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Abt. L hoUa RoMh an mental Romince. By Thomas Moon* 
FhUadelphiiiy M. ThomM, UlT^ >d2mo, pp. 555. 

W^HATBTEB nay be I^. MoofeVranK/mli^^ of 
flm ^nd healtby poetry^ be bas oertaiiily contriTed romake 
bimself notorious and popular. Aa he bas never stood in tbe 
way of bi8.bretbren» they have agreed trery generally to live 
npon good terms with bim — sometimes intimating, in a 
mincing way» that he is rather too much of a rake among 
the muses, but oftener extolling him for what he has achieved^ 
and more especially for what he promises. Such an idolater 
of freedom, both within doors and without, could hardly fail 
to be a favourite with libertines and patriots. At carousals^ 
lie has been hailed as a sort of enchanter, who could mingle 
sentioMnt and enthusiasm with excesses, which heaven had 
made merely vulgar and sensual. Harlotry has found in 
him a bard to smooth her coarseness and veil her efihmteryt 
to give her languor for modesty, and affectation for virtue. 
In short, though his poetry hitherto appears to have been 
little more than a mixture of musick, conceit and debauchery, 
he has certainly found favour every where ; and there may 
be thousands, who have read him over and over again, with 
only faint shocks to their delicacy or consciences, who wQl 
yet think we are using very coarse language and much too 
plain deanng, towards a poet, who tells us the strangest of 
things in the sweetest of ways. 
. Vol. VI. No. 1. 1 
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Further tban ti^is, be is thought by BOOie to be a wild» 
luxurious hardy who is to pass through a generous and yet 
repressing culture, from the frolicks of blooming time, to a 
fully richy and sober maturity — ^whose early licentiousuess 
, shews < a leaning after the better aflfectioiis' — whose impu- 
rity has its redeeming graces, — whose errours deserve mer- 
ciful allowances, because they are oa the siile of sentiment 
and greatneas. Now he is idmost the last poet, for whom we 
should have thought of setting up the apokigy of a violenty 
overrunning nature. We have never lamented in him the 
oppression or waste of geniusy nor the perversions qf a fine 
spirity whose abandoned gayety would one day mellow into 
warm-hearted clieerftdoessy aiid its voluptuous excesses end 
in singleness and purity of love. He discloses no warm and 
eager aspiring ailer something higher and purery with a 
promise of lending by and by to goodnessythe graces and 
enthusiasm he had wasted upon vice. His mind never seems 
to be unconsciously wrong, from rapture, spontaneous over- 
flow and impulses that will not be ruled. We can discover 
no depth in his contritiony nor defiertion in his griefy nor 
involuntary gbw and tendeniess in his friendship. 

And we may be allowed to exprens a doubty wiiether his 
transgressions are quite consistent with powerful genius and 
deep feeling, with fine moral sensibilityy and a religious love 
of nature. His voluptuousness appears to be the coldest 
thing in the world, as remote as possible from sudden and 
momentary fervour. It has not the spirit of wild, careless, so- 
cial frolicky which burns and goes out in a night ; the gay and 
passing ftivolity of a mind in idleness. It is the business i>f 
bis leisure and retirement, the creature and plaything of his 
imagination. He is at home and most heartily at work, 
when his subjects are licentious. His i^d, instead of 
withering, seems freest and happiest in fine elaborations of 
impurity, in spiling wiiat is fair, and then garnishing it. He 
sometimes ventures upon a loathsome anatomy and exposure ; 
and if he had always done so, the miscliief would have been 
V less to lumself and the reader, as both would have been 
shortly disgusted. There is no fear that truth will ever do 
harm* The evil is, that when vice is brought into poetry, 
its grossness and vulgar sufiferings arc kept very much out 
of sight* It is rarely picked up in the streets, and placed 
before you, with all the plain tokens of decay and dishonour 
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^ich- imtare has set upM it Ckiflt b «8Mdated with 
kindly feelingB, and placed iu the midst of honoarable dan- 
gers and aacriflces ; it paaaea through deep intellectiiBl 
agonieS) and is made to exert a constant influence upon the 
happiness of the pure and ioyeljr, whose affections it con-«. 
trives to secure. The licentious a^^ar merely to have 
thrown off the imprisonment of the staid and narrow preju- 
dices of ah earlier age, and to come out now into the open 
worid^ with free hearts* to feast upon its pleasures* The 
senses and appetites take the place of passion and senti- 
liienty but the old phrases and allusionSt whioh were so sweet 
and heart^breathing with the innooent* are still presenred by 
the impure. Though they renounce the sererer morals and 
decencies, they have still an easy, flaunting virtue and 
romantick derotedness to beguile you with. Tou will bear 
of heiiven in all their raptures ; the eye, and smile, and 
blush are still eloquent. There are unkind wnmgs and ten- 
der forgiveness, with tears and laments for a mistress in 
heaven. Even nature, with all its coolness and ioveliness» 
must minister to impurity. Its fine forms and hoes serve as 
images of personal beauty, its odorous winds tor the fra- 
grance of sighs, its holy seclusions for shelter from the eye 
and sun ; and as tor evening, when poetry and soberness 
were once allowed to walk forth, as tf the hour were thcirsy 
vrhy 

< None but the loving and the loved 
Should be awake at ibis sweet hour.' 

Tou would suppose that the world was taming to Ctilen again» 
as man became the indolent worshipper of love, reposing in 
cool vidlies, and piping voluptuous lays under bowers of 
myrtle. And all this illusion is managed with exquisite skill 
and delicacy. Sufficient care is taken to refine and set off 
the coarsest indulgences, without removing their earthineas-* 
to mingle sensual and poetical joys till they shall qualify 
each other, that the one may not be too gross nor the other 
too pure — ^to throw over every thing one of Mr. Moore'ls 
luxurious twilights, which shall dim or soften whateyer is 
holy or disgusting, and give it at the same time a hoe of 
voluptuousness. It must not be supposed that this love- 
poetry tends to make men coarse by making them impure. 
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ImAng all ks gmssnefls.' It even cuimieiiatK^eB siianie^ though. 
only enoujith to keep up a ▼ieiom eagerneas for ple a— re , hjr 
a'frint oonae Mwi MiBg that it vrnot quite bkutteiefis, and thewi- 
fore most be secret. It allows of remorae too^ so fhr as it 
may remind mie viviiBy of the scenes and exceases he has 
gone through^ without strengthening or forcing him to aban- 
don them* * 

' Mr* Moofis may be fwy adroit at this work-*hemay cair 
it poetry if he please* ; bat he must allow us to infrr hmm 
tile pleasure be takes in it, that his nrifid is not of the bftieai 
character, ner ever under the influenre of geniiiiie eathusfe» 
asm and rapture. There does seem to be a aatund alliano» 
betwecfn genius and purity. A man^ who can pass through 
his earliest years, wkh no love of intellectual dignity, nor 
regret for the mno of Ms race, nor wish to make them better^ 
mmof^, unchastened by the sweet influences of natmre, and 
deliberately and almost perpetually employed, in disAgiiriBg' 
ahd degrading every thing pure in sentimeiilf or fiur is 
creation, most be essentially wanting in some of the higher 
powers and perceptions of a truly poetical mind. Us will 
never be lifted firom the ground, nor forget for a moment th9 
incombranres of flesh and blood. Let him write upon anjF 
topick, the most heavenward in its influences, aa siai^e andr 
delicate as inlancy Itself, ^and there will be a stain of earth 
over the whole.— 4t is- the custom with most criticks, who 
ondefftake Mr. -Moore^ first to read him a lecture upon his 
sins, and proceed forthwith to congratulate him upon his 
rrformatidh. We shorid certainly follow their examph 
throughout, did we not feel, even with tlie Gospel Melodies 
Mfore us, that he is not yet quite restored. We may alnotl 
take up the words of his Peri against him ; 

< Some flowrets of Eden ye still inherit, 
But the trail of the serpent is over them idL* 

We have intimated that Mr. Moore is artificial. With 
the m<»st gracerul facility of expression, with verse that 
sparkles and warbles through volumes, he is always exacts 
and polished,* never loose but in sentimenL A sort of 

* Wettiiwt except the akn'enlj versUltatkia.of the Ant poem io Lallo 
Boekh. Mr. Mooie appears here to have fiiUen into a phtldwh imitatiua, 
of the errours of coiemporary bards, who, he should have remembered, 
arc muck less indebted than himself to outvard grace. 
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mrlHil htwakf% t poetry of wmmA is anstainod tluHi«glMNrt» 
Irt tte thought bo otrer bo poovf or.vo|gar» and alamsi anjr 
thtfij^ Bui)r ind its way to the heart* that glidts thither so 
nrawBatly. We ham foand oarBolTea homauag with meet 
ihoughtlesa complacency^ that aerial verse } 

* One blossom of heaven outblooms them all ;' — 

and there nay be tenderer apirita, that have sur^ hie leaa 
kiBQCMt layoy and thought thnt nothing inparo CfioM float 
upon ancb rich bamony. fiat so it is. The wind sweeps 
99W the lyre» and there is exquisite minstreli^y whether it 
sleal with pestilence from the swamps^ or < aa the awcet 
SDOtb^ that hreathea apon a hanlc of Tiohsts/ 

But are we insensihle to Mr. Moore's fancy ? C^laMy 
not — a more ingeniooa ami mde&tigahle one we are unac^ 
<painted with, snch an array of tropes and images may* hava 
m^for before been maashalled^ eiren by the most dgwnrigbt 
ovientalt as he has so beautifidly set in order. 8till we havo 
a foeiing to subdue within as» that tbeset for the most panl# 
are mere ornaments and apptnda g e a - an y tld^g hut ittna« 
tf ation or a poeticdi enftbodying of thought. They do not 
yMd M wanot liring Uhiminationy that mingles natur^y 
with the scenes it falls on^ and is peroeired only ky the 
fondness and distinelnssa wMch it sheds^ They are sought 
and llnMied with appanent diligence and anxiety* and instead 
of taking a subonlinate places they stand apart for ind^ 
pendent notice and admiration^ and glitter as if in pride of 
their own beauty. In many cases^ the thought seems to bo 
intnidncfdy atai in a particular shape and relatiany fer n^ 
other purpose than to justify some heaatiftti comparison. 
The image generally bean to the aubiectf which it pretenda 
to Mhutrate^ a coUf exactt quaint resemblance^ affordbig^ 
indeed, very pleasant surprises to those, who think the 
matter in hand too plain to need, or too poor to deserre 
illustration i but the imagination is quite still— it enjoys none 
of the associations, with which it is sometimes crowded by a 
single epithet, in its just place» On the contrary, the reason 
is made busy in following out the curious similitudes, and tho 
exquisite art, with which the poet adapts them. And one 
must be under high poetical excitement, in the very humour 
to follow the subject^ after stopping to try bis ingenuity 
upon these gay conceits ^ and the artist must resume bis 
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busineils tefth moist absoAinjif 2«al, after WKiting so I6n; and 
80 happily to set a jewel. But in all probability thet^ is ho 
excitement on either side-— the reader is looking for fanci* 
fal» artificial prettinesses, and the poet is busy in furnishing 
them. 

We maj expect to hear that these remarks are owing, 
after all, to our own insensibility to genuine warmth, and 
the colouring of beauty — ^that our taste, such at least as we 
have, is timid and cruel, too easily alarmcMl at violence and 
splendour. However this may be, the impression we have 
received from Mr. Moore's writings has always been, that 
his fervour, luxuriance and beauty, notwithstanding bis easy 
flow or expression, are studied and artificial. The « hurry 
and glow of composing,' the freedom of a full heart, have 
very unequivocal tokens, to make themselves known. No 
artifice can wholly conceal the expression of sincere feeling, 
and no artifice can absolutely imitate it. The distinction is 
essential and imperishable, between the buniing language 
in which passion relieves itself, and that which is the mere 
substitute and hypocrisy of passion. — As for' love, (without 
professing to be adepts that way,) we can readily compre- 
hend the old fashioned criticism, that no inan could hum 
upon it so elegantly and incessantly as Mr. Moore has done, 
who had ever known its inwardness and mute signi6cance. 
But sometimes he assays to be seriously in love— -he would 
be natural and tender, and touch you by that innocent vague- 
ness of expression, which hides the want of feeling in the 
cold, and betrays its unutterableness in the ardent But to 
US there is even here more of inanity than sentiment, of 
the Haram than the fire-sicie, of whine and eflerainacy than 
of deep, self-sacrificing tenderness, and oftener perhaps than 
allt the elegant common places of gallantry, which a man 
whispers to those he does not respect, and is accustomed to 
flatter. 

Mr. Moore has great ease and sprightliness of narrative, 
a graceful airiness in touching and leaving a subject, suf- 
ficient; variety of thought, though too much sameness in the 
colouring, with verse that flows in perpetual song, and figures 
that scatter a sparkling briUiaucy from beginning to end. 
Thi% certainly, is quite enough for modish poetry. He is 
never lost in the depths or fulness of his mind. He is rarely 
disturbed by great ciTorts ; and if he venture at times beyond 
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the limilB el the poetry^ he has prescribed to himsdf as inost 
congenial and nianageable» he contrives to reduce his subject 
to such shape and proportions^ as will allow him to play 
with it easily and gracefully. It appears to be his main 
object to do things elegantly^ as if his readers were forerer 
about hioif and they too^ perfectly fashionable and well drest 
This disposition is especially manifest in his descriptions of 
external nature. The world Is but dim and coarse in his 
ciyes» and so he exhibits it in a sort of gay transparency, as 
if gairishness became it better than the vesture it received 
from its former, as if the array of the lily were not before 
all artificial glory. He delights in luxurious clusters of 
gorgeous, showy objects, upon whicli art has bestowed care 
and polish, more than in minute discriminations of nature in 
her simple, careless forms and colours and situations. 
He loves to tamper with creation and subdue it, even though 
he should make its serenity lifeless^ its magnificence gau- 
dy, and its wild grandeur trim and sedate. In a forest, 
we should expect to see him lead the vine about the 
rough trunks ; smooth the roots with the ground and 
lay turf upon them ; hang lights in the leaves, and stir them 
gently with siglis, while a ruder adventurer would love them 
in their own solemnity, as they rustled and glittered in the 
winds and mo(mlight. And yet he always glides along and 
works so gracefully, as if listening to musick, and offers so 
much to glance at, and so little to detain, that it is hardly 
possible to be wearied, even if we are never wholly satisfied. 
We must not expect him to make us better acquainted with 
nature, or more open to its moral and renovating influences 
by shewing us how the spirit of God still moves upon the 
work of his hands. We must look elsewhere for the remem- 
bered poetry, that mingles with our oldest and dearest 
thoughtfl, leaving enduring pictures with us, and sending 
thrills to the heart, that will never die. 

We fear we shall never give Mr. Moore credit for a single 
excellence, nor feci in good humour with him, till we leave 
this general criticism, and come to particular passages. 
Perhaps we have gone so far in our censures, that we can 
hardly call him a poet now, or admit that he has a delicate 
perception of beauty, without falling into inconsistency. But 
he has certainly written enough fine jmctry, to make one 
lament, that bad morals and taste should have drawn from 
him so much that is worthless. He is thought by some to 
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Imyo be«n io a good way of Ute^ eapeekJIjr m kis Irkh 
ud GnQ«pei MdodieSf and nobody will dispirte that the 
preseut work fulfils yer^ hone^y^ any ezpectatknis, whkb 
those or auy of hie former piece8» could have reasonably 
ittipired. He has probably begun to think seriously of a 
more creditable immortality tfa^n his younger poeas could 
have purchased. And it is a little unfortunate that, just as 
he had set about imprevementf he should hare made the East 
his pobtieal home, where bis old relish for unwedded love^ 
and never ending conceits and brilliancy, may be regaled more 
than erer, and where the poet himself, in the guise of an 
eastern minstrel, is tempted, and with less hazard, to rejpeat 
his early transgressions. 

The work before ufi gives a very pleasant story in prosoy 
of the jc»umey of Lalla Rookh, a princess of Hindostan, 
from Delhi to Gasbmere, where she was to be met for the 
first time, and espoused by the young king of Bunharia, to 
whom she had been betrothed* At first, she found enough 
to del^ht her in the beauty and novelty of the scenes she 
mras passing through, and as these faded, in the songs and 
dances of her attendants. Her diversions, however, wer^ 
at last all exhausted, when it was recollected, that among 
the attendants, who liad been sent by the bridegroom, was a 
young poet of Cashmere, on whom the king had conferred 
the privilege of being admitted to the pavilion of the princess, 
that he might beguile the tediousness of the way by recitals 
of eastern stories. It was natural that the princeas should 
love the poet for his beauty and song, and that be should 
love iier for her charms and sympathy. It was equally in 
the course of things, that she should discover in the sove- 
reign at Cashmere the humble minstrel, who had won her 
heart on the way. The great chamberlain, Fadladeen, is a 
very important personage, through whom Mr. Moore commu- 
nicates much pleasant criticism on his own work ; and we only 
regretted seeing it, from our conviction that a man never 
thinks seriously of correcting a fault» which he anticipates 
others in exposing. The Qtoiy is very short, and from time 
to time, interrupted by the minstrel, who, in the course of it, 
recites four distinct poems* These we shall proceed to 
notice. 

We shall give an outline of the first, both because the 
story is a curiosity, and as we shall be able in this way to 
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intaDdnce nore cmmoMMy the few puMages we ^rtsh to ex* 
tract. We ehidl aroid as mach aa pueaimtlie treaaurea of 
JBastara baniiagy bjr wUch the poet atriyee to iliominey and 
aoGceeda in hardening and diaflguring ererj poem in ttie book.r 
The PnMphet oi Khonasant acconling to Fadladeen* ia < aa 
iltfiiTouea geaflenianf with a Tei] over hia tactf* flang there^ 
as hp Jiretendedf to hide the miracdoiia glory of his brow» hat 
in fact to conceal his htdeousaesa. He seems^ have heen 
net against manl^faid a littie after the manner of Richard. 

< Bat turn and look— then wonder if thou wilt, 

That I thoald hate, should take revenge, bj guilt, 

Upon the hand, whose mischief or whose mirai 

Sent me thns msim'd and monstrous upon eafth ; 

And on 1 

Tfasnmon 

Here--4B 

Can add one curse f» the foul thing 1 am.' p. 4S. 

Bst appears "Brst in his Biran^ surrounded hj a gorgeona 
array of awe-strack folhrnersy for the purpose of receiving a 
yMngy enthnsiastick proselyte, who bad jnsi retomed froni 
bondage in Greece, fiiU of liberty and perfectibility. Azlm 
makes his obeisance, and Mokanna, the Prophet, (who Is a 
thm^gh Frfanch JaiH>bin, in every thing but hh wiiile flag,) 
haran^nea the moltitiide. 

* ■ this sword must Rrst 

The darkling prison-house of mankind burst. 

Ere peace can visit them, or truth let in 

Her wskening day4ight on a world of sin. 

ButliMn celestial warriors, then when all » 

£arCh*s shrines and thrsnes before our banner fall, 

When the gbd sbve shall at these feet lay down 

His brolosn chain, the tyrant lord bis crown. 

The priest h|s book, the conqueror his wreath^ 

And from the lips of truth one m^tv breath 

Shall Uke a whirlwind, scatter in its breeze 

That whole dark pile of human mockeries ;-— 

Then shall the rei>;n of mind commence on earth. 

And starting fresh, as from a second birth,^ 

Man in the sunshine of the world's new spring, 

Shdl walk transparent like some holy thin^' p. 90. 

He is equally ambitious to improye the condition of wo- . 
man, and accordingly his Haram is supplied with the fairest 
Vol. VI. No. !• t 
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< from every beauteoas race beneath the sun/ that he may 
give them a holy education, and make of thc'ra < a yonng 
nursery for heaven.' In this < galaxy of Ups and eyes,' is a 
beautiinji young maniac, who had entered the Haram in the 
rapturous belief, that she should be trained up there, to be 
the bride in paradise of a lover, whom she supposed to be 
dead. Her barning slwrit is here wrought upon to* her ruin, 
so that she even ritiries in being the honoured victim of Mo- 
kamia, fondly dreaming that in yidMing to him, she gave 
herself to heaven. 1 he real borrmir of this is somewhat re- 
lieved by their private wedding in the chamet^homey where 
she binds herself to the prophet forever, over a bowl of « red 
«harnel wine.' It is further relieved by some mnuNMl phe- 
nomena in ZeKoa's nadnessy for net only does her reason 
come and go at Mr. Moore's pleaaare, but even wfalk utter- 
ly deranged9 she is at times aperfeoHy unconscious sinner^ at 
^ers, the -slave of seal and ambition, aware of Mokannafs 
treachory and her own goiitf hot afraid to amend her ways, 
because of her oath, and even hoping that her patient con- 
tinuaace in evil <hnng, will most efbcludly purify her spirit. 
This may be honest dciirium, but we should not be swfrfsod^ 
if it were utter nonsense. 

With her deUrioos raptures are muigled the fire and glaie 
of something unholy. The picture of her dishonoured bMuify 
is mournful enough ; but Mr. Moore hangs over it with too 
much conq>lacency« 

« Light, lovely limbs, to which the spirit*8 play 
Gave motion, airy as the dancing spray, 
When from its stem the small bird wings away! 
Lips, in whose rosy labyrinrth, when she smilM, 
The sold was lost ; and Mushes, swift and wild 
As are the momentary meteors sent 
Across th' uncalm but beauteous firmament. 
And then her look ! — oh I whereas the heart so wise, 
i ould uDbewilder'd meet those matchless eyes ? 
Quick, restless, strange, but exquisite withal, 
Like those of angels, lust before their fall ; 
Now shadow'd with the shames of earth, now crost 
By glimpsed of the heaven her heart had lost ; 
In every glance there broke, without controul, 
. The flashes oCabHght bat ti^obled s«ul, 
"Where sensibility still wildly play'd, 
Like lightning, rouod the ruias it had made.' p. 27. 
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Zdiica ani tbe rest of the < sainted colony? wore bidden 
c^eolatots of Azim'a publick reception, .and she recogpizes jn 
the proseljta h^ Ipfig-lost lover, of w^oae i^^fU we ma; reir 
OMmber. she hoped tp be mope worthy in l^eareni by the puri- 
fy i^. influences of transgression upon eartl^ 

* ■ as perfames riser 

. Thnnigh flame and smoke, most welcome to the skies.' . |i. SO. 

The flight of Azim restoreo her reason suAfAenfly to t^pptitit 
ber of her condition in the Hanunf but not 16 ooMfirm in hco* 
the purpose of tirtue. Her oath in the eharnel*l«»use iwhes 
over her, and buries herein darkness si^iiu At this aKifdi»nt» 
she is sasmoBed to attend MoliaraHi in his place of prayer^ 
«nd as she was now» for the first time, slow ifi obeying the 
call» he ha4 leisure to rail awhile at manUnd for standing in 
mwe of such a wreteb^as himsel£i There he lay, upon hi^ 
conch in the cool « garden oratory/ wMb soft lights around 
Mm, snch as 'lovely nMn look ImvHwtin,' oovei«d wHh 
his silf«r TeH, drinUng largely of wMts wine sind red, pon* 
dering in deep'reverie, amd then bnrslb^; Ml tn the nierriest 
and moBt vulgdr aWnAe-of hunifln nature* 

He has none of Timon's sad, vehement inlsanthroiiy^ norisf 
Btashard'smaHDioossoomandfiiiesareaflniiaor of Sntatihs proud 
Tindictiveness and unguarded soiTOWtf Hois,aswehintMbofei% 
m soar Jacobin^ soino low, damoroos ruffian^ suddenly grown 
up to be a gentleman. His character exhibiis^ for a liaiie, with 
considerable otorness and consistency, a oombination of vile 
and prusperous insolence with lust and malignity--— no very 
tempting compound, we admit, Mther in life or poetry,' though 
it might require sortie skill, to form and presence It. fiut 
Mr. Moore was too delicate an artist to rest satisfted witli 
the close truth of a low, vicious character. Because the 
^ prophet was rigorous, cunning and fearlees, he must needs 
be invested with grandeur, and become a finished gallant, a 
subtle poisoner of innocence and a subKme warriour. To 
render him still more poetical, Mr. Moore has made a despe- 
rate efibrt to give him the ferocious levity and deadly irony, 
which sometimes tliruw a gleam of frightful mirth over a 
dark and severe character, deepening its malignity and hor- 
rour, like the grim smile, that glares amidst the scowls and 
shadow, the siSitude and midnight of the. countenance. Mo« 
kanna^ however, remains inflexibly vulgai^ in spite of all that 
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Mr. lifoore caii do to hief^lra ot rather nM hil elHvaeter. 
We may observe hei^y that be rkrtl^ looka apon^m charitcter 
dl an indivMurflv or a constatent wfaMei He a|ifpean to' have' 
certain prominent ab^ifct qualftiea^virtiiMroI'vieiByiliflrtorey' 
whicb he has detenninedto attach t6 the firsH poMcal p^fson* 
age, that comes in his way. He only wants an o|^rtonity 
to Mn^ them fbrwan!U-4t is of no concern to him wither 
Ite character hangs well together, is gtivemed by j^ny sii^le 
principlay in a woriit whether it hi|s individuality or^notf 
This may apcount for the singulaip incongruity of some of l^ia^ 
cbaracsturs and thQMtaiita4iottS*ji}sigmficaa)c#tof otbeis.<««Bat 
tovetnm**^ i. . » .. ,. 

Poor Zeticm who ba# heiMPd a.g9od,4^ <^ tt^^ soliloqpigr^ 
itartleahiai alt length hf a niteoisp fUKclas^ati^a ; bat pui; 
prophet,, recovering hiiiiself, tmp» to W'^ritb.^ wiliest gal^ 
lantiy of a iqodern rake» and hegi her, for. the ^ake/if bei; 
gold and eyest to take«oD^e inipiring jiiicey whicjb Genii had 
luKHigbtbim Gnim tha npper splierer*-for,tM ^igbt^be mosf 
rely upon tl^i. power of he^ perfect l)eafi^,ito vaipiguisb.th|9 
▼iitae, as the world oaUed itf of young .A^n^ aii4 ffott^n his 
lieart far the Biroef|t|pB4|f reUgioupAmpremionB^ Her answer 
is a litfle too dapUiMtoiyf but niitb w ezpnfiiaa at tiniesi 
of borrwr, teiideiwem aod d^spaiiv 

. f . .: >Grt«tQedr to- 



I oneeJLnelt'ittiiocent^isthisniy doom^ . 
Are all my dreamsi my hopes of heavenly Ulss, 
My-puritVy my pridei.theo.oesfte to this^^ 
To.liye, the wanlDO of a fiend ! to be 
The pander of his guilt' ■ ' ^ ■ ■ ■ p. S8. 

< And sunk, myself, as low as hell can steep 
{n its hot 0900, drag others down as deep f 
Others ?— ha ! yes-3that youth who came tinday — 
JV^ him I lov^— notliim' — p. 5Si- 

^^ust&e.toQ, glorious as he is, be driven 
A renegade like me from love and^ heaven ? 
Like me P weak wretch, I wrong him— «not like me 
Ko — ^he'a all truth, and sti^ength and purity ! 
Fill up your madd'nii^ hell- cup to the brim. 
Its witenerj, fiend, will have no charm for himi 
Let loose your glowing wantons from their bowers, 
He loves, ne lovesf and can defy their powers ! 
Wretch as I am, in hU heart stul 1 reign ' 
Pare as when first we met.* -— • 
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VrUere Mliteam ff«Vr sfaitl ente till I dter 
WhwexkmB wW a^k the lost me triienee tU „ 
Alt I Wf liMfe and bU witiMMit a nmie ! 
4^Md .t)itoa--«tPQnt miui or fieiid* whatever tl^ 
Who ^mid'gt tbU Wning pjfgve-sppt ia mj beiMty 
, A^i. spread's! it,-r-ph,sp quick ! — ^thro' soul and frame 
With more tnan demon's art, till I became . 
A loathsome thing, all pestilence, all flame I— 
If,' when I'm gone -^ — ^— ^' p. 401. 

The propliet hreafcn in» and tffjpsj^ lier tit imt iHth the 
coarsest tfilmts, fltid tMii with hafSh yioleiice« Irl^e 4iikf who 
Idves to craft the weak, and deride the e^^irowi df the proud 
as weB zs hnnibte. Afid wh^ He finds fills unsEVkfliik, he 
aobdaes her by recaDing her mth and the ]A4Tate wadding, 
assures her that he is a knave, favohrs her with a si^t of 
lis Mce, and fdl this to prevdi! irpbh her i6 seduce h(ff dwa 
MVM*, Surdy dor prd^Mt waMi ^vein tte piio¥ iWtte of 
jedoiirfy, as weD s^ a riioderatie VHkrh at sa^clty. 

Mr. Moore is of eottr^ qoKe at Ketti^in th^ HHrani, ^iieM 
we are detained some eiHe, Iff Bmtttt IfltfiHeil dP AH sHM; 
£rom thd arts of dej^aWbe to tbosb of sedifctidm "^v^ 

The younger part of the 8iSterliO08 drb eat Iti tlie inMitii|;hf» 
gathering fresh dfafiiets fbf> their lieads, kM tHete Is some- 
thing cool and innocent in their r^iiieiidiraiice of hoU^ 

< Gay creatures I sweet, fheodl dioufofol 'tis to see 
How each prefers a garland mm that tree. 
Which brinp to mind her ehildKood's idnbcent day, 
And the dear fields luid friendships far away. 
The maid of India, blest again to hold 
In her full lat>tbe Chamt»S'a leaves 6f goJdL 
Thinks of the time, when, by the Ganfljks! Aobd, 
Her little nlaymates scatter'd manjr a oud 
Upon her long black hair, with gWsy gleam 
Jast dripping from the consecrated stteam. 
While tne young Arab, haunted by the smell 
Of her own mountain flowers, as by a spell. 
Sees, call'd up round her by these ibag^c scents, 
The well, the camels, and her father's tents ; 



Sighs for the home she left with little pain, 
And wishes e*en its sorrows back again.' p. 
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Mr, Moore should . huTo ^«aded the intenriew bfitween 
Azim and Zelica* Nothiog in the storjr -oifen moM for poe- 
ti79 but it caHed for leal |n80kni-4t requiiwd a poet^ who 
coidd understand the heart when it was in earnest^ and lend 
it sim^e utterance. It was a time to throw aside all mockery » 
all consciousness of art, all the vanity of this worlds* and 
suffer passion to have entire 8way» whether it poured in grief, 
or imploring remorse or perfect love.— Zelica swoons as she 
approachesAzim, and he, after slowly recognizing her, breathes 
in this stra^iy his sweetest consolation and sympathy. 

< Come, loolc upon thy A^m— one dear glance, 
lake those of old, were heaven ! whate^r chance 
Hath brought thee here, Oh ! 'twas a blessed one ! 
There^-anr sweet lids-*>they uiove*— that kiss hath run 
Like the nrst shoot of life tiPbagh every vein, 

And now I clasp her, mine, all mine again !' p. 65. 

To avert his desperate anguish, when he learns her fidlen 
conditioii, she enters at once into an explanation of her con- 
duct, but in a strain that partakes more of narrative tran- 
quillity than of strong passion or subdued grieCi She doses 
with as much resignaiioB as we expected. 

^JThou weep'st fcr me— 4o, weep— 4)h ! that I durst 
Kiss off that tear ! but, no— ^hese ti|is are curst, 
They must net tonob thee^-i-oae diTtno caress, 
One Uessed moment of foinetfulaeas 
I've had within those arms, and tluU shall lie, 
Shrin'd in my souFs deep memory till 1 die 1 
That last of joy's last relics here below^ 
* The one sweet drop in all thb waste of wo, 
My heart has treasur'd from affection's-spring, 
To sooth and cool its deadly withering !' p7^. 

Azim is nearly frantick, when she assures him that guilt has 
separated her (him him forever — ^but he seems to have caught 
a little of her composed manner of speaking. We suspect 
they are both merely manufacturing verses, and thinking 
chiefly of some beautiftil images which th^ are anxious to 
bring in. 

< < Zelica, Zelica !'— -the yoatii exclaim'd, 
In all the tortures of a mind inflam'd 
Almost to madness— ^ by that sacred heaven, 
Where yet, if pray'rs can move, thou'it be forgtv'n. 
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As thou art here— here» in this writhins hearty 
All sinfcl, wild and min\l as thon art! 
By the remembrance of ear once pore lore, 
WUeh, like a cbnrch-yard li^t, still boras aboTOf 
The grave of oar lost sools— which gmlt in thee 
Canaet extinnjaish^ nor despair in me ! 
r I do conjure, implore thee to fly hence^« 
If thou hast yet one spark of innocence, 
Fly with me from this place,' ' ■■ ■ p. 69# 

She accedes to the proposal with nearly as much ardour ae 
Azim had shewn in making it. Her words are even bveath* 
less, if you will believe Mr. Mopre.^ — ^For example* 

t ■■ with thee ! oh bliss! 

Tis wortli whole years of torment to hear this. 
What ! take the lost one with thee i let her rove 
By thy dear side* as in thiie days of love, 
When we were both so happy, both so pure--« 
Too heavenly dream ! if there's on earth a cure 
For the sunk heart, 'tis this,— day after day 
To be the blest companion of thy way ;— 
To hear thy angel eloquence—^ see 
. Those virtuous eyes forever turn'd on me $ 
And in their lidit rechasten'd silently. 
Like the stainM web that whitens in the son, 
Grow pure by being purely shone upon.' p« 70. 

But Mokanna's Toioe is heard reminding her of ber oathf 
which palsies her virtue at onoe, leaving her strength enoagh^ 
bowever, to rush from her lover, after giving him a very 
particular accomit of her wedding in the charnel house. 
This wedding is in fact the spice of almost all the dialogue 
in the poem. 

The Caliph is at length startled by the impious pretensions 
of the impostor, and comes out to overwhelm him. We find 
ourselves at once in the heart of his camp, and it is full of. 
splendour and life. 

* Whose are the gilded tents that crowd the way. 

Where all was waste and silent yesterday ? 

This city of war which, in a few short hours. 

Hath sprung up here, as if th^ magic powers 

Of Him who, m the twinkKng of a star^ • 

Built the high pillar'd halls of Chilminar, 

Had conjur'd op, far as the eye can see, 

This world of tents and domes and sun-bright am^oiy ! 
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Princely ^TiHong, sercsenM by manj a fold 

Of crimson cloA, and topp'd'wi'th balls of j^ld ^ 

Steeds, with their honsiiipy of rich silTer spun, « 

Their chfui^ and pqitrels jittering in the sun | 

And camels, tufted o'er with Yemen's shells 

.Shaking in every hreea&e their light-ton'd bells ! 

But yester-eve^so mqtionloss aroYiodi ^ 

So mute was this wide plain, ,that not a sound 

But the far torrent, or .the iocust-bird 

Huntine among tiie tiiic^ets, could be heard ; 

Tet harl ! what discords now of every kind, 

'Shoots, laughs, and screams are revelling in die wind ! 

The neig^ of cavalry ; the tiinkling throngs 

Of laden camels and th^ir drivers' songs ; 

Ringing ^f anna, and flapping in the breezy 

Of streiuners firom t^n thousand canopies $ 

.War-music, bursting otttfrofi time to time 

With gong and tynmUn'^ tremendous chime % 

Or, in the paiUM, when harsher sounds Are mute» 

The mellow breathings of some horn or flute i 

That far off, broken by the eagle note 

Of th' Abyssinian tninqiet, swell and float' p. 7A. 

The battle indioes at firstto the side <^ the pi^ojdijet, when 
AziiB suddenly appears in the ranks of tbe cali^ and sweeps 
before him the hosts of the unfaiUiful. Th^re is graqdeur in 
]||okani^i!a onmoTeableness during the^rout of his arniy* 

. <{In vain Mokanna, midst tbe general flight, 
9ti^i^s, like the red myoii, on some stormy night 
Among fte fu{^t^ve clouds th|t,> hurrying by, 
j^ve only her unsh^en in jdie sky !' p^ 81* 

His femi^ J8 fm torrib|[et«Dd 9B strong^ given. 

( ■ , , the sole joy his bafiled spirit knows 

In this forc'd flight, is— murderine as he goes ! 

As a ^rim tiger, whom the torrent^s might, 

Surpn^es in some parch'd raviUe at niSit, 

Turns, e'en in drowning, on the wretched flocks 

Swept with him in thatsnow*flood from the rocks, 

And, to the last, devouring on his way. 

Bloodies the stream he ha» not power to stay ! p. 82. 

The prophet is compelled to shut himself up in a walled 
city, and thpre^ after practising several impostures upon his 
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mirviving adhereiitsy to keep np their faitb and zeal, he 
iiiTitee them to. a fioasty where he promises to unfold his 
miracidous faoe^ and then, turn it apon the fae^ to smite him 
* like a sunstroke of the desert.' He prudenfly poisons them 
all before unveiling, and laughs at them in* their agonies. 
ZelicSf whose onlj charm now is^ that she is his Ti^imf is 
summoned by a dying messenger, to witness the spectacle, 
and partake of the beverage. 



- By the dimmering li^t. 



Of the pale dawn, mix'd with the flare of brands 

That round lay boroing, dropp'd from lifeless hands. 

She saw the board in splendid mocketr spread. 

Rich censers breathing— -garlands overnead««» 

The urns, the cups, from whieh they late had quaff 'd, • 

All gold and gems, bat what had been the draui^t ? • 

Oh ! who need ask, that um those livid guests. 

With their swollen heads- sunk black'ninff on their breasts, 

Or looking pale to heaven, with glassy ^are.* &c. p. 97. 

The prophet continues anxious about his personal attractions 
to the last, and that the enemy may not have a sight of him, 
dead or alive, he plunges into a chrtem of burning drugs, 
which utteriy consume him. Zelica, not having drunk 
quite enough poison, is left the only living thing in the city. 
8 he puts on the prophet's ve3, and approaches the enemy to 
invite a death wound. Hkis she receives fhim A2im — upon 
which a suitable explanation follows, and the matter is 
ended. — ^For Mr, Moore's sake, we hope this story is founded 
in fact. Human nature is much better able than he to bear 
the weight of its absurdity. This is, we bdieve, his first 
attempt at the violent and awful in poetry, and if it is a fair 
specimen of his talent that way, he cannot hurry back too 
fast to his marvellous ballads, where it is no sin to turn the 
terrible into the ridiculous. We need not try to soften this, 
by adding that the poem has powerful passages-^we wish it 
had more, and that its materials, which are often fine, had 
been better wrought. 

We have next a short, ui^pretending, delicate poem, ' Par- 
adise and the Peri,' in which Mr. Moore is quite at his 
ease, as the matter itself is light, and the strong heroick 
verse, which tried him so sorely before, is here given up for 
the gay and varied measure in which he has rejoiced all 

VoLVI. No.l. S 
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hii Mb. Kb^ aequaintB 08 here ^riiJh the frimiff of - 
««ifll cfetturet ^HMk liw vpMi porAmiait in Msrck of tt 
gift that might propitrale beaTeii, and regain for imr tin 
Uiadriil seat which hor raee had forfeHeiL She caiflm first 
tho bhiod of a patriot^ but in ▼aiti-4JMi fimweH slgli of self* 
sacrificing kve^ and stSI ftdb^^bnl the tear of i^p^ntance^ 
the oilMng of a hrtiken and contrlto^ hearty te tKcepti^ and 
with it the enraptured Peri. We most pass this eV^» noft 
because it wants beauty or invention^ nor, as our readers 
may begin to think, because *it has nothing for us to find 
fault with— -but we must spare a little room for a few extracts 
from Mr. Moore's finest work. 

The story of the Fire-worshippers is perfectly simple and 
direct, with few characters and incidents, and almost aVery 
thing in it conspiring to exhibit tho stem and melancholy 
patriptism of a Persian her0, and the anfortonate loves of 
himself and an Arabian beauty. The Fire-worshippers were 
< those original natives of Iran or Persia, who adhered to 
their ancient faith, the religion of Zoroaster.' The poent 
gives ns one of their fruitless struggles against their Arab^ 
ihasten. Al Hassanfthe Arabian leader, is accompanied 
By his daughter^ and for safety had placed her in a < ^ower 
of freshness,' upon a rough and bold steep. She is, however^ 
discovered there by Hafed, the- chieftain of the enemy» and 
as difficulties are only love's incentives in the agea of raptuve^ 
lie Socm finds his way to her bower and haM*t. Hinda ig' 
ignorant that her lover is a Fire-worshipper, the foe of her 
rather and faith. She comes slowly to the knowledge erf this, 
and betrays so much alarm when riie thinks of htedanger,, 
that her father determines to send her back to Arabia. H^ed 
encounters the bark on its way, and carries Hinda to his 
fastness in the mountains, where she informs him th^ his 
retreat would be invaded that night by her father^ who* bad 
learnt its approaches fnim a traitor. He sends her mit of 
the reach of dangeiw.tbe battle follows, and Hafed, the la^t 
survivor, kindles the funeral pyre, whicli he had raised near 
the shrine of the sun, and throws himself into the flame. 
Hinda witnesses this from the bark to which she had been 
conveyed, and plunges into tlie wave. 

The description of Hafed^s retreat on the mountain is 
novel and distinct. Mr. Muore rarely gives a picture that 
has so much of truth and originality^ and takes such entire 
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I •! the imagiwitmk It inaj !>• iviO ta MBMCt 
, with this deaQriptiMtlte oMV^TMce ^ Hiiidatoher loToes 
ntrait 

^ There 8tood-4)t] t one short league a way 
From oM Harmo/ia'a svHr j baj^-* 
A roekj mountain b'er the aea 
Of Oouui beetliiM' airfiillT. 
AlastandaoiHarirliiik 

Of those stupendooa chaias that reach 
From the broaJ Caapian's reedj brink 

Down winding to the Green^ea beach. 
Around its base the bare rocks stood, 
Like naked giants, in the flood, 

As if to guuM the gulf across ; 
While, on its peak that bravM the sky, * 
A minM temple tower'd, so high 

That oft ^e sleefring albatross 
Struck the wild mhis with her win^. 
And from her chmd-roek'd slumberiog 
Started-^te iad nan's dwellina; there 
In her own silent fields of air ! 
Beneath, terrifick caverns gave 
Dark welcome to each stormy wave 
That dash'd, like midnight revellers, in ; 
And' such the strange, mysterious din 
At times throughout those caverns rofPd, 
And such tfie ^rful wonders told 
Of restless sprites imprisoned there. 
That hold were Bf oalen» who would dajse, 
At twilight hour, to steer his skiff 
Beneath the Qheber's lonely cliC 

On the land side, those towers sublime, 
That seem'd above the crasp of time, 
Were severed from the naunts of inen 
By a wide, deep and wizard glen, 
80 ftthomiess, so full of gloom. 

No eye could pierce the void between | 
It seem'd a nlace where Gholea mig^t come 
With their foul baaquets from the ^mb^ 

And in its caverns feed unseen^ 
Like distant thunder, txfjm below. 

The sound of many torrents cwie i 
Too deep for eye or ear to know 
If Hwere the sea^s imprison'd flow, 

Or floods of ever-restless flame.' p. 177, 178. 
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< The day is lowerin^-^taiy black 
Sleeps the grim wave, while heaven's radc 
DispSersM and wild, 'twixt earth «id sky 
Hangs like a shatter'd canopy ! 
There's not a cloqd in that Una plain 

But tells of storm to come or past; 
Here, flying loosely as the mane 

Of a young| war-horse in the blast; 
There, roU'd in masses jdark and swelling. 
As proud to be the thunder's dwelling ! 
Whilst some, already burst and riven, 
Seem melting down the verge of heaven^ 
As though the infant storm had rent 

The mighty womb that gave him birtb, 
And, having swept the firmament, 

Was now in fierce career for earth. 
On earth 'twas yet all calm around, 
A palaeless silence, dread profound. 
More awful than the tempest's sound. 
The diver steer'd for Ormus' bowers. 
And moor'd his skiff till calmer hours ; 
The sea-birds, with portentous screech, 
Flew fast to land ; upon the beach 
The pilot oft had paus'd, with glance 
Turn'd upward to tliat wild expanse ; 
And all was boding, drear and dark 
As her own soul, when Hinda's bark 
Went slowly from the Persian shore—' p. 191, 192, 

Hafed is now ont in his bark, and the two Te6sels are driven 
together in a finiouB storm. 

< So whollv had her mind foraot 
All thougnts but one, she hoMed not 
The rising storm — ^the wave that cast 
A moment's midnight, as it passed^-- 
Nor heard the frenuent shout, the tread 
Of gathering tumult o'er her head— 
Clash'd swords and tongues that seem'd to vie 
With the rude riot of tiie sky. 

Rut hark !— >that war-whoop on the deck- 
That crash, as if each engine there. 

Mast, suls, and all were gone to wreck, . 
Mid yells and stempings of demur ! 

Merciful heaven 1 what can it be f 

'TIS not the storm, though fearfully 
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The sUp has shndder'd i0 «he rade 
O'ermoQntain waveft.' 
* Wh«n bark !— a second crash«-a third— 
And noW) as if a bolt of thunder, 
Had riv'n the laboaring planks asander, 
The deck falls in— what horrovrs then ! 
Blood, waves, and tackle, swords and men 
Come mixM together through flie chasm.' 

< The yawning deck— the crowd that strove 
Upon the tottering planks above — 

The sail, whose fragments shivering o'er 
The strugglers' hei^s, all dasb'd with gore, 
Flntter'cilike bloody flags— the clash 
Of sabrefl^ and the lightning's flash 
Upon their blades, h^ tosrd about, 
Idke meteor brands.' p. 196, 19T. 

Hinda is saved from the wreck, and carried aeiiBekflS into 
Hafed's bark. 

< How calm, how beautiful comes on 
The stilly hour, when storms are gone; 
When warring winds have died away. 
And clouds, beneath the glancing ray, 
Melt o^ and leave the land and sea 
Sleeping in bright tranquillity^— 
Fresn as if day again were bom^ 
Aniin upon the lap of morn ! 

liYhen tne light blossoms, rudely torn 

And scattered at the whirlwind^ will, 

Hang floating in the pure air still, 

Filling it all with precious balm, 

In sratitude for this sweet cidm,^ 

And every drop the thunder-showers . 

Have left upon the grass and flowers 

Sparkles, as 'twere that lightning<fem 

Whose liquid flame is jbom of them ! 

When, 'stead of one nndian^ng breeze, 
There blow a thousand g^tie airs, 
And each a different perfume bear8|-— 

As if the loveliest plants and trees 
Had vassal breezes of their own ^ 

To watch and wait on them alone, 
And waft no other breath than theirs. 
When ^e blue waters rise and fall, 
In sleepy sunshine mantling all $ 
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And ev^n that swell «be tMpDiit l^vftt 
Is like the fall and silent heayes 
Of lover's hearts, when newlj b\^t, 
Too newlj to be quite at rest! 

Such was the coMeo te«r, tiwt hiokt 

Upon the world, wlwa •Huda woke 

From her long 4mnoa» Md hMfd a fl s—d 

No motion but the waitarti SMiiid 

Rippling against the vsssel's side^ 

As slow it mounted o^er the tide.*«-' p* 198, 199. 

< Shuddering she leok'd around— there lay 

A group of warriors in the sun 
Resting their limbs, as for that day 

Their ministry of death were dione. 
Some gazing on the drowsy sea, 
Lost in unconscious reverie $ 
And some, who seem'd but ill to brook 
That slusgish calm, with many a look 
To the slack sail impatient cast. 
As loose it flagg'd around the mast' p. StOO. 

< But now the bark, with livelier bound, 

Scales the blue wave— the crew's in mottoB^^ 
The oars are out, and with ti^t sound 

Break the bright mirror of the ocean, 
Scattering its brilliant fragments round. 
And now she sees-^wilh horror sees 
Their course is tow'rd that mountain hold 
Those towers, that make her life-blood freeze.* p. £02. 

< Their bounding bark drew near 
'nie craggy base, she fek the waves 
Hurry ^m tow'rd those dismal caves 
TluttYrom the ietp in mndings pass 
Beneath that mounfii volcanic mass— 
And loud a voice en deek commands 

To lower the mast and light 4ie brands !•-* 
Instantly o'er the dashing tide 
Within a cavern's mouth they glide. 
Gloomy as tliat eternal porch, 

llirougli which departed spirits go j— 
Not ev'n the flare of brand and torch 

Its flickering light could further throw 

Than the thick flood that boilM below. 
Silent they floated-*as if each 
Sat breathless, and too aw*d for speech 
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, In tiMt dirk ehasm, where efta Maud 
Seem'd dark^^fo suUenly aroand 
The gobUn echee» of the cave 
MutterVl it o'er the long bhu:k wave. 
•As Hwere tome eecrtfts of the grave ! 
But, soft— 4he]r |Nius»«>4he current tania 

Beneath them froai itsoiMranl track f^ 
Some mif^ty , aneeea banier spam 

The vexed tide, all fiMuniiig, back* 
And aeareethe oar's vedoahm foree 
Can stem the eddy's whirling force ^— 
When, hatk ! — some desperate foot has sprang 
Among the rocks — ^the cbain is flung-— 
The oars are np-^tbe grapple cUog», 
And the toss'd bark in moorings swings.' p. 303, £04. 

They ascend the Mountain. 

* The steepr labyrinth led 

Through damp and gfoom-^'mid crash of boughs, 
And fall of loosen'u crags ihat rouse 
The leopard from his hungry sleep, 

Who, starting, thinks eadi crag a prey, 
And long is heard from steep to steep, 

Chasing them down their thundering way 1 
The jackal's cnr— the distant moan 
Of the hyaena, fierce and lone $ — • 
And that eternal, saddening ifouad 
Of torrents in the glen beneath, 
As 'twere the ever dark profound 

That rolls beneath the bridge of death !' p. 305, 

It wovid be as idle to praise such poetry as tliis» as to point 
out Its peculiar beauties. In parts, the timught and manner 
remind us of something we havaaoen cilsewfaere, and yet the 
effect is not lessened* 

In the • Light of the Ebratn,' the only remaining poem, we 
have a lover's quarrd, with the reconciliatimi. The parties 
are the empennir ami his faTonrrte^-^the time and scene are 
the Feast of Roses, in the rallcy of Cash mere. The poem 
is one of our old fashioned AprDs — ^rain and sunshine, cool 
tears and soft gayety. There is* besides, much of Mr. 
Moore's peculiar luxury of description. But how is it, that 
be cannot bring love and nature together, without some 
wanton association 7 Take the description of the vaUey. 

* Oh ! to see it at sunset, when warm o'er the lake 
Its splendour at parting a summer eve throws. 
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like a bride, Ml4>f U«riK8» when liBg'nivio t^ 
A last XwJk, of her mirvor at niriit ere she eeea !' 

< Or at moniy wheo the magic of daylight awdces 
A new wonder each minute, as slowlj it breaks. 
Hills, cupolas, fountains, call'd forth every one 
Out of darkness, as they were just born of the sun. 
When the spirit of fragrance is up with the day. 
From his Haram of night-flowers stealins; away ; 
And the wind, full of wantonness, woos like a lover 

The young aspen-trees till they tvemUe all over*' p. 8411, 949« 

We will cloee with a picture of personal beau^^ which 
we doubt not Mr. Moore would call Uie finest in the book. 

< There's i 
Liketfael 
Shining en, 

Till love fidls asleep in its sameness rf splendour. 
This IMS not die boNitv--oh ! nothing like this, ^ 
That to youiw Nourmaual gave such maffic oi bliss ; 
But that loveuness, ever in motion, whicn plays 
Like the light upon autumn|s soft shadowy days. 
Now here and now there, giving warmth as it flies 
From the lips to the cheek, from the cheek to the eyes, 

^ Now melting in mist and now breaking in gleams. 

Like the glimpses a saint has of heav'n in his dreams ! 
When pensive, it seem'd as if that very erace. 
That charm of all others, was bom with ner face. 
And when angry, for ev'n in the tranquillest climes 
Light breezes will rulHe the flowers sometimes— 

^^ , The short, p^sjng anger but seem'd to awaken 
• * •« Nettr b^uty, Hle'ttowTs that are sweetest when shaken. 
If tenderness touch'd her, the dark of her eye 
At once took a darker, a heavenlier dye. 
From the depth of whose shadow, like holv revealings 
From innermost'shrines, came the li^t et her feelings ! 
Then her mirlh-Mrii ! 'twas aportive as ever took wing 
From the heart wkh- a burst, like the wild4)ird in spring ^ 
Illom'd by a wit that would fascinate saj^ 
Yet playuil as Peris just loosed from their cages. 
While her laugh, full of life, without any control. 
But the sweet one of gracefulness, rung from her soul ; 
And where it most sparkled no glance could discover, 
In lip, cheek or eyes, for she bnghten'd ail over. 
Like any fair lake that the breeze is upon, 
When it breaks into dimples and laughs in the sun.' 

p. 854, ^55. 
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Tliet« is •one diiBciilty in fiaialy aeltiiigoiitMr. MooreTs 
failures^ for the very reason that he is aeUoQ dieidedly bad. 
He wants the unreaerved faolta as well as excellences of a 
free and Intrepid mind. The very elaborationf which mars 
his beautiesy takes off their nativenesSf and giTes most of his 
pictures an artificial^ unsatisfying sameneaSf serves abo to sof- 
ten or obscure his defects. Where the thought fails altf^ther^ 
he attempts to make up for it by a sort of verbal stress^ ear- 
nestness and flow— 4bere are musical combinations of phrases 
in his merest expletives— he never has an undress for 
fine thoughts, nor any thin^ short of costly aniard for those 
which are every-day and common. It comes of this, no 
doubt, that we read him with so little variety of feelii^f such 
an evenness of interest, without offence and without rapture. 

We had something to say of the songs, with which three 
of the poems are interspersed, and of the disadvantages 
under which one labours, who travels to a distant country, 
by books only, for scenes, characters, sentiments, and all his 

Estical materials. But we are obliged to take an abrupt 
ve ot our poet, having read his book and pursued our 
labour with very little satisfaction, and with a convictiont all 
along, that he might, but qever willj do better. 



ikST. II. The Fritnd rfPeacCp JVb. 1—8. By thUo Pacificus. 
Boston, Cummings.^^'^^"'^ -^ 




This is a series of publications, imnmhf aHnember^flie 
Peace Society of Massachusetts and intended to direct the 
publick to a more attentive consideration of the subject of war. 
It is somewhat remarkable, that this society has received less 
enoouragement and is in general looked upon with a less 
CsTouraUe eye, than any c^r el the charitable and benevo- 
lent institutions that have lately been ertabiisbed here in 
such numbers. We are unwilling to belteve for a moment, 
that this disinclination to the Peace Society can be at all 
connected with one feature in i^ which ought rather to ope* 
rate in its favour— we mean the circumstance that the plan 
originated among ourselves, and was not, like most of these 
institutions, borrowed from England. In this case our jdan 
VoL VI. No. 1. * 
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tisis been borrowed bj the English, and a Peace Society^ 
similar to that of MaMacbnsettSf has been organized at Lon* 
tlon. In point ofpabliclc patronage it has, howeveri shared 
the fate of the parent society here. While many pretendedly 
rharitaMe and benevolent societies, whose objects are yery 
equivocal, not to say dangerous, in tlie view of an enlighten- 
ed thinker, are largely encouraged and loudly applauded^ 
the P^ace Society, which cam proidttce nothing bat good, and 
may produce rrflry great good, is disregarded or ridiculed* 
Why this Is so in Great Britain, it is not difficult to dis- 
cover. Her government, lilie every government of the same 
'description. Is essentially military, and the class of people 
that direct piiUfck opinion, and more especially that patronize 
publick institutions, have an immediate personal interest in 
leeping up the military system. Her power over her 
colonies, her influence on the continent, and in fact her 
aristocratical establishments at home, all rest on the basis of 
military power in tlie dominant part of the nation. This is 
distincfly perceived by thbse who take a correct view of the 
subject and felt hf a sort of instinct through the whole circle 
of dependants and supporters. Hence such men as Mr. W il- 
berforce and his friends, who were willing to devote their 
lives to the cause of the African»*-and a noble cause it cer- 
tainly was — ^have not a word to say in favour of a prcgect 
tending to discourage the military spirit and bring aboiii^ if 
such a thing shoidd ever be found practicable, a cessation of 
the custom of international war. And yet it is impossible 
but that they and every other friend of humanity must wish 
wen to such a pnject. * It is nU^ thai lAey leoe Ce$ar Icae^ 
ImI that ilhcy Ime Bamc moreJ In delivering the Afiioans 
from bondage, one uf their raotives-^we nay say .one of 
their twnouraible motives*— no doubt was that England would 
derive from the abolition of the slave trade^ the glory of a 
Jimnane and magnanimous policy. They could act at once 
the parts ot lovera of their country and friends d* mankind. 
Now these motives are diqoined^ and the latter is found to be 
the less prevalent of thetwo^ 

With us, liowever, these two motives are united in favour 
of euGOumging the plan before us. Our institutions are in 
their nature paciBck, Offensive war is in all cases directly 
against our interest— and in the offensive part of defensible 
war, we shall always labour under a disadvantttge in corn- 
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parison with nations that tolerate extemfiVe nilttary estab^ 
Hilbiiienti. Hence every thing that tends to make a pacifick 
poKey general among nations^ has a direct bearing for our 
particular adrantage* And hence, whatever we do from a 
motive of general hmnanitf and benevolence to encoorage 
the prevalence of peace, will alibird b» the additional satis- 
faction of promoting at the same time, the immediate and 
pecttliar interest of our own comitry. We propose now to 
submit ft few remarks upon the general sntject with a view 
to covtribute the little that lies in our power^ towards the 
removal of ^ocb prejudices, as may exist in the minds of 
some against tlie Peace Society, and towards its general 
miooess. VTe shsU first make one or two pi^liminaiy ob- 
servations, upon certain erroors, into which the friends of 
tins society have permitted themselfes to be drawn, and 
which may have had considerable infnence in obstructing its 
progress. 

The firrt of these errours, that we shall notice, is the 
opinion entertained and practised upon by some who have 
written upon tbb subject, that it was expedient or necessary 
to support the cause by pointing out particularly the si^posed 
inconvenlcAioe and injustice of our late war with En^nd. 
Nowtheellect of this is in the^ret place very disadvantageous, 
as it indisposes at once the minds of a large portion of the 
coamm^ to the whole business, an^ secondly the opinion 
Ksdf is not philosophical. While the military system 
exists among nations, every consistent and rational friend 
of peace, however enthosiastick he may be in the cause, mast 
ateit that there may be some necessary and defensive wars. 
it is the system itsdf, which is the propca* subject of attack. 
Now the war in question may or not have been one of this 
character,' and this is a question into which the Peace So* 
ci^ and its ftiends are not compelled to inquire, the discus- 
shm of it being quite disconnected with thfsr elects. 

It is proper to observe, that in the panqiMets before us, 
there appears a disposition to keep the interest c( the society 
entirely distinct from party politics — and in general, the 
temper of the times is such at present that there is no 
materid damage to be apprehended from this quarter. We 
have, however, thought it prosier just to indicate the danger 
for the conrideration of such as may discuss the sukject at 
this or at a future time, when there may perhaps bo more 
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exciteraevt than time ii a»w# It is akm %b we8 t^ VMoarik^ 
that tlMHigh some bave^ ia ot^portii^ the Fteace Sodety^ 
introdaced topicks and opiQians considered as federal, tlie 
repnblicaD party are» we believe^ 1^ their princiftest at least aB 
macliiBter^ted in the saceess of the pnyect as the other— aince 
its general featurts coiacidB exactly with their views of the 
da^r of great military estabUshfttents and eoascMated 
aathority in the civil nagistraoy. These obserrationa we 
hope to have made^ without <>ffen£ng the fMends tf either 
political paHy» boA which it is the direct interest^ and we 
presome the strong wish of the sootefy^to conc^ate as mncli 
as possible. 

The other point, open wliidi we wish to make soim pre- 
liminary remarks, is the impropriety of connecting the olgects 
of the society with the opinions of particolar individuals re- 
specting the lawfulness of self-defence. Sobm persons ws 
know comider it illegal and onchristian to take the life of 
another in the strictest sdf< defence, even when the sacrifice 
of our own must be the consequence of forbearance. We 
have ourselves heard people, apparently respectable and rin- 
cere, declare that if they themselves^ or to make the case still 
stronger^ their friend or father were attacked by a highway- 
man, they should feel it a doty not to stand upon the drfensive 
tosuch an extentas taput the life of the assailant in danger f 
but should ratlM^r wait for an i«tefpo4tion of Frovidenoe in 
thrir behalL This opinion, however plausible it may appear 
to some^is in .the view of others downright nonsense, and we 
confess ourselves to be of this number,— we should therefore 
wirfi to see the defence of the P^ace Society and the eSbria 
made to eflfect its olgects he^ qnite d^ir of rach ridloulouB 
enthufiriaam as this. No reasonable man caii entertain any 
doubts of bis right to ddbnd his own life agakist unjust vlo<* 
lence^and in fact any other mode of eondact amounts to sui- 
cide. The principle for which such enthusiasts contend irouM, 
to be sure, if established, be a very effectual preventive of 
war ; but this is not the sort of assistance that we want. Ad- 
mitting in its AiU extent the right of personal and national 
self-detence as generally acknowledged, there will remain 
sufficiently strong grounds for disapproving the practice of 
war and attc^mpting to abolish it j and we shall now proceed 
to make a few observations uptm, 

1* The real character^ war. 
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S. The inctkftbaHjr of pvttiiig M end to it 

a. The ptuhable eflbct oi Peace Societies in proaotiBg 
this object. 

i. The character of war variea Terjr Huich in difierent stages 
of society. Fighting merely for the love of it» a^ears to bo 
the amoaement and occnpation of ali harbarons nations. The 
historical annab of SYory people^ that has any > bear witness 
to tliis. Eyery newly diacoyerod island confirnw it. Where- 
ever yon find men in aiqr qnarter of the globe^ yon are snre 
to find tiiem at war ; no mattsr what their habits and cha- 
racter n^ay he in other respeds. The gendeist and the most fe- 
rocious appear to possess Uiis taste in equal perfection. Evem 
the indoleot and voloptttous Otaheitans» and the inhabitants 
of thePelew Islands* represented asthe mildest and most amia* 
bio of the hnman raoe» have their natural and national ene* 
miesy with whom they carry on a series of continual wars» as 
perseveringlyf as conscientionsiy and as patriotically as the 
Fr»ch and English. Why this is so is certainly a cnrions 
snbiect of inquiry. No doubt if a particular examination 
wore made with regard to each indiYidoal war that occurs. 
OTon anM>ng ttie most barbarous tribes, some pretence ai dis« 
puto between the parties would be alleged asthe moving cause. 
But if we look at the nmtter philos^hically^ it is obvious 
enough that these unimportant differences ate not the real 
reason why the wars are waged. . They are only pretences 
which it is thought necessary to urge as a matter of ferm, or 
at best a sort of signals* to notify the parties thi^ they aro 
now at liberty to commence an operation that they love from 
other causes. We may come to this conclusion with the 
same certaintyt that we should in private life with regard to 
two individuals who were constantly engaged in dispirtis and 
quanrds. In eveiy instance they have some supposed injury 
to complain of» but the real difficulty is their own quarrel* 
soaM dnqMMition. Are we to attribute the continual wars 
among barbarous tribes to an innate hostOity of man to many 
with Hobbest or most we seek for motives in the love of ex* 
citement or the love of distinction 7 However this may be, 
the general condusion in .point of fact is» that war is almost 
the Miy occupation of savage nations. 

As i«finement advances^ the arts of peace are introduced. 
War ceases to be the only business and takes its place as one. 
of the number of the ordinary 4md regular occupations of so* 
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defy. At this period the manner of condactiTig it is improx'ed 
and humanized and reduced to a system of rules, sanctioned 
by public opinion, to which indiriduals naturally submit. — 
Prisoners, instead of being made stares or put to death, are 
treated with marked courteousncss and exchanged. Prirato 
property is in some cases respected. Ambassadours are 
acknowledged as sacred and in general the belligerent parties 
pique themselves upon adopting a generous demeanour toj 
wards each other. In short, the reiinemeitt and polish that 
perrade all parts of the social machine, communicate them- 
selres to war, as well as to the rest. If howerer we examine 
the causes of wars at this period of society, we shall find tcti^ 
son to apply to them exactfy the same remark, that we hare 
made upon those of an earlier^one. In each particular case 
there is now, as there was (hen, some complaint made of wrong 
that has been suffered or some doubtful point put forward as 
being in dispute between the parties. But considering 
the immense disproportion between the ralue of the in* 
terests at stake and the sacrifices of every kind made in the 
course of the war, it is perfectly clear that we must look 
somewhere else for the real causes. It is obrious that the 
parties are urged on by the impulse of some interest or pas- 
sion entirely independent of the supposed point at issue. In 
many cases this is so clear as to be quite indisputable. 
When for example Frederick the Great seizes Silesia and al- 
leges certain antiquated pretensions to it, which hare not the 
shadow of real justice — when Bonaparte, previously to his 
inrasion of Russia, musters up his pretended list of grierances^ 
we see at once that these allegations are almost arowedly 
formal. And though in some other caseii there may really 
appear to be some doubtful interest of considerable importance 
in agitation between the parties, the disproportion is still so 
great between the ralue of the thing sought and the sacri- 
fices made to obtain it, that it is quite certain, this is not the 
real reason of the war. 

Howerer uncertain it may be to what motive we are to 
attribute the disposition to hostility in uncivilized nations, 
there can be no great difficulty in assigning to its true causes 
the frequency of wars in the present state of society. These 
causes are unquestionably the existence of the military profes- 
sion in the social system as one of the principal arenues to for- 
tune and fame, the toleration of war in pubUck opinion as a 
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fut of this ftystem^ tabd the ap^uoe bestowed upon those, whor 
distingaiah themsdvea in miliUury operatioiiB. The existence 
ef the military profession as one of the regalar occupations of 
society is a legacy hequeathed to us from those ages when 
fighting was the only emfdoymenty and the way in which it 
keeps up the habit of war among nations is perfectly obvious^ 
This bdiQg one of the professions^ a certain portion of every 
generation as they enter upon the stage of life, devote them<* 
idves to it for a subsistence* . The ardent and powerful 
take the lead^ and in order to diatiqguish themselves and 
acquire the fame and fortune that they covets they must 
have war. In proportion to the importance of this pro* 
fession in any particular state^ its influence .will have 
effect in regulating the pi^blick affairs. In all the govern* 
menta, both of ancient and modern Europe^ this influence has 
always predominated over all others. If circumstances place 
the direction of publick affairs Jiatiiridly in the hands of one of 
these military apirits he hedomes a conqueror.and directs the 
whole ^ergies of his country to the destruction of his neigh-* 
hours. — ^Ttese wars ita their mildest form are only strug^es 
between the military professions of the twocountries^ carried 
on to be sure at the expense of the people^ and accompanied 
by great destruction of private property. No national interest 
is at stake, and^ations as bodies politick have really nothing 
to do with them but to suffer from thenu Sometimes tbs 
stnif^e becomes more general and almost every individual 
ia compelled to stake his life and whole fortune upon the issue. 
In either case the moving causes remain the same. 

We are therefore to look upmi war not as a method of ad- 
justing disputes among natiolis, although it has tliis ostensible 
aspect and is so spoken of in declarations and manifestoes. 
In this sense it would be liable to all the ridicule of the an- 
cient and exploded system of judicial combat, in which God 
was considered as ^ving victory to the side of justice. We 
are to consider it as nothing more than an unfortunate cus* 
tom, that had its origin in times of barbaijsm, and is kept in 
exi^nce at a period of society, with the character and man- 
ners of which it is entirely at variance, by being made the 
occupation of a distinct corps or profession in the state^ and 
encouraged and justified by publick opinron. 

On ti^e principles we are to form our opinion of the justice 
or injustice of particular wars and oi* the characters of indi« 
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Tidmib who kaTe diatUigiiislied theiiflelfea in ti» mttitBfy 
profemoii. The morality or immorality of an actioa d^ 
pends entirely iqion the opinion of the agent with regard to 
it If he thinks l^imaelf right, he is right, because he is bonnd 
at every moment to act according to his sincere conviction at 
the time, however faulty he may he in another respect in not 
sufficiently enlightening his conscience. Now when we eon* 
sider how much publick opinion regulates our moral notions, 
we ought not to judge very hardly c^the character of an in* 
dividual who acts up to the moral standard of his age itad 
country. However barbarous and bloody a thing war may 
he in itself, and however as a custom it nuiy be worthy of M 
execration, we are not to judge of the authors of any particu- 
lar war precisely on the same ground, but are to inquire 
whether they acted up to the spirit of the times, whether they 
made war for those purposes for which it is generally resort^ 
to, and in the manner in which it is generally carried on. A 
wise statesman, though too familiar with the subject or too 
much carried away by tlie current of contemporary politics, 
to avoid war entirely, will shew his judgm^t in reaorting to 
it as seldom as possible. A generous spirit, though insensl* 
Ue by habit to the every day cruelties of the mUitary profeg^ 
sion, will display itself by mitigattog and alleviating them as 
much as possible in particular instances. The same sort of 
charity should be extended to tlie class of men called conquo- 
rors as to the other members of the military profession* 
They, lilLe the rest, only follow the lead of publick opinion and 
prove themselves eithw more fortunate mr more powerful than 
their brother soldiers. The motives of them all for fghting 
are in general about the same. Take for instance JEtonaparte 
and Wellington, and you find their characters (indepen^ntly 
of someparticular actions, which have bean attributed to the for- 
mer,) substantially alike. Both are devoted by their Mends to 
the military profession, before they are able themselves to form 
an opinion of its character. Both are men of high minds and 
indefatigable activity, and rise of course to the first hmoun of 
that profession that circumstances place within their reach. 
They pursue the military life as an occupation, and the justice 
or injustice of the wars they are engaged in is probably the 
last thing that enters into the minds of either. 

The real thing therefore to be considered is the publick opin- 
ion tliat tolerates this profession and the establishments con- 
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Bected wifh it ; and while we extend a reasonable and proper 
charity to indiyiduala, we are at full liberty to condemn, as 
directly and pointedly as we please, the custom itself. 

Bat is it not necessary sometimes in self-defence ? This is 
the ground on which it is placed by Orolius and the civUlans | 
and with respect to this it may be obserred^that there is probably 
more or kssjnstice^ which is all that can be meant in this case by 
necessity, on one side or other in every war. But taking t)ie 
fiabject generally it is too absurd to suppose that war is a neces*- 
snry part of the social- system, and that nations could not get 
along without it, when the great wonder seems to be how tliey 
are able to exist at all with it 

We have shewn already that mflitary conquerors are formed 
by tlw operation of the publick opinion in favour of the pro- 
fwsion* Wiere it not forthis they would not feel the desire or 
liave the means of carrying on offensiFe operations, and there 
would of coarse be no necessity of defensive operations to meet 
tbera. In whatever light we regard the subject we stiU re- 
turn to the same point as the source of the evil. Some have 
6aid» that if civilized nations should lay aside the military sys- 
tem, they would be subject to the inroads of barbarian^;, who 
' woidd overwhelm them, as the Northern hordes did the Ro- 
flian Empire. They would be an easy prey, it is said, to the 
Arst comer. This, however, is clear^ a futile objection. The 
world is now explored, and we know that no such danger 
exists. (HisaUfBtLjsRiii^iaaesiVkfquecepr^mkrvenuneviendra 

War then, in its resl character, is a vicious custom inde« 
jfenaible on any rational grounds, b^ueathed to us by bar- 
baroaa ancestors, and maintained in society by being made 
a separate profi^ion, and by the support and encouragement 
«f publick opinion.' We now come to the second point : viz. 

S» I%« praeticabUiUy of jnMif^ an end to the custom of war. 
This point resolves itwif into two branches ; the ptfssiMlity 
and the probability of effecting the object in question. 

The first inquiry is, is it ponsMe in the nature of things that' 
the custom of war should be eradicated ? And this we see no 
giDod reason to answer in the negative. War is a ttcums 
ixfsto»— -that is, a particular form, in which vicious dispo- 
sitions exhibit themselves. Now we cannot conceive of the 
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absolute impostUUUg at eradieatitif; any particidar Tidoua 
habity however de^p«rooled and general it may be<— and 
howeTer dHSeidt may bo the attempt to remove it Vice we 
know will always disfday itself in some form or other, until 
the human character undergoes a radical change ; and there* 
fore it is sometimes pretended, that wars will never come to 
an end. But does it follow, because vice itself cannot be remov* 
edf that fliere is no prospect of success in the attack of one 
particular form of vicious practices 7 This is not the sort of 
reasoning that we apply in other cases. Individual immoralitiea 
are also palticolar forms of vicious practke^ and we might 
just as well argue from the same grounds, that It is absolutely 
impossible to remove them, and quite useless to do any thing 
with a view to that object. In regard to these, it may in 
fact be considened next to impossible that the object can be 
etected— at least we think the improbabilijfcy of eradicating 
entirely any i^trHcular form <tf individual vice that may be 
mentioned, for instanoe^ drunkenness, much greater than that 
of putting an eiid to wars. Yet we institute societies, write 
books, ai^ preach sermjoas to discourage intemperance. Why 
should not the same thing be done with regard to war, however 
great We may consider the improbability of effecting a com- 
plete reformation ? The reason why there is a greater pre- 
bability of removing this aatioiial vice than of reforming 
the world in regard to individual vicious indulgences is 
obvious. The latter are eommonly accompanied with an 
immediate pleasure, which acts as an incentive to the 
transgression of duty. War is, in its nature, at once 
Imrrible and absurd, and nothing but the force df habit, and 
accldentd interested assodatioos could |H>ssibly create an 
artificial taste for it in the nnnd ef any body. It is obvious 
that such artificial associations may by possibility be over- 
come, however general and deep rooted they may be, and 
admHtidg even, that practices founded on some natural 
association of immediate pleasure with vice never can be 
tfaecked. For this reason, national vices are more suscep- 
tible of reform than individual ones, and there have beoa 
some remarkable instances of success in this particular ; 
among which are the cessation to a great degree of reli* 
gious persecution — ^the discontinuance of the practice of 
killing or enslaving prisoners <^ war^-and the almost 
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geMrd abolitloii of the Afriegti dave trftdet ttt laaRt of tlie 
pnUick toleration of it. WhUe theoe abuses extetedf the. 
idea of reformitig any one of them was probably considered 
as wild and chimerical a notion^ as some at fresent consider 
the possible cessation of wtir. No doubt it was looked upon 
as intpo99iUe to reform theQi-«but noMr that the tiling is done* 
we can rery readily see a vast diflference between tbem anA 
another abuse that is net yet reformed. This diflbrence» 
however^ is in reality nothing more than the dififeronca 
between a ihifig that has been dtme and a thiag tluU has noi* 
The latter is apt to be lool^d upon as impdssibla^ JoTf it in 
saidf ^ihis iking anUd hope keen don^f it wouU have keen 
itme^^^^fioplewtmUharDeatQom^ now— and the 

world is too indolent to examine why the object may 
have been neglectM^ or whether any bettn* reason oan bo 
given why the thing eanmut be d^Mie, than that it hoe na^ 
As we consider this conckidon rather in the nature of a ntm 
sequiturf we sbalU for the reasons statad above^ take it for 
granted that there is no impoeeilnlMf of eradicating the cus^ 
tarn of war^ and proceed to thesecond point of anqaiigr under 
this head. 

What if ike prakMUiy tf the 4keantimume$ sf ttts pnu/iee 9 
The answer to this questioa dqpends upon the answer .that 
aaisey be gi^en to the following one, wliiph is ia fact only thf 
same question in other words. What probability is there 
that publick opmion nay change wtth regard to the oharacv 
t^ of war? 

The military ^stem is sustailied in the puUick opiiiiQn» 
first, by its antiquity and tbefamaiarity with it, derived from 
Ms long continued practice. This is of course a defence 
Hiat cannot be immediately shakem Nothing can alter what 
is already past, or make this custom, as Napcrieon did bis 
Berlin and Milan decrees, to be viewed as non aroeniu In 
eppositien, however, to the effect of antiquity, may be urged 
that the practke is admitted by all to be bad. Jf obody 
defends it, though aH allow it to be ancient. It is not» there- 
fore, of the number of those abuses^ which have become so 
sanctHted by age that they are consiteedas bleasings, and that 
it is thought sacrilege to attempt to reform them. The only 
unfavourable effect of the antiquity of this practice, is to 
make the iniquity and horronr of it less striking^ and tlius 
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to ftbate in flome degree tlie seal (hat might be fdt for its 
removal. 

The second great reason why war is tolerated by pablick 
opiniont is the manner, in which it is treated by the great 
majority of writers, philosopliicaU historical, and poetical. 
>lutlung is so bad that it has not its bright side, and it aeenu 
to have been a malignant contrivance, of tlie enemies of 
humanity, to associate with the external aspect of war as 
many imposing and captivating circumstances as possible. 
It happena, tbensfore, by a strange and most unnatural com- 
bination, that the preparations for the most desolating scene 
of misery that the earth afibrds, are more gorgeous and 
glittering, than tor any other occasion whatever. Blood an4 
murder wear the array 'of a pompous festivaL To see a 
large body of troops in their costly and elegant equipments. 
With glittering arms and joyous faces, one would think they 
were going somewhere to cekbrate a great and glorious 
national jubilee. Instead of that, they are merely marching 
to a distant spot to meet as many more, as gaily dreat as 
themselves, and slaughter them in cold lilood, for reasons, 
of which they are completely ignorant, and which are so 
trifling that they may be said not to exist Such is the 
inconsistency between the external and actual character of 
war. There is also, a great developement of inteUectsal 
and physical powers is the course of these vast and dreadfal 
struggles, and a field afforded by the various incidents of 
tiiem, for all the exercise of the finest feelings and most 
amiable virtues. All these circumstances combine to midce 
military transactions a very favourable subject for poetry — 
besides which, in the eariier stages of society when the best 
poets commonly appear, there is no other important or 
honourable line of action — ^nothnig else is thought worth 
description. The consequence is» that from the time of 
Homer to that of Walter Scott, war has been the never 
ceasing theme of poetry. Description delights to dwell upon 
its favourable side— 4o expatiate on the grandeur and beauty 
of its external display— -4o describe the vigour and bravery 
of its. heroes. The poets are a race of imitators, and 
it has been correctly observed before, that it is quite impos- 
sible to say how much mischief the works of Homer alone 
may have done the world by encouraging a taste and fond- 
ness for military scenes. The worid has gradually become 
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better inftfrmed and more eHllghtened— oflMr oGcnpatiem 
beside the military have been introdnced into socieTf, and 
other riewB are generally entertidned of war by jadicious 
nen^ but It fltill remains tlie best subject of poetry» and as such 
continoes to be constantly employed at the present day. Even 
Byron, who in one of his works has painted better, than any 
body before him, the vices of the practice resorts to the worst 
f pedes of military characters for the heroes of his narrative 
poems* 

The historians might have been expected to be a little 
more considerate in their views of society and character 
than the poets. They must of coorae give narrations of 
wars, which have been and still are, almost the only poblick 
business of nations ; but one would naturally suppose that 
they would have viewed them as they are, as the bane and 
scourge of the world, and while they consigned them to 
memory, have carefully noted their true character. They 
have done, however, m^ing of all this. They net only give 
a disproportionate place in their narratives to militaiy 
transactions, large as the space is that they would properly 
occupy, but never hint, even by casual reflections, at the folly 
and barbarity of the custom. They speak of it wtth calmness 
and freedom as if it wero the natural business of life. Mifitary 
success and skill is apjdauded without much regard to the 
cause in which it has been exerted. Nothing could be more 
fHvolous for instance, than the pretended causes of the 
Peloponnesian war, that laid the foundation of the ruin <rf 
Greece— nothing more infamous than many of the individual 
enterprises, undertaken in the course of it. But we hear 
from Thucydides — a profound and philooophick thinker 
too — no reflections on the nature of this great vice in society. 
He gives a clear, circumstantial, minute detail of military 
transactions as they occurred, with occasional acute obser- 
vations on the motiVQB of his characters. Tet one would 
think, that a generous mind like his, sharpened as it was by 
adversity, would hardly have refrained from frequent bursts 
of indignation, in relating how the hopes and fortunes of 
the cultivated world were sacrificed to the- miserable pas- 
sions of a few demagogues and generals. Tacitus is almost 
the only historian who dwells but litfle on military details. 
The reason is, however, that they did not fall within the 
scope of his subject. His reproofe of tyranny are so manly 
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and rtgoTom, that one is almoat tempted to think that war 
woidd hare appeared under his pencil in ita true colounu 
Much might liaye been expected from the modem pbiloso- 
fhkk historianSf Hume, GibboOf and VoltMre — but such 
expectations will be disappointed. The latter, in manj 
detached passages of bis various writings, exhibits aa correct 
Tiewa of this sulyect as possible-^but to flatter the vanity of 
his kingy Loui3 XY^ lie dwells upon the battle of Fontenoy 
with the fondness of an amateur, and has given a finer 
graphical desiTiptiou of it than is extant in lustory of anj 
(lather whatever. 

However the poets and historians might have erred in 
their estimate of the character of the military system, it was 
paturally to be expected that the philosophers should have 
viewed it in its true light. Those who made it their profes- 
sion to examine things by the clear eye of reason, and in the 
silence of the passions, could not certainly suffer themselves 
to be misled by this vulgar pt*ejudice. Unfortunately 
roost of the distinguished iJolitical writers have not only 
not discouraged ti^e military spirit, but have actually 
done every thing to prcmote and heighten it. In the Repub- 
]ick of PlatOf all the citizens were to devote themselves 
exclusively to the army, and so it was we know, in practice 
in the system of Lycurgus — nor do we recollect any philo>» 
suphical writer who has made it a business to point out the 
radical vice of the military system. On the contrary, all 
of them when they have occasion to speak of it, regu^d it 
as an established part of social order, and extol in high 
terms the display of military virtues and talents. Even 
Montesquieu observes of Alexander^ among other loity 
encomiums, that in the wildest sallies of his extravagance^ 
he had a flash of reason which directed him — and that those 
who pretend to censure his conduct were as incapable of 
understandings as they were of equalling it. And yet, this 
man could march his army five or six hundred miles through 
an African desert, in order to prevail upon an impostor to 
teU him he was not the son of his father-*4ind conid 
afterwards murder his best friend for not believing the 
assertion. 

In process of time there arose a great scholar, who under* 
took to reduce war to a system of rulesp-*we allude to the 
treatise of Grotius on the law of Peace and War. Unfor* 
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taoately tbis great scholar was but a poor phHosopber^ and 
although tbis was more the fault of his age than his own, the 
consequences have been Tery unfavourable to the cause of 
humanity. He ju9tifies the practice of war on the ground 
of the justifiableness of personal self-defence, a thing with 
whicliy as we have shewn already, war, as a custom, has 
nothing to do. Taking it for granted that Some wars may 
be justifiable, be considers it for the best that all wars t^ould 
be ao considered, that are once formaUy declared, and lays 
down a system of rules, calculated to mitigate to a certain de- 
gree the cruelties generaDy attending them. If war must con- 
tinue as a part of the social system^ it is, no doubt, better that It 
should be carried on with as little barbarity as possible^ and 
on that supposition the treatise of Grotius may have pro- 
duced great advantage. Some may also think, among those 
who believe in the possible discontinuance of war, that an 
improvement in the manner of carrying it on was a neces- 
sary step in the progress of society towards its abolition. 
It appears to us, however, sufficiently probable, that if Oro- 
tius, instead of temporising with it as he did, had at tliattime 
when the barbarity of it first began to be felt by the world, 
made a vigorous attack upon the practice itself, it would 
hare been quite as likely to succeed, as at any subsequent 
period. As it was, the practice came down to succeeding 
generations, in the milder form in which he recommended it, 
sanctioned by the authority of his great name, which at the 
period when he lived was incalculably high. This was a 
sort of turning point, and was to decide whether a custom that 
bad flourished so long through barbarous ages was to Viim 
on through ages of refinement ; and the work of Grotios 
must have contributed considerably to the latter effect. 
Those who have treated this subject since Grotius have 
also grounded themselves almost entirely upon his work, and 
it is in fact rather remarkable, that this department of poli- 
tical philosophy, in practice by far the most important to the 
world, should not have been handled by any author of real 
ability. The writers on the law of nations are perhaps, as 
a class, the least valuable in the circle of political science. 

The result of our observations on this point is,thattlie 
favnurable manner in which war has been treated by most 
writers of all classes, is one principal reason why it is tole- 
rated by publick opinion. Now it is obvious that this engine 
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or books mskj, and probably will in the course of time, be 
Employed on the contrary side, and may be expected to act 
at least as efficaciously in favour of truth as it has dou^ 
agaiast it If the elementary historicaly and political trea- 
tisesy that are in the hands of youth* instead of considering 
war as a necessary and legitimate branch of the social system^ 
and dwelling with complacency on its details, should describe 
it as the principal scourge of the world, and at least as 
absurd as it is mischievous, it is clear that they would grow 
up with very dilTerent notions of it from the common ones. 
Poetry will of course follow in the track of publick 
opinion rather than lead it, because it is a sort of commodity 
that must be suited to the publick taste ; but even in this 
department of literature^ the progress of refinement is 
gradually introducing a very important and favourable 
change* The fictions, which have been the most popular 
within the last half century, describe the actions and pas- 
sions of private life, and arc found to possess a much deeper 
interest, than narratives of great political or hi«itorical move- 
ments* These, though generally in prose, come for all moral 
purposes under the description of poetry, and thus military 
viKues have already ceased to be the sole objects of interest 
in fictitious narration. The principal poets of Great Britain 
still continue, as was observed before, in their metrical com- 
positions, to select their heroes fram the class of pirates and 
conquerours. But it cannot be long before they will discover 
how much they lose by this choice. How much greater interest 
we feel for example in the Antiquary than in the Corsair. Nor 
is it necessary that the poets'should lose the opportunity of de- 
scribing these immense exhibitions of power and feoling, 
occasioned by war. It is only necessary to take a correct 
and fair view of the subject, so as not to mislead publick 
feelings and a battle may still be as fine a sul^ect for descrip- 
tion as an earthquake, a plague, or an inundation. 

The form of the European governments is one great 
objection to the probability of a reform in the management 
of international disputes. The Abbe de St. Pierre* who 
interested himself very much in this subject about a century 
ago in France, and wrote one or two works upon it, presented 
a memorial to Cardinal Fleury, then Prime Minister, 
< whose dear delight^' says Pope, < was peace' — and who 
might, therefore, be looked upon as rather favourable to the 
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Bcheme, Bia answer was^ <Tou have forgotten^ M. TAbbe, 
as a preliminary measure, to despatch a troop of mission- 
aries, to change the hearts of iungs and princes.' It is 
too true* that while a few individuals,, not tlie most likely 
by the terms on which they hold their power to be particu* 
larly attentive to the real intenrats of their subjects, have 
the sole direction of a number of contiguous nations, -there 
cannot be much hope of a permanent preservation of peace. 
Bnt will it not be the natural effect of the progress of poli- 
tical knowledge and general improvement, that the European 
governments will pass from the hands of hereditary inileis 
ii^to those of something like a fair representation of the 
popular feeling and interest? Are there not even strong 
indications in the present aspect of Europe that the epoch oi 
inch a change is rapidly approaching ? These are great 
questions, which wouldftirnish matter of themselves for a longb 
inquiry «— If however, by means of such an improvement, the 
I^Temments of Europe should ever be brought to act upon a 
&ir and enlightened view of the publick interest, it is clear 
that we should have fio more wars. Supposing even that 
those governments remain as they now are^ is there not 
room to suppose that in process of time, and in the pro- 
gress o{ general information, the voice of publick opinion 
may declare itself with such clearness and decision against 
war, that even arbitrary governments may be compelled to 
listen to it— 

*< War is a same which, were tiieir svbjeets ime, 
< Kings woidd not play at.' 

This is poetry, but no fiction — ^for kings are themselves the 
subjects of opinion, and must obey her orders or lose tlieir 
power ; and perhaps, instead of doubting whether subjects 
will ever arrive at the point of wisdom necessary for effect- 
ing this object, we ought rather to be surprised that they have 
not reached it long ago. 

It will be perceived from these remarks, that we place no 
great confidence in the league of kings and princes in Eu- 
rope for the preservation of peace, sometimes called the Holy 
JUtiance or Christian Treaty. Tmeo Danaos et donaferentes. 
If they really wish for the permanent tranquillity of the 
World, let them disband their standing armi( s, end give up 
their military and naval establishments. When we see them 
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entering into a combination to do this bj common consent^ 
we shall begin to think them in earnest^ and not before^ But 
it is little better than a mockery of the world, to make these 
publick professions, while they keep on foot armies of two or 
three hundred thousand men eacii, all burning for an opportu- 
nity to enjoy the occupation and profit of a new struggle. The 
only real ground of dependence is the intelligence and good 
sense of the people. When the publick voice is once clearly and 
fully lifted up against war, it will cease ; and till then the 
solemn farce of Holy Alliances will probably aggravate 
rather than diminish the evil. 

But what can be substituted for war ? How shall national 
differences be terminated without it ? This reminds us of a 
remark of Voltaire upon a different subject — Je vous dilivre 
iPune betejiroce qui vous dtcore et vom me demanded ce gueje 
*oeux meitre d sa place. I am delivering you from a wUd 
beast just ready to devour you, and you ask me what I mean 
to put in his place. It is obvious thet in this case every 
change must be for the better. The great adversary him- 
self could not devise a scheme for settling disputes more 
fraught with mischief than the present. Most writers on this 
subject have recommended the establishment of an interna* 
• tional tribunal, in the nature of an Amphictyonic council to 
settle differences between nations. This was the plan of St» - 
Pierre. Kant, who wrote a pamphlet upon it, has fdso recom- 
mended a sort of confederation among states for this purpose* 
This scheme is considered objectionable by some, on the 
ground that either the sovereignty of independent states must 
be compromised by making this tribunal sovereign over thenoi 
all, or that the tribunal haying no power to enforce its de- 
crees would be entirely inefficient. We are very doubtful 
about the force of this objection, and think it not improbable 
that it would be found in practice a matter of great ease and 
familiarity to settle by arbitration such differences as might 
band fide occur between independent nations. These would 
generally be of no great consequence and almost always of that 
kind, in wliich it is better for all partiies, that the dispute 
should be settled any way than not at all. 

Besides, and this is a point which we think entitled to more 
consideration than it has yet received — what necessity is there 
to provide for the determination of many international dis- 
putes ? Most of the wars waged for a century or two in Eu- 
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rope hare nominally arisen from claims and contests, of an- 
cient origin, bequeathed trom generation to generation as 
standing grounds for quarrel. Now, supposing all such old 
matters to be once fairly adjusted, as a preliminary step to a 
new mode of settling national disputes in future — ^what new 
subjects could be expected to arise ? Nations, it is obvious, 
have in reality no clashing interests. What promotes the 
interest of one promotes the interest of all, since it is really 
for the advantage of every nation that all the rest should be 
as prosperous as possible. It is true that if mQitary estab- 
lishments and standing armies remained, the personal interest 
of those connected with them would never want for pretences 
to engage nations in war. But the fair trial of a new system 
would presuppose the entire suppression of such establish- 
ments. And as we conceive this last- mentioned cause, to wit, 
the interest of persons connected with military establishments, 
to be at bottom the moving cause of most, if not all wars, 
we are sanguine enough to apprehend, that if this were fairly 
removed, there would be no great trouble found in adjusting 
any accidental differences. Such diflbrehces would probably, 
as has just been observed, be surprisingly few— and there 
being nobody in the state personally interested in making 
war about them, the utter inefflcacy and inexpediency of this 
mode of adjusting them would strike every body too plainly 
t6 iiermit the thought of recurring to it. It would in fact be 
universally regarded as an antiquated barbarism — the princi- 
pal stigma on the character of an age, that called itself 
civilized and enlightened. Military establishments operate 
like great schools for teaching the necessity and pro- 
priety of what may be called the military sysiem^t^ as a 
body of clergy in the state are found a most powerful instru* 
ment for keeping up in the publick mind an opinion of the ne- 
cessity and expediency of religion. The iirst efficient step 
therefore that can be taken towards the overthrow of this sys- 
tem, will be the suppression of standing armies and military 
establishments. 

The objection to any attempt of the kind we are consider- 
ing, founded upon a misunderstanding of the doctrine of 
Malthas, that war is a part of the established system of na- 
ture, and that the attempt to put an end to it would be fight- 
ing against Providence — as well as the defence of war, which 
is sometimes set up on tiie authority of certain passages ii» 
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scripture, wetnaidw todfrtYoldm ts reqniie uqr ftttontiom 
We shall therefore pvooeed immediateljr to make a very few 
remarks by way of oonclusioii to tbis arttcle upon the tinrd 
point proposed for examinatbm via. 

3. The praUbk tOtct of Peau 8ock!im m prmmaing Me nk 
eci we art considenng. .And witk regard to this wecertain^ 
[y tbiiik tliat saoli societies are among the most impbitaiit 
and effectual means of produdng that reformatioo in pnblick 
opinion, which we consider the only necessary preliminary to 
the accomplishment of the object. . Ptdilick opinion is very 
sympathetick and Tery apt to foHow tlie lead of large and re* 
sppctable bodies of mc'n. The publicity and notoriety attend-* 
ant on the raeet]n.e^ and proceedings of such societies are also 
very well calculated to attract attention to the subject — and 
this is all timt is wanted. Let th> imblick mind be once di« 
rected (o a serious examination of the matter, and the point 
is gained* These societies may be expected to meet with op- 
position and ridkide, but they have no reason to stand in awe 
of either «me ^r the other* Their object is a js^ood one and 
will defend itself against argument^ nor is it very likely to be 
injured by the sneers of the interested or the frivoltms. We 
bav« said little or nothing in the course of oar remarks of the 
objection that i$ most commonly nrged^ that the project is n 
chimerical one. if by this is meant that it is impomblB to 
execute it, we apprehend it wSl be rather difllcuit to prove 
the point ; and even if it were certainly tmjNMstt/e to put 
an entire end to war, no reason can be given, as has 
been urged before, why every effort should not be imed 
to disc4ittrage it on sound and pn^ier principles. Nobody 
can pretend that it is impTSStble or Improbable^ that the 
steady exertions of societies and individuals should have 
some effect in discouraging a military spirit, if they cannot 
wholly eradicate it. If it be intended to c^^nnect with the 
word an idea of o^snrdt^y, folly or incon§proity, as belonging 
to the plan in question, we consider the epithet as quite mis- 
applied and belonging with much greater propriety to the 
practice itself. What can be more thoroughly and essentially 
^chimericalf aJbmrd, and ridieidons^ than the pn tenre of settling a 
disputed boundary, or a doubtful passage in Grotiim by arrang- 
ing fifty or a hundred tlioosand men in two opposing lines, 
and compelling them to shoot each other down ? This is the 
real chimera, and the attempt to put an end to it is benevolent 
and judicious, and deserves the approbation and encouraget- 
ment of the friends of humanity. 
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We beg kaw tlmvlbre, by way of general snnnary of our 
renuurksy to oheerve in coadadon-^httt the olrject of the 
Peace Sodely le in onr opinion more worthy than any other 
to engage the attention of a benevolent and enlightened 
mind^hat mnch nay certainly be done towards effecting 
thin object^ and that tibe nltioiate attainment of it is by no 
neana to be dei^aired oC-^nd that each anociations are' 
among the noet powerful means Oat can be enqployed towards 
prodncittg these deaMUe eilbcts. 



Abt. III. Ji course of legal study respec^utty addressed to the 
Btudents of Law in the Vhited States. By David Hoffman, 
Frqfkssor of Law in the university of Mdryland. Balti- 
more^ Cole k Maxwell^ 1817, pp. SSS.J ijD C^^^ 

Tub great prognss wlticb has been mMein matbematica}(y-^ 
and physical science daring the two Isst centuries, has 
attracted the attention not only of philosophers, bat of men 
of business. So intimatdy indeed has this progress con-* 
neded itself with the immediate wants and coBiforts of man- 
kind, that it ooridscascely escape the most candess observer. 
But the progress of moral, pdHical, and juridical science, * 
dnrkig the same period, though less perceptible to the com- 
mon eye, is not less wondevfoi ; and has quite as much 
contributed to the irofn'ovement of the human, race, and to 
the developement and security of their most important rights 
and interests. Few persons, indeed, are sufficiently aware 
how forcible, though silent, is the operation of laws, upon our 
manners, hkbite and IMings; and how mucbof our happi- 
ness depends upon a uniform and enligbttened administration 
of publick justice. Whatever of rational liberty and secu- 
rity to private rights and property is now enjoyed in Eng- 
land, and in the United States, may in a great degree be 
traced to the princ^Ies of the common law, as it has been 
moulded and fashioned fh>m age to age by wise and learned 
judges. Not that the common law in its origin or early 
stages was peculiarly fitted for these purposes, for the 
feudal system, with which it originated, or at least became 
eariy incorporated, was a system in many respects the very 
reverse ; but that it has had the advantage of expanding 
with the improvements of the age, and of continually enlarg- 
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iiig itself by an adoption of those naxinis of ciTH right, 
which bj their intrinsick justice and propriety cemunend 
themselrea to the boaoms of all men. The narrow maxims 
of one age have not been permitted to present insnrmountable 
obstacles to the improvements of another, but have become 
gradually obsolete or confined to a very insigniBcant range. 
If it were not beside onr present purpose we night illus- 
trate these remarks by calfing the attention of onr readers 
to the fact, th;it since the reign of queen Elisabethf nearly 
the whole system of equity has been created ; and that tiie 
commercial contracts, which form so great a portion of the 
business of our courts, were before that period either wholly 
unknown, or at the most, but very imperfectly understood. 
In respect to insurance, we may almost say that the law has 

frown op within the latter haJf of the eighteenth century, 
'revious to the time of Lord Mansfield, there are but few 
cases in the reports, which ar^ entitled to much respect 
either for their sound interpretation of princifdes or general 
applicability. It is to his genius, liberality, learning, and 
thorough understanding of the maritime jurists of tiie conti- 
nent, of Cteirac, and Roccns, and Straccha, and Santema^ 
and Locoenius, and Caseregis and Yalin, and to his ardent 
attachment to the equitable doctrines of the civQ law, that 
we are chiefly indebted for that beantiful and rational sys* 
tem, which now adorns this branch of the common law. The 
doctrine of bailments too (which lies at the foundation of tho 
law of shipments) ,wns almost struck out at a single heat by 
Lord Holt,*" who had the good sense to incorporate into the 
Englisli code, that system which the text and the commen- 
taries of the civil law had already built up on the continent 
of Europe. What remained to give perfect symmetry and 
connexion to all the parts of that system, and to refer it to 
its principles, has been accomplished in our times by the 
incomparable essay of Sir William Jones, a man, of whom it 
Is difficult to say, which is roost worthy of admiration, the 
splendour of his genius, the rareness and extent of his ac* 
qoirements, or the unspotted purity of his Iife« Had ho 
never written any thing but his Essay on Bailments, he 
would have left a name unrivalled in the common law, for 
philosophical accuracy, elegant learning, and finishefl analy- 
sis. Even cold and cautious as is tlie habit, if not the 

• The case of Cog^ v. Qemard. 2 Ld. Haym. B. 909. 
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stnictiivef of ft profbasional iiniMl» it is impoflBible to sappKas 
•nthimiaanif when we contemplate such a maiu 

We recal ourselves to the more immediate tcqiicks. on which 
we have already touched-- of the law of bilb of exchange and 
pcomissory notes* how little can be gleaned from works before 
the reign of William and Mary ? And how piany of its most 
useful priuciples are younger than the daj's (as Swift calls 
her) of the good queen Anne ? In the reign of George III« 
more has been done to give a scientifick oast to these doc* 
trines than in ail the preceding ages* And here again we may 
remarky how much has been gained by the accessions and 
aUuvions of the civil law. It is impossible to read the older 
decisions without reviving the memory of Marius and Ca- 
seregis ; or the latter^ without perceiving iheir general coin« 
cidence with the summaryy but profound treatise of Fothier» 
If we pass to the other branches of commefrcial law, we shall 
ind the improvements not less strikin^^ nor less impor* 
taut. Molloy and Malynes^ frehle and inaccurate as their 
treatises are now confessed to be, were until comparatively a 
recent period the ptindpalf though erriag guides of the 
professions on questions respecting tl|^ rights and duties of 
owners* masters* and mariners* of shipper^ and freighters* of 
average* salvage and contribution. In what part of either 
of these writers* or of any cotemporarj or more ancient 
reporters* shall we find the doctrines relative to the earn- 
ing and loss of freight and wages* or relative to charter 
paurtieSf bills of lading* stoppage in transitu and liens* so 
familiar to the modem merchant and lawyer* traced out with 
the important practical distinctions qeloQging to them* 
What was then despatched in a few pages* would now 
require a large volume. Much might f ven at that period 
have been acquired by a diligent study of the maritime 
jorists of the continent; but they were, either unknown* or 
with one or two exceptions passed over in silent neg^t. 
The truth is* that maritime law had theri.but little attracted 
the attention of the courts of common Jaw; and the only 
court* in which the subject was much considered* (we mean 
the admiralty 9) laboured under the severe hostility of these 
courts* and had to maintain an arduous struggle even for 
existence. Under such circumstances its judgments and 
opinions carried little weight in Westminster hall; for few 
were willing to listen to principles which had no authority 
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beyond tbe narrowwalks of Doctora ConmoiHU If weexoept 
the aid borrowed from the dviliaas of the contiiieiitt the 
masterly treatiae <tf Mr« Abbott on the law of shipping is prin* 
cipally founded on the ai\judication8 since the elevatbn of Lord 
Mansfield to the bench ; and in these adjudication^ the 
general consisteiicy with princij^e is as distinguishable as 
their practical importance. 

We have the rather dwelt upon these improToments in 
maritinie law, because they are most obvions to the genend 
observer^ and therefore most readily admitted. In the 
.seTeral branches of this law^ instead of a few elementary 
principles and a few decisions turning upon nice distinctions^ 
we have now a regular system* which though not entirdy 
perfect, exhibits such a scientidftck arrangement and bar* 
mony of principles, that in most of the questions arising in 
practice^ the profession are enabled to relieve themselves from 
those distressing doubts which never fiiil to bring discredit 
upon the law for its si^ipoBed uncertainty. But improve- 
ment has not been confined to commercial law«— -A q»irit of 
scientifick research has diffused Kaelf over the other depart- 
ments of tike common law-^contested questions are now^ and 
fcr a long time have been^ sifted witti the pMst laborions 
diligence^ wdA the limits of principles established with a 
phiksophicai precision and accuracy, which is rardy observ- 
able in the old reports. The doctrines of uses and tmsb^ 
ef last wills and testaments, of contingent rmnainden, and 
executory devi^, and of legacies, although resting on 
ancient and immovable foundations, are reduced to a very 
high degree of exactness and consistency, and fidiowed out 
into their regular rssdts with a truly logical conformity to 
princ^ks, for which we might search in vain in the annab 
of former times. 

' But, although much has been done in modem timte to 
methodise the common law and give it a tqrBtematick char- 
iU^ter, so tliat we m;iy not only arrive at its ]nrinclples by 
rq;alBr analysis, but 'teach its elements and distinctions by 
an enlai^ syntfaesin ; yet it is not to be imagined that the 
profesrion have to emcounter less labour, or to exercise less 
diligence, than form eriy, in order to obtain a maitery of the 
seknce; or that there is little nnceftainty in a^ylng it 
to the solution of X hose questions, which perpetually arise 
in human transactions. To a c^ain extent law must for- 
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en» bo mil^t to aiicertBia^ aii4 doubts not fipmn Hm 
obaeurily and fluctuation of decisioas^ m <be vulgar erron^ 
Qiudy suppoae^ but from tjbe endless complexity and vane^of 
human actions^ fiowev^ certain may be Ike rales of Ihe abi- 
tnte or coinmon Iaw». tbey muBl neceesanly be general! in their 
lai^ii^^ and ivcapalile af a auiMite and perfect apptieatkia 
to the iaumdksi circumstances of lifey which may modify^ 
limits or effect tb^sk. It is impossible to provide by any oai^ 
however extensive^ for the ii^nile vmriely of distinctions an 
to civil Justioey arising from the imperfeetion of hnnMui 
language and fore8igfat» from the conflict of opposing r^hlst 
from the eflfect et real or apparent hardships, ssidiiraB thosa 
minnte eqnitiesf which are often found in different scalesb 
adding somewhat to the weight of each, bat tmttij forming 
an wact equipoise. Until human action$ an capable ^iS 
being lUniled on every side to a defimto range of drciun- 
stances, the fermentalioBa and eomUnationa of which auiy 
be perfectj^ ascertained and enimieratedi uniilthere ahall 
be an entire separation of right from wrong hi all the fansi-^ 
nssB of fife and the elements oC each shaU be inunisciUo and 
repabive) mtil in short we shaU become absolateiy pnra 
and perfect in oar actions ai^ perfectly ooausant of all tbs 
(^enMJons of the past« the present, and the fhtnre, there will 
rsmaln immeasurable ancertaintiea in the }iMr, which will 
call for the esmrcise of fw^essionat talents, and the gmire 
jadgmenta.of conrCo of justice. We must be content, sinca 
WQ cannot iiope to reaUzet these irtopian dreams of haama 
eaecellmtfce, to secure the upright and eniicUimed admiidstra^ 
tion of jnstice by encoari^g learned awocates to fit tham-« 
salves for eminence at the bar, and by siqipQlrtii^ with liberal 
salaries the dignity^ the. virtuu^ and the independenee of the 
bench. 

We have already intimated an iminiaii, tiial the iraprovOi* 
mentB in tbevarious departamnte of law, have in no dqirea 
lessened the neoessity of laboriooa stody to qualify gaufle* 
men tw the lug^r wdks of the projbs8ion« The changea 
of two centoneB have greatiy fadliiatedtfae means of acqair« 
ing a thorough knowledgd of tbe soienoe; but they have 
aim vridened the circle to an almost incalcnlAle extent. 
Sir Hfiiry fipslnmn haa 1^ as a striking picture of th« dif- 
fleulties and diflconragements^ of tbe study of his own time. 
In his preface to his glossary, he says, < Emisit me [mater] 
tamen sub anno altero [1579] Londhium juris noatricapes^ 
Vol. VI. No* i. 7 
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qM Imguam per^grinaniy dialectuni barbafnoiy mettMNlam 
iBCMctiinaiib aMlem noa ingentem soluniy sed peipetius 
luuMrisy suslinendaHif exciditf faleor^ aninms^ blandtanbna' 
que subridens mumf r%idu[i banc miaervamy ferreiB aiii^ex- 
Mnis coercendaoi lijni moiimiM ddlibavL' To be iiire» the 
discourageaieiito (^ that day were not inGonsiderablo--*tlie 
vbole of the law waa locked up ia barbamuB Latin and etill 
mom barbarouB Normaa French. The dootrmes <tf apewd 
pleading were ebecored by the shades of a dead laaguagey 
and by the enbarmssing subtttties of scholastick r^aenMnt. 
The great body <af the law was to be principally extracted 
fiEom the year bookstand the €taborete> though immethodical 
abridgments «f fitatbam^ Fitaherbert^ and Brooke. The 
only guides which could be said to illumine the way, were 
the brief but pnrfbund text of Llttletm on TennreSf the airtho* 
ritattye and methedioal sketMi^f GbttTille, the comprehen- 
rivey exaol, and learned treatise of Bracton Twhom Sir Wil- 
liam Jones' has iusUy characteorwed as the best of o«r 
juridical olassidcs) aad the pmipiouous and compact werk* 
ef Fletef in wUcb Ae unknown author fellowB with steady 
fiMtetops the pith of his master; If to these we add the old 
Teauresy the dd and the new Natura Breriumy tbe Register 
of original writs, tiie works of Britten and Stauadferd, the 
mryabie dialogues ef St German between a Doctor and 
Stttdea*^ tbe ajcule and subtle notes of Perkins, and thedif- 
fime but aeonrate and learned commentaries of Plowden,* 
we^hate the bidk of juridical authors, which were to be mas- 
tered by the student at the time to which Sir Heniy Spd- 
man refers. We do not mean to undervalue the labour .which 
was aeoassary to aocomplish this arduouatask ; and we weU 
know that what works did not then supply, could be acquired 
only 1>y the dry practioe of a black letter office, and. -a con- 
itant and fatigniiq^^attentiea upkm courts of justice. But- 
adding every thing, whieh the most strenuous advocate 
of tiie anoieat law would ask, we may safely pronounce 
that the labevrs of a modem student, if he means to attain 
eminence, meet- be iaiaitdy greater^ To be a sound 

* Tlieoter fcporters of thas poriod, KeUwAjr, Anderson, Moo9e» kc. 
vrertnot tlien publnhcd. The Mirror of Justices, though of an earlier 
ttme, did not appear uptil a half century afterwards. There are some 
few olheT works of this period, but they were not thought worth a distinct 
cmimeratioll. 
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lawyer^ fce^iiiiist nlit merely toate^ M drink deep at fbor 
MCimit ftMmtaim of tte law. He mast acquire an accurate' 
knowledge of the feudal tenures and of the- ancient doctrines 
connected therewith, because they conatttute the rudimenlr 
of the law of real estates; and yet much of tiiis learning, 
is remote fifom eomm^i use, and lies deep in the dark ana 
uncoutlitextofthepriaiitiTe writers. Ue must be initiated 
into the mysteries of real aethms, which will at once carry 
him^hack three oenturies, for since the days of queen EHaa-^ 
beth these actioas hav^ gradually sunk into neglect; andl 
unleas he thoroughly cemprelMlttdB them, lie can hardly bo 
BUBterof the mom« actions of mspaas and ejectmentf not 
to speak of our own state, where real actfons exist in their 
vigour and remain the great remedies for deciding titles* 
Vwe add to this tiie necessary learning of ' personal aetiona 
fiMinded on torts or contracts, which in momm times have' 
hnmched out into an dmost endless variety, we shall have 
seme notion of the extent of the labour 'wUch is now requi- 
site to the attainment of the first rank in the profession. 

Tills view itf the subject may appear appaHfaig to young 
gentlemen who are just quilttaig Our universities wiOi the 
intention of devoting* their lives to the scienee of jurispm* 
denoOb It ought, howevwr, to be a great oenMation to tiiem 
that tiie elementary writers are note flnthlM, mrae accu- 
rate, and more pdished, than in Ibmier times. . The paths 
may not always be well cleared, nor the prospects intereslpi 
bkg; but ki almast every diredimi there will be found learn-* 
ed guides, who cannot fidl to diffusea bright and steady 
cheerfulness during the most nig^ jonmies. 
" The superioor advantages in this reject of our own timea 
over the past, will be apparent upon the digUest refloctimw 
If we look back to the terminatioil of tlm century succeediiigk 
the period to which Sir Benry Spehnu -alluded, we shall 
find that the etodent had comparative^ few additional 
elementaryworks to assist his progress. Lord Hale In hispra- 
fece to Rollers Ahridgment, (in 1668) gives us a Mat of thoso 
which were roost useful, and he contents himself wifliaddw 
ing to those already named by us^ Bolle^l Abridgement, Lord. 
Coke's Institutes and the intermediate r^Mirters between hisr 
own time and Plowden.* Not but that some other elementary 

• Lord Hale'a preface to Rollc is veil worth the 4iHsciV.t peniial CKf 

rtudcnt*. 
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ivorkilMMlkiikeaeMitiMbeeii poMiBhed; Imtliiefwim 
■otdMBedliyhwpeoidiartf imibl tostii^^ WeMv« 
alM.yet jwflMiiiiiig» a tetter «f Lord Chief Justin Bcev6» 
addivflsedto hk nephew^ ifrMt Mvt»4^ Tews teteiv [9 O^^ 
£.]mi the 8tii4y of tlie linr» by wfcitii we find thtit tai hiir 

ainimi^ (mtb which we de Ml cafairideO^ F^h*to L«w, 
de's EMOtj of the oMonmt Iaw, md Wood's IiiMMM# 
were the moet raotarud dementsry works that had %eea 
added to the old simiL during this whole pei4od.4» The 
puUicatioBof Bhck8t6ne*ft Commnitairiesfift l765]ooriB«t^ 
tnted aaew epoehni the a»aM»^ ^^ conimon law* Pt^ 
Tious to that period thse Itanied aalimr bad' pobHshed Ma 
aDalrsis tf the laws of Enf^and^f wbieh etfalhited the Mb^ 
line, /Of the mettiod and principal divisiiNis which the Com- 
nentaries w^re intended to fill up* in parsuance> indeed, of 
tte plan which had been previoilBly sketched hj the masterly 
pen of Loi^ Hale. Of aworiL^ whieh has been so long bcCMie 
the pnblirk as Bfcudtfl0Bne^8> Cctainientarles, it cannot bo 
neceo8ar]r for as to utter one word of approbation* Fcnr 
loaiinoaa method, for pi^ifoiind research, for purity of diction^ 
for oomprehensive hrevity and pregnancy of matter, fbr 
richness in classical attuslons and for extent and variety 
of knowledge of foreign jurisprudence, whether introduced 
for iHastratioUy or ornament, or inatiiictlon, it is not too 
much to say, .thatit otands wsritalled in •oMs and pevtaps itt 
every other laagmige* Thsre have not howefer been wanting 
of late years attempts to undervalue tfie hnportance of these 
Commentaries. It Imo lieen suggested, that in some parts 
fhe work is superficial, and in others too general and elemen* 
isry ; that it cannot be safely relied on as asthority, and 
that it teaches the science so imperfoctly, that it has almost 
as great a tendency fo mislead as to instruct These ob- 
jections seem to us founded upon « total misconception of the 
design of the work. The ttiitlior did not undertake to 
exhibit a fiill and perfect view of tlie common law, but merely 
a summaij sketch (tf its most important doctrines and 
distinctions. That some errours may be found by a strhi: 
scrutiny cannot be denied $ but flnmi the vast extent and 
variety of the materials^ such errours were to be expected. 

* The letter of Lord Chief Juf^oe Beeve is pubtiihed is the ColteoU- 
. llsa Jur'dicA, vol. i. p. 79. 

t ^The anatysig wat fint publkhed m 1756. 
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Hw 6iiIj InmdBr is tint so teoeli shoidd baTe been accom- 
pliBlMri triih «> litlie intsnidxtiire of fidse doctrine and 
ototttf^ aad imccurate stateanent We cannot expreBs mt 
OVB aentimeBts bettnr than ui tiie laRgtia|e of that admira* 
ble omament of jniidicai Hteratare, 8ir wUHam Jtoes. « His 
dHunentartea aref tbe most coirert and beaiatifid ouUine^ that 
evar was ekUbitod of any hitman adenca ; bat they alone 
wiU no nore fbrm a lawyer^ Oan a genieral map of the 
mM, bow aecnratoly and el^ganfly aoever it may be delin- 
ealed» wHl make a gei^rqpber. If^ indeed, all the titles, 
wMcb he prtrfjoased o^y to flketeh in elementary disconrses, 
-wtlft flDed np with exactness and perspicnity. Englishmen 
migiit hope at length to possess a dig^ of their own laws 
wliich wodd leave bot little room for controversy; except in 
ciises depending on their partictdar circnmstances/ — (Jones 
on Baflments, 3^ 4.) 

Bnt ttie most incontestible proof of th6 excellence of the 
woA is to be Jbimd In the striking eiFects which its pnbli^a- 
tioB nrodnoed in every department of the common law. Bt 
the elegance of its rtyle and the novel dress in which it 
cIsiQied ttie elements of law, it immediately attracted univer- 
se sttention in En^and. It was soon considered as an 
indispensable part of the* library of every ^tesman and 
private gentlemen. It invigorated the ambition of students 
and relieved them at oneeifnmi many of the discouragements 
and dilBculties which p i ^vionsly embarrassed every step of 
flieir progreas* Th^^ aro lasers yet living, who can 
attest flie prodigious change which it once produced in our 
country. Law was no longer considered a dry and sterile 
study. It at once became fe»hionabte; and this circum- 
stance comUmng with thenature of our polittcal institutions, 
(which make a legal education, if not a prerequisite, at least 
a vei7 important qnalttcation, fbr pdHtical distinction and 
publick office,) has contributed in a very high degree to that 
great incnease of the bar, and that ascendency in 'society, 
v^hfich distingnidi the proftssion, in this, more than in any 
other country. 

It was almost impossible that such a strong excitement 
shonld not awaken the ardoor of other gentlemen, of juridical 
learning and leisure, to follow out into its regular details, a 
design w|^h bad been so nobly conceived and executed by 
the dlustnous commentator. Accordingly there has been<a 
larger number of treatises on the leading topicks of the 
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common law produced witidn the Itst^ half centaryiiianlii 
all pi^eceding time. And these treatises are in general dis- 
tingtiished by a scientificlsL distribution^ exact metiiody pro^ 
priety of style^ and clear exposition of princi^es and author- 
itiesy wlitch is rarely to be found in any of our older juridical 
essays or dissertations. In fact^ the bulk of former elemen- 
tary vrorka were little more than a collection of decisions 
uhder general heads, without any successful attempt to 
systematize the matter, or subject it to a critical analysis. 
Among the most strUung exceptions to this remark (for some 
exceptions exist) on the civil side* are the law tracts of Lord 
Bacon, the profound but imperfect treatises of Lord Chief 
Baron Gilbert, the ingenious sketch of the Law of Tenures 
by Sir Martin Wright, and the brief but very exact treatise 
On Equity attributed to Mr. Ballow ; and on the criminal 
dde, the very learned and authoritative works of Lord UsHe, 
^the copious digest of Mr. Seneant Hawkins, and the traly 
admirable discourses of Sir Michael Foster. We forbear to 
speak at present of Comyn^s Digest, intending hereafter to 
notice it in another jdace. 

Among the modem works, of which we have been speaking, 
Aere are not a few on subjecta of the very first importance 
i^nd of almost daily occurrence in practice, for exact informa- 
tion in which the student would have- searched in vain in the 
abridgments and treatises of former ages. Where, for in- 
stance, shall we look for a work, like Mr. Feame's Essay on 
Contingent Remainders and Executory Devises 7 This sub- 
ject, which constituted one of the most obscure, and must 
forever remain one of the most intricate titles of the common 
law, had been already sketched out by the masterly hand of 
Loni Chief Baron Gilbert,"* but like all his other writings it 
was left in a detached and imperfect shape. It was reserved 
for Mr. Fcai'he to honour the profession by a treatise so pro- 
found and accurate, that it became the guide of the ablest 
lawyers, yet so luminous in method and explanations that it 
is level to the capacity of every attentive student ' He 
has in fact exhausted the subject $ and this chef d'ouvre . will 
forever remain a monument • of his «kill, acuteness and re- 
search. All that the most accomplished lawyer can reasona- 
bly hope Is to add a commentary of new cases and principles, 
as they arise, without venturing to touch the sacred fabrick of 

* See Bacon*5 abridgment, GuUlVm'a Edition, title Renainder and Re-» 
v«mon. 
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bisiMfiliVk Tbetit»ti8eoCl4W!dB»dMdaleoaPli6ftdii)^ 
Cba«c<^^of tiM»BAWfiiM8toH7atidorigiiial)Cl^^ It 
baa i£^fiei out ttoDature and extent of the jmisdiction and 
practjc(B of courts af chancery mth so mucK brevity^ perspU 
cui^^.apid analytical ewctness* tbat probably totUs^more 
than aiiy other works we owe some of the most valuable im^f 
projenento in the principlea as well as the proceedings^ which 
regidate the administration of equity. Later worlts on the 
sain^.subject (such as Mr. Cocker's) have added, much valuui* 
Ue. ffiatter, founded on recent decbiions ; but the busis of these^ 
as woU.aa of all future works» must rest on the solid fbunda* 
tio^s lai4by the noble Chancellor. liord Eldun pronounced 
its eiflogy in his best manner^ when he declared that < it is « 
wmiderfttl.efiart to collect what is deduced from authorities^ 
m^kftkiagao littlewhat is dear, diat the surprise is not from 
ti^.diAcidty of iwdeivtwding ail be has said, .but that ^ 
aiiich CAB Jim understood.' - 

. There are many other treatises iqion particular titles of th^ 
iaW'WJhich mjgtat piroperly be taken notice of in this place ia 
vindication of the opinion we have expressed ; but U is beside 
«urpK«eeBt purposetoaiialyaethe.mecits of juridical authors. 
We €»m|0t however close these brief remmrils without calling 
tbeatt^Hition of ourreadersto the veiy excellent treatises of 
Mr. Jfwck and Mr. Marshall on Insuranoey which have don^ 
so much towards giving a scientiiick ca^jt to doctrines so re- 
cently, incorporated into the common law. Their merit ie 
unqiieatiauably of.A very high order; andyetprobab^ the. 
mi^ fierfect theoreticfld work on Insurance is that of the 
learned Emerigoriy which (strange to tell) has never been 
trandntedyidthough we have been almost overrun with trans- 
fiisionefirom German and French sciolists by the enterprise or 
selfishiHi^a of English booksellers. We trust that the time is 
not&r distant: when Pothier and Emerigon and Valin will be 
accewfible in our native tongue to every lawyer^ and will be 
as familiariy known to them as they now are to the jurists of 
ceatiiMiAtal Europe. 

It has been doubted by some persons, whether the present 
facilities in the study of Jaw have a tejidiency to make as pro* 
iouod and accurate lawyers as the old dry and desultory 
course^ . It is supposed that the comparative ease with which 
the student may now advance into the most intricate doctrines^ 
impairs, if it does not extinguish, that ardour of pursuit, which 
distinguished and disciplined the lawyers of the Uaok-ktiered 
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timev. For ounelves we 4o aot peroeire the dightost foen-* 
dation for the qAiiiw^ and Wb detsr it r«4icell jr erPMeMB.**- 
It might as wdtt be contendect that tanipikM thfoi^ mmej 
part of a Utiek aettied counttj have a lendenej to eUilerate 
the kuowlodge of its sur&oe er Ite cities. «Iti8liw» that 
thereby the old reads am leie kMwa and lese travwHed | hut 
who eaa doubt that by Bwh meaiie the facility of istereoarae 
and the interciuu^ of eyei7 tliiag importMit is tiw com- 
Bierce of lifo are greatly angaMnted, and that BubUck impswe- 
nents circalale with ten Md rapidilgr and iMroe 2 Nor ia it 
▼eryea^y to peroefve Imiw any pariicubr seiSBce can-^e is- 
jurioariy affeotsd by the therragh devdopeaMrt of ite prinei- 
fiea and practicew Ifthe Ineuhratiom of twenty years weraaa* 
oessary in fomNrtiBifiSi (asFovtescue Uifinna vsthny wen^is 
acqairea competent knowledge of the law for ordinary pnas- 
tice^and iflihe whofe^. that nass can hy nodern helps he 
anastered in half tiiat period^ it is certainly so madi time 
gained in the businesa of iifei andtine in; tlie seieaceof teWt 
as weUjtffai akM»t^rrery thingeise^ isof liicaleidaUeinipoi^ 
anee. The modem works do not teach the law in any new 
and sapnpieial mamisr. There^te no royidraad to tbis^auy 
aM>re than to the soienoe of atatbematics. Bat the piindptos 
are now mors closely imrestigalsdy the preblems moreMly 
emncAated^ and the boaadartos he(?ween the known and un- 
known more exactly deinsd« tiinstead of sparse and soatler- 
ed msxinMft we have regular systems built ap wMJi general 
oqrmmetry ef parts )• aad the necessary inrestigaitions in new 
mid diflkult cases are condactsd with more safety, bechase 
they are founded on inductions from rules better establiflfliM 
mid more exactly limited, Tet» w4tb all these adtantages, to 
become an eminent lawyw is now a task of vast labour and 
difllcQlty. The business of (iie pnrfbsslon has extended Itselfy 
as we have already intimated, incalculably, both in quantlly 
and variety. • The most deligent study and practice of a long 
life are scarcdy salient ts place any gen!)enian beyond the 
necessity of continual exertions to keep pace wttli the current 
of new opinions and doctrines. It is true that in the humUer 
walks ef the prbfesmon, men of feeble talents and acquire- 
ments may now obtain a matntenanceand sometbnes petliaps 
accumulate a fortune ; but this is no more tlian what the ex- 
perience of all ages has shown. There have always been ob- 
scure attorneys, whose industry, or cunning, or patronage has 
gived them the command of that portion of business, which 
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is not witiioat proit^ if it lie not attended with hohour. But 
the aphcm ef pnrfiiMioiial activity is now greatly enlarged % 
aad taknte and aofoimienta are moreeaaily meaaored, since 
tke mysteeieBof thescieace are equally accessible to all ; and 
little rsom is BOW left in the obscurities of a barbarous Ian* 
fpMge for imaginary exceUMCOf or for the concealment of 
quadnty a die vepctitioB of a technical jaigon. That some 
titleB of liie comflMm km are not as well understood as in 
former times* may be safely admitted ; audit is because thef 
areettherobsriste, or their rebtive importanoo is greatly di'^ 
■uaiahed. Balaato all the law in modem practical uee, we 
arfrdistincay of opinion that the science is betterondemtoody 
ttuaiaaayfiimieragB. A philosc^bical spirit of invest^a* 
timinow pervades the bar imd flie bench* and we arefireed 
the b&id pedantry and technical quibUes of the old 
Many of the doctrines relative to the fisndal teo^ 

B* such as roKefii, preadMr seisin* escuage* chivalry* viU^ 
aege* grand setjeanty* homage* frank marriage* prndTesmoBt 
atoiats* 'and others of a mMamr nature* are now very Utde 
4uMiw«i ; but surely it is- aet to be inferred* because sdqechi 
so utterly insignificant huve sunk into obscarityi that the 
iaw has lost its vigour* or the profession lack leamiag;. Proh^ 
^ly few* if any lawyers in our country are iatimately ac^ 
quf^nted with tito law of oopyludds and advowsoas / yet It 
waidd be strange to assert* that the want of such knowledge 
was a gross d^t in professional education* whenthe sub* 
jeot matter* upon which it oaa ^erato^ has no eaistenco ia 
the United States. 

The same reamrks are ia a good degree applicable to reel 
^actions* with aH their accompenisHmts of process* essoimb 
wd prayers* vouchers* recmt* &c« The irresistible tide of 
time has swept away the actions of assiae* the writs of aip 
eU besaiel and mort d'anoestor* oessavit» quo jure* no iiyusto 
vexes* do ratieaabilibus divisis* secto ad molendiiium* nnper 
obiit* quod permitti^ and the trial by battle i and though in 
our own state writs of entry* formedon* and ri|^t* still exist* 
yet they have been moulded into so simple a form* that 
most of the ancient pecnUarities are utteriy extinct* * and 

* We take this occasion to conect an errour, into which Mr. Hoffman has 
inadvertently fallen, in supposing^ (p 144) that real actions are in daify 
use in Massachusetts, with ail their concomitants of voucher, countenleli 
€f voochcr^ &c kc n«al actions are here in use* and with them all those 
pleadings and proceedinn^ which are necessary for the fhrtherance of ju8« 

V ol. VI. No. 1. 8 
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in Englandi as well as in most of the other states of the 
unioOf they are gone with the years beyond the flood, and the 
action of ejectment has ahnost universally superseded aU 
real actions. It is perhaps just matter of r^ret, that real 
actions have so coitirely sunk into disose, since many doc- 
trines applicahle to modem remedies can scarcely be thor- 
oughly understood without reference to this department of 
antiquated learning. Many princqiles in every system of 
municipal law must be purely technical* and sometimes of ar- 
bitrary regidalion ; and the reason of tl^m may be lost long 
beforetheprinciplesthemselvesdisappearinpractice. Aslong 
as such principles continue to exist, it is important to preserve 
the knowledge of the original reasons, on which they are found- 
ed^andthelimits, which regulate their application. Aiiinstance 
illustrative of these remarks occurred in the modem case of 
Taylor vs. Horde, (1 Burr. R. 60.) It there became mate- 
rial to ascertain the exact nature of disseisins in the ancient 
law. Lord Mansfield on that occasion said, «the precisedefini- 
lion of what c<mstituted a disseisin, which made the disseisor 
the tenant to the demandant's precqie, tliough the right own- 
^s entry was not taken away, was once well known» but it is 
not now to be found. The more we read^ unless we are care- 
ful to distinguish, the more we shall be confounded.''— -We 
kave heard it questioned by a late learned judge, whether 
Lord Mansfield had gone to the bottom of this doctrine i bat 
however this may be, the case abundantly instructs us, how 
many distressing doubts may arise from the partial eclipse 
of lights once so familiarly known. It ou^t not however to 
be forgotten, that real actions have not gone into disuse by 
any sudden and arbitrary abolition, but from the intricaciM 
and delays in the ancient proceedings therein, and from their 
unfitness for a convenient investigation of numerous questiaiis 
arising from the complicated conveyances of modem timoL 
For exanqple, it is often a question of serious difflcidty to d^ 
ride, whether on estate be a fee simple, a fee tail, or an estate 
for life ; the limitations of estates are sometimes very nume- 
rous, and the cases in which they have lapsed, and the links 
of descent and heirship^ are often imperfectiy known ; in all 

lice between the partiet. Uut aU the peculiaritiei of proeets, esaoiM, 
wid vouchers and counterpleas, &c, are obsolete, and superseded by a jrreat 
simplicity of proceeding, greater perhaps than evea attends the /ormai 
proicfOnft m ejectnenti. '' 
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these cases there must be very great embarrassmait thrown 
in the way of a demandant in a real action, and he may be 
turned round several times before he can obtain a decisito 
upon his title. He may successively be driven from writs of 
entry of every degree to a formedon, and even to a writ of 
right ; and alter ail he may be defeated by a mistake in the 
pleadings (which he will not be allowed to amend) having 
litfle or nothing to do with the merits of his cause. So tbH 
if something be lost by the disuse of real actions^ much fat 
least in England) has probably been gained in substantial 
justice and convenience, and evion certainty of remedy. 

It has been also suggrated, that special pleading has sufl^red 
greatly by the inodem changes in the study of law ; and that 
It is every day less and less understood. If this were true, 
it might be satisfactorily accounted for upon grounds aItogeth-> 
er distinct from the decline of professional learning. In most 
of the actions in modern use special pleading is rarely neces- 
sary or adviseable. When the action of assumpsit was first 
introduced, special pleas and issues were very common ; but 
fbr more than a century they have dtsappeat^ in practice ; 
and almost every defence, except that of the statute of limita- 
tions, is now determined under the general issue. With the 
exception above stated, a i»pecial plea is never heard of in ac- 
tions on promissory notes, blHs of exchange, policies of Insur- 
ance, or indeed any other simple contracts ; and these form 
by far the largest portion of the business, which at present oc*' 
cupies the attention of courts of justice. In actions too, for 
the recovery of real estate, whether the ancient real actions, 
or the modem action of ejectment, almost every defence is 
tried under the general issue. The same remaric applies to 
trover, and in general all other actions on the case ; and, with 
tile exception of actions of debt, covenant, tresspass, slander, 
and replevin, which are, comparatively speaking, infrequent 
special pleading is entirely out of use. Even in these actions, 
by the laxity of practice and the provisions of statutes, the 
Use of it has been very much abridged. These considera- 
tions disclose a sufficient reason, why special pleading may be 
less regarded in practice, than in former times, and why its 
relative value may not always be duly appreciated in the pro- 
fession. It is unquestionably a branch of learning of vast, 
4ay of indispensable, importance to every lawyer. Without 
an accurate knowledge of its principles it is impossible to 
frame actions or declarations for a variety of causes arising in 
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coBUiiaii pnMstioe, and tf ISm fimidatioift Me mit well, laidf 
the wperslnictiire caimot stand* tt is the best, and perhnfB 
theonlyy melhodto obtain athoroogk and coact kmwiadge 
of tiiepropiev boondmes ofactionSf upon which frequently 
the BQGcess or loesof a caaae may ultimately dqiend. Lord 
Ashburten, in his celebrated letter to a student of law, ob<» 
serves, « it is usual to acquire some insigU; into real bu^ess 
under an eminent special pleader previons to actual practice 
atthebai>. Tbjs idea I beg fei^re strongly to second, andia* 
deed I hare known few great men, who have not possMsed this 
advantage*'* Nor should it be forgotten, that qpecial Reading 

* As Lord Asbburton's letter is not often to be met \rith« \re bere sub« 
join It for tbe instruction of our professional readers. 

* Letter from Jobn Dunning, Esq. to' a gentieman ol the Inner Temple- 
containing directions to the studenL 

* D£AB Su» Lincoln Itm, March 3, 1779. 

* Tbe habits of intercourse, in which I have lived with your family, join- 
ed to the regard, which I entertain for yourself, make me solicitous^ in 
compliance with your request, to give you some hints concerning the stu^ 
dyofthelaw. 

* Our profeaiioa i« mendly ndieukd^ at being dry and unintereftiflg ; 
but a mind anzioua K>r the discowy of truth and information, wiU be 
amply gratified for the toil, in investigating tbe origin and progress of n 
Jurisprudence, which has the good of the people for its basis, and the ao» 
cnrouiated wiadom and eiperienoe of am for its impror^ment. Nor is 
the study itself so intricate at haa been imi^fined % more eapeeiaUy uwo 
the labours of some modem writers have given it a more regular and sci- 
entifie form.— Without industry, however, it is impossible to arrive at any 
eminence in practice ; and the man who shall be bold enourii to^ attempt 
exoeUeooe by abilitiea alone, wiU soon find himaelf foiled by many» uriw 
have inforiour understandings^ bat better attainments. On the other hand» 
the most •painful plodder can never arrive at celebrity by mere reading ; 
a man calculated for success must add to native genius an instmctive fac- 
ulty in thedbcovery and retention of that knowMge only, which can be 
at once useful and productive. 

' I imagine that a considerable degree of learning is absolutely neceaaaiy. 
The elder authors frequently wrote in Latin, and the foreign jurists contin- 
ue the practice to this day. Besides this, classical attainments contribute 
much to the refinement of the understanding and embelliahment of the&tyie^ 
The utility of grammar, rhetoric, and log^o, are known and fidt by every 
one. Geometry wiU afibrd the most apposite examples of close and point> 
ed reasoning ; and geography is so very necessary in common life, that 
tiiere is- less credit in knowing, than dishonour in not being acquainted 
with it. But it is history, and more particularly that of his own country, 
which will occupy the attentioi^ and attract the regard, of the great law- 
yer. A minute knowledge of the political revolutions and judicial decis* 
ions of our predecessors, whether in the more ancient or modem eras of 
our government, is equally useful and interesting. This will inclode a 
narrative of all the material alterations in th« common law, and the rea- 
sons ;— and I would always recommend a diligent attendance on the courts 
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has « most salvtaiy eltsct in discij^iiing tke ttiiid for an ac- 
curate iiiTesttgatioii of principles and aecitst»ming it^ by a 
sort of intellectual cbenustry, to the most snbtle anidysis and 
combinations. It bas been truly asserted by Lord Mansfield* 
that < the substantial rules of pleading are founded in strong 
sense and the soundest and closest logick ; and so appear when 
well understood and explained ; tlraugh by being misunder- 
stood and misai^lied tliey are often made use of as instru- 
ments of chicane.' We remember to hare heard flie late 
Chief Justice Parsons (who was an excellent special pleader) 
declare, tiiat in knotty and dificult cases he always found 
more certain and satisfactory results in trying them by the 
rules of special pleadings than by any other method. Sir 
William Jones* in his preface to Uie speeches of Iseus* has 
beautifully illustrated the same thought. '* Our science (says 
he) of special pleading is an excellent logick ; it is admirably 
calculated for the purpose of analyzing a cause* of extracting* 

of jiMtice I fta by Ihtt inettuthe pnetiee of them (acirctunstaacc of great 
SKHBent) viU be CMily vad mktanXkf ac^iied. Besides this, a nudi 
stBonger liii|ii«Mioa will be made on themind by theatatamentof tbecaae^ 
and the pleadiDgS of the counsel, than from a cold uninteresting detail of 
it in a report But above all, a trial at bar, or a special argument, should 
nefor be negleoted. As it ia nsuid on these^ oeeaaiODS to take notes,a 
inamltdgt of short band wiU give sooh &ciltty to yew laboav, as to en- 
able you to £>llow the moat rapid speaker with certain^ and precision.-* 
Common place books are convenient and usefol ; and aa they are generally 
lettered, a refarcace may be had to them in a moment. It is usual to ac- 
quire some insight into real busineaa, under an emiaeot special pleader, 
prenooa to actual practice 4t the bar. Thia idea I beg leave strongly to 
second, and indeed I have known but a few great men who have not po8> 
sessed thb advantage I here subjoin a list of books necessary for your 
perusal and instruction, to which I have added some remaiks { and wishing 
that you may add to a successful practice that tntqifrity, which can alone 
make yon worthy of it, I remain, Bte. &c. 

' Read Hume's history of England, particularly observing the rise, pro- 
gress and declensbn of the feudal system. Minutely attend to the Saxon 
government that preceded it, and dwell on the reigns of Edward I. Henry 
VL Heniy VBL James I. Charles h Charles II. and James IL 

* Blackstone. On the second reading turn to the references. 
' Mr. Justice Wright's learned treatise on Tenures. 

* Coke Littleton, especially eveiy word of Fee-simple, Fee>tail, and Ten- 
ant in tail* 

'Coke's Institutes i more particularly the 1st and Sd i and Seijeant Haw* 
kina'a Compendium. 

* Coke's Reports— Plowden's Commentai7«-Bacon*s Abridgment ; and 
First Principles of Equity— Pigott on Fines ; Reports of Cooke, Burrow, 
Raymond, Saunders, Strange, and Peere Williams j Paley's Maxims— Lord 
Bacon's Elements of the Common Law.* 
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like the roots of an equation^ tbe trae points in di^ntey and 
referring thenif with tdl imaginable simplicityy to tlie court or 
tlie jury. It is reducible to the strictest rides of pure dia« 
kcttck ; and if it were scientifically taught in our publick sem- 
inaries of learning, would fix the attention, give a habit of 
reasoning closely yquicken the apprehension, and invigorate the 
understanding, as efibctually as tbe famed peripatetick sys* 
tem, which, bow ingenious and subtle soever, is not so honoura- 
ble, so laudable, or so profitable, as tiie science, in which 
Littleton exhorts his sons to employ their courage and care,* 
Such commendation supersedes the necessity of all farther 
discussion of the importance of pleading. 

But we doubt the fact, that special pleading is not as wd 
understood as in former times. On the contrury, we incline 
to believe, that by eminent lawyers its principles are now mors 
fully comprehended and more philosophicdiy examined, than 
in any preceding period. The age of scholastick quibbling, 
and petty subtilty, has passed away, and the quaint trilling, 
which disfigured and disgraced the science, is no longer in 
fiishion. Special pleading is now applied to its origin^ and 
proper purpose, the attainment of substantial justice and the 
introduction of certainty of remedy. The good sense and 
sound logick of modern times has substituted for the artificial 
pedantry and narrow maxims of tbe dark ases of the law, 
rules which commend themselves to all men by their intiinsick 
propriety and excellence for de( iding contested rights. The 
best ancient treatise on the subject is Mr. Euer's Doctrina 
Placitandi, a book, which Lord Chief Justice WiUes pro- 
nounced in his time to* contain more law and learning, than 
any other book he knew, Td Wils. R. 88.) ; yet what is this^ 
when compared with the nnished elementary and practical 
1i*eati8es of Mr. Lawes or Mr. Chitty ? It were indeed desir- 
able, that modem pleaders should endeavour to imitate more 
generally the pointed brevity and precision of RastaU^s En- 
tries, and waste fewer words in their drafts of declarations 
which 

< Like a wounded snake draw their slow length along.' 
It might not be useless for them to consider, that the great 
aim ought to be, not how much, but how little, may be 
inserted with professional safety. Here at least the study 
of the ancients would amply repay all their toil, and subserve 
essentially the publick interests. * There is certainly some 
danger ^at the current of publick opinion, aided by legisla- 
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tlve enactments and not a little accelerated by a distaste for 
Uie prolixity of modern pleadinj;, may bring the science 
itself into disrepute and neglect If such an event should 
liaiqpeny it vill be matter of most serious regret. We hope 
that the few observations, which we have hazarded, may 
attract the attention of the rising generation, and call focth 
abler pens in the vindication and support of its principles and 
]wactice* 

There are some other topicksi upon which it was our inten- 
tion to trouble our professional readers with a few observa*- 
tions in proof of the opinion, that the law as a science never 
was so well undexstood, nor so well taught, as at the present 

Eriod, and yet that a profound and comprehensive know* 
Ige of it never was of more difficult attainment. We may, 
however, safely pass from general reasoning, and appeal to 
facts within the reach of every professional gentleman. In 
our own country the advancement of the knowledge of the 
science has been truly wonderfuL The bar and the benches 
of almost every state in the union have withtn the last twen- 
p years very strikingly improved. There are lawyers and 
judges amongst us, who would siistain the weight and dignity 
of Westminster Hall. And some of our reports exhibit 
arguments and opinions, which for propriety, and force, 
and logick, and acutonesst and erudition, have not *been 
excelled in the proudest days of the law. This rapid im* 
nrovement has without doubt been greatly aided by the 
invigorating influence of the modern treatises in dmost 
every branch of law ; but it has also owed much to the increas- 
ed diligence, which a lofty ambition of excellence has stim- 
ulated among the master spirits of the profession. 

But it is time for jus to call the attention of our readers to 
the immediato subject of this article. Mr. Hoffman has 
published a Course of Legal Study, which he modestly ad- 
dresses to students, b.nt which is well worthy the perosal of 
every gentleman of the bar. Many worics have been here- 
tofore writton, professedly for the direction of persons engag- 
ed in the study of the law ; but, for the most part, these works 
have, in a didactick fomiy laid down elementary precepts for 
the moral conduct, the preparatory attainments, or the style 
of elocution an4 oratory proper for an eminent advocate. 
Some, indeed, are little |aore tlian a distillation from Quin- 
tilian's Institutes and Cicero's Orator, without preserving the 
pungent essence or eloquence of tho originals. Mr. Hoff- 
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nian*B work^ on the contrary^ is almost entirely practical ; 
and it contains a complete course of legal study with a cata- 
logue of the principal books to be consulted or read under all 
tlie titles of the law. The introduction is written with a 
good deal of force and good taste, and in a tone of atronig 
and sensible argumentation. In point both of matter and 
aianneTf it is highly creditable to the talents and acqwre. 
ments of the author. The object of his work is thus «tatod : 

< Though the extensive and elegant commentary of Blackstone 
now forma the portal, through which the student euatomarily 
passes to a more [Murtlcular and Uborious study of his profession, 
yet much time and labour are undoubtedly afterwards throwa 
away, for want of due method in taking up me topics, of which he 
has only exhibited the outline ; and however valuable hb work 
as an induction to Enfflish law, it would certainly prove more 
pleasing and more profitable to him, who had previously mastered 
the peculiarities of the feudal institutions, from which it arose, 
and of which the nature of his pUn allowed but a brief and 

general notice. It was the design of the author, in the following 
curse oi Lenl Study, to recbiim the time and labour thus often 
and unprofitaoly expended,, by selecting what was valuable in 
^legal learning, and so arranging, as best to adapt it to the com- 
plete and ready comprehension of the student 

< The value of method is, we acknowledge, a trite topic of dis- 
sertation $ but in the inquiries of the American law student this 
method becomes indispensable; where the ideas and language are 
remote from those of common life ; where the terms are, m an 
especial decree, peculiar to the science, and of various and 
singular denvation $ and where the body of forms, as well as 
principles, depends, to a very great extent, on institutions, and 
systems which have long since passed away. Instead of bewil- 
dering himself in works, which presuppose a knowledge of these 
changes, and a familiarity with these terms, the student should 
descend to institutionary treatises i examine the earliest history 
of the people, whose law is his study ; detect this in its elements ^ 
trace it throimh all the modifications, which time,^ circumstance^ 
and modes ot thinking produce ; discover the origin and reasona 
of the seemingly unmeaning forms, with which it is environed } 
.and thus proceed sraduidl;^, but with smoothness and certaintj, 
over difficulties otherwise insuperable, and to the understa!iding 
of peculiarities otherwise inexplicable. 

' The common law of England, which forms the great bod^ of 
our own law, has its principal foundation in the feudal institu- 
tions. After acquiring tne general principles of morals and 
politics, the next step is, therefore, to inquire minutely into these ; 
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htnAf ifter flxatnining bow far ther were miD^ed, in the law of 
£oglao4t ^th a poraon of the (da Saxon constitationsy to (mrsuo 
them tiirongh all the successive alterations which resulted from a 
change of men's ojpinioos in matters of religion, government, or 
commerce : in this investigation the authors recommended under 
the second title will be the best guides. The stifdent may then 
eontempiate these revolutions more nearly and critictUr m his 
consideration of the doctrine of 9^i md Pertenal kightSj and 
their raspeotivo BemeHes^ (which two titles Gom{irdeiMl the 
gMtit hod J of the fingliah common law,^ and of the hw which 
obtains in the courts of EtrnUy^ whidh last, tmther with the 
Lex Mercaioria^ and the Law of Chimes aitd Funish'ments, are 
only great branches or divisions of the general law of fing- 
land. Next succeeds the Law €f JVMtons, MKnred for the 
JMhritiflie and JUmiratty LaWj which is connected with the 
National Law on the one hand, and with the next title, the 
Soman Civil LaWj (from which it draws most of its principles and 
procedures, and which consequently becomes of importance to 
the English lawyer,) on the other. Thus, master of English 
jurisprudence, the student may proceed to inquire in what points 
it is altered or modified in the €}&ntUutvm and Laws of the 
United States^ or in those of the respective 8tateSy particularly his 
own ; and having fortified his mind with the principles of po/^f col 
economy, and borne these with him in his review of the natural 
and ^oHtical resources of his own country, (a study essential in 
a nation where the lawyer and politician are so frequently com* 
bined,^ should dose his studious career with some attention to 
Tfutone and oratorif, 

^ Notwithstanding the seemingly great extent of this course, 
(and certainly we cannot flatter the student with the hope of 
mastering it with the d^ree and kind of attention which is 
usually bestowed on it,) let him not be discouraged. What 
necessarily proves difficult to the desultory and immethodical 
reader, who comes to his books in the intervals of idleness or 
dissipation only, and resumes with reluctance what is willingly 
abandoned on the first call of pleasure, or the first apology for 
relaxation, niay, by a temporary exertion of method and attention^ . 
be converted nrst into a habit, and eventually into a pleasure. 

< Study and research are not without their attractions 5 the 
mere exertion of mind is productive of pleasure, when the diffi- 
culties are not conceived too formidable, or too numerous, and 
the student does not advance to the investi}ii;ation, hopeless of 
success, or unfurnished with the means, and ignorant of the 
sources of information. In short we conceive, that to an intellect 
of ordinary capacity, the Law, instead of that guise of difficulty 
and perplexity in \vhich it for the most part appears, would 

Vol. VI. No. !• 9 
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assume no dmall degree of interest, and offer no incoilBidersblc; 
gratification, were the student initiated, so to speak, ib its geth- 
grapky ; were he instructed in the nice connexions and depen- 
dencies which unite its manj minute divisions, and conduct htnk 
naturally and easily from one topic to another, instead of bein? 
set down in the first instance in the midst of difficulties of wbtch 
he has had no previous explanation, and of which he knows, not 
whither to apply for a solution. These minute eonnexions, this 
natural order and arrangement, it was the aim of the iurthor (iit 
which he hopes to have succeeded in some imperfect degree,) to 
exhibit in the following pages.' p. xiv — ^xviii. 

In a subsequent part of the preface Mr. Hoffman has 
given some very useful hints on the study of law, which 
should be treasured up by every student in perpetuam rei 
memoriam. 

^ At tlie same time there is nothing which we more earnestly 
inculcate on every tvro in law, than to observe scrupalously the 
hours which he has allotted to the study of bis professiou. What* 
ever, may be the temptations of other and more pleasing literary 
pursuits, or whatever the allurements of idleness or pleasure, this 
should be a permanent object, from which his attention should 
never be long diverted. In all studious enterprises, (if we may 
be allowed the phrase,) he will be found to proceed on a very 
erroneous plan, who thinks to make the extraordinary efforts of 
to-morrow supply the deficiencies of to-day. The mind which 
contemplates with pleasure a short exertion of its powers, which, 
though it must be reaularly made, will, it knows, be regularly 
relieved by the period for relaxation or for rest, is apt to shrink 
from the lone and uninterrupted exertion which the student often 
imposes on himself by way of compensation for past indolence. 
It will, therefore, diminish his toil, as much as it will advance his 
progress, to allot to every da;^ its just labour, and to perform this 
with all the scrupulosity which circumstances will permit If, 
however, accident has deranged his plan, or idleness and dissi- 
pation have made inroads into the seasons set apart for study, we 
would warn him against the common mistake of neglecting to 
employ the fragments of time thus produced, in the expectation 
ana design of more methodical exertion for the morrow* How 
much might be gained by the studious occupation of the moments 
thus idly and unprofitablv thrown away, is incredible to those 
who have never calculated the days, the weeks, and months, to 
which they rapidly amount. He that would not experience the 
vain regret ot misemployed days, < must learn, therefore, to know 
the present value of single minutes, and endeavour to let no 
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Iitftiderof time fall useless to tbe grouDbd.* WhoeTfsr pursues a 
coQtrarj plan will foreyer find sometbiag to break that continuity 
of exertioD) in looking forward to which he solaces himself for 
his present supineness; and at the expiration of the period 
allotted for the completion of his legal apprenticeship, will gene- 
rally find a mighty waste of time to have proceeded from tlie 
trivial value he attached to its fragments. 

< The sedentary and the studious have, indeed, to contend with 
obstacles fieculiar to themselves. Secluded of necessity, for tlie 
lar^r portion oi their time, from the business and bustle of men, 
thetr ideas insensibly assume a monotonous character, and receiv- 
ing little ventilation from the constant current of novelties which 
rcSresh those who are eneaged in active and crowded scenes, 
are apt to stagnate into languor and melancholy. It is little 
wonderful that intellectual exertion should become irksome, when 
thus accompanied by despondency; and that the student should 
find the lapse to inaolence and relaxation so easy, and the return 
to his solitary avocations so painful $ a painfiiloess most eenerallj 
augmented by a consciousness of the neslect of duty, which he la 
happy to drown in the pleasures or bustle of society, rather than 
hrood over in the stillness of his study. Instead of attempting 
to remedy this tendency by total seclusion, it is better to indulge 
it with moderation ; and to mingle business ind pleasure in those 
proper proportions, which will equally prevent the fatigue of too 
much exertion, and the satiety of too much enjoyment Hermits, 
whether in religion or in literatare, have generally found their 
scheme of exclusive and solitary devotion to a sin^e pursuit, to 
issue in lassitude and in indolence. But with this occasional 
relaxation from society ; with the exact and uniform attention, 
and the strict economy in the occupation of time, which we have 
recommended ; together with the facilities which we flatter our<* 
selves wiU be affbnled by the methodical arrangement attempted 
In the Course which we respectfully submit to the student ; and 
the interest which we have endeavoured to shew may be extracted 
in no inconsiderable degree even from the singularities and per- 
plesdties of law ; the study of this important and useful profes- 
sion, instead of a revolting task, will be found an interesting 
employment, with which to fill up those portions of life, which lie, 
who knows his own happiness, will be sedulous to devote to 
business, in order to the more exquisite enjoyment of the 
remainder.' p. xxiv— xxvii. 

The general course of study proposed by Mr. Hoffman^ is 
summed up in the following general syllabus — 

* I. Moral and Political Philosophy. 

^ II. The Elementary and Constitutional Principles of the Muoi'> 
cipal Law of England $ and herein ^ 
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<lflt Oftfie Fetidd Law. 

< 2d. Hie iMtltiitM of 4ie Mnakipa Law geMralljr^ 

« Sd. Of the OrigiQand Progi^ega of the GomaiMi JUw. 

« III. The Law of Real R^hte and Red Remediea. 

« IV. The Law of Peraonaf Righta aod Personal BeoMfiea^ 

< y. The Law of Bq«itj. 

< VI. The Lex Mercatoria, 

< y IL The Law of Crimea and Paniafaifteiiita. 

< y HI. The Law of Nations. 

« iX. The Marlibne and Admiralty Law. 

< X. The CivU or Roman Law. 

< XI. The CoofitHation and Laws of the United atat^s ef 
Ameriea. 

« Kll. The Conetitittion afidLswa of ike eeveral Stales of Ihft 
UnioD. 

< XIII. PoHtieat Economy.^ p4 3S» 

This is followed by a |)Articular syllabus under evesy title 
of the genesal syllabusj in wbicb are collected tbo best, woriw 
on every snccessiTe subject brionging to the headn nader 
wliicb they are itfranged* Cmmected with these heads is % 
series of notes or pei^nal cotnneiitary vpon the character 
and relative vrioe of the anthors, whose works are dtod^ or 
the history nnd relative importance of the topics, wUch they 
discuss, interspersfd with many judicious observations of tk 
more general nature, which exhibit to great advantage the 
liberality, sound judgment, and juridical knowledge of the 
author. As a specimen of the style and spirit of the work, 
we subjoin the note on the reading of reports and particu- 
larly of leading cases. 

< On the Reading of Reports and particvlarly of Leading 
CcMe5.-«The source of the purest of most accurate legal infor- 
Viation lies in the various books of reports and casea anrued and 
determined in the different courts of judicature. To tiiese 
reports the authors of abridgments and digests of the law are 
almost solely indebted $ but as these digests purport to contain 
the substance of aa iniinltade of reported cases, we can expect 
from them neither flilness nor accuracy of information. Tnese 
digests and elementary works, therefore, are to be considered mere- 
ly in the liffht of well arranged note-books; and are to be read 
rather for the clearness of their definitions, and ^e methodical' 
and luminous exposition of principles, than for plenitude, cer- 
tainty, and precision of knowledge. These ^ who are in tiie 
practice of frequently rrferring to reports, have eocasmn to remark 
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lioir $tttm the authorities adTtnced by legil wiitera are extended 
er centruted hj them, either trwta neglq^iice, ndtapprehensioii, 
ermeeptMrtortheir particiilardoctrinee. They find edier cases 
imlatif« ttf tte fMepositioiis, in aid of which thej are cited^ and 
not «ttfiefaentl J, preeiselj die reveree : hence the necessity of 
sonetinies unlearning what has heen acquired in these digests and 
mdimental woriM, bj a critical andninute scmtiDy into the 
books of imorts. atodenta thus enp^yed in precisely definiiir 
tfadr l^nowledge and correcting their mistaken views, derived 
from the erronrs of Isw-writecs, their geneimUty of expression, 
or the ▼agoa manner in which eases are often stated by them, 
inaHy arriTe at the nsefid conclusion, that abridsments are to be 
rmmded with a sospicion of their accnracy $ and that tiie wtit&t 
imo abridges least is most to be relied on ) hence Viaer, as the 
repositDiT of certain and ample information, is of all otherS| 
except the books of reports, the safiBst for reference. As the 
bodu of reports contain the law in the pcecise phraseology in 
which it was administered by the judges, they necessarily farnirii 
the most satisfactory and accurate infbrmation on expository 
jurisprudence ; and as iie arguments of counsel, and frequentlr 
of the court, present all the motives or teanotis why apoint should, 
or ihonld not, be established as law, these hooka likewise contain 
a rich and* abundant fcnd for censorial jurtsprudence. The 
dedttons of courts are seldom mere naked judgments or opinions 
on points drawn from the arguments of counsel } but are more 
frequently lucid, am^e, and learned investi^tions of Aie previous 
authorities on the suoject } with a chronological and minute exam- 
ination of each, and a clear exposition of the vsry reasons upon 
which the judgment is predicated. But, in the digests and 
abridgments, the student cannot expect to find the arguments for 
or against, or that close chtdn of reason and authori^, b^ which 
the rules of law, or the principles stated in them> were originally 
decided. 

< These are, with us, sufficiently weighty reasims for strongly 
ur&ing the student frequently to refer to the reports. But as 
inaiscriminate reference. would lead to boundless research, and 
absurd waste of time, we submit for his guidance the following 
rules. 

< 1. Where the point in the digest, 8cc. is important and has 
been or continues to be a qiusHp veocatay read with attention the 
case in which it was Jtn$ agitated or decided, and aho the case 
in which it was, if it has been, ilaoUy setded ; and not^ in both 
cases, Ae aignments of counsel, and the reasons stated by the 
court. It is not often that the intervening cases need be partic* 
ularly examined* 
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< ^ If a point be indistinctlj stated, so that a doubt rests on 
the mind as to the meaning;, or if it be intriii^bly stated^ but 
appears to be at variance with the common notions of right, or 
unth the analog^j of the law ; read the cases referred to, nntil the 
doabt be removed. The proper time to dissolve such doubts is 
when thej are eiuited. The student, in these researches, w^l 
find that there is a Is^ reason in contradistinction to fiaterof 
reason; that many points which appear at variance with the 
latter, are in strict conformity with the former; and that points 
which prima facie seem not to be justified by analogy and prin* 
ciple, are upon examination ascertained to be fully correspondent 
to both^ 

< 3. The nncieiU reports should be read principally by way of 
reference, for, with the exception of Lord Coke's reports, there 
are none which are worthy a continuous perusal. The ancient 
reports, likewise, should be more frequently referred to than the 
modern, as it is a principle that the science should be studied 
chronologically. From tnis mode of investigation, unittne the 
aid f)i juridical, and even general history, the student will find 
much advantage. This mode is also preferable for other reasoiB : 
generally, the ancient reports are less methodical, in style naore 
ru^ed and drv, and altogether less interesting in their matter 
and manner, than the mmlern. If the student then (at a time 
when he is zealously devoted to the study of ancient doctrinn, 
and when his mind is deeply imbued with their principles,) should 
neglect to search into these repositories of the ancient law, he 
certainly will not resort to them after he has indulged in the 
more lucid, harmonious, and pleasing pages of such reporters as Sir 
James Burrows, Mr. Douglas, Mr. Cowper, and Messrs. Duns- 
ford and East, of England ; and Mr. Johnson, Mr. Binney, and 
Messrs. Hening and Munford, of this country. We would remark 
besides, that the ancient reports geneuJly contain the cases in 
which points of law were first either esUblished or a^tated | and 
the modern cases are, very often, little else than different illus- 
trations of these ancient points or principles, by applications of 
them to different statements of facts. They are frequendy 
repetitions of precisely the same law, or with some little modin* 
cation ; or are, (upon full consideration of all the ancient cases 
on the particular points,) full denials of them. In these ancient 
cases, therefore, as they first agitated or settled the various 
doctrines, we may ei^ct to find the reasons or tnotives which 
induced these decisions. The modern reports, moreover, are in 
such constant and daily use, that a knowledge of their contents i& 
necessarily, and almost imperceptibly acquired $ and if the 
ancient cases have been duly attended to, many of the modem 
cannot but be familiar to the student, whilst they present to him 
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8 coiwtant opiportonitj of exercisios his mind in a simitar waj 
wifli the judge who haa decided tiiem, viz. by examining the 
beariittB and analc^es of cases, apiilj^ing principles to facts, and 
modif^fing or reversing these decisions, as the change in times 
and arcnmstances sometimes imperiously requires. This self- 
kivestment of the office of a juoge, in this particular, will be 
fovnd a hiehlj profitable exercise, which every student will 
insensibly ^de into, if he has been in the practice of tracins 
legal pMnts from their infieiney, to their full establishment or final 
draiy« ' 

< 4« In order that the student mtLj not consume too much iime^ 
or be so frequently interrupted by his references as to lose sight 
of the object and method of the subject under perusal^ we sug- 
gest three modes. FtTst^ to read the case referred to imme- 
diately, in all cases where the present doubt or difficulty interferes 
with the due comprehension or the subsequent matter. Secondly^ 
to note down the names, book, and pages of such cases as are 
deemed important and necessary to be read, but which are never* 
tbeless improper to be referred to immediateljr, either because 
they are on insolated points, not interfering with the full com- 
prehension of the main subject, or because^ upon looking into the 
rqiort, they are found to be too long for. present perusal. Such 
eases, thus noted down, should be read as soon as the student 
has finished the volume or chapter in which he was engaged. 
Thirdly^ to read such cases only as are intended to remove 
existing doubts, or such as are known to be what are denominated 
Uading cases* An indiscriminate reference would require too 
much time, and, in numerous instances, prove an absolute waste 
of it, because upon examination of these cases, they will be fre- 
quently foutid to contain the precise words of the work by which 
oiey are cited. In order, then, to profit by reference, we know 
of no better mode than to limit this reference, as stated, to such 
cases as are examined to satisfy doubts and difficulties^ and 
secondly io those which, on account of their peculiar learning, 
or other cause, are denominated leading eases. We shall close 
this note with a few observations on the great utility of according 
an special attention to leading cases. 

* Those cases are considered leading, in which a point of law 
was^r^f in an especial manner judicially noticed, or an impor- 
tant and pervading principle, after a series of contrariant decis- 
ions, finally settled; or in which a long received doctrine was 
reversed; or a dubious one established or modified, after an 
elaborate and thorough examination of the point in all its plenitude 
of analogies and bearings. Such cases are unquestionably entitled 
to more than ordinary attention from the student, who, by trea- 
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wriagfliem iD-hw iBindf lajs the ibii«d«tioii of u eztfllMlefl 4a4 
dumme superstnicture of Iwil knowledse* 

< Cbronologj and geogramy bavey vith great propri^tj, been 
deuominated the eyes of historir. They enable the histonan io 
take a comprehensive view of a long and[ infinitely varied aeriea 
of events, whiehy like the differently formed links of an extended 
chain, are obviously designated from each (Mther, yet ccmneclttf 
bj ties e§uall;|r manifest* They likewise impart a fixity and 
locality to.oiir ideaSv-friuch impress them indelibly op the mind ; 
so that disconnected events are, by the ud of chronology, ignited 
sMid fixed in the memory ^ whilst geography is no less instnimeiital, 
by giving to such events^ all those interests and sympathies whidi 
belong to jplace* 

• < So is It in the science of Law. Leading decisions establish 
reUit^plaees for the mind, they form so. many epoehm in juridi- 
cal history $ and, if attended to, render a service to the legal 
in«|uirer, similar to that which is affiwded to the historian by chro- 
ni^M^ and f;eofl;eaphy. 

< Tbe undiidoed infinity of time, in common with the boundless 
and trackless r^ons of space, bewilders and wearies the mind ; 
and for steady and useful contemplation it is essential, thai thjere 
shwild be fixeid periods, and determined places whence to com- 
pute time and measure spaoes so in the interminable redo^is of 
jurisprudence, the mind would soon be confused and exmtusted, 
were it not for those great and learned cases on which it occar 
sionally is allowed to repose, and from whicli the various relations 
and dependencies of this august science may he contemplated- 

* It is scarcely necessary to attempt an, illustration of the prac- 
tical utility of a knowledge of tllese leading cases, by whoaoi 
best reported,. and even tbe P^ff^ where they are col»e found, 
which is a matter of much less di&ulty than may at first be imagin- 
wL The memory ia a very improvable and docile faculty, and 
after principles ave impressed, such ^nutias as the namea of 
cases, ^ir rcmrters,aad even the paaes, should not be neglect? 
ed, as they aitbrd much facility in the course of an extenaive 
practice. A knowledcje of one or more leading cases on most of 
the great doctrines of this science, is of infinite utility, as br 
reference to them, tbe inquirer is at once furnished by tbe mar- 
^nal or otlier citations with a comprehensive view of the law on. 
9ie particuilar attb|ect . As for example | On the various species 
of bailments, and the remective dutiies of bailees* the great case 
of Coggs 9. Bernard, 2 Ld. Baymond, 9Q9, may be rderred to. 
If the poiot of inquiry be the conclusiveness of a sentence in a 
foreign court of admiralty, the case of Hudlies r. Cornelius, 2 Show- 
232. As to- ^e authority ci domestick judgments, Mos«s t*. 
M^Farlane, 2 Burr. 1005. On the necessity of pleading with a 
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frqfert^ Reed t^. Brookman, S Dun. and fla. 151. The distinction 
oetween case and trespass vi et armisj Scott v. Shepherd, S Black. 
89^ As to the right otiifeme covert to sue or be sued, Marshall 
t. Rutton, 8 Dun. and Ea. 545. The legality of agrcments in 
restraint of trade, Mitchell v. Reynolds, I Peer. "Wms. 181* On 
the effect ol a demurrer to evidence, Oihson r. Hunter^ 2 Hen. 
Black. 187. Whether money paid under a mistake be subject 
to repetition, Bilbie v. Lumlej, 2 Bast, 469. As to legacies III 
terrorem, Scott v. Tyler, « Ditfc. Rep. 712. The dependence 
and independence of covenants, Kingston v. Preston, Doug..684; 
or Pordage i^. Cole, 1 Wms. Saund. S2D. The validity or nnllitj 
of the deeds of infants, Zouch t^. Parsons, 3 Burr. 1794. As to 
fraud in the sale of personal property, Twine's case, S Co. 8Q. 
The personal responsibly of ^nts to the persons contracted 
with, Macbeth v. Haldiman, 1 Dun. and £a. 172, or Hodgson r. 
Deiter, 1 Cranch, 345. As to variance between the allegata and 
probata Bristow v. Wright, Dou^. 664. As to the valiaity of a 
deed by feme on the eve of marriase, defeating the marital rights 
of her future husband, Carleton r.lSarl of Dorset, f Viernon 17; 
King V. Cotton, 2 P. Wms. 674 } or Countess of Strathmore v. 
Bowes, 2 Brow Ch. Rep, 345. As to the extent of the consider* 
atton of marriage to validate deeds ag&inst the claims of rabse- 

Kent purchasers, under statute £7 JSiiz, IVhite if» Btringer, % 
tv. 105. Jenkins v. Keymis, 1 Lev. 150. That an asent muat 
perform the authorised act in the name of his principt^ Comhe^n 
case, 9 Co. 76. Wiiks v. Back, 2 East 142. Appleton v. Biaks^ 
5 East 148. Fowler v. Shearer, 7 Mass. T. Re])^ 14. 

^ In this way should the student treasure in his mind a govern" 
big case on every interesting doctrine of the law. As his mind 
matures, he will find no difficulty in retaining the names of most 
of the important cases which lead him directly into the channel 
in which the law of a subject may be found at lam. The Aibjeet 
of note hooks we have treated much in detdl, Via. post. It maj) 
however, be well in this place, to advise ^le atudent to preserve^ 
in a book for the purpose, a list of all suck cases as in the courai 
«f his readins he may ascertain to be distinguished and leading! 
which should be placed under the heads to which they belong. 
The tides shoula be alphabetically arranged, and the cases on^ 
of great learning or importance should oe inserted, without a 
comment, except where nest reported. This kind of note book 
consume but little of the student's time, will prove of great 
utility in the prosecution of his future inquiries, ana wiH be found 
eminentiy serviceable, when the pressing and multifarious dutiet 
of a counsellor will so occupy his time, as to render highly impor- 
tant every means, which is calculated to abridge his labours/ 
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These obsenratiotHi of Mr. Hoffman are perfectly practical and 
for the most part accurate and just. In respect to the praiM 
bestowed on Mr. Viner*s Abridgment we are constrained to 
differ from tlie learned gentleman. We are far from tbink- 
ine it the safest abridgment for refen^nce — ^it is a very irre- 
gular fabrick^ built up on tl>e basis of Rolle's Abridgment with 
an incorporation of the principal matter of Fitzherbert and 
Brook, and other old abridgers. It abounds with inaccura- 
cies ond repetitions ; aind it is quite obvious that tlie author 
more frequently consulted the worlis of other abridgcrs, than 
the original reports to abbreviflte and digest for himself. Wo 
agree, however, with Mr. Hargrave (Co. Litt. 9. a. note 8.) 
that « notwithstanding all its defects and inaccuracies it must 
be allowed to be a necessary part of every lawyer's library! 
It is indeed a most useful compilation, and would have been 
in6nitely more so, if the author had been less singular and 
mot*e nice in his arrangement of method and more studious 
in avoiding repetitions.' — Bacon's (or more properly Gil- 
bert's) Abridgment is more full in the developement of princi- 
ples and the statement of cases j and^ in every respect bat 
copiousness, is a superiour production. It is incomplete ; but 
this was the hard fate of alt the writings of the most learned 
author, which were sent into the literary world with all 
their original imperfections on their head. For ourselves 
we confess that/ in our opinion every other abridgment suffers 
greatly in^omparison with the Digest of Lord Chief Baron 
Comyns. For succinctness and brevity, for exact method and 
arrangement, for perspicuity and accuracy! for copiousness in 
principles and illustrations, and for comprehensive analysis, it 
stands unrivalled in the annals of the law. On one occasion 
Lord Renyon (Pasley t. Fn^man. S T. R. 51, 64.) said, < I find 
it laid down by the Lord C. B. Comyns, &c. He has not in- 
deed cited any authority for his opinion, but his opinion 
alone is of grpat authority, since he was considered by his 
cotemporaries as the most able lawyer in Westmitister Hall.' 
In some other more recent cases the court of kings bench have 
proceeded to adjudicate some very important questions upon 
the sole authority of his Digest,* an honour which we believe 

• We take thia opportunity to enter our protest against that book mak- 
ing^ spirit^ vhtch haa disfig^urccl all the modem editions of tliis incompara- 
ble work. The oripinal edition in folio (1762) is far superiour to all the 
later cditiont. These hare the addition of the modem cases, it ia true ; 
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has nerer been conceded to any <|ther compilen It has ttt" 
quently occured to us, that our professioaal brethren of the 
south did not sufficiently appreciate the m^its of this work# 
They appear to be devoted to Bacon's Abridgmenty and pass 
over Corny ns' Digest as a book merely of occasional referencoy 
entitled to little either of praise or blame. How otherwise 
can we account for Mr. Hoffman's omission, under the article 
of pleading, to recommend ttie admirable title Pleader in tha 
Digest, a title which has collected and exhausted in a most 
scientifick order the whole, principles of the science. The title 
< jleas and jdeadings' in Bacon's Abridgment is an excellent 
sketch ; but it is but a sketch, and compared ^ith the title of 
Comyns just mentioned is but twilight to the meridian day.-— 
We would respectfully ask the attention of Mr. Hoffman and of 
southern lawyers in general to the following observations of 
Mr. Hargrave. < The whole of Lord Chief Baron Ccmiyns' 
work is equally remarkable fur its gi*eat variety of matter^ 
its compendious and accurate expressions, and the excellence 
of its methodical distribution ; but the title < Pleader' seems to 
have been the author's favourite one,, and that in which he 
principally exerted himself.' (Co. Litt 17. a. note. 1.) 

The remark too of Mr. HoffmaHf that < the books of reports 
contain the law in the precise phraseology in which it was adr 
muiiatered by the judges,' requires some qualification* With 
the exception of the Reports of Plowdon, Coke> and Vaughant 
and a very few great cases in other Reports, the remark can 
scarcely be said to be true of any Reporter before the time 
of Sir James Burrow. There are some other unimportant 
particulars in which we differ from Mr. Hoffman ; but with these 
trifling exceptions, we entirely agree in the opinions of Mr. 
Hoffman as to the importance and utility of reading the original 
Reports. We presume that the omission to notice the Ma»> 
sachusetts Repurts in company with Mr. Johnson's, Mr. Bin- 
ney's, and Messrs. Uenning & Munford's was accidental ; for 
if we do not deceive ourselves, in point of learning and accu- 
racy they yield to few, if any, in our country* 

What particularly pleases us is the enlarged and liberal view 
with which Mr. Hoffman recommends the student of the com- 
bat they consist of the marginal notes of the Reporters, thrust into the 
text without order or propriet}% and destroy symmetry, and connexion.-*- 
A supplement of modem cases and principles upon the plan of Comyns* 
Digest in a distinct work, would be an invaluable present to the profession. 
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inon law to a full and careftil study <»r the admiralty, mari- 
tinie atid civil law. If the note on the excellence of the cMl 
taw (p. 85^) were not too long, we should gladly insert it In 
this place. We commend it however, as well as bis obserra- 
tfonsonthe law of nations and the admiralty laWyBtiet earn- 
estly, to all those who asphe to eminence as statesmen, or 
scholars or lawyers. To Mr. HoffVnan s list of books on these 
subjects we beg leave to add Heineccius' Elements of the civil 
Law according to the order of the Institotes and the Pandects^ 
whom Sir James Mackintosh has not scrapled to prononnoe 
^ the best writer of elementary books, with whom Ae is ac*- 
quainted on any subject^*' We also recommend Ferrfeve^ 
Dictionaire de Droit et de Pratique, Calvians' Lexicoa 
Jurfdirnm, M. Dessaoles* Dictionaire da Digeste, Ezton 
and Zouch and Spdman on the Admiralty Jurisdiction 
Ckiraac's ; Us et coutnmes de la mer, Emerigoh Traits des 
Assurances^ Pothier^s works and particularly his Treatises 
on maritime contracts, Boucher's Translation of the Conso* 
Mo del mare, Peckias ad rem naoticum, d'Abreu sur lea 
Prisas, and though last, not least, Caseregi^ Discarsos de 
Commercio* 

• We must now hasten to a close, although there are some dis<* 
enssiohs which the pemsal of Mr. HoSinan's work lias saggest* 
ed, which we very rdnctanfly passover. In quitting the woik 
we have not the slightest hesitation to declare, that it contains 
by for the most perfect system for the study of the law, wliidh 
has ever been oflRsred to the publick. The writers, whom he 
recommends, are of the very best authority ; and bis own 
notes are composed in a tone of the most enlarged pbilott^y^ 
and abound in just and discriminating criticism and in pre« 
tepts calcalated to elevate the moral as well as intellectwl 
character of the profes^n. The course, proposed by htm, 
is very ample, and would probably consume seven years of 
close study. But much may be omitted where time and op- 
portunity are wanting to exhaust it We cordially recom* 
mend it to all lawyers as a model for the direction of the 
students who may be committed to their care ; and we hazard 
nothing in asserting that if its precepts are steadOy pursued, 

* Sir James Bfackintosh's introductory Dtaeoarse on the Study of the 
Law of Nature and Nationa is a most finished composition, abounding in 
all the eraces of juridical eloquence, and pregnant with most important 
and eduying learning. 
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Ugh at tin frofeteion now stands in our ecMiniry» it wiB 
jatUdn a higher ele^ation^ an elevationy which shall command 
flie reverence of Europe^ and reHeot back light and glory 
i^on the land and the law of oar forf^fathere. 

We have another motive hesides the in^insick value of the 
workf for recommending it earueatljr to tlie perusal of our 
veadera. It will demonstrate to the understanding of every 
discerning man the importance^ nay the necessity^ of the 
law school which the Government of Harvard College have 
so hononrabiy to themselves established at Cambridge* No 
work can sooner dissipaHe the comoMin deiusicmsi that the law 
nny he thoroughly acquired in the iram€<hodical» interrupted 
And desultory studies of the office of a practising counsellor. 
Such a situation is indispensable after the student shall have 
faud a fimndatfon itt ekmentary principles under the guidance 
i^a learned and discreet lecturer. He will then be prepared 
io reap the ftiH benefits of the practice of an attoniey's ofice. 
Bnt without such dementary in8truetion» he wiQ waste a 
great deal of time in useless sAid discooraging eflbrts ; or bei> 
eome a patient drudge, vaved in the forms of conreyancin|; 
and pleadingf but incapable of ascending to the principles 
wUch gaido and govern them ;^ or sink into a listless indo* 
lenoe and inactivity, waiting for the mrrival of the regular pe^ 
lAod.for his admisflion to the bar, withont one qualification to 
justify the honoor which he* receives. One year passed at 
flie nnivereity in attendance upon the lectures of the very 
tespeetable gentleman, who has recently been appointed to 
preside orer the law school there, would lay a foondation of 
aolid learning, upon which our ingenuous and ambitious youth 
Bright confidently hope to build a fUirick of prefaidonal fame, 
Wbfch would carry them to the first honoure of the bar, and 
nndce fltem, on the bench, the ornaments of their country. 
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A»r. lY. JUMMin of mg aim eiinai* By Omund 

. R eropmber that the waji of Heaven, 
Though darky are just ; that oft some guardian power 
Attends unseen, to save the innocent ! 
But if high Heaven decrees our fall — let us 
Flrmljr await the stroke 3 prepared alike 
To live or die. Brown^s Babb abossa. 

For Patriots still must fall for statesmen's safefy, 

And perish by the oattntry they preserve. Savaob. 

Fhaadelphia; Abrahaflt Sjmlk S vob* Swo» pn. fOt^Bm 
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Thjbbb » hardly any class of boaln thai is read with mora 
a^dity, than the laemoin of individuaby whom talents er 
ehancey or the joint iniumoe of both, hasdistingolahed in ao* 
aiaty* They may be said to lead as to the hidden soarcea^f 
eventBy ta aadaded fountains and rivoletSy which are after* 
wards swallowed vp in the mighty current of history, whars 
their tributed are blended and lost in the majesty and rapiditf 
of the stfeanu They place us behind the scene, and wo 
observe how the stage effect is produced, whidi is so impose 
ing at a distance. If in this wi(y some illations are destroyed, 
we are compensated by a more accurate knoadedge of the 
machinery and the actors of the drama. Our pleasure as 
mere spectators may be diminished, but our capacity of judg- 
ing is improved ; we learn to distinguish more accurately be* 
tween falsehood and truth, and to avoid being dazzled by 
mere tinsel, which in tiie ^are of false lights may pass with 
the vulgar for gold. The meanest of the troop, with the 
aid of paint, purple and gilt embroidery, may < enact a king 
and make a most royal appearance ;* but Cato or Brutus or 
Cicero, in the plain garb of a Roman senator, will owe all 
tiieir importance to the talents of the actor ; and as they are 
wiihoot disguise, so the more closely we examine them, the 
BMNre they will rise in our estimation. 

The ancients haveldt us but few works of this description, 
though what they have, are indeed masterpieces. We may 
tonn some estimate of what we have to regret on this score, 
by considering the value of what we possess. The abbe Bar- 
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fheletD7» with great learniBg and exquisite taste, has parti j 
Uftpfied this defect in one of the most intensting periods ii 
Greece, by the fictitious travels of Anacharsis ; of which de« 
sign a less perfect execution had been previously attempted 
in the Athenian Letters* This want of individual memoirsy 
of private anecdote, of personal and unofficial narratives, 
leaves our curiosity unsatisfied, respecting many of the events 
and much of the social condition of antiquity. From the few 
anecdotes and fiimiliar details which have reached us, we are 
obliged to generalize too much ; we may indeed produce a 
grand historical picture where the actors will be severe^ 
enoigetick and dignified ; their only attendants the Lictors 
with the Fasces, and the whole scenery the Forum or tho 
Capitol ^ these will appear with all the decorum soited to pub- 
lick exposure and the observation of history ; but the painting 
M OMire graceful and smiling scenery, the garden, tiie villa, 
Ibe saloon, the domestick and familiar groups within them ; tha 
psiviyte intercourse, the subordinate springs, and primaiy 
combinations, which form interesting cabinet pictures, are 
daost wholly wanting. We may hear Demosthenes hami^ii-» 
ing^w witness the judgments of theAreefagus;butwecan» 
aotUsten to the conversations oi Socrates ud Aspaiia } or 
observe that nM>ther governed by a firoward chiidf ruling her 
hnsband who governed Greece* 

In modem literature tiiese works have been abmdant in 
proportion to their popularity. Statesmen, generals, priests, 
philoeo|riierB, poets, actors, artists, courtiers, magistratep^ 
princesses, courtesans, and even tradesmen have left us theic 
memoirs. When we choose therefore to go behind the re* 
cords of history, we become intimaldy acquainted < with the 
charaeten of divers eminent persons, tlie mutability of eoiMiF 
eU$^ the remarkableness of actiom^ the subtlety of preimuiomip 
and the drifts of several nUertOs.^* We have the whde ine* 
«^anism of society laid open to us, all the infirmities and all 
the strength of human oharacter ; the fireside scenes, tho 
confidential dialogues, the secret intrigues are all displayed^ 
all the windings of the human heart, fdl the modifiCHtions of 
social relation are ex|Hised to our reflection ; the houses are 
all unrooM, and without an Asmodeus for a Gtcenmtf, wo 
may examine the interiour and tueir inhabitants, as we do the 

• nwliworth Pref. Hts. Gol. 
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lrorki|)g of bees m aglasshive^ at oor leisure^ and without 
fear of their stinga. 

The French hare produced more works of this description 
than any other people. They are to he found coeva) with 
the origin of modern literature ; and thesct though much of 
their language is obsolete^ being written before modern Ian* 
guagea became fixed by the authority of dictionaries and acad« 
•miesy abound in interest from the antiquated naivete and 
famiKaiity of their style» from the absence of constraint im* 
posed by reftnementf and of palpable intention to prodaco 
«tfM» which makes so many of the works of our times theat* 
ricaly without being dramatick* ^Vbhi department of French 
Itteratnre is frnitful of variety* as well as amusement and in* 
atruclion. The consummate ability^ the profligate intrigues 
Md the masterly maxims drawn from the exercise <tf botib 
by the Cardinal de RetB» in tions of commotion and civfl 
broilsy furnish useful lessons to a statesman ; w bile the int^- 
iHy, simplicity, and skill of Henry the Fourth's faithful frimd 
aflMi ministert are noble models for emulation. We do not 
indeed find oMuiy such meomin' as those of de Beta* and de 
Sidly, wbkh afioird so fine a oontrast displayed by themselM^ 
of great atatesoMa ; the one combining profligacy wiih 
talMt, the other virtue and akill ; but ereiy period offiws §m 
some which characterize it ; 4iie garrulity and sape^aMtioas 
tales of the Duke of St Simon giro us many lively tmits of 
theeonrt of Loois XIV. and those which come next in ord«r 
are a striking instance of how naturally the prafiigacy and 
oomption of the period of the ttegem^ aueceeded to the Stt- 
perstition and gleam which* oppressed the brilliant ooort in 
the latter JreaiB of the eld monarch. The military memean 
are nunwrousy for' those who relish the descriptions of hnttks 
and siegesy^and the increasii^influeneeof literature is shewn 
by tMjlumber of aceoants of themoelvea and their conoenis by 
men or letters. One of the hteal of these, the oMnoirsof 
Mannontel, flrndshesone ^ the moat ftniriied and interatiiq; 
specimens of the whole seriea ; the stiU more recent and voln* 
minons ciAectiott of the Baron de tirimm^ coatains litdeof the 
anther, bat is a treasure to draw from for the history of the 
Kteratare, the society, and the politics (rf'that eventftd period 
wbenthe preparations were making and nU the mtnea charg* 
ing» that were to explode in the French revolution. 
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At a period^ and in a nation where women had such ex- 
tensive influence and so large a share and agency even in 
Eolitical events, it would be naturally expected that we should 
ave their testimony also. They have contributed some of 
the most Kvelv, graceful and instructive volumes in this class. 
Madame de la Fayette, the letters of Madame de Sevigndf 
and almost a regular series from them down to Madame Ro- 
land and the Marchioness de la Roche Jacquelein, have por- 
trayed to us the gallantries and festivities of the court, and 
all the movements of society, even to the stem actions of po- 
litical revolution, and the ferocious transactions of civO war. 
The woi% of the last of these ladies may be dted as a striking 
instance of the value of memoirs, in not only furnishing ma^ 
terials for history, but in giving us details with fidelity and' 
simplicity, and in a manner more aflbcting and picturesqiw 
than history could adopt. There are several histories of the 
war of La Tendee ; but still the world had a most imperfect 
idea of its causes, its character and its progress, till they were 
presented with the admirable and deeply intere^ng picture 
by Madame de la Roche Jacquelein. The memoirs of this 
lady recal those of Mrs. Hutchinson, which if inferiour to the 
former are yet not wanting in interest When it falls to the 
lot of women to witness the events and narrate the horroura 
ef civil commotionsi there is a strong interest in the very 
-eontrast of their own gentleness, and the ferocious violence 
they describe. 

There is one trait of human character exhibited In some 
medem memoirs, which is worthy of particular remark. This 
is the narration of peisotial failings and vioeSf which other* 
wire might have remained unknown Mid buried with the 
author. Vanity has seldom shewn itself in more perverse 
md reprehensible shapes, than when it has been thM occtt«* 
pied in giving to the worid a seU-exposure of disgraceful 
•ctions. The love of novelty, and paradox, the rafe for 
distinction and the habit of fitke reasoning in the eloquent 
« self^torturing sophist^ wild Rousseau,' produced his useless 
and disgusting Coniesslons. An exposure nearly as bad of 
a youtti mispent and almost stupidly vicious has been made 
by the ardent, haughty Alfterl-«he relates the manner in 
which he wasted the first hdf of his life, not so much for 
showing liow nobly he retrieved it ; but in a coMf proud^ 
disdainful manner, as if he would shew his contempt for man* 
VoLVL No.1. 11 
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kind, by TolaDtarily famishing evidence against himself, 
that he might then despise even their well-founded opinion. 
When St Augustin in his confessions relates the disorders 
and licentiousness of his early life, it is with a view to 
self-mortification and christian repentance. There can 
hardly be three more dissimilar characters, than the African 
Bishop, the Citizen of Genera, and the Italian Dramatist ; 
Yiut some knowledge of the human heart would be obtained 
in comparing different points in their Utcs, as given by 
theoQUielves, their operation in modifying their characters^ 
and tlieir motives for communicating them. 

The few memoirs which we have here alluded to, and 
which are amongst those most generally known, are all 
written by the persons themselves. Another class, equally 
numerous, is t^e one whxh gives us accounts of one indivi- 
dual written by another. Those of the former description 
are the most difflcult of execution, and the most interesting 
in perusal. To write justly of one's self, neither with false 
modesty nor unreasonable presumption, demands great taste, 
ingenuousness and discretion. If we were called on to desig- 
nate a work in each class, we should be inclined to name 
Boswell's Jobnson as the most valuable effort of the second ; 
and the memoirs of Barthclemy by himself, which are pre- 
fixed to the later editions of his Aiiacharsis, as the moat 
exquisite performance in the first In our own country, we 
have no work of this kind that equals Dr. Franklin's me* 
moirs of his own life, which is, indeed, one of the best models 
that any country has produced. 

The period in which a man lives, who writes an account 
of his own times, is of great importance in securing an 
interest for his work. His talents may not only be greatly 
assisted, we had almost said dispensed with, if he is fortu- 
nate enough to exist in ai^ era fruitful in events. Which have 
a lasting influence on the affairs of mankind. There are 
frequent intervals in history,8ometime8 of considerable dura- 
tion, when all the transactions, whether of war or peace, have 
a vapid tone of routine, in which there is no leading interest 
of any kind. In such periods we have military memoirs, 
giving us relations of battles that have displayed a requisite 
degree of military skill, and consumed a due proportion of 
mercenary sddiers, and left tlie combatants in the same 
situation in wliich they commenced, excepting a little more 
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biirthen on their fiaanccis^ an4 a few more wretches io thw 
hospitals. We have also memoirs of statesmen^ which teU 
us of speecbesji and nefotiationSf and intrigues^ where we 
have the common appendages of declamation^ chicane and 
meanness^ and the re^altB produce no variation in the 
political standing of the parties, no gain to the great princi- 
ples of civiUzation and humanity^ ho one permanent ficqui- 
sitiouy to the cause of liberty or enlarged policy. 

There are other epochs fortunate or disastrous, the very 
reverse of these, when some new nation makes its appear- 
ance on the stage of the world, or some ancient empire 
crumbles into ruins ; when the energy of freedom and virtue 
converts a waste of stagnant marshes into fortressc s impreg- 
nable to all tlie attacks of irritated tyranny and remorseless 
superstition; or shakes from a great people the chains of 
C<^nial abasement and oppression, and gives it at once a 
high standing among the nations of the earth ; when a brutal 
military usurpation, the licentiouHness of Pretorian guards, 
er the progress of the Crescent, subverts an enervated govern- 
ment, or quenches, in overwhelming desolation, the last 
glimmerings of science and the arts. If the relation of events 
like these abounds in animation, the study of the preparatory 
causes and circumstances is replete with instruction. It is not 
the glare of titled ostentation, or the numbers of armed legions 
which engage our greatest interest ; it is the principles con- 
tended fpr and the results which ensue. The surface of 
Flanders is fretted with hillocks that cover the bones of the 
myriads, which have fallen on its jdains ; yet how few of 
fhose sanguinary battles, where destruction was accompanied 
with all * the pomp and circumstance of war,' excites the 
interest which we feel for the defenders of Thermopylse or 
of Bunker Hill. 

If then the interest which we take in any pfirticular period 
of history, is in proportion to the elevation of the principles 
which occupy it, the successful assertion of them, and their 
hearing and consequences on the affairs of mankind at 
large ; what struggle in this jarring world can moro 
strongly rouse every sympathy and excite more deep reflec- 
tion, than that which terminated in the independence of the 
United States. What revolution, as it may in some respects, 
be called, has been more the result of a long train of causes, 
or tended more to advance the great interests of mankin4» 
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aad notwitiiateaAng tbe calamitteB vhicb were prodooed bjr 
MMBe of it» coii8iM|«ence8» has combined nioie intimatelj with 
tbe general progrfsa of liberty, intelligenoe, and rivUization ? 
Wb^ conleat has erer discovered greater firmness and 
enei^ in those who originated it, developed more noU» 
examples of moderation and integrity in those who main- 
tained it; and more fully justified ita anthors by its resnlts, 
apd more nobly rewarded ihem by tbe applause of the world 
and the happiness of their country ? 

It iagratii^iffg to find that in the relations referring to thin 
periodf sncb a variety of anecdotes will be found for the use 
of history^ as will throw a strong light on all its characters 
and events, more especially those of a militaqr cast We 
already possess the separate memoirs of many military men 
who were engaged in the cosiest, and may probably receive 
others** Where we have some fears pf a defldency^ is in the 
private history of the origin of civil transactions, of which 
the military events were only a consequence. The charac- 
ters ^the colonial governoursnnd of the principal individoak 
in the diflferent ciilonies, and their agency in co-operatioii or 
opposition towards the English ministry from 1760 to 1775^ 
are very imperfectly known i yet the feelings which produced 
the declaration cf the Fonrth of July were in a process of 
gradual excitemettt and devdopement during this whde 
period. We know of hut one person capable of describing 
this political series $ on some of the points, we hdieve, ho 
has connnitted to writing seme confidential testimony | we 
hope that the protracted vigour of a long, laboriotts, and 
honourable life, may induce him tq preserve some ddaihf 
which else must perish* 

It is time to say something of the woiiL before us. The 
generality of readers will have a less arduous task than they 
would at first jmagine, from the imposing size of these 
volumes, since but few persons will be disposed to go throngh 
the two last. The first volume contains an account of 
the author's origin and outset in life, his joining the army 
at Cambridge in 1775*-of the military events in which he 
was concerned, to the year 1778-Uhe part taken by him 
while commanding the army in Louisiana from 1797 to 
^81f»..-A critical review of the affair at Bladensbnrg-*ia his* 

• Generals Moultrie, Heath* and I4CC in OUF serrice— Genenl Tarle.tdK 
in the Snf Ush, and tome othera. 
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taij of the eagagementi in Canada by tk^ army eonmanded 
bj gmcral Browi»«^ui own moteaenti whQe commanding 
a division of the anny on onr frontier— 4ind at the dosey an 
account of the aflhir of Bunker Hill and some other tranaac- 
tioM of the rerolntionary war. The second Tolome is exdn- 
sively occupied with the court martail by which he was tried 
in I8II9 and the documents apportaining to it The third* 
Toiunie is in like manner entirdy devoted to a conrt martial^ 
bdd for the same purpose in 1815t widi an appendix of docu- 
mentB* These two yolumes contain many documents and 
much informationf which will be valuable to the historian ; 
this is more particularly true of the second vdome^ as it 
takes up the period from 1789 to 1809, and includes many 
miniite details of various important occurrences in the affairs 
of LoiHsiana. The third volume will interest many who* 
had directly or indirectly a personal share in the campaign^ 
v^ich is the subject of it General readers will^ however^ 
Conine themsehes to the first vdome. 

Genend Wilkinson does not mention the year of his births 
but from other dates it was about the year 17679 in Mary* 
land* near the village of Benedict on the Patoxent He was 
educated at homci and very early commenced the study of 
med&sine under an mide» who had been a surgeon in the army 
commanded by general Wdfef mid to Us nncie^ description 
of the actions in Canada^ he attributes his early predilection ' 
for a mHitary life. In 17759 beiiq; then sevehteen* he was 
seat by his mothert his father having died some years before^ 
to the mescal school of Philaddphia ; the day after his 
arrival he visited the barrackS9 then occupied by a part of the 
18th regimenty and witnessing the parade of the men, he was 
fasdnated witii the perfection of their evdutions, and his 

SYvious dispodtion towards a miUtary life was stiengthened. 
e alludes to his having fought a duel while pursuing his 
studies at Philaddphia ; on account of some sarcasms from 
his compmiionst occadoned by his preferring the society of 
viitnous women to that of the contrary description. In 
1775 he returned home to practise hisprofessionf but the 
busting troubles of the period that occupied every mind9 
wrought strongly upon the author's enthusiasm. He became 
one ^ an independent company in Geot^ownf commanded 
by a Quaker from Rhode Island. After the battle of Bunker 
Hilly being no longer able to restrain his inclination^ he 
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ahairieaiMl hto pr»fiMsim» and ropsiMd to the camp at Cm». 
bridge aa a Tolniiteer. In march 1776 general Washington 
gave him a oaptaia'tf commisnon in cobnel Read's New 
Hampahire n^mant, being at the time attached to general 
Green's staff, which regonent he joined at New Toffk tbe 
next month. . He epeaka with regret of a eircnmstanoe wbidi 
occnrred on taking command of his conqiaay ; the lieutenant 
who waa a Teteran, b«t not promoted br want of ai|fficieat 
edocatienf had expected to obtain tbe command of the com« 
pany* On the parade tbe ftrat order giren by the young 
captain was not obeyedf and the Ueotenant steppini; up asked 
him whither he intended to march the men. He imoiediately 
put him in arrsst for mutinyf and after some explanations told 
the men if his next order was net obeyed* he should begin 
with the nearest man» ran him through the body, and pro- 
ceed thus with the whole company if necessary. He had no 
fiirtheiT trouble. His regiment was ordered to join tbe 
northern army»in which ho served in New York and Canada 
under Arnold. In July 1776 he was aj^inted a brigade 
miyor* mid in December he was sent by general Gates to 
general Washington with despatches ; he jotned the latter on 
the banks of the Delaware, and assisted in . the memorable 
affairs at Trenton and Princeton. In January 1777, general 
Washington appointed him a lieutenant cobiieU with anthe* 
rity to name the officers in three of the companies f on 
general Gates' being appunted to tlie command of the nor* 
them army he resigned his commission of lieutentmt colonel 
in the line, to occupy his former station of inferiour rank in 
the staff. This extraordinary step excited many remarks at 
tlie time ; he says he was prompted to it by his zeal for the 
poblick serrue, thinking he could do more good in that 
quarter finim his local knowledge. When general Gates was 
to be superseded by General Schuyler, he appointed, by a 
general order, colonel Wilkinson, a4jatant general ef tbe 
army. When general Gates again resumed the conunandy 
be appears to have relied much on his adjutant's opinion, and 
to have followed his advice in some important occurrences. On 
the surrender of Burgoyne, he was sent to Congress with the of- 
ficial despatches announcing that important event,* and there- 

* While carrying these despatches^ which were of sueh paramount inter- 
est, he made a halt at Reading, and Congress received the news first froia 
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upon received the brevet of brigndier general. He returned to 
general Gateify and while with the army reeelved an appoint- 
ment of Secretarj of the Board of War^ of which genend 
Gates was president The discovery of some intrigues of 
Gates respecting a letter of general Conway, abusing gene* 
ral Washington, and in which Wilkinson was implicated by 
the conduct of the former, produced an open rupture between 
him and Gates, and his resignation of his place of secretary 
of th^ Board of War, because he would not serve with Gates 
flifler his disgraceful conduct. He resigned his brevet of 
brigadier general, and in July 1779 was appointed clothier 
general to the army, and here he closes his account of his 
career at that period. 

After the peace in 178S, the general went to reside in 
Kentucky with his family, and engaged in some mercantOo 
transactions, jmrticularly in a contract for tobacco with the 
Spanish govemour of Louisiana. Disgusted with trade, he 
entered again into the army, was employed in various points 
on our extensive frontiers, had an interview with general 
Hanrilton when he was appointed to the army in 1798, and 
presented to him a genertd view of our military posto on the 
firontiers. Be returned to his command on the Mississippi 
when peace was restored with France, received Louisiana 
firom the French, as joint commissioner with govemour 
Claiborne ; remained in command in that coontrf till hid 
court martial in 1811 ; when, after being honourably acquit- 
ted, he returned thither, and when the late war came on, he 
was occupied in making defensive preparations to secure 
New Orleans. In 1813 he was ordered to join the army on 
the frontiers of Canada. His operations while in that com- 
mand were not successful, accusations were made against 
him, he was tried by a general court martial in 1815, and 
honourably acquitted. On the new organization of the 
army after the peace, he was not included in the list of the 
officers retained in the establishment. This is a cursory 
sketch of general Wilkinson's career, as he has given an 
account of it in these volumes. His memoirs of his life in 

common report He says, in speaking of this journey, that he wa» ao debili* 
tated by sickness as to be unable to travel with g^reuter rapidity. The cir- 
cumstance of his delay gare occasion to a bun mot bj Samuel Adams, or as 
some say Dr. Witherspoon, when it was a question of voting* hire a sword 
or some other re\\^u^, be observed, that it vmild b€ pr9per u ^ive khn a 
p€ar of $purt. 
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fhe first Tolmne terminate in tbe year 1778 ; of the next ten 
years we know nuthingt and tbe events of llie latter yv&art 
ive have gleaned from the accounts of ttie courts martial* 
He proposes to continue the uierauirs of his life^ and furnish 
addititmai anecdotes of tlie revolutionary war, which we hope 
he will |ierform« 

Sir Walter Raleigb» in the preface to his history, gives a 
quaint piece of advice to the reader, < that he shoidd not fol- 
low truth at the beeU ton closely, lest it strike out his teeth/ 
which some of the readers of tliese memoirs would do well to 
consider. The author apologises for the imperfection of his 
book, by alleging the haste in whfch it was written, and bis 
baving no pretensions to fine writing. He has, however, 

Siven sufficient proofs of his ability to write well, and to pro- 
uce a valuable work, if be woidd arrange his thoughts witb 
more care, trace his plan more methodically, and above ajl 
divest himself of passion and allay bis resentments. These 
break out continually, and sometimes so unexpectedly as to 
be ludicrous. The principal object of his anger is Mr. Madi- 
son ; — Mr. John Randolph, Dr. Eustis, generals Armstrongs 
HamptoOt Brown, Scott and others come in for a share. 

General WUkinson, < in the winter of his discontent,' sees all 
the sources of abuse, which are obvious to the veriest dema- 
gogue of the day ^ standing armies and navies, expensive for- 
tifications. Congressional salaries, monied aristocrar/, &€• 
&c.^ — and he talks against them < in good sot terms.' Tet it 
is principally the danger of military power* of an enormous 
standing army, of near lO^OOO men, which is utterly to sub- 
vert our constitution ; the occupation of his whole life has 
led him to appreciate the danger on this score justly — ^wc 
think his conduct in this respect not very becoming ; when a 
man has had a strong love of a profession and served in it forty 
years, even if he is obliged to abandon it unjustly, he owes It 
to himself to speak of it with respect ; and least of all can 
general Wilkinson, after the experience of his whole life, be 
ignorant of the necessity of a small army, to«erve imcade of 
need« as the foundation for a larger one i and how barely our 
present force suffices for the preservation of the fortifications 
on our immense frontiers, and how utterly absurd it is to 
talk of danger to our institutions from such a force, so dis- 
tributed, y 
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Vfith this bdlef in the necessity of a small standing; army^ 
we yield to none in our abhorrence of military tyranny, or 
Jealous watchfulness of any attempt at military interference 
In our civil concerns. Important as our small military es- 
tablishment iSf to the preservation of the means of defence^ 
yet it would be swept out of existence by the first expression 
of popular feeling. The administration should therefore ob- 
serve every transaction with solicitude, that implicates the 
conduct of a military officer ; and where any one is guilty of 
lolly or indiscretion towards the publick, some token of dis- 
approbation from the proper department should follow his 
oflbnce. 

In noticing a man's memoirs of his own life, we are al« 
most necessarily called upon to say something of his char- 
acter. Of general Wilkinson we know nothing but from this 
book, and after reading it, we should be inclined to say, that 
many of his faults and misfortunes have been owing to his 
having attained promotion too early, and too rapidly* Tfor he 
Tose in two years, and before he was of age,) to the brevet 
rank of brigadier general. The same dispositions, which in 
a slower and steadier course, would have been disciplined 
and properly matured, were injured, by bis being prematurely 
invested with high authority. This may have induced presump* 
tion, haughtiness, and a want of that j'ust bearing, which con- 
ciliates those around us, while it maintains true dignity. We 
suspect too that he has sometimes forgotten, that < there is 
also a certain hvpocrisy in business, wliether civil or military^ 
which they will do well to observe, who, not satisfied with 
discharging their duty, desire also the good report of men ;'* 
and though we do not reproach him y^ry strongly for wanting 
this, which is the sole suppoK of so many sorry minds, yet 
there must be prodigious merit to be able to do without it- 
He possesses respectable talents, considerable science, and 
long experience in military affairs, gallantry of spirit, frank* 
ness, a superiority to mercenary views ; and having prompt- 
ly engaged in the service of his country when it was a hazard- 
ous one, after having a considerable share in some important 
events, and been more than tliirty years enrolled in its ser- 
vice, it seems a hard case that he should be turned adrift in 
the world. This, however^ is the lot to which every man, who 

* Prefi^e to memoirt of captain Carletoih 

YoLYLNo.!. 12 
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*publick .8ervice.» he should make ifp his mind to it | be miiyt 

bayc a ajiirit of high disinterestedness ; be must act tor )us coii- 

temporariesr^and kuok lor his .reward to posterity | and fbe 

very consciousness .of actipg on flucb high grounds is itmaf 

• the noblest remuneration. 

On looking over the amount of extracts we had notedb we 
are compelled by want of room to omit two letters ttom pieri- 

. dent Adams and general Hamilton in the second volpme ; and 
fhls we regret not only on account of tjie testimony they bear 

. to gencial Wilkinson's character, but for the sake of the open, 
honourable and statesmanlike principles they contain. Tbeae 
may be found ajk p« 154 in the ^ vol. and were prodvced at 
his court niai*tial in ASii^ .Op this. occasion his whole con- 
duct* pubiick and privatet for tweaty years, was impticatedf 

.4ind the treatment he reoeived» migfat be sonsiderad in many re- 
apects as perseeution. These lettm answer far bifi diamntaer^ 
at least up to the period at which they were written. 

AflerSir 'Guy Carlton's return to Canada at the aiiproafih 
of winter in ±776, general Gates dismissed the miulia and 
concentrated his remaining force at Albany — general Wash- 
ington, after his retreat from Kew-Tork, had sent him ondecs 
to join hinu On bis march Gates* being without information 

[ ofgencural Washington's situation, becameexcessivdy anxious, 

] and Willunson Tolunteexed to be the bearer of a letter, 4knd 
gain information* In bis wajr through tlie Jerseys, he piuve 
idmost by accident npon general Lee, and was ipcesent at Ike 
moment of his capture. The fiarralion of this sreae is lisrdy, 
the contrast between the cynical soldier L^, and tlie .Con- 
necticut light horse in full bottomed wigs, is highly charaeter- 
istick of the hastily collected and Tarious medley, that formed 
our force in the commencement of the struggle. Lee's cap- 
ture was a vexatious but doubtless a fortunate event, as in- 

. trigues were c^rying on to make him commander in chiefl 

* I was predented to the general as he lay in bed, and delivered 

• intorhia hands the letter oTgeneral Gates. He examined the an- 
*peracription^ and observed it was addressed to general Washing- 
ion, and declined opening it, until I aporised hira of ^e contents 
and the motives of my visit ; he then broke the seal and read k, 
after which he desired ine to take repose. 1 lay down on my 
blanket before a comfortable fire, amidst the officers of bis suite ; 
for we were not in those days iQcumbered with beds or baggage. — 
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I arose at the dawn, but coufd not see the general, with wliom I 
kttd been previously acquainted, before eight o'clock. After Mme 
inquiries respecting the conduct of the campaign on the noithera 
fixmer, he gave me a brief account of the operations of the grand 
iMiyy wMeh hie condemAed in strong terms, lie ofaeerted, < that 
our se^ of Boston had led us into gr«at errors j tiiat ^e attempt 
todefiMid ialanda aeaintt asuperionr land and naval force was 
madfiesa % that Sir William Howe oonld have ^ven ii» eheek^maU 
at his discretion $ and diat we owed onr salvation to his indolencei 
or disinclination to terminate the war*— When I readied the arm? 
on York island,' said Lee, <all hands were busily emf^ojed in col- 
lecting materials and erecting barracks ; and I u»und little Mifflin 
exultini^ in the prospect of nne wbter quarters at Kin^bridge. 
I rbpHed to him, umder quarters herB, sir ! and the British army 
tlBI in the field ! €fo, set fire tn those you have buift, and get away 
by ^ler light, or Sir WilKam Howe- will find qnsirters fcr you.' 

< Yikis advice of Lee was geBorally nnderotood ; it obtained for 
him merited 4pjplraBeyaiid general Washington gave him due* credit 
for it He had alto been o[Mkised to the oconpanoy of fort Waah- 
ing|ton^ and the fall of that place enhanced his military repntation^ 
while nniMroidal^e misfortones, and the unfortunate issue of the 
camMign, originating in causes beyond the control of the com<^ 
mander in chief, had quickened the discontents generated at Cam* 
bridse, and raised a party* a^inst him in Congress) and it was 
coAfilently asserted at die time, bttt ia not Worthy of credit, that 
a motton had teen made itttimt body, ten^ng to supercede him hi 
tte commalid of the ablny . In this temper ofthe times, if general 
Irf<« had anHelptfted genorsil Warinngton,in cutting the cordon of 
theettismy bcitween New York and &e Delawai^ the eommander 
iii' €)Afi wookl prt>bably have been superseded, and* the man, whof 
KvM'tke darling of Us eountry, and died the^ admiration of the 
• world, mig^t h^e been consigned to retirement or oMivion* Itf 
ikia case Lee would have succeeded him, whose nmnifold iofirmi-> 
ties would have been obscured by that honest but blind enthusiasm' 
(^ the public, which never stoops to compare causes and effects, 
Amch less to analyse motives and measures. 

* General Lee wasted the morning in alteroittion with certaiir 
militia corps who were of his command, particularly the Connec- 
ticut lig^t norse,* several of whom appeared ia large full-bottomed 
perukesi, and were treated very irreverently ; the call of the adiu* 
lant genial for orders, also occupied some of his time, and we did 

* ' One WMited ibrage, snothef his horse shod, another his ptj, a fourth 
pVDvisioasy &c.— towliich the general replied* * Your wants are numerooa i, 
but yon have not mentioned the last-^-you want to go home, and shall be 
iadolgad, for damn you, you do no good here/ * 
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iu»t flt'down tobre«iEfa«t b^re 10 o^lock. General h^mm en- 
.gftged In anAweriog general Gates's letter, «nd I had risen fron 
the lable, and was loefctng ent of 4Ui end iPiiadow, down^ a lane 
,^oat one huadf^d yards in length, which led to the hoose Imi 
•the maki read^ when I diseorered a party of BriUshdrageaMtnoi 
m earner of the avefme at a full charge. Startled at this uona^ 
fleeted snectacle, I ezdamed, * here, str, ave the British candry*^ 
^ fFherey^ replied the general, who. had signed his letter in the 
instant' < Around the house ;' for thej hwl opened files, andean 
compassed the building. Genend Lee appeared alarmed, yet 
collected, and his second observation marked his self-y i s steg ibn : 
< Wnere is the. guard ?— 4amn the guard, whj don't thej fire ?* 
and ailter a momentarj pause, he turned to me and said,* do» suc^ 
see what has become of the guards' The women of the house at 
this moment entered the room, and proposed to him to conoeal 
himsdf in a b^d« which he rc^ecte<l with evident disgust 1 caught 
up my pistols which lay on the table, thrust the letter he bad 
1)een wnting into my pocket, and pas^ into a room at the o^ipo* 
site end of uie house, where I had seen the guard in the momujg^ 
^ere I discovered their arms; but tlie men were absent* 1 atepf 
ped out of the door, and perceived the dragoons chasing them la 
different directions, and receiving a very uncivil salutation, I ro- 
turned into the house. 

< Too inexperienced immediately to penetrate the motives of th« 
enterprize, 1 considered the rencontre accidental, and from ttie 
terrinc tales spread over the country, of the violence and barbuity 
of the enemy, I believed it to be a wanton murdering party, and 
determined not to die without company. I accordingly sought m 
position where I could not be approached by more than one per? 
son at a time« and with a pistol in each hand I waited Uie ex- 
pected search,resolved to ahoot the first and the second pevton who 
B^t apijear, and then to appeal to ray sword. I did notremaia 
long in this unpleasant situation, but was apprised of the okject of 
•f the ineursion by the ver^r audible declaration, < if the general 
4oes not surrender in Jive minutee^^ I wM aei fire to the house f^ 
wrhich after a short pause was repeated widi a solemn oath ; aiid 
wHkin two miButss I heard it proclauaed, < tope is Urn genertdi ke 
iuM eurrendereiJ A genend shout eoaued, the tmmpet-souBdMl 
the aa86Bridy,and tbeniifortiiBate Lee,moonted on my horse, whick 
atood ready at the door, was hurried off in triuaiph, bareheaded^ 
in hia slimiers and Uanket coat, his coUar open^ and his shirt very 
■luefa aoued from several days' use. 

. « G^ieral Lee merited severe panishinent ibr his neglect of duty 
and disobedience of orders, and he received it from an anezpeciad 
hand. His offisnee was wdi understood by the army, and hia 
viisfertune was tmmtied by those who reflected on the cause of itb 
Hisafiwt) he had wy afraag ffpasans fag Ua M^lact of gaiaBnl 
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Waahingtcto'sraiterKted confmandt ; bat although tbej w«re not 
•noh as to juatiff the yioktioo of a fimdameiitai miUtarjr principley 
yet I verily beliere his motivea were patriotic, though intimately 
eonneetsd with a siaisfer ambitaon ; ibr I ma peimaded that in 
tte nonMHit of hia capture, he meditated a stiuice agabat the 
enem^r, which, in its cooaequeDcea, wocdd have depresaed general 
l¥aabiii|Kton, etevated himself, and twunediaiehf served the canae 
^the United States. Thia opinion la aupported by the foUovring 
ktter to general Ghites. 

* « BttMng Ridge^ Ike. 181^ irr& 
« My dear Gates, 

<Th^ ingenious manoeuvre of fort Washington has unhinsed the 
goodly fabric we had been building. There never was so uamned 
n stroke. Bntre nous, a certain great man is most damnably de- 
ficient. Re has thrown me into a situation, where I have my 
choice of difficulties ; if I stay in this province, I risk myself and 
army $ and if I do not stay, the province is lost forever. I have 
neither guides, cavalry, medicines, money, shoes or stockings. I 
must act with the greatest circumspection. Tories are in my 
front, rear, and on my flanks ; the mass of the people is strangely 
contaminated ; iD shoVt, unless something, which I do not expect, 
toriis up, we are lost ; our counsels have been weak to the last de- 
nree. As to what relates to yourself, if you think you can be in 
nme to aid the general, I would have you by all means go ; yon 
will at least save your army. It is said that the whies are deter* 
mined to set fire to Philadelphia ; if they strike ma decisive 
stroke, the day will be our own ; but unless it is done, all chance 
of liberty in any part of the globe is forever vanished. Adieu, 
my dear friend ! God bless you. * CHARLES LEE.' 

• < Education and experience instructed getiend Lee that 8ir 
William Howe, by jmahing his front towards Philadelphia, must 
weaken his commumcation with his magazinea at Brunswick, and 
•xpoae his cordon of posts to be cut ; and he knew that the di0» 
Boiation of a link in the chain would compel Sir William Howe 
to fall bick and abandon a great portion of the oonquesta of the 
campaign ; he knew also, tmit me shew of military force m the 
fcraeya waa neceaaary to hokl the enemy in check, and keep alive 
Ae spirit of reaiatance in that state $ and. that to hanr on the 
flanka and rear of a victorious army, is the moot effectmu plan t» 
impede its progress* Under these impreaaioiia, it would aeem that 
general Lee had made the determinadon toinwdate hia orders, to 
trutt to hia fortune, and to hazard hia fame on the issue of some 
hold enterprise } for we find him whiling away his time between 
the Hudson and the Delaware, by indolent marches and unnecet^ 
aary halts, kMnng always the route to ^eral Washington^ 
*^ i qoaitet^ but -at theaamettM^vatrtoiigthomoveaientaor 
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Sir WBliam Rowe, and^ waiting the period of M»gDinr into win- 
ter qvMiers. I have strong cause for belief, that the deebii^ 
Hioment bad arrived, and that if Lee had not been made prisonfer, 
fce would bare attacked the Brilish post at Princeton the next 
aorning, where the aaperioritjof his rorce would have insured Mm 
iaccess. 

* do soon as lieutenant-colonel Rarconrt retreated with his prize, 
I repaired to the stable, inocnted the first horse I coold fino, and 
rode full speed to general Sullivan, wjiom I found under mudti 
towards nuekamim I had not examined general Lee's letter, 
but believing a knowledge of the contents might be useful io gen* 
eral SolKvan, who succeeded him in command, I handed it to 
Iiim, who, after the perusal, returned it with his thanks, and advised 
me to rejoin general Gates without delaj, which I did the next 
morning at Sussex court-house, whither he had led the troopa 
from Van Kempt's. 

< Lee's misfortune afflicted Gates profoundlj ; they had been 
long acquainted, had served together in the British armj, and 
were personally attached ; their politics and political connexions 
were in unison, and their sympathies and antipathies ran in the 
aame current ; yet long after and in misfortune they became es^ 
tranged/* pw loa— 111. 

Weg;ivetlle following extract from his account of tbe bstOe 
4if Trenton, one of the most important events of the war, ndt 
from tbe numbers engaged, but from its ctihse^oences. A 
tircumstance which the author mentions ¥dthout much em* 
phasis, conveys in one line a lively idea of the sufferings of 
oar soldiers ; be says, that he traced the route of the troopa 
over the snow, < which was Hnged here and there with bUod 
from the feet of the men who wore hrokth shoes.^ Another 
circumstance is worthy of remark ; the present President of 
the United States^ then a lieutenant, was in this action 
wowided in the shoulder. This fact had been ao little talked 
aboat, that it was veeently disputed in tbe newspapers* Now 
in these days of seif-paSng, if this fiHftiinale event ha4 
laBen on s«ae shonldera^ no osan in the country woidd hava 
keea ignoraait df it 

* * General Lee» m answer to hisold atd.de-caiAp» £dtrud»» on tkis sub* 
j0ct, obserred, * The Udy, who is a closer calcxdator than her hiwbaiid^ 
believed it would be mere |>rQffitable to worship the rising sun; than atick 
to a fidlen friend ; she therefore determined to pay her court by .tuifiiiig 
me out of doors. 1 do not blame Gates, because he has fallen under a 
most damnable gj/ruec9€racjf, and cannot help himself/ I read the letter, 
•and quote from memory/ ^ 
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< Boats wore in i^ii^ess, and the troops bsgjsa Iq c^rofls liMMit 

iunset, hut the forcje of the current, the sharpness of the frosty 
the darkness of the night, the ice which made during the opera- 
tion, and a high wind, rendered the passage of the river extreme! j 
difficult; aud but for the stentorian lungs and extraordinarj 
exertions of colonel Knox, it could not &ve been effected 19 
season to favour the enterprize ; indeed we were too late to have 
succeeded against an enemj less negligent and less secure, for \^ 
.was 4 o'clock before the troops w«re fonned and put in motion, 
at which time it began to hail and snow. 

< The disposition of attach was made for two columns ; the left 
led by the commander in chief, who was accompanied bj generals 
J^oru Sterling, Greene, Mercer, and Stevens, to make a circuit 
hy the Pennington road and assault bj King's, now Greene 
.street ; the right, under major-general Sullivan, which included 
the brigade of St. Clair, to keep the river road by General Dicken- 
son's house, and enter the town by Water street. To give time {of 
^neral Washington to effect his < detour^^ that the attack mieht 
ne simultaneous, general Sullivan was ordered to halt for a lew 
minutes at the cross road, which leads to Howell's ferry, where 
he arrived about twilight. Soon after the halt, it was discovered 
by captain John Glover of the Marblehead regiment, that the best 
secured arms of the officers were wet, and not in firing condition. 
Tbe communieajtian was made to general Sullivan in presence of 
sen^ral St. Clair and the officers c|f their suites. . Sulfivan casta 
^ok at St. Clair, and observed, ^ What is to be done V wh0 
instantly renlied, < Tou have nothing for it but to push on 
and charge.^ We soon marched, colonel Stark in com- 
mand of the advanced guard, the troops with orders to clear their 
muskets as they moved on in the best manner in their power, 
which occasioned a good deal of squibbing ; in the mean titee an 
officer was despatched to ap;irise the general of Ihe state of our 
«rms, who returned for answer by bis aid-de-camp, colonel Samiel 
Webb, that we mu^ < advance* and charge.' it was now broad 
day, and the storm beat violently in our faces ; the. attack had 
commenced on the left, and was immediatel? answered by colo- 
;ael Stark in onr front, who forced the en^yVpicket^iaad press- 
ed it into the town, our column being close at his heels. The 
enemy made a momentary shew of resistance by a wild and undi- 
rected fire Irom the winnows of their quarters, which they aban- 
doned as we advanced, and made an attempt to form in the main 
street, which mi^ht have succeeded but tor a six gun battery 
opened by captain T. Forest, under the immediate orders oi 
^neral Washington, at the head of King's street, whach annoyed 
^e enemy in various directions; and the deciswi of eaptain 
William Washington, who, seconded by lieutenant James Mon- 
roe, led the advanced guard of the left column, perceiving that 
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4r^a the artHljgifltp fr««»f j^r g|tfi%»|i9d 't«»k^Aw«[ pieiSM ii|lte ^ 
act of firing, Tbc»e offic^ip ipff^e; ^tb^ ^Ppi|M ia 4liiinf9^MK^: 
the captain m Us wrists the Ueutcf^iflt,|hrj^g^th^^^jgr,,Bi«^»,: 
his shoulder. ' iTiese partusulai^ acts gt jgi^lw^jMv!^ ^^iW/ "^ 



iibticed, <ihd Vet they cquW Act hav^ becb'tod higUv 'lipprecu 
fcr'lf tfia 'eirtWliad gtrt: Ws ilttilleVf Itilo'd^rffiAi Ih That«wf ^ 

to form and««Aoct^$ Atid'if Iv^ bad r^k^sltt'^m^ie^.b^ ^ 

nv:a^i^d.^i4wi/m^b? tm«M .teiM^ flaoedr,ftftefU«:lieftirfeti(iiMit 
which in our. halt ju^^d,. Nf A«?«9 :fmAti(m%'\i^ Migh^JliM^«l 
'defended against pi^ir iUhioh^ ie|rQf|!9x.apdim!SfB ||%.[b[m^ldltdktv/»^ 
been.qoiupeUed to. i^rjea^.o^kivroftMbwr^.rtoi^ 
but wh)lQ4 render jvfitice ta.th^^'wri<;f# pf rF-WW^ >^>?«Wftrtf||T4 
and Monroe. L ^ust DOjt withbkOld/di|^.p|e^|s^ f^o^i^/tfajmffefBf/^ 
dtarl^ who dealt dea^ vrberever, k^ ^^u^vti^sfy^f .^ bSik4o 
down^,aU opposition before ^«^\ jL 4^^ ,,, u*;9iL'ctt5fn 

Tte tilUT&ttVei of <Mfe iBibsedcieiht Wirtts feAigl^ir % 



Iti^y but we*hat6 otit/i*ooii[i to ^i}^^^\ ^I^P^'?!**^?^ sliS^ip^^ 
Mercef, who waakwei^tn.ifee ^ajui^ H Jj v» " 

took place ill :a clcaWfrb^ti; faornWwMfe 
pursuit was so e3^hjij^ratipg,^ip4 W»P^ 
80 exc|ted>tl^4thecOed<oMU:f 4*«.<lift»«4^><*fwib!f^^ 
Ia this affair M^.Mt«<I)aiii)d9on»> oft^tte .PhiMelilUar-' 
irolunteer QAr,9irjfVU»i^^tmtiat^ pins6niv»$f«ibB wnMabUr^ 
to be ahot wbeit' m> AdsFuurer^by.MiQi^.lstraggkry ' he ^tpok kqf^^ 
behiad hitn a ikiiteitant'Simp^^'wiw tf^ ilnjfi^iatflii^ i/iif^ 
otbnA, dlMQOVHted aiiid«lioMb« kigfttk^ Avft fhMe triAarilP^eMf^ 
kmcked doiwta In >IMir 'Wajri^irhUe Mctng; Mdi' at Mrl' Hoii^ifL' * 
aofii. The Am^tfm ibOf wiur Very ^all'fti'tiiimbi^i^^'iil ' " 



exceeding thirty, but .nearly half of the^ w^re otB:pthf%f 
jtome of great iheH(«^/tjeiieraI Mercer, having. ^Ks/ftwrj^r^ 
Wounded, was oblig^eii to. surrender and asl^ei fQ^^^uafjtei^.i 



but he ^vas knocked '.iiowd^^apd received tliirteeii wpoi9l^|;\yj|t)|^iv 
ft bayonet; wbQ|jj£|ii^|<ung to be dea4, one of. hi^ jiw»|eii^a 
^claimed, '^^n bii9, b^ i«, dt^, k^ as team bin P* H« - 
was taken.iip and Ifmgutsbod a fev 4*}^ The aMGdatoB^niC 
bin slraiw tbe^tonpac df the time8,^i»-tbo diaiilay of hisriaoh^* > 
ti?€i9,#or ^engaging in>theJcaMey ami inlHa objectkNi to thU;^ 
prenotion.ofan^tieriwhDaeierved it. So #boU j dev«ieft^* 
wimmaagriMfe «MMd» to'the juMick cft^se ttt ffaat 'OMUV 
that any ^vate ad<f^ilt3^itoetM; ^k* nby'tblng whidr Idokdd 
Kke peraoaal atflbitiot^ si^rlileafo'them'Uiiworthy of an^Anai^ 
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ricttn MUBer* Genorsl Wflkiiumi^s iiccooiit of MeKet^n 
escape after Bradilock's defrat, is contained in a note, and is 
an accamulation <^ horronr ; the fancy of the poet or the 
artist could not go beyond it. An offlcerV escaping from a 
murderous defeat^ wounded, alone, traversing a wilderness 
of an hundred miles» infested by lurking savages with a 
dead rattlesnake hanging on Ids shoulder for his sttstenancof 
is beyond any of the conceptiona of Salvator Rosa« 

* On the niriit of the first of January, general Mercer, colonel 
C. BiddlC) and doctor Cochran, spent tiie evening with general 
St. Clair. Fatigued with the duties of the day, I had lain down 
ia the same apartment, and my attention was attracted by the 
tarn of their conversation, on the recent promotion of captain 
'William Washington, from a regiment of infantry to a majority 
of cavalrjr. Oen. Mercer expressed his disapprobation of the 
measure; at which the gentlemen appeared surprised, as it was 
tiie reward of acknowledged gallantrv ; and Mercer, in explana- 
tion, observed; < We are not engagedf in a war of ambition; if it 
had been so, I should never have accepted a commission under a 
man who had not seen a day's service (alluding to the great 
orator, and distinguished patriot, Patrick Henry ;} we serve not 
for ourselves, but for our country, and ever^ man should be con- 
tent to fill the place in which he can be most useful. I know 
WMhington to be a good captain of infantry, but I know not 
what sort of a major of horse he may make ; and I have seen 
good captains make indifferent majors ; for m^ own part, my 
views in this contest are confined to a single object, that is, the 
success of the cause, and Grod can witness how cbeeifully I would 
lay down my life to secure it.' The compact was sealed, and 
within thirty-six hours he received his mortal wounds from the 
bayonets of the enemy* 

< General Mercer, a Scotchman by birth, was a physician by 
profession, and I have heard the following interesting incident of 
nis life. He served in the campaign of 1755, with general Brad* 
dock, and was wounded through the shoulder in the unfortunate 
action near Fort du Quesne $ unable to retreat, he lay down under. 
cover of a large fallen tree, and in the pursuit, an Indian leaped 
upon his covert immediately over him, and after looking about a 
few seconds for the direction of the fugitives, he sprung off with- 
out ohservinathe wounded man who lay at his feet So soon as 
the Indians had killed the wounded, scalped the dead, rifled the 
baggage, and cleared the field, the unfortunate Mercer, finding 
himself exceedingly faint and thirsty, froiyi loss of blo<^, crawled 
to an adjacent brook, and after drinking plentifully, found him^* 
self so much refreshed, that he was Mq to walk, and commenced 

Vol. VI. No. 1. 18 , 
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^uMsteiTKse^ and mere than an toidMA mil«fliifir«ia»W|[^ ^M^m 
setHemeMf he expected to dieief' fiuQiAty icb«U l^* oM^f^iA. 
ij^tiebftk^ on hiB patlt^ wlnohthe.iuillcd.a^d itKHiiiivodt^. il^M^ 
itkA' thioH^^hfH (jtrtr his sMiiid dbofiMer, bfi wUisted of} U; m. Aa 
dkib9 Of nature arged unlilihe cteclied'lortCiimheriaDd.fii^lib^ 
PbtttwmE<*i^* > 146, I4f J' ,» . , , , • J . 

. White th« ,Apep(;;»ii,ajftd,BxitjiS^ll.arfnjie8 were on the %ra£ 
river, in d777< #iie ,Qf t)>ft^ ii(^ ^appiijia^t. ^tiifn^ ji^^ijif^ 
piBce9pve!vimB to .the .final. surn^der <^ flie lai^]i,,%8if^|im 
bttltle «f tbo'Tth of^crtohar-P^^raspeettngii^Iwi^^^^Qme ipt^Re^t' 
in]^ aaeodoteB 'Sre-givta; » •-» ■ >■ »■ .^ .*■ •• ' <:- o ? » r ^ . >- rfjt. 

^ HatUigaittiafiQ^ nifsd^ after fifteen nunute^^atteuOitiyf ,9^ 
Tation^ ^at noattack waf.mediUted^ I retubned ana >fipor|(||^;,^ 
tlie gaBeraly who, asked me wW apfieajred tpt j^^ the^jibieii&ofig.ot 

theor '^ ^- ' ^ -^ .- . .Ji4 

your] 

tmtura 

apesi 'and th^ fanka reVV^^rifjipjs^andec, coheir W.V^^i^ 

ihcy may be attackedr; th^ir nglU i^^ ,akinfce4. |)^ a-loftj JtUff^ 

I would iodalg^^tkiefn*?.,. ^iWfH,,^hfii^, of-d^r.pj^ MotgW*?. " * ' 

ihegaii»e/ l^led.w/^ — '" ^ '^ *" — 

front of our centrci and aj , , . - . . . , ^ r ,j, - . ffT'crrT-*- 
and inquijred the {N>sitiDQ oif ^^^ncfnigr » iiifij^yfj^rthvtti^jffip^^ 
a aeHrly cultivated ^4^ t|ii^^*Vgfenadiefa H^ith ^ey.eral nj)f|^ pij^<^ 
oathe lefty bordering on, a wood ac^a a small ravlnq,fQrn^<^ (j* 
the rivulet before alluded tp;theif,ljgbtinfanir^ 
covered by a werui feape at Ae foot oMpe hill bej^ nij^nQpljj^^ 
thickly covered with wood ; their centre composed of )a(;i^bsh aw 
German battalionat Colonel Morgan^ wiili Hia.u^ual ja^^fu^ 
proposed to mke.a oircuit i^ith hi$ eo^^ by qui;' ]fiU in^ upcter 
cover of tho Vopd to gain the height on the iji ' ' 
and from thence commance hi^ attack^ so sow 
be opened agaiwt t^uejo* ^ft j. th^ Wn was the tc _ ^^_^ ^ ,^^^ 

devised^ and no dout^ (contributed easenti^y tO; tbq P^^^^W r9^ 
decisive victory -jy^ gf^ned... , , .. , . . |,^ ^'-^lu 

VThis popositioo, >w apprfve^. .by th^.generaV. eJf^i^jlli »^g6 



concerted that time should pe allpweo ihe, colonel to 
proposed circuit, 4^nd ^n his statiofi^on the enemy'9.ri^>^<^|S0^e 
the attack ahould be m^d^ qn their. left; Poor'i^ PHS^S ;r^AP 
(H^ered for. this service, and the ajt^Qk/was commence4lQ4{fe 
aeason on the flank a^d frout^of tlie,^ British grenadierS|,%.'tne 
New Hampshire a^pd New Ygrk tf(¥>ps. iTrue to his purpose, 
Morgan at thia critical moment poured dowJa like itorrent'itofii 
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tfl< Hilf,' ftnd* Atlat^kted'ilw lithl of vMnen^my im fr«nt aii4 ^jAj 
B^irA^rn atth# moment^ \imti«tiit encny^s light linfiMitry weri9 
jftttfovptiflg te: chftrij^- fronts ^premtd fonvavdrwith ardour and 
dM)%<ei^ ft' elMfe Hr^ ^ 'thbii 'kkipt tUe ftace, showted^ chargod^ Qiut 
MtlatttW fbttied'tlieni t6 Tetsre^ili 'diiwder ; jet headed bj that 
ui^^d Mld9efV<th^'eaJi-l ^MalcatiaB^ they vere immediately 
rallied and re-formed behind a fence in fear of their fir^t.p^aitiomt 
bii1| b$in£ no.w attacked with great, andacitj in front and flanks 
hy 8U|Jenpr numbers, fesi^bhcl befeame vkih, itf# 'thtt* wlmle fiTne, 
d^i^m&ndisd by'Bcrrgoyne ib ifkt^cfn; ga^e #ay amd hiade a preei* 
j^tatcJ ibid dl^rdet^iy i*Hr^ftt td his damp, leaving -two tivdve an^ 
sljj Mki*|foQtidiM' m ^Me field: -vritit ithe I086 tof sflm than 400 
officers and men killed, wounded and captui^d^ ,and among.them 
the flower of his officers, viz. brigadier-general Frazer, major 
Ackland eommandinjrthe ' gi^nadfertr, ^r mkeffirOtai^,- hkl first 
aid -de-camp, major mHlahnf eommatiding'offie^er cf the drtKAet^ 
captain MoneVdepu^jr qiiart^^^nastet' general^ attdtni^y others* 
After deltvering.the brdbrio g^mral Poor and dh-^cting Mmtxl 
Ae point of attack, 1 was'peremjitt)HI|;r commanded' to repait^ to 
tfie reair and Order up Tetl woeck"s brigade of York militia 9000 
strong; I perfomled this set*v{be,iind twined tho fteld of battle 
at the moment thfe 'enem^ had turnefl ,<heir backs, fifty -two 
lidiiiutes after the first' shot wits fired. 1 pursued tKo hard pressed 




J' ears old^ ih liie ajct bf taking itfk )itti wocrhdedoftcer who lat 
I the angle of a wofm' fince. inquiring his rank, ho artswet-ev^ 
♦I had thehon4>tirtb command the gi^nadrers;' of course,! knew 
him to be piafor AcklaAd, who fmd been brought from the field t^ 
this pl^ce, on t)ie back of a captain Shrimpton 6f his own oorps, 
tinder a heavy fire, anJwaar here deposit^, to savothe lives of 
both. I dismounted, took him by tht hand afid' "expressed hopejs 
that he was not badly wounded ; < tot badly ,^ replied this gallant 
ofCJcer and accomplished gentieittat), ^ but very inconvenientlyj I 
im shot through hoth' legs J will you sir have the goodness .to 
fiaVe ine cbnvcjredtd your'campK jl' directed mv 8ei*vant io 
alight, and we lifted Ac&land into hisr Seat; And braered him to 
iJe' conducted* *to head -quarters, f then proccfMed to the iBcene of 
renewed action, which embrac^ed' Burfi;oyno*8 Wght 'flank defence, 
and ettendiiag to hi^ left, tirossed^ if hollow covered with wood, 
about 40 rods to tlife entrechihcnt d^ the light infantry j* the m>ar 
of cannon and small ari^ at thi^ juncture was sublime, between 
thie enemv, behind their works, and our troops entirely etposed, 
or partially sheltered by.treesj stumps,' or hoHows> at various 
distances not exceeding ISO yards. This right flank defeoce of 
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pkketi^ Ariucn iiiio Ib^svth^iiBrQiMLi^ fbteme. to ibe f«Bi of Us 
U1HI9 •ttifB^evdod abtut £5«]|iiHnteiiinro«i'aai/Op0o ia^l<U met nws 
iBPf^ere0.|i|V».^^,H9^tbflr 11 battery of ;tMr9!gte#^ Th^^intW^J fr9« 
iite if ft ta t^^^r^hi tightin%iitr¥. wy^ ^rofpitted i^A» defeiH^e 
of tlte.proviiiciia^is^i Mfho 9^U|^d a couple, ot<1^.9i.Diiis. . Xbe 



wbrk, aiicf tlje ground id front of it 9 



^ ecitned in a verj.'giiittle 
8^pe for abputT^O yai ds, when it siinl' abrupt! j : our troop^^had 
iottahA ia Rne undfer this decltvitr, and c6v€rerf breast high' w6rc 
iHf mi J engtiged VHh tH^ O^rmaiHi; Tronv^is pbsttion^ ^abcAit 
MfiMt, I perccifttl^d lrt4gafi«r%6iieml Learned' adra»cin^ tdvft^iis 
the enemy Kith hlsibrigad^^ in ofien oolttnMy I tkink 'i^ith cdliiitel 

' II. ' Jackson's vi«gimeat. ib foont, f^s' i JsflMr iientenmbcnionel 
Broi4(#j whAcoitiiiMUi^s^diitineai'tb^'^nerAl^^'^^ rtiA^^ft^ 
him ^ w »ilMtif«^iM^H^l4fi ,spWi^» hp mwf49 .* whw.^»R 
I py^ in with most^^mi^gf^^, J t had ^^ticularly ej^amuq^.the 
ground betwe^i^ the ]eu pf,, tl^f^, Germai^.;a^d,tiie ^ght inj^trjp 
occupied by the prpyinciaGs^i^ Crop^^ whe^e I ha3,obi»erye^ \4]^''^ 

'fire: I therefor^ recommeDde|} to. geh^a^ Learned £0 {bclini'ta 




MNiityv <»t<«l0medhin 'fiVe^ i^innt^Sy and? t^iremted in (ttsMmr, 
]ea(viiig their g|it!|iitudmtti^d^ iMettMtamt^6to^ 
dead on the field. By dislodging this corps, the whol<i British 
encampqnent was laid open to. us; but the extreme darkness of 
the ni^ht^ tfie Tflrtigue of Hhfe ttleh, arti thte disorder inctdfent to 
undisciplined troops tiftet^ st> desuWory an aefion,'piititout of oar 
power to imprA^ the adVaiit^ § and in the course of the night 
€l«neral Bo^oyne broke up Hts camp and retired to his originnL 
position, which he had fortified Behind the great ravine.^ 

■"'■'/ '"••'• p. 1867— «7«. 

Major Ackland^ vfeo^^wM: wounded «nd taken prisoaer, 
wUfciaecoD^aided bjr: Ub) wifevwheseatroiigcoiviugal afiedinn 
gained her some ttlebrfl)^. 'When her tiurfiahd fell intcy Mr 
lianda, she chio^ witli a fk^ ttttdns )<$tter from gMerat Bar- 
goyne to tiike eare tf VOa^ ^eff ^k^ec^inn at the Attierican 
post$ wte uUrre^ented' ^nd' msj^e a subjfect of cdumny 
against our army. Major (now general) pearbom yas the 
officer commanding^ aiid genera). Wilkinson relates alt tbe 
circumstances of h^, reception^ He has giycn two long 
extracts and vqry interestiiig oaes^ from a journal publiAbed bjr 
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i9m:\ «!i9i»f0fi^4 4i»ii«^ m 



hot iMnbaiidf . wbo was* arsMcnl 4>flk^ is Biir9»]rM'« amQF ; 
•iMlla^sr Harriet. ApUalrf^'mib6> might kecaUfida ftllqw 
Mfltowt' iflt of ooarae BwafimieA in itw SHw nlatM aoiie 
ane^otoii'of'geneNil Seha^r^irliicli aiafk hiBlidUe» mtter- 
iM AktBidier. It I9 itlt^alj^ » subject ot t^t ihA this 
t/Bk^ ilbdoH hfave beeii ^c^pH^^^ of the coftinkaild of 1)i6 
' ^ijAff'^M b^the glory pf captilrtfi^ Burgoyne^ ,to have both 
df voire ijpon Oates yfho was every i^ay his iiifcrioup.; Tha 
iEiiOoWing .extract gives some farther account of giajpr Ack- 
landt aipd/we Juve iqarkedJt^ becayse generous seutjUueDts 
displayed b'^tweeatiaeii engaged ag^iast each ot^er il|os||- 
i iUc^ is an todbibitioB of the niost devated feeUii^ 

B^hm vMr teaw tUs parfe of theae miisBioirs^' wie should 

^priHIa^ inako soma extracts iriatimr to the oonveBlioii of 

Bf/Migtif irttere it appears ge&eral WiHtlasonMtidff^ v«97 

cyteiHSal s^ieo vtt a triticd mottienl^ hat Mr limits wffl not 

*^Milf. We'have abo omitted att mention 6f the serious 

^ ^ffi^ulties in wfaic^ the author was involved on account of 

general Conway^s letter to Gatea^ reflecting on general 

' Washington. jGatds was a weak mws and Conway was what 

Washington styled liin^ < t^.da^Bgerous incendiary*' . The 

jpeader will find tiia imrativQ pf . the whole oampaigUf which 

tamimttedin thersamsiMkr af general Bmgeyne^ replete with 

inteteat 

^ A few days after ray return^ U Albany, m^pr Acklaud with 

whose family I was on an intimate fbotin^, spoke to n)e with 

some aelicitude on the subject of the retaliatioo threatened by 

CongresBf Cor the ill treatment of colonel Ethan Alien ; be bad 

made arrangemeata for lady Harrietts qccauchiimnt in that place, 

bat-becaiae uneasy lest the threat should be carried into effect, 

and he be selected as the object He asked my opioion as a 

Mend, whether it would beanast ^adi?&d)le to remain where he 

' was, or to obtain taave toremoveov his patoleto New York. I 

' did not hesitate to reconlmend '.the. lalstofyj because hy being near 

thst oosp^maader of Ms am^y^,hf) migfitbe able to accelerate his 

excharae, and by beiw o^t of sieht^abould retaliatioa take place, 

f hemi^t b^ overlooked. He. ^eu inquired how he could effect 

.{las luirpose; and I offered bim my assistance, on condition be 

^would make me a pledge; he promised every thing in his power, 

knot advised him to propose to general Gates, that if he would 

- pffote him, he should exert hr^ utmost influence to procure colo* 

net AHen^ exehai^ i and that^ in case he did not succeed, then 
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lie wdiild'iis^ IBs'Wertitn* to ^foeute ** exfeWiiifg* dltHtfifaUir 
•UtestuMiand fMend^ tna|or OTid' VftBtttas, with -^iWtai T BM 
ferFed at Cambr^dbj^ vrh^ he va^i ^ su^tem in tJier r^e .cyin- 
pinv of captain Price, aud who was pttfferMig. severely, in ca|}* 

gvitf at int timei havii^ heen wounded "and fpade fnsoher\% 
«t' WaShin^on In i776. Mijor , Ackland 'Entered intp tfik 
stipulation^ find gave -me 1& honour ibr the pierforAiatlce. Ittl 




and 09 tu^ arr^Ta^ tti^fe^l^nauog tiie.xn^pr lyas connnea on JU90g 
Inland,, jnajor Aqkla^d procured permi^ioa for him to vjisit.^ 

Sit/^ arid accompanied it with, aninvitation to hxa house, Intco- 
uc€;d him to lady Harriet^ dWtinguishe^ him by the most geneiv 
oua and friendly attentions, nud finally procured his exchange 
^ot being able to succeed in that of colonel Alien. AcUand took 
^eat interest in listenupgto iQ^or WiUiams> recital of his^yufesr* 
ihgs, and tliose of tEe AwpfW,, nnaon^rst which frequeptl/ 
kroi^trteajra (rom lady J^arpc^t. Mjypr , AcUanjd's connexjoDBy 
fortune, and parliamea^fj, sl^djpg. I^eu^ a member. o( thf^ 
Hou»&of CqmmOns,.li^ni^d|hii^^in thoL fr^.e^pqessioQ ofJii^ 
sentiments $ and fne day .on 'Chpgeii when th^, ir,ea£ment of .toc^ 
American paisoners bec^uii^ a topic ^ coiiv^rs^tioni after expreittr 
in^ his abhorrence^ he oVseryi^i f fiufp genileme^f inhunuaiity. 
originates at head*muirter$^ mid you ,aU jqUqw th€ Jdshion.^ Oa 
another occasion, after dining wifb U4y Harriett he proposed to 
n^jorWilllamaa visit toia^^ ^^WffbLy^ tb<»r entered, and the 
attention of the belles i^i he^m conld not out be attracted bye 




made bis introduction general, b^t without enect; and after sapoj^ 
tering across the room seve^d time4, ^ Come, Williams,' said he* 
< this sociejty is too illiberal for you and me ; let us go home and 
sup with lady Harriet.^ . ~ ^ . > 

J^ fiut Unfortunate wi^ the destiny of this gallant, gen^roui^ 
high minded gentleman ^ and it cannot be listened to by an Ame« 
rican >vithQ9t d^ep regret,, when, U is known he gave his liife w^ 
defence of .]tlieir nonour.t I have the following detail froin .ai| 
Englisbgentleuian.ln whoin I place confidence ^----Acklandtafi^r 
bis return to &}jAAnd^ procured a reginiant, and a^ a dinner, of 
milit^^y men,, where, tb^ courage qf.the Americans was mader a 
(juestion, took die: negative side with his usual decision; he v^^ 
opposed, warmth. ensu<^d» and he gaye the lie direct to a li^u;|eiDU 
ant LIuyd, fought him, and wa^ ^hot through the, head, .Mdjf 
Harriet loat her senses, and continued deranged two years ; aftear 
which, I have been informed, she married Idr* Brudenell,' wh& 
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her woiiikW b«aba!¥HA iW» Hjud^"!^. Wei>.' . >ir< 9r&-^«, 

General WflkhisotipifediBS over Ijie totel^d b^tWecJif ' It^ 
fiiii 179^.' in 1799, wh^n the Ar^y ,^afl "enlarged ^ during 
ih^ troulbles with f'r^ce^ he receiTf^!^ hotter Trpiii g^h^^ 

• '^ $?i^,— The intefetrtifagfifcrdefnts tfhibh have'fatteWjf (Jccurrefl 
in oitr otir poHtieal sitiiaticm,' (jaiiiig Vendci^d' J< ' expcfdieni; to 
ctilatge the sphertt of *6ut mffltai^' a.rrthfeeteetitff/it Tiag in cOiise- 
qnenee become necScssary td t^gotatie the sij^ettrtteiiiclence fef oujt 
military force fu its vanoos and detactied posUipn^/ in sach a 
tiianheras while it "t^iB 8ert;e: to disbartheh' the department ot 
^ttoTp of det&ils fad&mpixHble^ ibith its rndre gerieritl ' and mork 
imp&iiant occupaHon$^ -^Wl likdwls^ i^ondaee 't6 nilifb'rtnity and 
^yitfem in the mifferent brftndied of the sertrfce. J 

• *"Fhe ccrtnmanderin diief having for the present dedinea 
attual command,* it'has^ been delfermihed;' in pursaance of the 
above vJew^, ti> place ttie fcilit^ty ftrcfe 'every where, under the 

aierfntendence of major-gefteraf PinfMcney and myself. In the 
otmeot for this pttiTposfe, toy agency ii efxtetided to the garrisons 
dn the we^terfi lake^^knd t^ all'^fd 'troocis in the ndrth western 
firritoiT, inchiding boitb^bih^^t* ihte- Ohio, and upon the Missis- 
Mppi 5 in short to aH the wcsterti anhy, except the parts which 
nay he in ihe states of Tfenneiiselfi aM Kentucky. Of this yon 
win have been infbrmed by ttners^cretary of war. 
' * From the relation which is' thus constitoted bctivefen ns« 1 
attbw myself to anticipate great ^titttid satilifaQtion. Every dis- 
position on my part will certainly, flidiitate it, and* tend to pro- 
mote the discharge of your trust, hi the manner best adapted to 
your honour and the advancement of the nervide. 
■ ^ It was the united opinion of the commander in chief, general 
Knckney, and myself, when lately convened at Ph\Iadelphiay' that 

£' mr speedy presence irf this Quarter was necessary, towards i^ 
n discussion of theaffkiVrf of 'the «cene, in which you have so 
I6ngf had th* diipe^on itt their Various relations, and towards the 
fiirmiitidn, with die aid of your lt|ht8^, of a 'mfo^le perfect plan for 
present and eventikal arrangements.' Mdeh'ttiayoe' examined in 
aj)eti3onal interna w^ which at so great a distance cannot be 
M^ted by writing, I'he actual and probaMe aituation of otir 
l^ublic amiirs, in i^rence to foreign fKswers, renders thjs sttf 
indispensable. Tou wifl therefore be pleased, with a1) praqtica- 
ble'ekpeditioh, to r^ir to Philadelphia'^ upon your arrival there 
gtving.me immediate advice of it. If this can be most conve-^ 
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BWBtly aecomplwbefl by way of New (MMois, jtm are at nbeitr 
to take tiial roate. On this point fhnk are the best JYtdge^ and 
will no doubt act with oircitinspection* 

< It must rest with jon to dispose of (be command of tbe troops 
at the different stations, during yonr absence^ and to gire tne 
proper instnictioos in conformity with those which have beea 
received from the secretary of war. On this head only on^ 
remark will be made. The confidence in yonr jndgroent half 
probablv led to the reposing in yottr discretion, powers too deli* 
cate to oe intrusted to an officer less tried ; capable perhaps of 
being so used as to commit prematurely the peace of tne United 
States* Discretions of this tendency oueht not to be transferred, 
beyond what may be indispensable for defensive security. Care 
must be taken that the nation be nai embroiled^ but in conse* 
quence of a deliberate policy in the government. 

< Official letters from you to me, as you have been apprised by 
tiie secretary at war, are to be forwarded through him ; they 
must be open and under cover. The design of this is, that he 
may have an opportunity, in cases of peat ur^ncy, which could 
not conveniently wait for my direction, to interpose with the 
requisite measures. In your absence, it will be proper that the 
officer or officers you may substitute in the command, should 
communicate with you $ also transmittins their letters open under 
cover to the secretary at war. This wul freserve tuwroken tike 
cAain of your command* 

< With great ooasideration, &c. &c. 

« (Signed) < A. HAMILTON. 

< Brigadier-general WiOcinsonJ 

General Wilkinson soon after arrived in New Tork^ and 
had several interviews with general Hamilton. 

The arrangements respecting the army proposed by him 
to general Hamilton, and approved by general Washington^ 
were prevented by the restoration of peace with France. 
This restoration the author attributes to the agency of the 
worthy Dr. Logan of Pennsylvania, whose condnct be high^ 
a^aods in going voluntarily between the two countries ; 
and says he was entitled to eqpial praise in 1810, for attempt- 
ing a similar object, although he adds, < he was abused for 
this Interference by tbe same persons, who had applauded 
Mm on the former occasion. General Wilkinson gives us 
three letters, which originated in this second embassy ; one 
is addressed to the marquis Wellesley, another to Sir John 
Sinclair, and his answer. This latter is a curiosity. Though 
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4Mr4^t f^lgf^ ,««tliVMolripr(9Wil 4h», «■»,. he: «eMla hi* 
'two.rcqpM.foii.liiVfrtlili^lliq aiad(<«r, «hkh '■wtfnM b«^ 
invaluable' if they are fouufrittK-nHifeR^- ■'■•'■■ ' ^ ' ■'' 

^MyAArSiK, * 

.^ « I bm) th|^.p)f mune aT) receifing* r^wft. I-^qoice'nteAiltigtf f 
«t]^9.f^Af«t^<^'«^ plNiQt^..'b«lirMB 4h4 twa''Conii#i^;" k wiiii 
i|eitkec.j9>& fiMiH Q0r4i|iacv tktti 'ft weu*^ «• mfertinl&lerfoi* )miHi ' 
i)9a}iU-ie«9 wi^a^otprevenlied* I w DOfr> ailiBfiiiiimiili, tC m^dk^ • 
t|ij>c^ ^0111^41 ipjr ptp^9 4i|d CAA 4iiilr . voqaeit ^our «Dee|fta»ee ' 
ot tiie trifle lierawitA finolostdt' tmilfier witb twe-Mtft^ipte-fbr ' 
prev^ntiqg. t^, iiiiM&W» whiitb %qiimI be iav»tuablo, tif ih^ «re 
foupd to ^n^mr;. -,..,.. •..,.. 

< Btco!^ a few l^ttty. liiiairfl«d believe «# Mttbameheeteem 

-vBi tbe tOQttiifejir hie cbi0mmiioatiM9 «tth }Meii(>rs] Hamil- 
ton Ife mmuirnnfadc^^imie InqtnHfHs dt^ut fij8'politic:iT opin- 
imb. W^ re^tkik iii^ rebder's aftentlon to the ioanly^ dig- 
diieil aiwwtta^ tbMb qi^ries. 

<The spleBdid aliWiefi^ViebBBa:HflOltoii|.W«r^ 'admitted on 
all hi^^l^thbHM^tipal sentiments and public. senvi^eSy •became 
a sebject of controversy between tbe^, ailvei se parties^ which 
divided the communitj ; on one liand he Va?« eul^^sed as the 
c^i^vineftater ^ti^l^siuan), -and, the «gniul« f^Mriot^ wWtst #9 the 
•ther^ he was chanj;ed with pr^JflectioBa ^^ox(^l^^ ^^ poUtkal 
attactimenjts hostile to republican {nsVilut^ousj , his wQrJ(3 .Jbeyt 
belMal'hiA tfaiiiscendan^ talents, and g:eiieral, Was^ii^ton bore 
teenttiotit't^Ms^Utyad^ patriotisni/ 'Thfe' crttire confidence 
will»iii#Mdh4lbiir^gMtlat)ail'tf^arteH!'*M<lt(^t)s^ t)ie m6stilhre- 
8evted:.fr«aknai», •kldi«nfe*\Ai¥>ifr-flti*<liM^o^' conversation, I 
in^tiMd fflliw whethnrhe/koewtM MrS9ieSAiiid«ife4 kh fHany, as 
the ailY««iite of tojial'g«(fWB«Mitsl>sfAi'ter di«idvl inattd 
Gn^at Biitain ? . He. r^^pUefli tti^t tU^ i^tb>iih»a> ^fae #aB wor 
cUt^ in poUtics^ and who .aude»tQQd;.hjipit»: w^ld aci|i^ hifn of 
these predlTeotlons^ hu^ ^^^ those^ who vifefa of the opppate . 
pftrtr; had, he understood', accused him of hoth ; be. said, tnat the 
pdit^he tdok ih th^ {(btf^rai conyehtiop, had, be supposed, given rise 
f&t^^ fii^th^tahbn, dnd \i\i opfaoSition th the Du[blic sympathies, 
for Revolutionary' Ftiitibe/tb the Idst i that ^h tn^ convention, he 

V«I.TL Wow tiJ ^ '• '•• • -IV ■ *1 *"-^ - '"^ 
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had laboared to promote a aratcm of ^▼emment, which he believ- 
ed best calculated to preserve the mtej^ritj of the union ; for, 
that, from his reading and experience, he could not brine himself 
to belieTe a great empire could be protected bj a thatched roof, 
against the storms and tempest to which all states are liable; and 
that, therefore, he was for vesting Congress with a qualified 
control over the state governments ; to guard against caprice 
and contumacy, and to secure obedience to the national wilL 
That fiis adversaries were inconsistent, inasmuch as tnej allowed 
him to poi^sess discernment and l^nowledge, and yet chai^d him 
with a desire to introduce a monarchy, which every person, in the 
least acquainted with the genius and temper of the people of the 
United States, must know was absurd. That under the exiating 
constitution, he could readily conceive a possible ease, which 
might lead to a subversion of the general government, that was 
a coalition between Virginia and Massachusetts, to resist the 
measures of Congress; for, said he, it would be difficult to find a 
remedy for such an evil, ori^nating with those powerful states. 
With respect to the other point, he said, it was not from an un«^ 
friendly disposition to the French people, that he had opposed 
the public sympathies, but it was to prevent the honest zeal of 
our own people, from hurrying them headlong into tr^e arms of a 
nation, ens^aged in a contest, the end of which, no one coiuld 
discern ; that his sole object was to preserve the independence 
of the United States, by saving them from political engaeements, 
which might prove dangerous to their future peace aau prospe- 
rity; and that in regnrd to Great Britain, although the policy he 
had advocated might indirectly favour her European Tiews, it had 
been the effect of circumstances, in which his dispositions had no 
share ; for that at the very time, his heart bled under the senso 
of the wrongs, offered by Great Britain to the United States, and 
he had bo doubt the haup;hty spirit of that nation would involve 
us in a war with her in less than seven years ; for which, it waa 
his opinion, we should then besin to prepat*e ; and it is a fact, that 
all his measures and deliberations took that direction.' 

p. 468--465. 

We conclude our numerous extracts with one more» 
containing some anecdotes of general Washiogtoiif whidi 
conclude the volume. 

< During my intercourse with general Hamilton at New York 
iu 1799, our official engagements produced frequent references to 
the opinion of general Washington, and I embraced the occasion, 
to obtain a more dit^tinct view of the private character of that 
great man, tlian our military relations had permitted. 
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< There may be manj living witnesses of the fact, that Sir 
Heory Clinton, whilst he commanded in New York, occupied the 
house of captain Kennedy* of the British navy, near the battery ; 
and that there were no buildings at that time *^between it and the 
nver. In these quarters the chief reposed in security with the 
ordinary guard in front, relying on naval protection for safety in 
his rear. General Washington had by his spies ascertained 
precisely the approaches, not only to Sir Henry^s quarters, but 
i» his bed-chamber, and the enterprise appeared so feasible, that 
be determined to carry him off. The arrangements were made 
for light whale boats with muffled oars, and 150 Marblehead 
seamen, properly commanded | every thing being ready, the 
detachment waited for the approach of ni^t ; in the interval 
colonel Hamilton took occasion to observe to the general, that 
^ there could be little doubt of the sucoess of the enterprise, but,' 
said he, ' have you examined the consequences of it ?' The general 
inquired Mn what respect?' < Why,' replied Hamilton, Mt has 
occurred to me that we shall rather lose than gain by removing 
Sir Henry Clinton from the command of the British army, be* 
eaase we perfectly understand his character, and by taking him 
off we only make way for some other, perhaps an abler officer, 
whose character and dispositions we may have to learn.* The 
general acknowledged these reflections had not occurred to him, 
m with noble frankness admitted their force, thanked colonel 
Haaiilton for his suggestion, and the expedition was abandoned. 
I had heard of this incident, and making inquiry of general 
Hamilton relative to the fact, he gave the preceding details. 

<0n other occasions^ when in conversation respecting this 
flreat man, seneral. Hamilton observed, that it was difficult to 
Seeide, wheuier general Washington was greater in the field or 
ia the cabinet; he said the world had very naturally decided in 
favour of his military capacity, but from the sum of his observa- 
lions, he considered him at least equally sound as a statesman ; 
jbr whatever might have been the jealousies or the insinuations 
of party, it was no humiliation to him to acknowleilge, that he 
had in council frequently differed in opinion with president 
Washington, and that events had generally proved that he was 
wrong and the President right But he dwelt on a specific trait 
in general Washington's character, which it were devoutly to be 
wished his successors could imitate ; this was, that in * aU ap* 
pointments to office, wherein he was especially called to exercise 
nis own judgment, he nobly divested himself of sympathy or anti- 
pathy, and made ichat he considered thejifness of the ageni to the 
office the ground of his choice ;' as an evidence of the fact, he men- 
tioned, that, ^ Colonel Pickering, at the time he was appointed 
postmaster-generaif was no favourite of president Washington^ 
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hatfuahekflewUie colonel tB it a man of hiduitrtf omir 
umd had ctmfidence in hu inUgritj^ $ mid as to mysdf,* said he, 
< tiiere had tienfor some Hwe ouch a standing or mioundersUmd^ 
ing^ hettoeen us, thai 1 had no more expectation of qj^tce tkam, I 
had of bein^ appoiiUed Vope^s ntmeio^ waen I received the iuvitm^ 
tion to take charge of the treasury department.* That a coolneat 
had taken place between the commander in chief and colonel 
Hamilton, towards the close of the war, and that the colonel had 
left his' family* was notorious, but there were ver^ few persons 
acquainted with the cause, which I shall now submit to my rea« 
ders, as correctly as memory will serve me, and should I commit 
an errour, will refer to general St. Clair for correction, who is the 
only man livipg, witliin my knowledge, acqurmted with the facta« 
^ The army was encamped in New Jersey at some point east 
of the Rariton, and perhaps at Perackness. The general was 
just mounting his horse, to visit his advanced post, when he 
recollected a letter he had recently received from the British 
commander, which it occurred to nim he might have occasion 
for whilst at the lines ; he called colonel Hamilton, and requested 
him < to hand the letter to him.' The colonel returned to ths 
office, out not heine able to place his hand on it, reported that 
'it was mislaid/ The general replied, « I must have it.' Seaich 
iras again made without effect, and colonel Hamilton retctming, 
repeated that the letter had been mislaid, and expressed his sor- 
row at not being < able to find it,* The general rejoined with 
warmth, < 8ir. you shall find if Hamilton was astonished, but 
replied promptly, < i sliall find it, sir, but must let you know, that 
in addressing me, yon do not speak to a menial.' The occasion 
was honourable to the parties ; it was the quarrel of SuUy and 
Henry; it furnished ^neral Washington an occasion for'tihe dis- 
play of his magnanimity, and colonel Hamilton an opportunity to 
assert his personal dignity and independence of mind. Colonel 
Hamilton retired frdm head-quarters, but was appointed to the 
command of a battalion in the elite corps, at the head of which he 
stormed a redoubt during the siege of York before the surrender 
of Comwallis.' p. 85d^854. 

Before we take leave of this work, we must express our 
wishes that general Wilkinson would continue it; and in 
doing this, that he would forget the vexations and injustice of 
the present times, and give ns all that he can recollect of 
the cbAracter and events of the revolution. He was brought 
into close contact with flome of the roost distinguished men 
of that era. Let him in another edition strike out in the 
first volume all that relates to filadensburg and Canadian 
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battteSf ud give the puUick what feletee to the rnvolvtion- 
wry war ; arrange the niateriaUi mere rrgularly and con- 
tkrae it down to the close. In domg tMs he will give the 
puMick a very interesting and useful work. 



OBIGTNAL POETKT. 



Foemi delivered before the^'Bti society of Harvard University , on 
tlieir anniversaryf August 9Aih^ 1817. 

BT JOBN WABBy U. B« 

[A few introductory lines, and some other passages, which were 

spoken, are omitted in printing. J 

• 

N0VX1.B on Dovels^^ehelves on sheWes ariMy 
Of various merit, as of various Mze $ 
But good and bed, promiscuous as thej fall, 
A ffreedy host advancey and swallow all. 
Like Egypt's reptile raee» they crowd theif way» • * 
Nor rank, aor nge, nor place, their progress stay $ 
They throng the gaudy mansions of the great ; 
Hh»y greet the ooor man in his humbler state | 
Nor in the prouaest dome, or meanest bovely 
Can human flesh and blood resist a novel* 

And see. 1 they mount the tmlet of the fair* ^ 
And seek and find an easy homage there. 
Domestick drudgery can scarce ulvance 
Its claims in competition with romance ; 
Grumbling the brother, or the husband, goes 
With elbows ragged, or andarned hose } 
And thus discovers, that romantick scenes 
Are not the thing for ladies in their teens. 
Balls, parties— meal-times, are alike forgot ; 
Poor Byron lies unread, and Walter Scott | 
Cares, duties, pleasures, without notice pass ; 
And every thing neglected, but the g^bss^-* 
Some cruel mother may perhaps deny 
The precious volumes to her daughter's eye ; 
Then, after thousand efforts to deceive, 
^ She gets the lovely book without her leave ; 

And Teads, with brush in hand, should madam come. 
That she may jump, and seem to sweep the room. 
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For if, while poring deep, she cbavce to heftr 

Tbe well known steadj step, approaching near, 

At once, alas ! each tender thought i» hushed, 

Down £068 the novel, and up flies the dust 

At inidnifiht too, perhaps her thoughts engage 

Too deeply in the fascinating page $ 

Dead to all else, she cannot stAp to raise 

Her hand, to snuff the candle's flickering blaze $ 

Nor even heeds the taper tilted down, 

That melts, like her, in tears upon her gown. 

But let us pause, th/rae wonders to survey | 
This mob that crowds our literary way } 
And as they pass us, single from the tribe, 
A few, with casual pencS to describew 

The novel, like the drama, ought to show, 
Man as he is — with real scenes to glow ; 
Should hold a mirror up, reflecting fair 
Events and things before it, as they are ; 
Thus every passion that can sway the heart. 
By turns may be the subjeet of its art 
And now its page with softest thoughts may glow; 
Now swell with rapture, and now sink in woe. 
Ambition, hatred, jealousy, inspire, 
* At times a theme of gloom,' at times of fire. 
And round the whole, the light of love may shine, 
To purify, enlighten, and refine. 
But this, the taste of some, would never suit ; 
Of love they tdl,^n all things else are mute ( 
Forever on their page, w^e meet a pair 
Of lovers, beautiful o^ course, and fair | 
Who seem, so aptly and exact they move, 
Drilled to the manual exercise of love. 
For through the whole, precise they travel o^er 
The same routine that thousands have before. 
They fall in love at sight, and then, behold^ 
The fair so timid, and the man so bold. 
'TIS strange to see, what homage he prefers 
To every thing which is, or has been, hers : 
A glove she dropped by chance, or curi of hair, 
Her own perhaps, or made for her to wear, 
A withei-ed flower that faded on her breasl, 
A pin— ^ ! happy pin ! that closed her vest, 
Tlie book she read, the pen she used to write. 
Are precious things in his adoring sight. 
Then, when at last they tell their tender feelings, 
Such trances, extasies, and lowly kneelings f 
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Such falling ftt her feet, and \j\ng flat, 

And kissing of her garment, and all thai— . « 

You'd think the object of aoch mighty fuss, 

Could Burelj never be like one of us. 

Thus for a while their path is strown with flowers j 

And hope and rapture wing the rapid hours ; 

Too soon, alas ! events occur amtss. 

To stay the flowing current of their bliss. 

Friends frown refusal, or detraction rears 

Her snaky crest, and scatters doubts and fears. 

Whilst mutual hope, and trust, and passion fly, 

Before the withering glance of jealousy. 

Or even worse, for fortune may disdain 

To shed the lustre of her golden reign ; 

And want of cash as sore an ill is found 

On matrimonial, as commercial, ground. 

But evils conjured up with ink and pen, 

'TIS easy thus to conjure down aeain. 

These novel heroes never fail to find, 

Lands, villas, money, just to suit their mind, 

All done as simply, as a nation fills 

Its empty cotters with exchequer bills. 

Next more unnatural, and full as dull, 
The thousand pupils of the Radcliflfe school ; 
Sprung from a vigorous root, the puny flock 
Bears small resemblance to the parent stock. 
Thev serve up cold the same renrembered store 
Of ghosts ana goblins, we have had before. 
Their crazy hero, mad for hairbrained deeds, 
The reader through a maze of wonders leads. 
Amid some castle's antiquated halls, 
Where moans the tempest through its broken walls, 
At midnight's silent hour, he creeps alone, 
And gropes and tumbles 'mid the falling stone. 
Theu comes the worn out tale, of creaking doors, 
Of sliding pannels, and of mouldering floors. 
Of secret cup-boards, that but serve to hide 
The bones tnat whiten where their owners died ; 
Of figures stalking in the midnight ^oom. 
Of startline groans that issue from the tomb } 
Of fell banditti, who in caverns lurk. 
Armed at all points, and whiskered like a Turk^ 
Confessors grim, and hooded monks who scowl 
All evil passions, from beneath the cowl $ 
And every thing, in short, which serves to fright 
Children, and t^ys^ and servant maids, at night, 
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They bring together with their wondroui art, 
< To rai^e the^geniiis, Aud to mend thf heart' 

All are not such, for e'eo on thepft^ like theae^ 
At times the loftiest powers of genius seixe. 
Those sights of horrmtr, and those sounds of fefkr.^ . 
That meet the eye, and fill the listening ear; 
The voice, that from the monumental stone^ 
Shrieks to the night breeze, with no human tone; 
The wind, that sweeps aleng the field of deaths 
And heavy wafts the. sepulchre's dank breath \ 
The wanuering forms that^ of unearthly mouldy . 
At the. dead hour of night their converse hold-*- 
As genius paints them, when it deigos to turn 
On these dark themes, its ^oo^ts and words thatbvn— « 
"^^'hose nerves so firm, whose fancy is so still. 
That his fears stir not, and his bosom thrill i 
^hose heart retains its sure and ewial play, 
As slowly sinks the midnight tapers ray ? 

But lo ! prolifick Germany displays 
Her poems, novels, romances, and plays; 
And spreads translated myriads fast and far. 
To wage with common sense inveterate war. 
To teach the heathen, her apostles iise. 
The mysteries of sentiment and sighs. 
E'en Britons sometimes condescend to siid^^ 
And dip their English pens in German ink ; 
And proudly, to Sie ^rmirinff world, disclose 
Their volumes rich with DelTa-Cruacan {irose. 
Strange, in a soil that bears snch generous fruit, 
£noueh the widest range of taste to suit $ 
One should be found to nurse, with care and toil, 
These sickly products of a foreign soil. 
Strange, where the glories of an £dgewortb thrive. 
That Goethe's wretched things couU keep alive ! 
'What^ sully sterling sense, and manly thought, 
With sighs and tears, fVom raving >^erter caught? 
And thus pro&ne that land of purer taste, 
By Richarason, Mackenue, Goldsmith, graced ? 

But from the sickening tde, where fiction throws 
Unreal colouring o'er unreal woes, 
Not taste alone, and feeling's healthful play, 
And reason's manlj^ vigour, waste away $ 
This were enough, if allybut 'tis not so ; 
Worse ills from these polluted sources flow. 
Their influence falls, to wither and destroy 
The opening buds of virtue and of joy. 
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On weaker minds the j act, which shrink and fail| 
Before the slightest evils that assail ; 
And, to their frail and morbid sensesi bring 
Distaste to life, and every living thing. 
. The scenes, with which these noxioas woiks are fimnghti 
80 falsely coloured, and so highlj wron^t, 
Prepare them poorly for the toil and strife, 
The real sufferings of real life. 
Dreary and blank indeed, the world is found 
To those who tread on sentimental ground ; 
In other spheres their wandering spirits range, 
Till all things here are worthless, tame, ana strange ^ 
Wrapt up in visions of ideal bliss, 
Th<^ live in other worlds, exist in this. 

lliere are, who have witii even fiction's pen. 
Portrayed the darkest sid& of things and men ; 
Have taught their converts, more severe than wise, 
That vain are all the pleasures that we prize $ 
That life is but the summer insect's plajr, 
"Who breathes, lives, flutters, dies, within a day j 
Our happiness, a bubble, and so frail. 
It bursts before the Zephyr's slightest gale $ 
The current's foam, fit emblem of our joys. 
That the first ripple scatters and destroys | 
That virtue is but seeming — hope and love 
Glow dimly here, not kindled &om above | 
Whilst sin and want and miseiy alone 
In this our sphere, have reared a lasting throne. 
All this side deatii is dark, and on the grave, 
Shines not one ray, to solace or to save. 
But is it so— is this indeed the tale. 
That breathes, and speaks, in every passing gale i 
In every living part of nature's plan. 
From plants, and worms, and reptiles, up to man P 
Oh ! no^-truth— ^nature — reason give the lie. 
In vivid characters, that never die. » 

What ! can we think that all this goodly show 
Was only made for creatures doomed to woe t 
This breathing world, and all its siehtly fraine^ 
A prison-house of sorrow, guilt, and shame ? 
We gaze, and are convinokl ; the world is rife 
With living things,— with rapture as with life. 
Aspiring virtue msre receives her birth. 
And love and trutii are sojourners on earth* 

Whence then, the errour— whence the sad mistake^ 
So false, so fatal, many daily make i 
ToLYLNo.!. 15 
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It is that feeble souls, with powers too wMk, 
Too deeply in the souree of things would seek P 
Too curious nature^s mysteries would 8can» 
And try the ways of Pnmdence to man ? 
Yet there are some, whose eagle eye can gare, 
Undazzled, on the noontide's withering blaze ; 
Can boldly fathom, with unwearied si^t, 
The depths of heavenly and eternal It^t ; 
Soar with un&ding h<^, untiring wins, 
ITirongh nature's works, to nature's living spring. 
But meaner spirits, who the adventure dare, 
For them, no visions break in glory tiiere ; 
The rays of heaven descend upon their way, 
But lignt, like darkness, leads their feet astray. - 
They falter from the path, they strove to share, 
In blindness, shame, oUivion, and despair* 

Alas ! that on the page to fancy dear, 
Aught can be found that virtue should not hear; 
That vice and foul licentiousness should dare. 
Profane, io lay their touch unhallowed there ; 
When to the glowing tale that fiction weaves, 
Youth unpolluted listens, and believes. 
It is to taint the spring from whence might flow, 
Health and abundance to the vales below ? 
To scatter venom at the fountain head, 
And poison thence the streams that widely spread P 
There have been those who thus have htd astray, 
The unsteady feet of vooth through folly's way. 
But better days have better things supplied ; 
And genius walks with virtue at her side, 
Gaining new honours ; for on every tongue. 
The notes of praise to Edgeworth^s name havehung* 
The lisping infant, and the lettered sage, 
Alike delighted turn her useful page. 
We love to follow those who lead a while 
Through paths, where truth meeta fancy with a smile. 

The idle works that just amuse a day. 
Live their short moment, and are swept away, 
This empty froth that floats on fashion's tide, 
The good may censure, and the wise deride. 
But heaviest vengeance blast that baser sort. 
Which nurtures low desire, and vicious thought ^ 
Or that, which nurses in the sickly breast, 
A fatal worm that preys upon its rest ; 
That teaches man to sorrow and repine. 
At human fortune, or the sway divine. 
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Away with such.—- Butlet not wisflom scorn 
Those purer works that .sense and taste adorn ; 
Whose pages* never soiled bj vice» admit 
• , The force of geniu«» and the ^lay of wit 
^V I ^ -it^ft-a crime with such, to while away 
The listless momenta of a languid day P 
With them, the hour of troub^ to beguile,^ 
And raise, in spite of care, one sunny smile ? 
With them in tender sympadiy to glow, 
And shed a tear for even fabled woe^ ? 
No— they have soothed, in many a troubled soul, 
The stubborn passions uiat disdained control ; 
Have tOQsed the slumbering fi^elings, by their art. 
And as they warmed the fancy, warmed tiie heart $ 
And they nave given, and this enough we deem, 
'To you amusement ; — and to me a theme. 



The Cave of Eolns^r^Ii 



a tfiroitf, within his vast doma^ ^ C/ ^ 



High on i 
The monarch Eolus rurd a vassal train ; 
Reluctant winds fierce struggling hecompelPd, 
And threatening tempests innis prison held. 
In murmurs hoarse, and haughty tones they rave, 
And lash, indignant, their detested cave. 

But He, serene in powV, his sceptre wields, 
And by his nod control'd their fury yields. 
Which did he not, their tyrant ire would sweep . 
The winnowM earth to mingle with the deep ; 
Ere this, had rush'd to heav'n sublime, and hnrl'd 
The skies in chaos with a ruin'd world. 
. Once, to this warring cell, of troubled name, 
With humbled step the haughty Juno came, 
Surpria^Mthe king perceiv'd the unwonted guest, 
Her hurried accent^ and her strange request. 

* Oh thou, to whom the Almighty Sire consign'd 
The throne of storms,— the sceptre of the 'windy— » 
A race by me detested spread their sails, 
On Tyrrhene seas, from Troy*s unpeopled vales, 
And bear presumptuous to my lovM abodes 
Their batter'd armours, jind Uieir vanquishM gods. 

But thou, Imperial King, to whom is given 
To rule the waves, and loose the winds of heaven, 
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Incite fhj wildest pow'rs, that ceasleu roftm, 
like fetter'dprift'ners round thj Tanlted dome^ 
In whirling sulpha their shatterM veMelssweepy 
And strew their corses o'er the boiling deep $ 
So shall thy vast and lonel j hall display, 
Suc^ honours' as the wife of Jove can pay/ 



H. 



JmiiaHon of the lines 




No mor 
The gashing yevis like eddying 1 
The rold hands fiiiK-the pulse no longer beatS| 
Life io her trembliiig citadel retreats-— 
Nerves the sunk heart to ward the dreaded Mow, 
Arms all her force to combat with her foe f 
But death and destiny, with pniyose dire, 
PreH io the Ibrtreit where her siepa retire,-^ 
i^aench her pale taper, rend her feeble ipaii. 
And rise victorious o'ec the strength of aan. 
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inSOELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 



BoMdaries of the Ufdted ataU$^ j. ^^ 

Thb pnmsioiifi in the treaty (^henCraa^e to the bwn- 
daries of the United States^ have excited conaideraUe atten- 
tion. The following summary noMy perhaps give someiiu 
tmaation on the subject. 

The limits of the several states, which at the peace.of 17§d 
became soTereign and independenty were originidly described 
in ancient charters firom the crown of Great Britain, or in 
teiTatiTegnuitBondNnrthoaeeharterSyWhichin many respects . 
were inconsistent with each other, vagne and extravagant, 
and dten tiie same charter was inconsistent with itselfv-^ 
When these charters or grants were first made, but little 
more than the sea^^oast of the American continent had been 
ex|dored ; and that was so imperfectly known that mistakes of 
an important nature in the rdative situation and dependency 
of contigiious places are every where manifest Indeed there 
aeems to have been a very general opinion among the Euro- 
pean grantors, that the continent of North America was 
bounded by a straight line on theocean ; and that the courses 
of its rivers made right angles with this line. 

This ig^rance of the country can excite but little surprise, 
when the slight means of obtaining better information are 
considered, especially since it was necessary that a grant 
should be made before possession could be taken, and of 
course that a portion of territory must be described, before it 
was possible to explore it 

Inasmuch however as natural landmarks were but little 
known or were uncertain in their position, it became conven- 
ient to portion out the several tracts by lines of latitude ; and 
of course most of the ancient charters are bounded and de- 
«:ribed by this manner of description. 
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The intrinsick difficulty of accurately measuring these lines 
hadbutlitUe effect in producing the conflicting clainw between 
proprietors of contiguous tracts, becMse most generally the 
country was again patented, before it was snnreyed, moi 
sometimes occupied^ with noUiing more than a conjectural re- 
gard to these astronomical limits. So fiir as this confusion 
was confined to the subjects of the same monarch, the difficulty 
admitted of a remedy. The King in council was considered 
as having a right to explain and interpret what was uncertain 
in those patents, and on various occasions undertook to give 
an equitable construction to the ambiguities of those that were 
more ancient, and to make such explanations of thern^ as a 
wore oovract luiowledge of the country would permit* 
' Tbec^artergivenbyKing James I. under the seal of Scot- 
land to Sir William Alexander in 1621^ is almost a solitaiy 
tODception to the na^nm* of ancient conveyances, and Sir 
William justly, though quaintly, boasts, that • while other pa- 
tenta«« Imagimurily limited by degrees In the heavens, his 
is the first nattonal patent cleariy bounded by lines upon die 
earth.' 

This mode of conveyance has however Its peculiar difficid- 
ties, and was not very generally adopted — and when lines 
of latitude gave place to measured miles by direction of the 
compass, a confusion not less perplexing was soon found to 
lie t4e consequence* The charter limits of some of the New 
England provinces, if they had been explained only by tte 
language of tJie charters themselves, would have intei^red 
'With other territories, to which, by tacit oonsent at least, 
they disclaimed aH title ; and would have been more extensive 
liian could possibly have been intended, when the chaiiers 
were drawn* — It is probable that an exact adherence to the 
literal phraseology of some of them, would have extended 
their limits from < sea to sea,' or from the Atlantick to the ^a- 
cifick Ocean, and that encroachments, under the broad words 
of conveyance, might be made on the Quebec, Nova Scotia 
and Florida governments, which in fact had never been i^- 
4empted by the colonial proprietors when the whole country 
renuuned under one sovereign head. 

For these and other causes the PlenipotentiarieSf who ne- 
gotiated flie preliminary articles of peace between Great 
Britain and the United States in 1782, were not satisfied with 
an enumeration of the thirteen states by name, as being there- 
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aAer inlfNided to fern a mw evif^re ; but witfi an intoatioa 
af avaiiiag all felupe mi8«Bderstaiidtng> th^ defined the ex* 
teiioitr bonadaiias of thoee states in tlM foUowing words. 

< And it ia hereby agreed and declared (hat the foHawing are 
and rii^U be the boundaries of the United States, Tiz from the 
northwest angle of Nova Scotia, viz* tiiat angle which 2s formed 
bj a line drawn due north from the source ofSt. Croix river to 
^e highlands, alone the<said highlands, which divide those rivera 
that emptT themselves into the river 9t Lawrence, from those 
which falf into the Athintick ocean, to the north westem me s tbo ai 
of Connecticiit river ; thence down along the middle <tf that river 
\a the 4Ktk deeree of north latitade ; from theaee by a line daa 
west on said laStnde, until it strikes the river Ireqnoia or Calara* 
oujy theaee aUnu; die middle of said river into lake Ontario-; 
tiurougjh the middfe of said lake until it strikes the oonununicatioa 
bj water between that lake and lake Erie $ thence alon^ the 
middle of said communication into lake Erie ; through the middle 
of said lake until it arrives at the water communication between 
that lake and lake Huron \ thence through the middle of said lake 
to tiie water communication between that lake and lake Superiour f 
thence through lake Superiour northward of the isles Royal and 
tiie Philipeaux to the Long lake ; thence through the middle of 
said Lone lake and the water communication between it and tile 
lake of the Woods to the said Uke of tiie Woods ; thence through 
the said lake to the most northwestern point thereof^ and fr<Mi 
tiience on a due west course to the river Missisipin \ thesee by a 
line to be .drawn along the middle of said river Missisippi until it 
ahaU intersect the northwesternnost part of the 31st decree of 
nortii latitode-^south bv a line to be dfrawn due east from the de- 
termination of the line last mentioned in the latitude of thirty ono 
d^jees north of the equator, to the middle of the river Apalaclii^ 
CoIa,orCatahouche ; thence alon^the middle thereof to its junction 
yith the Flint river; thence strait to the head of St. Mary's river 5 
and thence down along the middle of St. Mary's to the Atlantick 
ocean— east h}j a ivt\A to be drawn along the middle of the riter 8t. 
Croix^ from its mouth in the Bay orFundy to its source ; and 
fipom its source directly north to the aferesaid highlands, which 
divide the rivers that fall into the Atiaatick oeean, from 
those that fall into the river St Lawrence, emnprekmuting 
mil islands wiUdn twenty teaeues cf any part of tke shares of 
Ae United BtateSj and l^ne htween lifies to he drami due east 
from the points where the tj^aresaid bomdaries. between J^Taua Sco- 
tia on the one party and East Florida on the oth^Vy shall resp^C' 
tively touch the Bay of Fundyj and the Mlaniick ocean, e^ircepting 
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mtchislimdsttsnmo atef0r hera^orBhm>e,bemhwi^ 

th& said provUux ofJSTwa 8cotia.^ Treaty of Paris, 17^^ Ar^ & 

It is obvious that after this treaty^ the cii^uit described bjr 
the foregoing lines, whether conforniing or not to the pre- 
▼tous limits of the several states, viras to be taken for the whole 
extent of the new nation. Bat it is certain also that these 
lines were drawn with a general regard to the charter limits 
• of the provinces ; and were intended to secure to each of 
tiiem what might fairly be presamed to have been within 
iheir original territory. 

On an occasion presently to be mentioned, this fiu^ was 
rendered certain by the deposition of the American plen- 
ipotentiariesy who negotiated the preliminary arttcles 
of peace in 1783, and the definitive treaty in ir8S — 
The honourable John Adams and honourable John Jay^ on 
the occasion above referred to, gave testimony under 
oath that various propositions were made as to the eastern 
limits of the United States, and that it was proposed by one 
of the American negotiators to extend them to the St. Johns ; 
and by the English ministers to confine them first to the 
Piscatuqua and afterwards to the Penobscot ; but that it was 
finally agreed to establish as a principle, that the « diarter 
Kmite of MassachuseUs dunUd govern in the locaHon ofbounda^ 
ry,' and consequenfly, the St Croix was fixed upon as the 
dividing stream. This testimony was fully corroborated by 
a letter from Dr. Franklin, the other negotiator on the part 
of the United States. The English plenipotentiaries had 
deceased before the above testimony was required, but the 
high character of the deponents establishes the point beyond 
all question. 

The treaty of 1783, although thus governed in its general 
principles by former charters, did nevertheless in one respect 
adopt certain provisions altogether its own. The two parallel 
eastern lines were for the fii^ time drawn by this treaty, and 
the jurisdiction over islands withintwentyleaguesof the coasts 
is a provision originating with that instrument. In the colony 
charter of Massachusetts A. D. 1628, the jurisdiction from 
tiie shore is confined to six leagues, and when the five several 
provinces of New Plymouth, Massachusetts, the District of 
Maine, Acadia or Nova Scotia, and the territory between 
Nova Scotia and the District of Maine, were by charter of 
William and Mary in 1691 * united into one real province by 
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tlie name of Massachusetts^' the jurisdiction over islands ex« 
teaded only to such as were irithin Un leagues of the main 
land. The treaty of 1783 enlarged it to twenty leagues, yet 
that i^visum did not in fact give any actual accession of ter* 
rltory. 

While this treaty made the above nominal addition on the 
seaboardf it contracted the interiour limits of several of the 
profinces ; — but inasmuch as the territory thus included bad 
never been actually occupied or disposed of under the char^^ery 
the reduction^ like the enlargement* might be considercid 
as merely nominal ; and the United States* for every valua* 
ble purpose* covered the same extent of country that had 
been comprehended within the provinces^ of which the new 
nation was composed* 

It has often heen suggested that at the treaty of peace* as 
on some subsequent occasions* the siq;ieriour intelligence of 
the American ministers is seen in the result of the negotia- 
tions ; and that a better acquaintance with the geography of 
fheir own country* than was possessed by their opponents* 
enabled them to secure to the United States a jurisdiction and 
territory beyond the limits originally intended to hav^ been 
confirmed to them* 

The truth of this suggestionioay well be doubted. The 
general principles on which the territory should be assigned 
were known to both parties. The application of these prin- 
ciples was regulated by a recuri*ence to the ancient charters 
of the frontier states, and to the best maps which then bad 
been published ; all of which* on the authority of thetestimoi^ 
above referred to* we now know to have been exhibited at 
the conferences of the ministers* by whom that treaty was 
negotiated. 

But the lines* which by the treaty of peace of 1783 marked 
out the limits of the American Republick* are* it is easily seen* 
in many respects arbitrary ; and even where natural monu- 
ments and boundaries are recognized* it was from description 
in existing books or maps* and not from actual delineation* 
that they became known to the plenipotentiaries. It is not 
wonderful if the lines* thus set down* were more or less in- 
acurate or doubtful ; because the best maps then extant are 
known from more recent surveys to have been in many re- 
spects erroneous. Nor is it strange* that the boundaries* 
which were then described* but not actually traced out or 
measured* should require^ in after times* further elucidatioD. 

VoLVLNo. U 16 
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To determine the place mtended by the deacriptioiit reqaieed 
the concurrence of both the partiee ; thuB» though it had been 
agreed on both aides, that the intersection of the 4Stb degree 
of north latitude with the river St LawrencCf should be one 
point in the boundaries ; yet, as it is probaUe that two sucoeB- 
trive obserrtits would not fix on precisely the same point, it was 
necessary that the parties should also agree in regard to the 
results of the astronomical observations by which it should be 
detwmined* So the other points and lines of division b^ 
tween the United States and the neighbouring British provin- 
ces, required the concurrent determination of the two qoao- 
tries, before the places and lines of the treaty could bo oon- 
elusively establiriied* 

It is, in some TCspecis, an evidence of good neighbourhood 
that collisions on this pMut did not occur, and that there waa 
not sooner a necessity of settling it. Such coUirion^wsB 
however, in pari, prevented by the sparse population of the 
frontiers, and probably abo by a certain prescriptive authori- 
ty in the ancient cliarters of the country. 

A serioua misunderstanding did however arise soon after 
the treaty of peace, relative to the eastern boundary thcmn 
mentioned. 

By the provisions of the treaty the river St* Croix from its 
source to its mouth in the Bay of Fundy, is made the line of 
division between Nova Scotia and the United States. But 
there were three rivers in that part of tbe country, which had, 
in a greater or less degree, received that appellation. Thefie 
rivers were known also by Indian names j the most westeriy 
being called the Coixscook— the middle the Scoodick — ^and the 
eastern^ the Magaqiiadavie. 

A diSercnce of opinion had long before existed between 
Massachusetts and Nova Scotia, which of these rivers was 
the boundary of their respective colonies ; for while on all 
sides it seenaed to be admitted that tbe St. Croix was tbe 
real boundary, the question, even previous to the treaty of 
peace, was very much agitated, which of these three riveca 
was intended by that name. 

So early as 1771 the government of Massachusetts aant 
commissioners to examine and report ; and they returned an 
opinion that the eastern river was the charter limit of their 
province. The authorities at Nova Scotia, on the other hand, 
persisted in maintaining that the Copscook was the place in- 
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lendedy and on tint principle had granted the main land and 
teany of the intervening laianda. 

The didpute assumed a serions aspect sckm after the treaty 
of peace. The territory between the Scoodick and the Maga^ 
qoadaTie had been occupied during the revolutionary war by 
lefugees from the United Statrs^ and principally from Massa- 
cbusettsy under , the authority of Nora Scotia^ while many of 
ihe former inhabitants who had previously settled themselves 
imder the presumption of being within the limits of Massa* 
cbusettsy were driven off and their property confiscated dur- 
ing the period of hostility. 

From 1788 until 17M the troubles of contested jurisdiction 
were constantly increasing $ application was made by the iq- 
liabitants to the legislature of MassachnsettsMip-complaints 
-were fi^warded by Massachusetts to the government of the 
United States, and resoluttons proposed in congress for takii^ 
adtual and forcible possession of the disputed country. 

These, with the other controversies existing at that period, 
were setfled by the provisiotis of tlie treaty of 179^9 commonly 
commonly called Jay^s treaty. By the fifth article of that 
treaty it is provided, that— 

< Whereas doubts have arisen whui river was truly inknded un- 

.ifer the name of the river 8t. CrmLty mentioned in the said treaty 
of peace fof 178S) and forming part of the liouDdarr therein de- 
scrdied, tnat question shall be referred to the final decision of 
commissioners to be appointed in the following manner, viz. One 
commissioner shall' be ^named by his Majesty, and one by the 
President of the United'Statesi by and with the advice and consent ^ 

^of the senate thereof, and the said two commissioners shall agree 
on the choice of a third ; or if they cannot so agree, they snail 
each propose one person, and of the two names so proposed, one 

■4xb\\ be drawn by lot in the presence of the two original commis- 
moners, and the three commissioners so appointed shall be sworn, 
impartiallv to examine and decide the said (]^ne8tion« according to 
such eviclence as 'shall respectively be laid before them on tlie 
part of the British sovemment, ana of the United States. The 
said commissioners shall meet at Halifax, and shall have power to 
adjourn to such odier place or places as they shall think fit, — 
They shall have power to appoint a secretary, and to employ 
such surveyors or other persons as they shall judge necessary. 
The said commissioners shall, by a declaration under their hands 

* and seals, decide what river is the river St. Croix, intended by the 
treaty. The said declaration shall contain a description of said 
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rmr, amd thftllptfrticiilariae Ae latitiide«irf ItngHpde af liB MAitt 
and of its aimrce. DupUcatea of tbia declanitiea aii4 of tbe 
aMementi of their a€oaiiiils« and of the journal of their pcoceed- 
ings, shall be delivened b^ them to tbe agents of his Majestji and 
tp the iigent of the United States, who may be respectively ap- 
pointed and authorisced to manage the business on behalf of the re- 
spective governroeuts. And both parties agree to consider such 
aecisioh as final and conclusive, so as that the same shall never 
thereafter be called into question, or made the subject of dispute 
or difference between them.' 

The coramiaaion was opened at Halifax on tbe SOtb day of 
August, 1796. The honourable Thoaaa Barolay appeared 
aacommisBioner on the part of his Britanaick Mqefltjr, and 
lAie honoorabie David Bowelt on the part of the United 
States. After some delay Egbert Benson, Esq. of New Y4tk 
was chosen by the joint vote of the two original commMbn- 
ers as the third, according to the provision of the treaty.— 
'The business before the board thus organised, was covjfldedf 
on the part of the United States, to the management of the faUia 
learned and indefatigable, governour Sullivan, then Attorney 
General of the Commonwealth of MassacliQaetta ; and 011 the 
part of his Britannick Majesty, to the honourable Ward Chip- 
man of St Johns, New Brunawick, since one of the Judges 
of the Sapreme Comt of that province. On the part of the 
British government their Agent waived the claim to the G<m* 
scook, and asserted that the Scoodick was tbe river truly 
intended in the treaty by the name of the St. Croix ; tbe 
American Agent preferred his claim to the Magaquadavie, as 
the intended boundary between the two countries* The ter- 
ritory between these two rivers depended on the decision of 
this novel international tribunal, and the zeal and ability with 
which the controversy was managed, were worthy the charac- 
ter of men, who had nations for their clients, and were con- 
ducting a peacefttl snit for the possession of provinces* 

In discfaai^ng the duties assigned them under this ap- 
pointment, the commissioners resorted to the ancient descrip- 
tion of the country by the first French voyagers from whom 
the name St. Croix might be supposed to have originated, And 
endeavoured to trace the identity of the stream, which first 
received tiiat name, through the various historicsd or geogra- 
phical descriptions of tbe country, in which the name was to 
be found. 



/ 
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The first vqragtr was tiie Sieiir Dell<nit«» wiioao Toyage 
was made in 16M, a«d an account of it has been written by 
two ootDmporarjr ambors, riz. Cbamplainy who was with Um^ 
md Les Carbol^ who came out to St. Croix in 160S« 

The description of the country, riTer and islands is thns 
given by Champlain in an edition puUished in 17i3» a copy 
of which, on account of the mdps annexed, the commissionera 
were at the trouble of procuring from England. It follows ; 

< From the river St. John we were at four islands, on one o£ 
which we were ashore, and there found a great abundance of 
birds, called marges, of which we took a number of young ones, 
as ^od as young pigeons. The l^eur Foutrincourt was nearly 
losing himself there, but finidly returned to eur tMirk as we were 
going to search for him round *tbe island, which is three leagaea 
Astatit from the main land« Further to the west there are other 
islands, onecoataininff six leagues, called by the savages Manthane; 
to the soutii of which, there are among the islands many good 
ports for vessels. From the isles of J^argos^ we were at a nver 
in the main land, which is called the river of the Etchomins, a 
race of savages so named in their own country ; and we passed 
by a ^eat number of islands more than we could count, pleasant 
enou^, containing, some two leagues, others three, others more 
or less. AH these islands are in a bay, which contuns in my 
judgment more than fifteen leagues in cireunference, in whion 
there are a number of convenient places to put as great a number 
of vessels as one pleases, which in their season abound in feh $ such 
aa cod, salmon, hars^ herring, fluituns, and other fish in great 
number. Making west northwest throueh these islands, we 
entered into a large river, which is almost naif a league broad at 
its entrance, where having made a league or two, we found two 
islands, the one very small near the shore on the west, the other 
in the middle, which may have eight or nine hundred paces in 
circumference 5 the banks of which are rocky, and three or four 
toises high, except a small place, a point of land and day which 
may serve to make bricks and other necessary things. Tliere is 
another sheltered place to put vessels from eiehty to one hundred 
tons, but it is dry at low water. The island is filled with firs, 
birches, maples, and oaks. Of itself it is in a good situation, 
and there is only one side where it slopes about fortr paces, which 
is easy to be fortified, the shores of the main land being distant 
on each side about nine hundred or a thousand paces. Vessels 
cannot pass on the river but at the mercy of the cannon on the 
island, which is the place we judged best, as well for the situation, 
the goodness of the country, as for the communication we pro- 
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posed io have with the savages of the coasts and the interiour 
countrv being in the midst of them* This place is named by the 
name of the island St. Croix. Paanng hif^ier up, one seea a great 
baj in which there are two ialanda^ tbeone lugh^ the otherlo^ 
and three river^Sy two of a middling sizCf one going off towarcb 
the east and the otlier to the noi-tb, and the third is large* which 
goes to the west* This isthatof tlie Etchimins, of which we have 
spoken above. Going into it two leagues there is a fall of water, 
where the savages carry their canoes by land about four hundred 
paces, afterwards re-entering it, from which afterwards crossing 
4»ver a small space of land one goes into the river Norembeque 
and of St John. In this place of the faU> whidi the vesaela can- 
not pass because tiiere is noHring but rocks, and that^there is sot 
more than four of five feet watc?, in May and June^ tbey <take as 
g^eat abundance of bars and herrinajSf as they can lade in their 
vessels. The soil is very fine and. there are about .fifteen or 
twenty acres of land cleared, where the Sieur De MoQts sowed 
some grain, which came upvery^ well. The savages stayh^r^ 
Bometimes five or six weeks, during the fishing season. All the 
rest of the country is a very thick forest If the land was cleared, 

frain would grow there verj^ well. This place is in forty five 
egrees and one third of latitude, and the variation of the mag- 
netick needle is seventeen degrees and thirty two minutes.' < Ntit 
having found a place more fit than this island to make a barricade 
on a small island a little separated from the island, which seined 
as a platform lor our cannon, every one emploved himseif so 
faithfully that in a little time it was rendered a aefence. Then 
the Sieur De Monts bc^n to employ the workmen to build the 
houses for our abode. After the Sieur De Monts had taken the 
place for the magazine, which was. nine toises long and three 
Droad and twelve feet hi^h, he fixed on the pkn of his . own 
lod^ng, which was immediately built by cood w(^mcn $ he then 
assigned to each his place. We then made some gardens, as well 
on the main land as on the isUnd. The Sieur De Monts deter- 
mined on a change of place and to make another habitation to 
avoid the cold and evils which we had in the island St. Croix. 
Not having found any port which was proper for us there, and the 
little time we had to lodge ourselves and to build houses for that 
purpose, we caused two barks to be equipped, on which was laden 
the carpenter's work of the houses of St. Croix, to be carried to 
Port-Bo val, twenty five leagues from thence, where we judged 
•ur aboae would be more mild and temperate.' 

In his edition of 1632, after the above passage where he men- 
tions the latitude and the variation of the needle, he adds, ' in this 
place was the habitation made in 16CM,' and then immediatelv 
commences another chapter as follows $ « From the said river St. 
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Croi^) continuing along the coast, trndung about twenty fire 
leagues, we passed by a great number of islands,' &c. 

Having been sattefled fimn Hie map in the above edKion 
of Champlain that it ^ was probable the island^ there called 
IsTe Sainte Croix, was that island then called Bone or 
Bocias island in the Scoodick, they caused search to be 
made, by dig^ng into the soil for the marks of the build* 
inga and other traces of European occupation. 

This search satisfied the commissioners that there were 
erident marks of the foundations of buildings. Brick% 
charcoidy iron spikes, and other artificial articles were dis* 
covered, and the exfoliation of the iron afibrded somo means 
of estimating the period' during which it had been bnried. 
• After comparing the description and other facts with tha 
Bay of Passamaqooddy, including the islands and rivers, ona 
of the commissioners, who served as the representative of 
the rest, declai^d, < that it resulted in demonstration that the 
island 8t. Croix and the river St Croix intended in them 
are respectively Bone island and the river Scoodick.'* 
Here the question would hate rested, and a decision been 
thereupon made in favour of Great Britain, but the i^nt of 
tiie United States suggested, that < Mitchell's map, published 
in 1765, was before the commissioners who negotiated and 
concluded the provisional treaty <tf peace at Paris in 1782; 
fi*om that they took their ideas of the country; upon 
tbat they marked the diriding line between the two coun- 
tries, and by the line marked upon it their intention is 
well explained, that the river intended by the name of the 
St. Croix in the treaty, was the eastern river, which empties 
its waters into the Bay of Passamaquoddy.' 

To establish this position, the depositions of the American 
plenipotentiaries before alluded to were introduced, in w^hich 
Mr. Adams, whose statement was corroborate by the 
others, says, < that the British commissioners finally agreed 
to the St Croix, as marked on MitchelPi map J 

In answer, however, to this argument and evidence in 
support of the American claim to the eastern river as the 
8t. Croix of the treaty, the commissioner above quoted. 
remarks, that the part of Mitchell's map, which relates to 
the Bay of Passamaquoddy is very erroneous and imperfect. 
But^ that the true reasoning is briefly this ; The commis- 

* Jadfe Benson's MS. report to the president of the United States. 
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sioners at the treaty of Paris intended the river intended by 
Mitchell ; he intended the river which was the bnondaiy of 
!Nova Scotia^ that is^ the rirmr which was called St Croix by 
the French navigator in MM. Tlie river called St^ Croix 
by the French navigator was the Scoodickf from which it 
follows that the treaty of i7$d» by the term river St. Croix 
intended the Scoodick. By a supplemental convention tbe 
commissioners were excused from ascertaining the latitude 
and longitude of the source of the river intended in tbe 
treaty* and the result of their investigation was the foUowing 
report* which was unanimously concured in* and has become 
binding and conclusive on b<ith nations ; and the language 
of which is so (4ain and intelligible* that it cannot be made 
tbe subject of dispute or difference* 

* By Thomas Barclay* David Howell^ and Egbert Benson ; 
commissioners appmnted in pursuance of the fifth article of 
the treaty of amity, commerce* and navigation* between Ids 
Britannick Majesty and the United States of America* finally 
to decide the question ; < What river was truly intended 
under the name of the river Scini CroiXf mentioned in the 
treaty of peace between his Majesty and the United Static 
and forming a part of the boundary therein described.' 

DECLARATION. 
^ VTe* the said commissioners having been sworn * impar- 
tially to examine and decide the said question according to 
such evidence as should respectively be laid before us on the 
part of tlie British government* and of the United States f 
and having heard the evidence which hath been laid before 
usy by the agent of his Majesty* and the agent of the United 
States respectively appointed* and authorised to manage the 
business on behalf of the respective governments ; haye 
decided^ and hereby do decide^ the river herein after par- 
ticularly described and mentioned* to be the river truly 
intended under the name of the river SaifU Croix in the said 
treaty of peace* and forming a part of the boundary therein 
described. That is to say ; the mouth of the said river is 
in Pasaamaquoddy Bay, at a point of land called Joc^s pointf 
about one mile nortliward from the northern point of SahU 
Andrews^ island^ and in the latitude of forty five degrees, five 
minutes and five seconds north* and in the longitude of sixty 
seven degrees* twelve minutes and thirty seconds west from 
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the Royal Obsenratory at Greenwich in Great Britain* and 
.three degrees fifty four minutes and fifteen seconds east from 
Harrard College* in the University of Cambridge* in the state 
of Massachusetts. The course of the said river np from 
its said mouth, is northerly to a point of land called the 
DetHFs Headf then turning the said point* is westeriy to 
where it divides into two streams* the one coming from the 
westward* and the other coming from the northward* 
having the Indian name of CMjminaUeook, or CMbmU 
eookf as the same may be variously spelt* th^n np the 
said stream so coming from the northward, to its sourcer 
which IS at a stake near a yellow birch tree hooped with 
iron* and marked S« T* and L H. ±797, by Samuel 'JTitcomb 
and John Harris, the surveyors* employed to survey the 
abovementioned stream coming from the northward ; and the 
said river is designated on the map* hereunto annexed* and 
hereby referred to* as farther descriptive of it, by the letters 
A*B,C*D*E,F*G*H,I,K* and L. The letter A* being * 
at its said mouth* and the letter L being at its said source* and 
the coarse and distance of the said source* from the islands at 
the confluence of the abovementioned two streams is, as laid 
down on the said map, north, five degress, and about fifteen 
minutes west by the magnet* about forty eight miles and one 
quarter. 

In testimony whereof* we have hereunto set our hands and 
seals at Providence in the state of Rhode Island* the twenty 
fifth day of October* in the year one thousand seven bun* 
dred and ninety eight. 

THOMAS BARCLAY, x. s. 

DAVID HOWELL, x. 8. 

EGBERT BENSON* x* a. 

"Witness, 
ED: WmSLOWy Secretary to the conraitsioners. 

Our limits will not* allow us to pursue the subject further 
at present* but we shall continue it in our next number. 



The 

One of the first privileges*^'9?lflcK'lfi&'if&s\frai' cfilg8P%'' 
obtain from the pope* was that his disciples should not be 
obliged to recite the olfice in common. He obtained a 
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cMnnanitert ad dicendnm cAeimn.' 

In one word, in the privikges vbich the Jesuits hwe 
obtainedy a plan is perceiTabl^ fomed with addreaa^ dictoM 
bjr unboanded ambitiom not onlj^ to eBtabliah in the aociety 
AD absolute monarchy^ but to etevate the society to the 
iDonarcby of the wbi^ aniverae» by enslaving all other 
authority to itselt 

NeTCTllieless, if we believe the Jesnits in their < Imago 
primi seroli/ their spiritnal earfcises and their constitiitioni 
vere dictated by the holy Virgin* ^ Scripsit iUe qi^idem 
Ighatiiu^ sed dktante Maria.' Nay, "Igitatios was* still 
holder, and affirmed that bis laws and constitiitions were not 
Ms owncompositionsy bntwefe dictated to him by Jeans 
Christ and his mother Mary in persons. The society vtrere 
therefore tti obeyt * legibne ab Jesu et Martat magis qaam 
idl Ignatio, latis/ 

Other extravagances are recorded of than by high antho- 
ritieit among wldch one is, that Jesus Christ comes down to 
meet every Jesuit who diesy to conduct him to paradise | 
«nd that nmie of the society who die will be damned. 

Is it astomshing that prDvidence» to humble these proud 
spirits, permitted them to march in their own perverse way% 
to fall into aU sorts of disorders^ abandoned them to that 
thick darkitfess, which they endeavoinred to spread oyer the 
Wbote earthy delivered them up to those gross errours with 
wUth they nourished themselves and infested all Christen^ 
dom ? It is surprising that tibey could not foresee that by 
iAtemptiflg this univernri subversion of all thii^ ttiey would 
oxcitethe worid against them; or that having foreseen the 
amivenal detestation into which they fell» th^ should have 
flattered themselves with hopes of overoomiog it. 

Ignaitfos, as soon as he had obtmned from the pope Paul 
IIL ^be approbation of his institutionf sent his companions 
»iato all the countries of the world. Lainea had already 
penetrated to the court of Charles Y. He had even obtained 
the office of negotiating the marriage of the daughter of the 
king of Porti^al with Philip U. the son of that empo- 
Mur^ and accompanied «the new queen into Spain. By 
these means he opened a way to his society into that 
kingdomt and it is well known that the Jesuits^ having 
l^ttached tbemselveB to PfaQip II. found means to deliver 
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to Mid the crown of PoMvgd^ where tifcejr had been 
ao fiiTourably receiyed^ eren before the approbatioii of their 
institution* 

IgaathiB and bis conpanioiiSy in tbdr sopplicattottB of 
IMO and 15489 had fironiised the pope to combat uader hie 
standard ; to be hia eoldiera as they were theaoldiers of (Jod^ 
and to obey him in all things. In Gonseqaence» Paal IIL 
loaded them with his favours. He sent Lainea and Bairns 
ron to the counsel of Trent^ and Le Jay went to it in quality 
of theologian of the bishop of Augsburg* 

The singular prot^tion which the pope atbrded theni# 
and the zeal they disjdayed against the protestanliN pre* 
Tailed upon seyeral princes, who entered at that time into the 
war of religion to mlmit them into their states and to give 
tliem establishments. 

We will quetOf firom the writtngs of the Jesuits thems^Wei^ 
their ostentations displays of these different estabUsbments 
formed in so short a time in variow countries $ remarkingt 
however, the artifices of surprise^ deception, and violenco 
with which they attained their ends. 

In ±bWf when they presented Ihe^ supplication to Paul 
In. they appeared only to the numker of ten. In i54S they 
were only eighty. In 1M5 they had but ten housos. B«l 
In 1549 they- had two provfaices, one in Spain, the other is 
Portugal, and two and twenty houses ; and at the death of 
Ignatius in 15IMI, they had twelve grand provinces. In 160^ 
filbadeneira counted twenty nine provinces, two vice pro- 
vinces, one and twenty hooses of profession, two hundred 
and ninety three colleges, thirty three houses of probatioq^ 
other residences to the number of ninety three, and ten thou* 
sand five hundred and eighty one Jesuits. In the catalogue 
printed at Borne, in 1679, we find thirty five profvinces, two 
vice provinces, thirty three houses of professtoOf five hun- 
dred and seventy eight colleges, forty eight houses of proba- 
tion, eighty eight seminaries, one hundred and sixty resfc* 
deuces, one hundred and six missions, and in all seventeen 
thousands six hundred and fifty five Jesuits, of whom seven 
fliousand eight hundred and seventy were priests. In fine, 
accoidingtothe calculation made by father Juvenas,they 
had in 1710, four and twenty houses of profession, fifty nine 
houses of probation, three hundred and forty residences, ris 
hundred and twelve colleges, of which mote than eiglity 
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Vfeve in France* two faundird missiotiA* one hundred^ and 
fifty seven seminaries and pensions, and nineteen thousand 
nine hundred and ninetj eight Jesuits. 

The Jesuitical Instorians report the sadden progress of the 
society and the niuitiplfcation of their estabtbhments, with 
the more exultation, becanse tliey cannot avoid aciciAiwIedg- 
ing the opposition they have experif^nced 'from allquarters 
since tlieir commencement Ignatius was very sensible of 
the f^positionsy which his companions encountered when 
they attempted to establish themselves in Salamanca, in tSM. 
Melchtor Cano, a dominican, celebrated both for his science 
and his piety, ttien filled tlie first chair. Amid the rapid pro* 
gress of this infant society, he perceived melancholy pre- 
sages which seemed to threaten the world with the greatest 
evils. This great luminary of the church of Spain, though 
a cathcAick and a dominican, when he saw this novel society 
appear in the kingdom, thought the end of the world was 
«tpproactdng,and that Antichrist would soon appear, because 
his precursors and emissaries already appeared. He pro- 
claimed every where, not only in his conversation and pri- 
vate conferences, but in his sermons and publick lectures, 
that he saw in them the marks which the apostle had declared 
should distinguish the disciples of Antichrist. And when 
Turrian, one his frienib, who had maue^ himself a Jesaity 
entreated him to desist from persecuting bis new order and 
alleged the approbation of the holy see, he could obtain no 
other answer from Cano, than that he believed himself bound 
in conscience to advertise and warn the pec^pie as he did, 
lest they slioidd sufier themselves to be seduced. 

The authority of Cano made a great impression on the 
inhabitants of Salamanca. The Jesuits were marked and 
avoided. They could neither be entrusted with the educa- 
tion of youth, nor the instruction of the faithful. In one 
word, the magistrates in concert with the university delibe- 
rated to drive them out of the city as a corrupted crew. 

Ignatius employed many contrivances to calm this dan- 
gerous storm, but in vain. Ttie brief which he obtained of 
the pope for the btsho]» of Salamanca, a protector of his 
order, made no change in the diqxMsitions of the city, and 
the Jesuits never could establish themselves there while 
MdchicH* Cano lived* 
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It was at their 8oIidtatioii» and to remove from Salamanca 
this learned theoIogian» that the pope sent him to tlie coansel 
at Trenty and that he afterwards made him bishop of the 
Canaiy islands. Bot Mdchior Gano, thoogb become a 
biiribop» psreevered in the judgment he had first farmed of 
theooDiety of Jeso* In fact tins prdate^ wboy as the idng 
of Portqgaly in his manifest of January^ 1759^ say% shone 
irith great splendour by bis science and TirtaeSf expressed 
himsdf in a letter to Regltty tiie confessor to the emperonr 
Charles Y. in these terms, < God grant it may not be my 
fortmie, as the fidilesays it was of Cassandra, to whose pre* 
dictions they gare no credit, tiU after the capture and con- 
fla^tion of Troy« If the members of ibe society of Jesuits, 
continue as they hate begun, God grant that a time may not 
corner when-roonarchs will be compelled to resist them with-* . 
out haying the power to control them/ The society was 
then but in its infancy. 

There arose also a vieknt tnnpeat against tliem at Alcala* 
While Qitiz, who had declared himself tiieir protector, lrfed» 
thqr had been * able to maintain themselres there ; but after 
the death of that powerful friend, the people, who hated and 
despised them, declared publicly that they would drive them 
from the city and abolish their order, l^ese menaces 
appeared the more dangerous, as Siliceo, archbishop of Toledo, 
was greatly dissatisfted with these fathers. They had.been 
impudmt enough to preach and to confess without his 
approbation in the city of Alcala, which was in his diocess. 
SUtceo was a asealous defender of the rights of Epscopacy, 
and hating made some remcmstrances upon this subject to 
the Jesuits, to which they showed no regard, hating con- 
tinued their functions as before, this prelate was obliged to 
interdict them, and to pronounce a sentence of excommuni* 
cation against aH those who should confess to tbeni,fiwbidding 
all curates and rdigious persons of the city of Alcala in his 
diocess, to allow any Jesuit to say mass at their houses. In 
such an extremity these fathers thought it their duty to con* 
suH Ignatius what to do. The patriarch answered, < Spare 
neitber solicitations, nor prayers, nor submissions, to satisfy 
the archbishop, without submitting, however, to any diminu« 
tion of the privileges granted to the society by the holy see.* 
But he accompanied this answer with a new bull, which bo 
obtained in 1549, by which Paul III. exempted the sucietyt 
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all its memberay their perftonsy their property of all kinds, 
iroin all superiority, jurisdiction and correction of all urdi- 
nary autimritiea. This bull prohibitedp uioreoveri all archp 
bishQ|ia and biahopsf ^» and all other poweni^ both eocfe* 
aiaatical and seculary to hinder* to trouble- or ndeib .tha 
canpaniona of Ignatiaa, their hoaaea, liNir chnohaa or 
oailqgeif when ttiey abaii think At to ftirm an ortahilalMurpfc 
With such arna they mij^t conquer every Ht^ng in coun* 
tries where the people made proftasion of a blind subariasioa 
to aH the decroes of the popi s. Nprerthelessy Yilleneuvcf, 
who was then rector at Alcal;i» with this bull received orders 
from his general not to make use of it but with pradenoe. 
The rector employed all sorts of means to soften the arch- 
biflhopt who woidd listen to nothing but submission of the 
Jesuits, like all others^ to his oniers, which they obstinaMy 
lafased* They were also in troubles «t 8itfragnasa» whino 
an insurrection of the people eompelled them to fly ; iMit tlisy 
•son ftnind means -to return. Vrom their banning: they 
posaesaedf in a supreme degree, that profound and nftned 
priiey, which they have always employed to overcome aH 
Dbstades. Iirqinsnos. 



INTELUGENCE AND REMARKS. 



Tfee JFesUm Gazetteer.— A book has been lately published at 
Aubum, N. Y, entitled, * The Western Gazetteer, or Emigrant's 
Directory ; containing a geographical description of the western 
states and territories, name^, the states of Kentucky, Indiana^ 
Louisiana, Obto^ Tennessee, and Mississippi ; and tbe tetrl^ories 
of IHiuois, Missouri, Alabama, Michigan, and North Western, 
mritli ao appendix, by Samuel R. Brown.' We have looked over 
this book with a mloA deal of interest The work embraces aa 
immense extent oT territory, which, although much of it is imper- 
fectljT known, has alreaiiy assumed a commanding importance in 
relation to our national interests, and exhibits an increase of 
population hitherto unexampled probably at any period of the 
world. Ko country seemn to promise so much from its great 
varietj of soil and climate, its local advantages and internal 
resources. It comprises a tract, as the au&or says^ of almost 
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em thmutmd, wUUms of acres— w«tered by BeTeral handred 
river»— *and containing an extent of upwards of ffty thousand . 
miles of internal ship and boat navigation. It has two thmaand 
ittHes of lake, one ihoiaimd of gulf, and one hundred Uunuand of 
river coast. In short, the whole country is one continued net* 
work of rmrs, int^taeating it in eveiy direction. 

The attlbsr seems to ki^e been pretty well cpalifiod for the 
work ke kaa nndertahen. He proiesses.to have been long ac- 
quainted with these re^ns, to nave traversed them in various 
parlft and at difierent times, and to describe either from personal 
obwrvation or creditable aaihorities. We could have wished to 
see a little more science^ and to be made acquainted with some 
of the varied aspects under which the different kingdoms of 
nature appear in these unexplored regions. This is a field ample 
and rich, we are convincea, for the naturalist and the man of 
science. We could have 'ranged with delight tiirough the 
ftreeti, and even submitted to the fatigue cC clambering moun* 
titne, for the sake of gtining some acoarate knowleifee of 
1i»botanT9 Bnneralogy, and geology of this country. We are 
oooisionally led, to be sure, into a cave, bat it is rather to grope 
in darbxesB, and wonder at the stran{i;eness of every thing around 
18, than for the porpose of any geological or practice observations* 
Bnt the author seems to have intended only a topographical 
description, and we are not disposed to be discontentea with what 
he has given us, because we should have been gratified with more« 
The design is a good one even on this narrow basis. The prac- 
tice, which has been adopted in a few of the states, of making 
gas^ietteers and giving geographical descriptions of small sections 
of Ae country, afioras the only means of collecting a just account 
of the whole. We wish only, that it may be made more a matter 
of pnblick consideratioD, ana that the governments of the several 
states would think it of suiBcient importance to claim a little of 
fteir attention and aid. The task would not be likely then to laU 
info the hands of individuals, either unqualified, or without suffi- 
cient means to perform it. 8uch a task, to be properly executed^ 
should receive the divided labours of many. Geography, statist 
ticks and science should form separate departmenta, and be man- 
aged by persons respectively adapted to each. 

A fault in the work before ns, and a serious one, is, that it 
is not accompanied with a map. Geographical descriptions 
of places, without some clue to let us know where such places 
are, other than the mere descriptions tiiemsefves, are totally 
uninteOigible and uninteresting. The force of this remark is feit 
the more strongly in tiie present case, as many of the places 
mentioned have never found their way into any map, and not a 
few c{f them have never been heard of beyond the narrow limits 
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of the territorj or state in which they are situated ; svcli ia tiie 
ra(»ditj with which tbey have grown into notiee» Aftd here, in 
connexion with what haa been said ^Mre^ we may take occasion 

• to say a word on the importance of having accarate mapa taken of 
each state, and if posaiblei of small sections of eaek Blate« fiom 
authorized surveys. Few of. our old sifr? eya are enfficieotly 
accurate for the purpose* Sei^etal states navit already 'gone 
tlirou^ the undertaking and publishdl mm not less distinguished 
by their accuracy, than the elegance of their execution. The 
best specimeus we have seen are a map of New York, hf Simeon 

. De Witt, Esq ; a targe and elegant one of Virginia, by the late 
biskep Madison ; a beautiful map of Connecticut, published from 
withorized surveys ; and a large taap of New Hampshire^ Which 
perhaiy is supenour in beauty and accuracy to any other pub- 
lished in thb country. It was the labour of eight or ten years, and 
was drawn by the late Fhinehas Merrill, Esq. mostly from his 

. own* surveys, under the direction of Phillip Carrigain, Biq.' who 
was employed by the legislature of the state. Mr. Merrill was a 
tery accurate surveyor, and the territory embracin| the White 
Hills and the vicini^, as well as many otner paKs of the state, is 
drawn on the map from his own surveys. Before his deadi, he 
had nearly prepared for the press a practical treatise on survey- 
ing, which, nad he lived to finish and publish it, would have been 
a valuable acquisition to tiie art. Price & StrOther's map of 
North Carolina is well executed* It was made from actual sur- 
vey, and is said to be very correct We understand that Mr. 
Mellish has contracted with the legblature of Pennsylvania is 
oonstrecta large map of that state, and that he intends also to 
publish a map of each county on a Utge scale. Howell's muf of 
Pennsylvania is a good one, bat impemct in many partSy which 
were not settled at the time it was made. 



Indian JintiqiHHea. — The following account, which we take 
from the Western Gazetteer, adds something to our former know- 
ledge of those hitherto inexplicable wonders, that are found in 
sucn abundance in our western country. We have not room to 
examine any of the speculations, which have entered tiie heads 
of our philosophers and antiquarians on the subject; and if we 
had, we should hardly expect, where all is conjecture and uncer- 
tainty, to afford much amusement or profit to our readers. 
There is something, however, extremely curious in the inquiry 
ry itself; althou^ we cannot hope, that any veir impor- 
tant or certain results can be drawn firom the few facts, 
which have as yet been given to the world. We can safely 
infer from them nothing more, than that this immense tract 
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of covntry, whkh faas efefy mark of havine been for centa- 
riea past a desolate wiMemeMy h» been thickiT inhabited at 
Bome former period bj a warlike people^ Who had made 
mitch greater adtanees in the arts of cirilized Kfo, than anj of 
the aboriginal inhabitantg of North American, who have been 
known since its discovery by Eanmeans* The mounds described 
below are sitnated in the town of Harrison, Indiana Territory. 

< We examined from fifteen to twenty. In some^ whose heigMi 
was from ten to fifteen feet, we could not find more than four or 
five skeletoos. In one, not the least appearanee of a lutman 
bone was to be found. Others were so full of bmies, as to war- 
rant tlie belief, that they oridnally contained at least one hun- 
dred dead bodies ; children of difterent ages, mmI the faU grown^' 
appeared to have been piled together promiscuoasljr. We found 
several scull, leg and th^ bones, which pUinly indicated that 
their possessors were men of gigantic stature. The scull of one 
.skeleton was one fourth of an inch thick $ and the teeth remark- 
ably eveny sound and handsomey all firmly planted. The fore 
teeth were very deep, and not so wide as those of the gener- 
ality of white neople. Indeed, there seemed a great degree 
of regularity in tne form of the teeth, in all the mounds* In the 
progress of our researches, we obtained ample testimony, that 
these masses of the earth were formed by a sfftm^ people. Tet, 
doubtless possessing a greater degijpe of civihzation than the 
present race of Indians. We discovered a piece of glass weigli- 
ing five ounces^ resembling the bottom of a tutaibler, but concave | 
several itone axes, with grooves near their heads to receive a 
'Withe, which unquestionamy served as a helve i arrows formed 
from flint, almost exactly similar to those in use among the present 
Indians ; several pieces of earthern ware ; some appeared to be 
parts of vessels holding six or ekht gallons; others were obvi- 
ously fragments of jiugB, jars, ancTcups ; some were plain, while 
others were curious^ ornamented with figures of birds and 
beasts, drawn while the clay or material of wmch they were made 
was soft, and before the process of dazing was performed. The 
small vessels were made of poundea or pulverized muscle shells, 
mixed with an earthern or flinty substance, and the large ones of 
clay and sand. There was no appsfrance of iron; one of the 
sculls was found pierced bv an arrow, which was still sticking in 
it) driven about half wav through before its &rce was spent It 
was about six inches long. The subjects of this mound were 
doubtless killed in battle, and hastily buried. In di^ng to the 
bottom of them we invariably came to a stratum ofashes, from 
six inches to two feet thick, which rests on the original earth. 
These ashes ^ntain coals, fragments of brands, and pieces of 
calcined bones. From the quantity of ashes and bones, and the 
VoL VL No. 1. 18 
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.appearanee of the earth anderneatb, it is evident that large fires 
must have been kept burning for several dajs previous to com- 
meocing the mound. 

' AliiK»t every building lot in Harrison village contains a small 
mound ; and some as many as three. On the neighbouring hills, 
northeast of the town, is a number of the remains of stone 
houses. They were covered with soil, brush, and full grown 
trees. We cleared awaj the earth, roots and rubbish from one 
of them, and found it to have heen anciently occupied as a 
dwelling. It was about twelve feet square ; the walls had fallen 
nearly to the foundation. They appeared to have been built of 
rough stons, like our stone walls. Not the least trace of any iron 
tools have been employed to smooth the face of them, could be 
perceived. At one end of the buildins, we came to a reenlar 
hearth, containing ashes and coals ; beiore which we founa the 
iiones of eight persons of different ages, from a small child to the 
heads of the family. The positions of their skeletons clearly 
indicated, that their deaths were sudden and simultaneous. They 
were probably asleep, with their feet towards the fire, when 
destroyed by an tui^aijj an earthquake, or pestilence.' 



Ike laU Bishop fTofsoR.— This learned divine was born in 
August, irsr. fiis father ^was a cleixyman and master of the 
free grammar school at Haversham, in Westmorland, and by him 
his ^ucatinn was wholly superintended till he entered the Uni- 
versity at Cambridge. Here he early distinguished himself as a 
scholar, and at the ase of twenty-seven became a candidate for 
the professorship of Chemistry. The folio wing'anecdote is related 
by Dr. Thomson. <I have been told,' says he, ' that the late Dr. 
Pale^r, who afterwards distinguished himself so much by his writ- 
ings in the department of moral philosophy and theology, was a 
candidate for the same chair. Neither of these eminentmea had 
paid any previous attention ta the study of chemistry. Dr. Paiey 
boasted at the time, that he was better acquainted with the sub- 
ject, than Dr. Watson, for he could perform one chemical process 
at least, since be knew how to make red ink^ while his antagonist, 
he believed, did not know m much. Dr. Watson, however^ car- 
ried his election, and began the study of practical chemistry with 
so much assiduity, that he very materially injured his health. I 
have been frequently amused with the history of his first chemical 
campaign. He could not succeed in his earliest attempts at ex- 
perimenting. His retorts broke, his liquids were spilled^- and his 
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cloths spoiled. But by perseverance lie at last got fte better of 
his awkwardness, and acquired the art of experimenting with ease 
and elegance.' 

He was successively made one of the head tutors of Trinity 
College— Hegius Professor of Divinity, with the Rectory of dom- 
ersham annexed— presented to a prebend in the church of Ely, 
and afterwards mace archdeacon of that diocess. He had been 
tutor to the Duke of Rutland, who presented to hini the valuable 
Rectory of Knapton, and soon after procured for him by his in- 
fluence the Bishoprick of LandafT. This Bisboprick is the poorest 
in the gift of the crown, and in consec^uence of the smallness of 
its revenues he was allowed to retain his Professorship of Divin- 
ity, the two Rectories, and his Archdeaconry. 

Dr. Thomson, from whose biographical notice of him we take 
these facts, tells us, that his political opinions were the cause of his 
never afterwards being advanced to a nigher station in the church. 
He early became a strenuous oppositionist, and during the Ameri- 
can war was hostile to the ministerial party then in power, and 
argued the cause of the Americans with zeal and ability. In short, 
his political sentiments, during almost the whole of his life, were at 
variance with those who haa the disposal of the church pref(fer- 
iiients.p— He was distinguished as a theolojgical, political, and 
scientifick writer. His best theological writings are his Apology 
for Christianity, in answer to the celebrated chapter of Gibbon on 
the Causes of the Growth of Christianitv ; aha his Apology for 
the Bible, in answer to Paine's Age ot Reason. This book of 
Paine's was calculated to make a strong impression on the minds 
of the common people ; it was for this class, therefore, that an 
answer was to he written. In thw view Dr. Watson's answer, 
maybe considerea a masterpiece, both as it regards the skill with 
which he exposed the weakness and absurdity of his antagonist's 
argument^ and the ability he displayed in counteracting the bane* 
fal efiects of the principles by which the phrenzied revolutionists 
of the day were actuated, and which they were making every 
effort to disseminate. — ^He also published a collection of Tneologi- 
cal Tracts, selected from various authors, in six octavo volumes. 
This selection is made with great judgment, and is exceedingly 
valuable to every theological student. It comprises in itself a 
sort of theological library. Besides these works on tiieology. Dr. 
Wateon published a large number of sermons — His politick pub- 
lications also were numerous. He was a warm and active advo- 
cate for the abolition of the slave trade. He made strenuous ex- 
ertions to procure a repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts. — 
He published a letter on the church revenues, in which he recom* 
mended, that the bishopricks should all be rendered e(|ual in value, 
and the smaller livings so far increased, by a proportional deduc- 
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propoied a Camus schemey also, fior the aboUtiofi or the naiioiial 
debt, which was, that erer j person shoald gire up for this pavpose 
a eertain portion of his propes^. Tbsse schemes, is his bioecmph*- 
er obsenres, * indicated less Mfined notions respectiiiig pdiiical 
eeonomy than might have beenexpected froma writer poseessing so 
much genertl knowlodae on so manr subjects, and so conTOcsant 
with the best writers of bis time.' But no where does Dr% Wat« 
son appear in a more .favoursble light, than in his chemical writ* 
ings. He wss made* a member of the Roval Society, and wrote 
five papers for the Transactions, principally on chemical sulgects* 
He published Chemical Essavs in five volumes, which were at ttie 
time of their publication highly popular, and contributed very na* 
teriall}[ to proiduce that taste for chemical sdence, which after- 
wards increased so rapidly. Crood judges do not hesitate to call 
this the most elegant worx, which hsus ever appeared on chemistry. 
No attempt has probably ever succeeded so well to combine the 
beauties and elegances of composition with the accuracy and de« 
tail of science. Although <iie sdence has since undeigone two 
compete revolutions, and received immense improvementfy jet 
many parts of these essays may mM this time be read with delight 
and profit It is perhaps to be regretted, that he did not devote 
himself nrnre exclmuyely to these subjects, to theinvestigsitioaaiMl 
improvement 9i which his mind seemed peculiarly adapted. 



i*s Sk0Uki$ of Loipsr Csfuubk-^Jeeeph Sanson^ Be^. 
member of the American Philosophical Society, author of letterf 
fir^ Europe, &c. has, during the last summer, made a trip to 
Quebeck, an account of which has been publishd in a moderately 
nzed volume at New York, by Kirk & Mercein, We shodkl be 
sorry to be tiiought among those, who countenance t^ growing 
fashion of making short tours and returning home and wiitiBg 
long books, filled with minute descriptions of the ni^onal charac- 
ter, the political, dvil, and literary institntions, uid the peealiar 
manners and customs of a people, of whom the wrker knows 
nothing, except what he has leanted at -country inns and ci^ 
hotels $ and i^vine elaborate accounts of the climate, sc^ agrioiN 
tore, and aipeet of a country, which he has scarcdy seen, exeept 
by an occasional peepthrourii the window of a stege caach. Vet 
we must allow, mat we did not think the evening unprofitaUj 
spent, which wr devoted to the Sketches of Canada. Tnere ia a 
sort of liveliness in the stjrle and descriptioos, which leads ns along 
without much efibrt, and if we can pass over the author's reflec- 
tions, when he finds himsetf in a Catholick dmrcb, or when he 
jUle on the sul^ect of the political relations between £ngland 
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andUiaUnMIStite, wenuut be « Utile fiiitfdkms not to W 
pkasedt and a ^fiod deal knowing not to be toDiewhat instructed 
witk what renuuna. He confines himself princifiaUj to Montreal. 
and Qnebeck, and ghres a liveli* picture of the objects^ which he 
deemed most worthy of notice m these cities. He disagrees with 
Heriot Inspecting the height of the celebrated and beautiful falla 
of MoBtmoreBcj* Heri|^ makes it two ktrndred and forty six 
feet ; fant Mr. &nsom sajs it is at least one hundred feet less. 

We cannot help pitting the traTeUer's ill lock at not seeing 
bat one handsosoe woman in Canada* and she a White Nuni 
< tall aad without colonr*' We presame, however, there were 
oflMTOy aKhoogh not fortunate eaoogh to ooipe within the 
anthor'a obeervation. He ia displeaaed, and we think very justly^ 
withfarveyopgeneielBoochette^ book on Oanada. Aa a topogra-. 
nldeal irork, which seems to be its chief dengn, it ojiay perhaps 
be depended on, and its nuqps and views are exeented with great 
ekyiAce ; bat in other respects it gives a very partial account of 
Canada^ and raises it to an immiance ia the British empire 
for above thit, which it actually boUs* He makea the totnl 
pepnlation itf Canada three hundred and fifty thousand, of whotn 
two hundred and seventv five thousand am native Canadians | 
imd tills, our traveller believes to be double the real num|>er» 
Th» faiatorical dketches, which the author haa made firom La Hour 
tan an4 OliarlevoiXy form a valuable addition to his work. We 
hope few travellers, after a tour of four weeks, will think it iocum* 
bent Wk them to write a book when they return ; and if they do, 
we can only wish they may toeceed no worse than Mr. Saneom. 



Socidy of M^ jBi^gland.— This active society, 

whoee nnostentatiotts labours deserve to be more generally known, 
at a meeting in August last, appointed the Hon. Juilge Davis, Dr. 
Bbdow, and F. C Gray, Esq. a committee to collect evidence^ 
wiii reoard to the exbtence and appearance of the sea serpent^ 
mid to nave been seen near Gloucester* The report of this com* 
niltee has been reeenfly laid before tiie societv, who have given it 
totftie pnblick. The firat part contains the OjBclarations and de- 
peaitHiBS of several rMpectable men with regard to -the appear- 
ance of tina, and similar animals. The depositions generally, 
i^ree wit^ the poiiular reports inserted in the newspapers in des* 
* crSiBig its ser|)entine form, apparent protuberances, immense sizey 
and rapid motion. But the statements, that two or more d[ these 
animals were seen, one a male and the other a female, the former 
having three white rin^ round hie neck and attended by two 
sharks Md other ench mterestiiig asieitionfiy derive da corroi^ 
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ration from these depositions. The deponents differ much ia 
estimating its sue ; hot when it is considered that different indi- 
viduais maj have seen different parts of the animal, some estimat- 
ing the circumference of the neck and some that of the body, and 
also that the size of a distant object cannot be very exactly deter- 
mined by a view merely, especially if the distance is not well 
known ; these differences cease to be objections to the credibility 
of the witnesses. To one of them the animal seemed to move 
by horizontal sinuosities, to the others, by vertical ; but it is not 
improbable that it is capable of both these motions. There is 
some doubt whether it was smooth or rough, but this might arise 
from its being peen in dilFerent l^hts or from diffbrent points of 
view. 

Some weeln after these depositions were in the hands of the 
committee, a serpent about three feet long was killed on Cape 
Ann not far from the sea, and waslhought by tiiose who had seen 
the great serpent, to bear so strong a resemblance to tiiat animal, 
as to excite a coniecture that it was its progeny. Under 6tis 
idea, it was brought to Boston b^ captain Beach, and Submitted 
to the examination of the committee, who found it to be a non- 
descript, and on account of its external appearance and internal 
structure, accompanied by two'^rawinss, rorms the second part 
of their report. It has received from them the name of Scolitfphis 
Atianticus. The report of the committee is concluded by a few 
remarks on the grounds of the conjecture that the Scdoliophh is 
the progeny of the great serpent. • 

Memoirs of General ^ayne.r— Thomas R. Peters of Philadel- 
phia, CounseUor at Law^ is preparing for publication a Biqgraphi- 
csJ Memoir of the late Major Ueneral Anthony Wayne. 

This work will be compiled from an extensive collection of ori- 
ginal and hitherto unpubhshed documents, committed for the pur- 
pose to Mr. Peters, by Isaac Wayne, Esq. the son of tiie late 
general, consisting of an original correspondence with the most 
eminent and conspicuous characters of the revolutionary war, and 
of other valuable papers relating to that interesting period of Ajuer- 
ican history. 

Mr. Peters solicits the communication of materials subservient 
to the design now announced, from those who regard it as a duty 
to rescue from oblivion, and record in a permanent form, every me- 
morial of those illustrious men, to whom we are indebted for our 
independence. 

Mineralogy of Boston and Us vicinity* — We understand that a 
work on the Mineralogy and Geology of Boston and its vicinity , is 
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prepariiy for the press, bj J. F, Dana, M. D. and S. L. Dana, A. 

M. It 18 intended to be to the mineralo^cal, T^hat the Florula 
Bostoniensis is to the Botanical student. The character, locality, 
uses, geological situation, the results of the chemical analysis of 
the most remarkable specimens, t^ether with the sjnonymes of 
approved authors will be given. The geological part will be ac- 
companied with a map, eznibiting the structure of the country 
around Boston, the islands in the harbour, &c. The whole wiU 
probably comprise 150 or 200 pages, octavo. 



Lady MurgmU l^aitc«.-~The title of this book was probably 
suggested bjthat of Madam de Stael on Germany. Its subjects 
are the French character, and state of society— literature, man* 
sera, morals, and the arts in France, all of which seem to have 
made a very favourable impression on the mind of lady Moi^n. 
She seems to have exalted notions of the character of Buonap^e, 
and is not sparing of anecdotes illustrative of what she esteems 
his nobler qualities. Her jpolitkal prejudices are strong and un- 
disguised , but her means or obtuning information were ample, and 
ahe has certainly made a very interSiining book. With the chap- 
ter o;i literature and literary characters, we have been particularly 
pleased. ^ It contains a good, deal of information, respecting tbe 
present liters^ state of France, which we believe can be found no 
where else. The style, perhaps, is occasionally disfigured by too 
much false glare, and a profusion of sparkling fineries ; yet there 
are many pleasant descriptions, and some good writing. 



Werner and Sbeling.-^Jn the death of these celebrated men, 
Germany has lost, during the present year, two of her brightest 
luminaries. They both died on the same day, 30th of June,— the 
former at Dresden, aged 67 5 the latter at Hamburgh, aged 76.— t 
Werner has long been distinguished as tiie head of the Neptunian 
system of Geofogy, and 01 the German school of Mineralogy. 
He very early showed a strong predilection for the studies, in 
which he afterwards became so distinguished. He was educated 
at the University in Leipzig ; and immediately after his education 
was finished, he fixed himself at Freyberg, as the best place in 
Germany for pursuing his favourite studies. It is surrounded by a 
vast nufuber of mines, and a little before he took up his residence 
there, an Academy had been founded for instruction in the art of 
mining. Not long after, he delivered a course of lectures in the 
Academy on geology, which, together with other courses on min- 
eralogy, he continued till his death, to him geology owes its ex* 
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istence as t science i and from the lectures which he delitered, 
his pupils have made bis system kaown to the woiid« No account 
of it was ever published bj himself* His science has been of great 

tractical use in the mining* operations of his country. Werner 
imself published very^ little His great fiime is to be principftlljr 
attributed to the writings of his pupils. The gentleman, from 
whose account we make this abstract, and who was acquainted 
with Werner, says, < many of the best works in Geology and Min* 
eralogpr, which have appeared during the last thirty years, not 
only in Germany, but m other parts of Europe, (for ne had jnmiUi 
from every quarter,) are compilations from notes taken at his lec- 
tures.' Nor did his favourite studies engross all his attention* He 
was particularly distinguished for his knowleilgefrf lanmiages, an- 
cient and mixlern— *w history and pditieks. < In bis prif ate 
character Weitier was uncommonly amiable— 4)e had a heart, 
which loved every thing human, and which every thing hnman 
loved. This showed itself in all his manners. I never saw a 
stranger, who took me so completely captive by the first reoep* 
tion as he did ; he had a politeness of tiie heart, if one may so 
speak ; hb civility did not appear so much an accomplishment^ as 
a virtue ; her did not treat you well, because it would be mde to 
treat you ill, but because he loved to make you happy.' 

Of Ebelinff we regret, that we have it in our power to say hat 
little. We have not been successful in our attempts to ootain 
much further information of him, than the veryimperfiict notices, 
which have already appeared in some of our papers $ and it is a 
problem we shall not attempt to solve, that a man in the first ruik 
of literary eminence in Europe, and who, as a gentleman of the 
highest respectability writes trom Hamburgh, ^bis passed his life 
for the last fiftv years in labouring for Americi^)* should be so lit- 
tle known in this country. His geography of America is said to 
be the best that has ever been pubibned. It has alreadv gone 
throu^ two editions in Germany, and there are probably few 
ways m which an individual, qualified for the task, can be doin|; 
greater service to his country, than in translating and preparing it 
tor the American press. Ebelin^s collection of books and mate* 
rials relative to the antiauities, history, geography and statisticks 
of America is said to oe the roost complete, beyond all doubt, 
that can be found in either continent. It is a treasure of inesti- 
mable value to this country, and one which every friend (tf its 
honour or its literature, must greatly lament, that it should not 
possess. Literary institutions, societies, wealthy individuals, 
should be eager to grasp a prize so rich and so rare. Nor should 
oar national government be the last to feel the importance of such 
an acquisition. But our hopes are far from being saogoine^*— the 
king of 'Prussia we understand has long had lib eye on it, and we 
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bhv^ too HiAny reasong to fttr, tliBt it %nll be made to adorn the 
royal library at Berlin, rather than any of our college halls, or the 
capitol at Washington. A ^ntleman, who visited Ebeling bnt a 
month before he died, speaking generally of his character, says, 
< f ibid him one of the most esteemed and respected of the German 
Kterati — ^formerly chosen professor of GSttingen, and spoken of 
with the greatest veneration by the first men there. He was the 
bosom friend of Klopstock, amf is intrusted with his papers/ He 
was at this time beffinniilsa joiimal for American history ^geo* 
graphy, and statistlcks. An article in a Hamburg paper, written 
by an associate professor, Grohmann,repiesent8 him as a man ot 
mat moml worm, ardent in his friendships, diffuse in his benevo- 
lence, and Eminent in bis christian faith and virtues. We hoptf 
hereafter to give a more just account of the life and works of a man, 
who has been so celebrated in his own country, and who has dis^ 
covered so much enthusiasm in the interests of ours. 

TThe ntw earthy TAorlmu-^-BsntBLi vb, the great chemist of Swe* 
den, has lately discovered a new tarth. While analysing the 
deuto-finate ot cerium, and the double flnate of cerium and yttriai 
he fonnd in them a new earth, which he had before extracted from 
^e gadolonite of Korarvet, but in too small quantities to deter* 
iaine at that time with prr cii^ion what it was. He found it in greater 
abundance among the minerals of Fimbo, and ascertained many of 
its propert i es. When separated by the filter it has the aEppear- 
ance ot a gelatinous, semitraosparent mass. When dried it be- 
comes white, absorbs carbonick acid, and dissolves with eflfervea* 
cence in acids, it was called TAortiui, from Thor, an ancient 
Scandinafian d^ty. Berzelius has not as yet been able to ob- 
tain it, exce(yt in small quantities, and does not suppose, from what 
ke has examined, that he has discovered all its properties. 

Cleavelatid*3 JIRneralogy.-mm'y^e are happy to learn, that this 
exc;e$nent work, which is an honour to our country, and an acquisi- 
tion to the ttcientifick world, has been announced for republication 
in England. We have also seen a letter from a gentleman in Ger- 
many, stating the pleasure it gave him to see this book carried 
every morning into the celebrated Hausman's lecture room at 
GSttingen, and used as a book of reference and authority* 

Professor Bi^elow^s MedicaT Botany ,r^The first Part of the 
American Medical Botany, noticed in our last, has just issued 
from the Ubiversity press. We think it cannot fidl to answer 
fully the very high expectations of tiie publick, as well in respect 
to the science and extent of research, as the accuracy and Indus* 
try, which the author has broogiit to the work. The typographical 
VoLVLNci. 19 
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execution is elegant, and tiie drawings are finished in a style of 
correctness and beautj, which we have seldom seen equalled. 
We have not seen Dr. Barton's work on the same subject 

' Maclure^s Geology of the United States.^^Tht principal part of 
the two first chapters of this work, was puhlished in tlie fflxtk 
volume of the Transactions of the Philosophical Society at Phila- 
delphia. It was afterwards translated into French, and published 
in the Journal de Physique, for February 18152, accompanied by 
a geol(^cal map. These chapters have been ^nlarged, and two 
o£eni added, and the whole work, as now puDiished, was read as 
a memoir before the American Philosophical tSocietj, and inserted 
in the first volume uf their Tiansactions, new series* 

The first chapter contains general remarks on the method of 
pursuing geological researches, with a few observations on the 
different cnains of European mountains, compared with those of 
the United States. The second, — ^Observations on the geolo^ of 
the United States, &c. The thirdy— -Hints on the decomposition 
of rocks^ witti an inquiry into the probable effects they may 
produce on the nature and fertility of soils. The fourth^ — ^The 
probable effects, which the decomposition of the various clusters 
of rocks maj have on the nature and fertility of the soils of the 
difi'erent ^tes. This work is the production of a man deservedly 
diHtinguished in America and in Europe, for his sientifick attain- 
ments, and contains numerous facts and valuable speculations 
on subjects of great national interest. 

Univer^y Intelligenee.'^On the 5th of November the Hon- 
j curable Asahel Stearns was inaugurated Univei-sity Profes- 
/ 80r of Law, in Havard University 5 and Levi Frisbie, A. M. 
/ former professor of Latin, was inaugurated Alford Professor of 
/ Natural . Religion, Moral Philosophy, and Civil Polity. The 
I ceremonies were commenced by a prajer from the Rev. Presx- 
I DENT RiRXLAND, foUowed by the customary addresses on these 
t occasions. ^ 

The address of the professor of Law contained a brief sketck 
of the character of the Grecian, and of the ancient Roman juris- 
prudence, of the civil and ot the feudal law, and of the formation 
of the present system of EneHsh law. It was distinguished by 
its historical research and learning, delivered in a plain, pure, 
and correct style. 

^ The address of the profi>ssor of Moral and Ptiitical Philosophy 
I was intended to be upon the necessity, the objects, and the infln- 
{. ence of the science of morals. We regret that he was prevented 
1)y indisposition from delivering the second part of his disconrse. 
Yet notwithstanding this, we believe that few publick perfor- 
mances have ever been heard by any audience vrith greater 
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bterest wad, deli|^ The last head^ ander which a diacussioa 
was very happilj introduced of the moral influeoce of some of the 
most distinguished writers of the present daj, excited particular 
att^tioD. The whole performance was characterised by the 
good senae and importance (rf'its thoughts, by its religious purity 
and strength of moral sentiment, by the justness of its criticisros^ 
by its richness of language, and glow of imagery,and bj that tone 
of deepfelt sincerity, uttering verm voces m jxeiore imoy which 
gives their biggest value and charm, to the writings equally of the 
philoso^r and the orator. If we may be allowed to borrow a 
style of im^ery from one portion of tbe discouree itself, we 
should say that it afforded us a similar feeling of pleasure to that 
which we enjoy in one of our fine, clear days of autumnal 8un- 
shin^ when the earth is loaded with fruits, and throwing forth, at 
the same time, all its variety of later flowers, and when our woods 
have bc^;iiJi to assume the rich colours of the season; when all 
around us is full of warmth, and plenty, and beauty ; yet all ia 
shaded, and softened* and rendered more interesting by those 
serious reflections which attend the decline of the vear. 

We trust that both discourses will be printed, and that we 
shall hereafter have the pleasure of expresau^ our opinions more 
particularly. 

In our numher for July we published the statuiaa of the pro* 
fessorsidp. of law. We resret that we have not room to inaert th^ 
statutes of the Alford professorship. They shall appear in our 
next number. ^ 

At the annual commencement this year, sixty seven young 
mtfemen received the degree of Bachelor, and forty tour m 
Slater of Arts in regular course ; three received the deme of 
Bachelor, and six tbe degree of Master, out of course ; e\pkt re-> 
ceived the deeree of Doctor of Medicine in course. The degree 
of Doctor of Laws was conferred on his Bzcellency Jobn Buooks, j 
and OD the Honourable Jerbmi ah Mabon ^<-»die dorree of Doctor \ 
of Divinity, on the Rev, Danish CHAFLiirand the.Bev. Nathan- j 
XEL Thater ; the honorary degree of M. D. on Francis Vergnies. / 

The officera of the University are, at uvesent, twenty Professors, 
two Tutors^ Librarian and Asnstant Librarian, Registrar, Assis-* 
tant to the Professor of Chemistry, Regent, five Proctors, Private 
Inatructer in Mathematics, and bstructer in tbe French and 
Spanish Languages. 

There are more than forty resident graduates, thiKy of whom 
are iengj^^ed in.the study or Divinity. The law schwd is estab- 
Usbed aceordinff io the. statutes and regulations, published in our , 
xuuDber for July. It has commenced wiih a respectable number \ 
of at&dents, and under as fevoorable ausfMces as could be expected* ^ 

Terms of admission to the freshman class in the year 1818, are 
tiie same as thoae of last year, excepting # variation in respect to th^ 
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maihematicks, as tblkms.*^ Id 181B, instead of Ae wKole «# 
arithm^iolt, candtdales for the frefthman class wilt be exMria«d 
in the fifadamental mlesy Talgar and deetroal fractioiiB, the extnie* 
tioa of the roots, t^e doetnne of proportion, siraple and com^ ' 
with ' 



irith itsusoal applicatioiis to mercantile questions, and atoebra to 
the end of sinngle equations. By « applications' is underatoodi 
MIowship, tare and tret, lo^s and jBkxOj commission, brokerage^ 
alligation medial and alternate.— The rules in Webber's sjsteni 
which are excepted, are circulating decimals, arithmetical and ge- 
ometrical progression, interest, equation of oayments, annuitiea, 
position, mn^e and double, permutation, combination and rompo- 
sition of quantities, and logarithms j these rules being embocKed in 
the algebra, which will be taught in the Univeraity. 

Oeorob TioKNOR,fisq. vSio. with Professor Bvbk«tt, is bow 
absent in Europe, has been appointed bj the corporation Smith Pro* 
fcMor of the French and Spanish Languages and Literature, and 
Professor of BelleB Lettres. ^ 

Beading Room of Harvard I7mversl#y.— Those gpntlemeD who 
have sent newspapers and other periodical publications to the 
Reading Room ol Harvard University, are requested to accept the 
thanks of th« proprietors* The pubkeations received will, at the 
end of each vear, be bound and deposited in the library. Any 

Smtlemen wlio are editors of such works will confer a favour npoa 
e University, and will serve, the interests of literature, hj setid- 
ing themaa i^HialBons. It will be always desirable to obtain com- 
plete files at least for the current year. 

It is poss^le tiiat there may be sonie valuable puMicatione in 
the more distant parts of our country, with which we are not ao* 
ouatnted. If this notice shoukd be seeu by their editors, we bcj 
mm to beheve, that such publieations would be considered as pap- 
ticalarly valuable. Packages too bulky to be forwarded bv the 
mail, amy he sent by any other conveyanoe to Cummings am Mil- 
liard's Bookstore, No. l,Comhill, Boston, directed to Andrews 
Norton, Librarian of liarvani Univiersity. 

Cot^iOgfo^irnqf Awseds fii«ce.~The readers of the North 
Aaiencan Review wiU recollect, that an article under this heail 
was published in the. number for July. As doubts havo beea 
entertained by many, and pretty freely expressed by seme, hoth 
in this vicinity and at the south, respecting the correetaess ultlie 
atatements theve made, the Editor has been at the.pains to procure 
the testimony of several gentlemen of known reqputation i& Jtey- 
land, who wei;e, aa well as himself, eye witnesses of the traaaae* 
tions which he haAdaaofibeil. He would i^n state, thathe unu 
personally kuQwio^ to every thing he has related, and that his 
only motive for hanging the sni^wt before the publick at tiua hite 
period, was (o give a true accouiit of an affiur of coMdenhle 
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importmce in the hUtory of our late wary and to correct, if possi* 
Uet aeme erronrsy which had already made their appearance, at 
leaat in two respectable historiea of the times* He is permitted, 
by the poUtepess of the gentlemen above mentioned, to pnbliah the 
fdlowing, in confirmation of .what he has said. 

< Havre de Qraee^ Sept. 15, 1817. 
< DsAn 8i]i^*«-Agreeably to jour request, several of jour frienda 
here have nerused the account of the confli^ration of Havre de 
Grace in the fourteenth number of the North American Review. 
The cMPcnmstances of that event are still fresh in our recQllectioiu 
The impressions produced by a scene in which we were so deeply 
interested, and which was the cause of serious iiyurj to many < 

amon^ us, cannot be easily eradicated, and we have no hesitation ^ 

in saying, that your account is calculated to g^ve a verj correct 
and impartial view of that transaction. 

' With respect, &e. MARK PRINGLE» ' 

SAMUEL HUGHES* 
PACA SWITH, 
WILUAM B STOKES. 

^Miwcl tfmUeondopc&l dhmmaiimiB for Jktgutt and Sept emk er ^ 
amhridge. Bf Frofuaor Farrar. 



August 

September- 
"Whote quantity of rain in August tAB inches— in Sept. 2.72, 

Mttrmet of meUordogieal okervottons, Idben at Brunswick. 

By Frvfessar Ckavdand. 

Jlugustf 18t7« 

Mean monthly temp, from t^e observations each daj 66.63^ 

do. de. do. from maxima of heat and cold 64.80 

Qkmtestheat Saoo 

Oveatestcold ..... 4a.50 

Mean height of the Barometer 129.904 in. 

Greatest monthlj range of do. .530 

Qaantitj ol rain d.S50 

Sava entirely or chiefly fair lf> 

•Ob ^. 4ie. ctondy 15 

Directions of the winds in proportional numbers, viz. 
8. W. a4.— S. E. 5^N. E. 5^N. W. 4.— W. S.— S. 3.— N. 2. 
Prevailine forms of the clouds, cuamlus and eirraeumnltis. Light- 
ning OB the 15th only, daring the month. 



Barometer. 






7 A.M. 


3 P. M. 


9 P.M. 


7A.M, 2P.M. 9 P.M. 


G. S0.19 


30.18 


30.18 


75 87 7» 


M.S0J959 


29.924 


29.93 


65.11 77.27 65-07 


h. 29.73 


29.69 


29.68 


51 57 50 


Q. S0.37 


SOJ» 


da89 


74 87 70 


M. 29.940 


29.938 


29.957 


58.13 69.85 57 79 


L. 89.47- 


89.45 


29.65 


41 56 41 
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September^ 1817. 
Mean monthly temp, from three observations each day 61.S5* 

do. do. do. frommaxknaof heat and cold 59.84 

Greatest heat 85.00 

Greatest cold ----- 30.50 

Meanheiaht of the Barometer - 29.907 in. 

Greatest monthly range of do. - - .600 

Quanti^ofrain - - 9.150 

Directions of the winds in proportional numbers, viz. 
g. W. 8.— N. W. 5.— N. E. 2.-8. 2.— N. 1.— E. 1.— S. E. 1. 
Prevailing form of the clouds, eumulus. Lightning on the 10th, 
11th, and arth. 

Eaotreme Oates of the Themumeter in the UniversUu in Lexing^'m^ 
fSsntuckvj during the months of June^ Julifj andJtugusty 1817. 
By Professor Buhop. 

Thermometer exposed to the sun. 
10 o'clock A. M. 
Highest June 21st, 80» July 80th, 82* August 18th, 80* 
Lowest SOth, 70 5d, 70 lldi, 14th, 71 

4 o'clock, P. M. 
Highest June 16th, 28th, 86* July Slst, 90'> August 18th, 95* 
Lowest June 18tb, 70 2d, 70 £4th, 70 ^ 

Thermometer in the shade. 
10 o'clock, A. M. 
Highest, June 2lst, 77'' July SOth, 82* August 7th, 7^^ 
Lowest, 19th,30th|68 17th, 69 24th, 60 

4 o'clock, P. M. 
Hidiest, June 28th, 84'' July 30th, 81'' August 20th, 81« 

Lowest, 19th, SOth, 71 .2d, 70 27th, 66 

OBITUABT NOTICE. 4^/^, ^t£^tAA|. 

Died, in New Orleans, August 33d, CiiAaLM ^bnt BwocH J^. for- 
merly of Boston. 

In the death of so young a man as Mr. Brace, the communitf graeraHy 
feel little concern. Few opportunities have been ofiered at §o early aa 
age tor asserting the claims which maybe possessed on publiok confi- 
dence and respect* The character, if fully formed, has not had means 
to exercise and display itself; and, though the loss of a mind which has 
ghren proof of the power and the disposition to be useful, is as gte&t and 
real as if some of its value had already b^n shown, such proof can 
have come to the knowledge of but few, and the number of monmere is 
in proportion. But in that sacred circle where the domestiek 'alft^ctions 
find their home,— where all the holds on happinesa ai^ conceotraSed, mod 
upheld, and enshrined,— there is no season of life when the atrote of 
bereavement inflicts so severe a wound* The ambitious aspiratioDS of 
unexperienced' strength,— the active maturity of just formed character,— 
the manly glow of coroprdiensive gtnerosity, as yet unquelled by the 
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lelfisfanets, Wluch miikea the kisoo of the busy world^-^ave a charm of 
their own, for the coldneas of philosophy to a|ipn)ve, and the hmtes of 
afiectjon to feed upoii* Eycd the imeertainty which rests upon the future^ 
an ancertainty which the attached heart kves to fill with images of 
happiness and honour^— throwa orer that stage of life an interest entirely 
peculiar. The loss of a great and good man, who has been permitted to 
come safely to the end of hb journey, and gather the full harvest of his 
ftme. bears with it its own consolations ; melancholy indeed, but ample. 
It IS a comfort to know that a treasure so hardly earned, and so far more 
hardly kept, as the glory of a life devoted to usefulness and duty, is 
secure ; and there are those who can make it a subject of grateful com* 
placeocy, that death has set his seal on a fame so dear, and put it 
beyond the power of fortune. 

We do not expect that many who read this tribute will sympathize with 
us in the feelings which we intend it to express ; nor do we hope to add 
any thing to the impressions of those who have known the subject of it, 
for his perfect sincerity veiled nothing from the most careless observer. 
Much less would we intrude without cause on the holy solitude *of 
domestick sorrow. But we should not willingly part forever from one, 
whom we have been accustomed so to regard, without some memorial^ 
slight as it is, of his excellence, and some traces of recollections, which 
seem but more vivid, now that the object of tliem is no more. 

Mr. Bruce was bom in Boston, Oct. 8, 1789, and was the son of a gentle* 
man who is remembered by many of our citizens with very cordial esteem. 
He was destined by his friends to a commercial life ; but in the year 1809 
the diss(4ution of the house, in which he had been engaged in perparinr 
for it, left him free to indulge a taste for literary occupation, which had 
early manifested itself. He accompanied the Rev. Dr. Harris to England 
to assist in arranging the affairs or a deceased member of the firm ; and 
not long after hli return, in the autunm of 18X1, was matriculated at our 
university. His career there was without many parallels fbr lionourable 
and successful exertion ; equallv a subject of pride and satisfaction to hi» 
many friends, an example to ha associates, and proof of his powers 
and worth. His perfect ingenuousness and generous sentiments, his 
cnnctfiating kindness and singleness of heart, gathered around him a 
circle of devoted friends, in whose hearts his memory is embalmed with 
their most cherished recollections. Of his capacities and improvement of 
them it is proof enough to say, that in something more than two years 
after his admission into the university, he propo&ed himself for examina- 
tion as a candidate for a higher class. The rules of the institution ren« 
dered it inadmissible, and to avoid the delay of a year from his profes* 
sional studies, he transferred his connexions to Dartmouth college. At 
the commencenoent of 18X4, he was graduated a batchelor of that societv, 
and io the follow'mg year was admitted to the honours of the same grade 
at Cambridge. He applied himself to the study of the law, which he had 
all along had in view, in Providence, R L and having gone through an 
unusually full course of preparatory study, he determined on making New 
Orleans the scene of his future exertions. He embariLcd for that place in 
October of laH year, and had entered on the practice of his profession 
with very highly eneouragiBg prospects, when the disease which has 
from time to time made such fearful ravages in the southern section of 
our country, appeared, and made him one of its earliest victims on the 
33d of August lasU 

in apesking of the character of this most deeply lamented young man, 
we endeayour to avoid being led into any thing like extravagant panegy«> 
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rick by the pftrtiality of friendship. He was the point of faithfal regard, and 
the object of endeared expectations. As was said of a British statesman. 
* he was a man formed to be loved/ He was kind, confiding, active, dis- 
interested and. sincere. There was no reserve or suspicion in him. He 
spoke his whole mind, and he felt with his whole soul. An onassaming, 
but high, uncompromising, independent integrity was the basis of his 
character ; and a cheerfulness so seldom clouded that one mig^t have 
thought he had never known any thing but good fortune, was what 
with those, who knew him but transiently, gave it an attruction seldom 
60 strongly felt. It was most happy ibr him that he possessed this trait s 
lor sorrow, and in full measure, was not spared him, such as misfit have 
crushed a less buoyant temper. One after another the objects of 
generous attachment had fallen about him ; and in comparison with what 
he had been, he had begun to feel himself a stranger m the world.' He 
watched wi^ a fraternal interest the wasting strengtit of one* who is fiot 
tr> be named without reverence bv any who have regard for friendship or 
fbr, learning ; for of one he was the idol and of the other the votary and 
the victim ;— he watched him sinking into his g^ave by a jFradual but 
sure decay, till the offices of kindness no longer had relief except for 
those who discharged them, and the fallacious nope constantly recuiring, 
was as often discomfited and repelled. Scarcely a year since, he had been 
called to a distant part of our country to attend the decline of an only 
brother, and but reached it in time to assist at the last duties of affection. 
Still misfortune, though it came in a shape best fitted to depress such 
a spirit as his, had failed to subdue it ; but it led its strong traces on his 
character, and gave it a tinge of that affecting tenderness, which none 
have known who have not been unhappv. 

It was his lot, wherever he went, and be had been something of s tra- 
veller, to leave behind him many and hearty friends ; and he died tuider the 
roof of one, who, a year ago, when he landed in New Orleans, was a 
stranger. Many cherished hopes are buried with him. Many endearw 
ed recollections are mourning by bis tomb. To us remains hia ex* 
ample and the softening memory of his regard. For the ptiblick, 
what he was suffered to dk> gave proof of what he would have done. He 
Would have been an eminent ana a useful man ; and .that such a man 
should be taken away is matt?»r of no private interest What consolations 
there are for those, who must feel this bereavement with anguish more 
bitter than life has any thing to alleviate, there are others who can com* 
municate better than we, and we fear that we have already been on]y 
opening the wounds rS grief anew. The sad solace was denied them to 
watch his p-rting breath, and treasure his last wishes 'Assidere rale- 
ttidini, fbvere deficientem, satiari vultu, complexu, non contiglt—Omnia 
sine dubio superfuere honori tuo ; paucioribus tamen lacrymis compositus 
es, et novissim^ in luce desideravere aliquid oculi tui.* 

• Mr. T. T. Handolph, whose dea A was noticed in a former number of 
the review. 

[The sickness, which lately prevailed with so much vioknee in 
Cambridge, must be our apology for the late appeartnce of the present 
number.] 
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Art. v. Harrmgtan, a Takf and Omumdf a TaUf by Maria 
Sdgewarthf author of Tales cf FoBhumable life^ BeUnda, 

fc 2 vob. Van Winkle & Hy iiey and James Eastbum 
Co. New York, 1817. 




Xo criticise the works ci Miss EdgeworQi (airly, is niich 
tiie same as to praise them. They are eveiy where marked 
with the tracea of a philosophick, mind, a fertile invention^ 
and a good heart. She does not, like many of her fellow la- 
bourers in fiction, imagine situations that never can be real- 
ized and elaborate personages that come into the world upon 
absurd errands ; — ^that live without making us desire to be ac- 
quainted with them, and act without exciting our sympathy ; 
she carries us into the throng of living, suflTering, and enjoy- 
ing men and women, animated by the passions with which 
real life is glowing, and busy with pursuits in which we our- 
selves are interested. She does not idly amus^ herself and 
her readers with the forms and exteriour show of life, but 
lienetrates to the secret springs of action, and discloses the 
sources of the passions and tiie innumerable circumstances 
that contribute to their accumulating depth and swell— she 
scientifically demonstrates the almost imperceptible tenden- 
cies of opinions and maxims of conduct--and describes wifli 
pbHoflc^hical accuracy the gradual stealing on of habits, of 
which we are apt to be unconscious till we find them indeli- 
bly fixed and wrought into our most intimate composition. 
Vol. VII. No. 2. 20 
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She does not v^tb with a view only to effect and admiration ; 
the object of her labours is human happiness ; she aims to 
illustrate the means of attaining the greatest enjoyment and 
the truest and roost permanent honour. She strips off the 
showy disguise in wtiich worthlessness conceals itself &0111 
hasty observation, and not only instructs us that it is despi- 
cable, but makes us despise it No writer more accurately 
discriminates between the real and the seeming ; she fixes 

.the reader's attention upon the moral qualities and mental en- 
idowments of her leading characters^ and does not suffer 
their worth and virtues to be so obscured and render^ vul- 
gar even by the homeliness of their condition, that we can 
£>ok upon them as persons who are merely well enough in 
their way, but quite unworthy of our req;>ect or interest ; 
nor are we ever drawn into admiration of Uttle qualities and 
depraved affections, because they are set off with the^a- 
geantry of rank or brilliance of fashion. Other novel wri- 
ters, as well as Miss Edgeworth, have reflected deeply and 
widely upon the economy of life, but it is not easy to name 
one who has so well displayed its good and ill, and so power- 
fully induced the reader to approve what is worthy, and de- 
sire to be what he approves. It has been objected t6 her, 
that her design is too obvious and that the reader is too well 
apprised of her purpose of giving him a lesson and ' talking 
to him for his good,' and Is almost induced to put himself on 
his guard against so wise and sensible a lecturer, but it com- 
monly happens that interest in the story soon wins upon his 
*pride ; he is allured on by the beauties of the tale, while he is 

/ unconsciously imbibing the maxims and sentiments of right 
living. 

It is this moral wholesomeness of Miss Edgeworth's wri- 
tings, and their tendency to make us understand men and 
their ways, and instruct us how to turn our means of happi- 
neiSs to the greatest account, that principally distinguish them 
from most other novels, good and bad. She administers an 
antidote to (he poisons "s^ich many writers of her class mix 
in their compositions. Their stories abound with wonderful 
events and surprising turns of fortune, for which no ade- 
quate causes are assigned, and which are, in reading, proba- 
ble only to a heated fancy, and in experience would bo 
considered little less than miraculous. Their fantastical splen- 
dour forms a striking contrast with sober and habitual faict^ 
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and throws insipidity and tameness over the events that real- 
ly happen in the world, while it raises hopes in the sanguine 
and credulous, that are to be blasted and followed b^ regrets 
more poignant and remediless, than the sufferings of actual 
calamity. It is to little purpose to dissuade readers from 
these seductive fancies ; a thirst for excitement hurries them 
into the sentimental deliriums of romance ; artificial rap- 
tores and premeditated emotions become necessary by habits 
and the more desired as they are the more intense, till in the 
end their subjects are then only miserable when they are in 
their SQ^er senses. They converse with demigods and de« 
mens till they can hardly tolerate men, whom they regard with 
comiiassiMiate contemii, as ordinary and tame things, quite 
destitute of romantick virtues and vices ; and they even for- 
feit their own ddf-iwpect by not acting out the heroick follies \ 
with which their imaginations are filled* 

But it is not the greatest fault in novels, that they some- 
tunes give their readers a fiintastical turn of thinking. 
Many of them, and those too, which are considered essential 
parte of a circulating library, and of a course of literaiy 
amusement, hold up false views of life and inculcate perni- 
cious principles of action ;•— they array their moral free-boot- 
«rs with such splendour of conquest and achievanent that the 
reader is inadvertently drawn in to admire and excuse in them 
what he would deem insupportably djsboaourable in himself* 
We have particularly in view the works of Fielding, Smol- 
let and Madame de StaeL One must be thoroughly master 
of himself, and wdl acquainted with the influences that de«. 
tarmine the fortunes of men, to read books of this descrip- 
tion habitually, and at the same time preserve a healthy tone 
of moral feeling. 

It is not unusual with the writers of fiction to represent 
chance as the arbitress <rf,the world. Men, whether they 
hold the course of honour or grovel in meanness, are, if tAejf 
are to be believed, but the accidental victims or favourites 
of unmeaning fortune. The brightness of virtue, pni- ! 
dence, the pride of moral energy, and the waywardness of 
foUy and errour, are matters of curious speculation, but 
have no influence upon our destinies. One may pursue a he- 
ro through two or three volumes of adventures, which do not 
obstruct w promote the conclusion of the story, and seem to 
be connected with it only as they precede in order of time. 
The hero's qualities, designs and exploite are vain matters 
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iiiat kadto no conseqaciioM^but are att blown awaj hfj oome 
cross wind of luck, and he becomes all at <Hice the most to be 
envied or most to be pitied of mankind, not because his charu 
acter or conduct has any tmdency to make him so, but be* 
cause hi» mistress smiles, his rich old unde is dead, or a let» 
ter by the post has miscarried* Hence it comes to pass that 
many devout novel-4'eaders, who are not precisdy what or 
where they would be in the world, never l^ink of chargiiig 
/ the adverse turn of thdr fortunes to their own indolepoe or 
weakness, but attribute every thing to their stars. ItisinvniA 
to write sensible books, to ^q^und the maxims of oommon 
simse to these persons, or to make a direct exposure of their 
errours and absurdities, fortiiey areof allothers&eleastlilceij 
to ]^ut themscaves in the way of such edification. They mast 
be managed as ingenious superintendants of asyhms for the 
insane treat their subjects ; they must be indulged and hu- 
moured in some of their follies and vagaries, (fll reason, hav» 
ing made a lodgement fnnn the quarter where they are most 
accessible, regains possession of their understandiogs. In 
this art of heiding the novel-«ick mind, Miss Edgeworth is 
a most skiUtal physician. She frames her stories wittisach 

Sressing interest as to ei^age and ddight the most fostidiiMiB 
evotee of fiction ; and at the same time interweaves just and 
philosophical views of life and sound maxims of prudeaoe. 
One does not read even her inconsiderable works, without 
feeling his moral principles to be invigorated, and kamii^ 
someAing of the means, by which existence is made desirriria 
and useful. On these accounts Miss Edgeworth ought to be 
ranked among the great reformers, who have given a new di* 
rection to the faculties and opinions of mankind, or accele- 
rated them in some laudable course, which tiiey had already 
taken. Others come forward wifli more lofly pretoaao&s, 
and call upon men to become their followers or cqiposers. She 
does not pretend to have made discoveries that may gratify 
the curious by pving origin to a new ^ience, or to utter mmy 
system of <4rinions with which her name may be inoorpcurated 
and transmitted. Ret i^ensions are ordinary and in the 
common course ; she only professes to ratertain us with a tale ; 
but under this simple guise she has a great and generous pur- 
pose. As Egyptian Hermes civilia^ed nations by the sound 
of his lyre, so she, by the rehearsal of a story, improves the 
^ morals, manners, and refinement <tf nations already civilized. 
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Ifo writer -kas done more to domflsticftte that phflosophy^ 
which Socntoa profesaed to hare brought doMfn from the 
hettveoB and earned to dweU among men« 

Thorn who are at all conTeraant with the literary history 
of this ladyymnat haveobsenredtiie cringnlar dignity and pro- 
priety with winch she has always i^p^ured before the pub- 
Uck. The anunadTersions of criticism have never drawn 
from her any sign of fretfalneas or perversity ; the carpings 
of envy have never provoked her to expnessions of contempt^ 
nor has her brilliant success betrayed her into any diqilay of 
fke pride of authoTBhip. The consciousness of a high and 
generous aim to amdiorate the condition of her readers by 
exciting in them a lively perception of practical truths^ has 
raised her above the irritations and ^raiknesses to which 
those are liable^ who write only from amhition or vanity* 

We do not mean by allthis that MissEdgeworth is a wri- 
ter of unrivalled genius» but that she is sometiiing better; 
she does not often astonish by what is great and overwhelm- 
ing, but she always commands oor respect and our thanks. 
To use a common illustration^ the torrent that sweeps along 
with terrible power and leaves desolation in its track, has 
much of grandeur and sublimity; but we are not so fimd of 
a ipectacfe as not to prefer the quiet stream that pleasantiy 
winds flirough an easy course, fertilising as it goes, and 
makmg its tNUiks cheerful with flowers and rich in firuits. 
One is more excited and agitated amid precipices and wilds 
haimted by beasts of prey ; but we rather resort to the safer 
scenes of our autiMH^s creation, which, like her native island, 
are fresh and fruitful, and breed no venomous reptile to lurk 
in our path. 

BM conceptions and magnificence of description are 
without the scope of Miss Edgeworth^s writings, and to say 
that she is not distinguished for them is only saying, that she 
does not write on a diflbrentplan ; as it is, their introduction 
wooM be a fault, since ^ey would abstract from the moral 
and practical efl^t. Raiders of slow sensibilities and coarse 
perceptions, have some reason to complain of her, as not be- 
ing suflkientiy violent and shocking, while tiiose of a quick 
sense of beauty and ready play of emotion,find nothing tame 
in her evenness ;«— her acute discrimination of character, the 
ingenious contexture of her work in reference to the end pro- 
posed, and h^ finished style of composition, are to these lat- 
ter^ more grateful and more satisfying, than the perturba- 
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tions and tumults of more strenuous writers. H« style de- 
serves particular notice for its copiousness, flexibiUty and 
finish, and excepting now and then a cold and £EU*-fetched U- 
lustration, it may be safely adopted as a modeL The words 
never impede or constrain the t&oughtf but flow in all varie- 
ties of characteni and circumstances with fulness and unin- 
termpted freedom. She has given striking proofs of exten* 
give observation and wide acquaintance with men and timr 
pursuits, by introducing into her works statesmen, lawyers, 
physicians, farmers and artists and mechanicks of all sorts^ 
and describing the processes and details of the profession or 
occupation of each ; and we know .of no author of the same 
class, who has attempted to lay open and explain so much of 
the secret machinery by which the great system of society is 
kept in operation. Had she been led to this attempt by van* 
ity and an affectation of understanding people's business 
quite as weU as they do themselves, we should think it worA 
while to show that she does not talk of businesslike one who 
has been bred tD it, and join in the ridicule of those criticks 
who have discovered timt she does not speak of politicks like 
a minister of state, or describe a suit at law like an attorney. 
But she has been drawn into these details by no idle or 
ridiculous motive, and therefore, tiiough we wish she had 
informed herself more accurately of some things of which 
she undertakes to give an account, we have no disposition to 
make her awkwardness or mistakes the subjects of ridicule* 
She has had two objects, the one, to impose upon those, who 
should take up her books fbr amusement, useful or curious in- 
formation that lies a little out of the ordinary course ; and in 
this she has often succeeded ; thus,^ in the story of The Ne- 
gro, she gives an account no less accurate than curious of 
the Obi men and women of the West Indian negroes ; her 
works furnish innumerable instances nf the same sort ; — her 
other and more important object has been to let us into those 
unobserved and long continued efforts by which men make 
their way to their permanent condition in society, and to shew 
that greatness is not so often < thrust upon' men as < achieved' 
by them, and to illustrate how wi*etchedness is more frequent- 
ly the regular and natural result of some defect of character 
or errour of opinion* than of any fatal influence of uncontrol- 
able circumstances. This latter purpose does not require an 
exact delineation of processes* precisely as they are gone 
through in fact, though we acknowledge it is more workman- 
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like and more in the spirit of art to give them thus ; but it 
suffices for thepuiposes of illustration and instructionf if the 
course of imagined causes and effects corresponds to, and is 
parallel with reality. Now this is tiie case with Miss £dge* 
worth ; her persons meet with obstacles such as real fife 
abounds in^ and encounter them in a way sometimes exactly 
conformable to experience^ at others» very like it. It was 
very bold, perhaps sometimes rash in heri to meddle with the 
arcana of arts and professions in which she was necessarily 
so little of an adept ; but she has so often succeeded that she 
may be excused for sometimes failing. Few writers of ficr 
tion have dared to make so hazardous an experiment; they 
have been afraid to bring their people into the broad light ii 
accustomed action and submitth^m to near inspection^ le&tthey 
should dwindle into insignificance. Many of them resort 
to foreign counti*ies or darkle in forests and mountains where 
the imagination may range more at large» and where the 
strangeness of the scene and wildness of the work constitute 
half the interest of the story ; those who approach nearer ta 
men and affairs still place the main action in the very ex- 
tremes and outskirts of life^ and fix the attention principally 
upon singular situations and excentricities of character. 
Those who have ventured into common and habiti^al Ufe and 

Sut their principal persons into situations in which we every 
ay find ourselves or see pthers, have^ with a veiy few except 
tions, proved tame and dull writers. Miss Edgeworth^ oa 
the contrary, with all the weight of accustomed facts, and 
bound by the usual forms of society^ moves with freedom^ 
grace, and spirit 

We sat down to this article with a determination to find 
fault with Miss Edgeworth, for bringing forward her moral 
too obtrusively, — explaining what is obvious^ — ^making infer- 
ences which the reader hsid anticipatedf — and forcing her 
lessons upon him with too relentless a perseverance. But 
the more we reflect upon her writings, the less disposition n^e 
find in ourselves to censure. She does not write for a select 
few, who need not her instructions, but for the mass of 
story-readers, to a great majority of whomihese qualities are 
not faults ; and she writes with a laudable determination not 
to let them off with a mere treat of fancy and passion, but 
resolves to force reflection upon them and fix a lesson in 
their memori(^s. To this end she so constructs her novels that 
the moral is commonly uppermost in the reader's mind» and 
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}ie never recollects fhe storT^ without recollecting the object 
for which it was written. Tlie name of Vivian dwaya re- 
minds one of the misfertanes consequent to a vehement < in- 
firmity of purpose / the mention of Ennui does not so readi- 
ly remind one of the sprightly and sarcastSck conversations of 
Lady Uei*aldine or the shrewdness and comical humour of 
Paddy th^ coachman, as of the insupportable persecutions of 
a powerful, active, * and generous mind, morbidly recoilh^ 
upon itself. 

' It has been justly remarked, that Miss Edgeworfb some- 
times confines her invention by the strattness of her plan, 
and by adhering so dbsely to her main purpoile ; but Blie has 
not incurred this inconvenience wfthout reason, for it has en- 
abled her to keep the moral and appHctdifon of her stoiry con- 
stantly in view, and thus give her works that praclical utffi- 
ty for which they are so much distfaigalshed. It is perhaps 
to be regretted that she has written so much, fbr though she 
has by this means rendered greater service toh^r own age, 
she has the less chance at hef ng generally read hereafter. 
Her contemporaries resA her works pieoeineal as they come 
out, as a matter of course, or as a fiishionable requisite, but 
to undertake against such an anray of volumes ait once woaU 
be an enterprise too trying for tiie nerves of most sfmy-^rea- 
ders, and the monotony of many of her situations and inci- 
dents, and the near affinity of many of hw characters, par- 
ticularly of her unexceptionable young ladies, woidd in that 
case be more apparent Posterity will however probably 
make a selection and content themselves with some of her 
best specimens. 

But we must not forget Harrington aftd Ormond. 

•Harrington is written on the author's usual plan of in- 
cuicattng some useful truths or removing some pernicious er- 
rour ; it was undertaken finwi the suggestion of an Ammoan 
Jewess of North Carolina, that Miss Edgeworth had apoken 
dtarespectfiitty and illiberaUy of the Jews in some of lier for- 
mer works ; and is intended to combat the prejudioes that 
exist, or are supposed to exist against that nation ; and to 
shew that a Jew may be, after all, a gentlemanly, generous 
sort of man, and that it is not altogether preposterous for a 
young gentleman to fall in love with a Jewess. As it re- 
spects this country the lesson might have been spared, for 
very few among us, who are likely to read Miss Edgeworth's 
book, can be suspected of supposing Jews and duristiiufis to 
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be diffflieiit sorts of beings. We know of ns sodid ornolttip 
eal privations to which pur Jews are subject^ and Miss Edge* 
w«»th has given ns credit for treating them like other people. 
We tbuik the story is calcslated to tave an effect rather un- 
fiivoorable to the Jews of tiiis coantry^ as it tends to sin^^e 
them out as objects of observation* whereas they might <A« 
erwise have passed on in the crowd without any national dis- 
tinction. Their condition is stated* on pretty good attthority, 
to be the same in Great Britain^ so that this tale» tobeof any 
practical utility* should be translated into Porb^iMSse or Tur« 
. lUsh* or some other language* where there aire prejudices and 
iiuustioe for it to act npon* . Unless we are mi^tejken in re* 
gvd to the sentiments entertained towards the Jews by Eng- 
ish and Ameiicaii Cbristians* thestory labours under an es- 
aentiai defect of pla» by bdng directed agahoat Mrottrs and 
ipniiiga* of whfch the neader ia wholly ignoraBt. But nott 
witiwtaiiMig tins waste of strongth ia enooontaring a sb«d^ 
«w* the pecfonnance on the whole* though it does not add to 
the author's reputation^ is not altogether unworthy of iU 
Slie story oooMMBcea at about the raiddleof the kMt centery 
Cur the sake of embraciog tiie period when the Jews were 
eocpeaed In poipular pevsecution* and the hero* Harrington* -is 
introduced to us when he ia jdz yeacs oU, in the following 
ndsabmUe desci^m^ 

< As I alood peeping threnijh the bars of the balcony* I s^w 
star after star ot light appear m quick succession* at a certain 
hmfjut and dUtanGe* in a regular line, approaching nearer and 
nearer to me. I twitctied the skirt of my maid's gown reoeatedl^i 
but she was talking to some acquaintance in uie wiDdow ot a 
neii^bouring house, and 4ihe did not attend to me. I pressed my 
fordiead more closely against the bars of the balcony, and strain- 
ed my eyes more eagerly towards the objects of mj curiosi^* 
Presently the figure of the lamp-lighter with his blszing toreh m 
one hand, and his ladder in tiie other, became visible, and* with as 
UMich delight as ever philosopher enjoyed in discovering the canst 
«f a new and mnd phenomenon, I watched his operations* I 
WW him fix and mount the ladder with his little bkck pot swioff* ' 
ingfirom his arm* and his red smoking torch waving with astonisE* 
i^g velocity* as he ran up and down the ladder. Just when he 
jreached thenound* being then within a few yards of our house* 
his torches flamed on the face and figure of an old man with a 
long white beard and dark visage, who* holding a great hag slang 
over one riioulder, walked slowly on straight lorwardB, repeating 
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in i- toiT) tfbropt^ nijrstefioQt tone the cry tof « OM CIcPthes.' As 
ke {•oked ^ at «ttr balcony toy maid nddded to him $ he ttoiMfc 
ftiiU aiMl' at tike aame iMtant she seized tipoB me, exdaioDBgi 
K Xime for jei» to eome off to bed» Master Hanitigloib' 
^i M ioatstedy and^ cUDgiDg to the raiis^ began kicking and teaiM 

< If jo«,doa'i eome quietly this minotef master Harriog^^' 
said she, < TU call to Simoa the Jew there,' pointing to him,/ and 
he shall come op and carry you away in his great mig.* 

< tThe old man's eyes were upon me; to my fancy the look of 
his eyes ^nd his whole face had changed in an instant 1 was 
struck with terror— my hands let go their {jrasp— and I %ofi%re4 
mys^f to be carried off ks quietljr as my maid could desire*^ ]^ 5. 

n^^er nmde lise of thb spell to reduce the refirsctdiry 
spirit of dearlitfk wutitf "wb^ever be hesitated to yidit'obei^ 
miide,' till tins idea of Old Bimon and a certain Jew of jParisy 
fMm used to make meat-pies of little chihireny tofdk entfM 
pbsriesslon of his imagiitation ; tiie moment he was ahme sl^ 
tet- dark,' devils and hobgoblins and Simon the Jew ttroMiBtf 
in totormeilt him^ and Fowler wiis obliged to sit by Ids Ml 
singing'; caressing, cajoling, hushine, and cofgurinj^ Kim Hi 
rieep, till finally she protested «tnat notiihig wuuld Isiil^d 
master Harrington easy by day or by night, and for h^^^iiii 
she could not pretend to stand it much longer/ Accofrdind^ 
the faithfid creature is recommended to Lady de Brant^mH 
as a imrsery-maiil tofr her daughter, litUe Lady Ahn Hwr* 
bray. ••••\'' 

Young Harringtoh^s terronrs remain and his feafiff^'Olil 
Simon settles into a general antipathy to the Jews, WU(!h^ 
encouraged and confirmed by his fathei^s prej^ices, antt^ft 
posed by his mother and his friends to be an idiosyhcraisy'^TOh 
being a ready way of accounting for what was othertMse tltf- 
accountable. 

Young Harrington's father, a member ofparliamentt & 
staunch friend to government and enemy of tiie Jews, anA 
one who piqued himself on sticking to his principles, at length 
determined that his son should be sent fi*om hrime, ^hto- 
should not be made a Miss Molly, and to school he should g&p 
by Jtipiter «Jmtn(m, the next morning, plump.' At school ii^ 
forms an intimacy with Mowbray, the son of Lady de Brainrtt^ 
lleld, and their intimacy is strengthened by their makirtjg com*- 
mon cause against an honest, inoffensive, long-suffering JiSW 
pedlcr, who came once a week to supply the young fratemHjf 
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with sQcb grati^(niitiTOfl of tboir vftiite ud faftfiM^ as ihiBiR 
yockfit J1101197 Goidd oomniaiid- Tbui ItiomuU; jradbr^ Jncobn 
ivh^ tiirw out to be the.soniit Old Simoa^ is pentecuted by. 
his tormenlors with Mowbray at their head» till he is oom* 
palled to diflCMitintte hje TisitSi and he bears all their ingen* 
1008 and reiterated cruelties with such meek» unresisting for* 
titndey as excites apainM mixture of respect and compassion. 
Bmrrington'agood feelines finally overcoming his antipathy^t 
he takes Jacob's part Mowbray b actuated throughout by 
a fdlf relentless malignity, which renders him one of those 
characters that it is a pleasure to detest Mowbray is hence- 
forward the secre(|i enemy of Harrington* and it is from his 
contrast and com^ietition with this evil geniuSf that no smaQ 
piM^ nft the interest the reader taJbea ,in ^arrinn^ is. de« 

ELVfid. 

tiarriogton quits the school for tlie university^ and Mow- 
bray for the army« After the lapse of some year% having 
now become meOf they meet again in London and set out in 
theii*.&shtonable career. . The Jews mean time are not for-% 
gotten ; Mowbray n^eets with Jacob at Gibraltar and ruins 
both him and his master. Harrington is recommended by. Ja«* 
cob to a Mr. Israel Lyons* a Jew and professor of Hebrew at 
Cambridge, whose conversation and countenance are greatly 
serviceable to himt and who gives him a letter of introduce 
tion to Montenero a Jew merchant in London* and a con« 
spicuou^ character in the subsequent part of the tale. Great 
curiosity is previously excited about Montenero, and it is not 
lUosHiointad when he apfiearsr H« is^posaessed of unbound- 
ed w^th ; he is mild, lofly, ge^nerous and affable* and alto* 
gether such & man as one respeda and esteems with hia 
whole heart But Harriiq^n does not immediately meet 
with him* for his mother is full of presentiments and preasv- 
ges, — is alarmed at his new sympathy for Jews and predicts 
tiiat his fortunes are in ^ome way fatally connected with that 
people ; and to prevent the course which his fhtes seem to be 
taking, she bums bis letter of introduction to Mr. Montene- 
ro. nith the letter, the Jews for a time disappear, and we 
are carried to Lady de Brantefield's, who is * a stiff, haughty* 
looking, faded picture of a faded old beauty* She is in 
black, in a hoop of vast circomferencQ* and looks and moves 
as if her being Countess de Brantefield in her own right, and 
copcentring in her own person five baronies, ought to be for- 
ager present to the menmry of all mankind* as it is to her 
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^Ntii* ' 'flbr diflvtfctor^li ofswii wnh *pfrnct* sjiuMitfy -tfnd 
she niftffilBitM thremghotit the same trivial stateiiMai md 
MitiHow majcity. ' fiere Barrfagton afaln 66c*i Ladjr -Ann 
the marcliioitec^ daughter^ wfabm hereceHeieta Wbeithep ii^ 
(fe Ladyshtp was sitting upright on her MxkA at he^ m tfB M n fih 
tset, very vain of her pink sash, and when he longed toUAfKli^ 
whether Fowler had told her (he story of Simon' the "JttW^ 
but durst not speak in presence of her mother i 'Hiii he 
now saw her a light fantastick figure^ bedecked with < AitUies 
pied/ covered with a profusion of tiny French ftowers^ wh(^ 
niTisible stalks kept in perpetual itHition» as she turned Inb^ 
Bretty head from side to side. SmBingy aighing» 'titteriini> 
Ifrtiilg with the oflkers around her; Lady Aane ap|»afed» 
fkiti seemed as if die del^;litbd in appearing as perfect a omll- 
trast as possible to her august and'fohnidi^la moihta^ 
p. S5. •'"♦- .^»»» 

The parente aHbutpi^jeet a inatbh between tfArUHgtdfc 
indthis incomparable asseihblage of n6Tisen!ie nMffbt'p^ 
ees» but it comes very Utile in the way of 'that T ^wfetegf m 
the author, for which we are obliged to her, as these co^jOdp^ 
plots of parents are generally ti^us and hackney^^ a^f 
•ODietimes painful parts of anovd* 

At the theatre tiie Jewish matters proceed agaiii, aadf We 
trebrMght acquainted yitfi some new personages whomBfiaa 
Edgeworth introdoccB in ber best i 



< The bean and belles' in tfie boxes of ttie crowded IlieaM 
had bowed aM oirtided, ferin time days beasr <K&.ile» ani 
belles did eartsy f the iai]iatieitf.tiiekB in the pit and ^lillea!* 
ehllsmAegaHemhadbi^n to contend witii fte mmkimm 



orchestra; and thrice had we surveyed tiMhoaar to rec^iaaf 
ery body whom any body kaew^ when Hie daor ef ' the fae&ANCt^ 
ours, the only box that had remaiaed eaipty^ was thrown mM% 
and in poured an over^dressed party, whom nobody knew. Lady 
de Brantefield) after one reoMmaitnitt look, pronomioed tbein to 
be city Goths and Vanddii and without res^g her riass lUMa 
them for half a moment, tmrned it to some moreprofiti^.fieUl of 
speculatJon* There was no gentleaum of this piurty, bat apordj 
matron towering above the rest seemed the jpnncipal mover iiA 
orderer of the group. The awkward bustle they made! fheibg 
and backin|, placing and changing of places, andf the (fifltetittv 
they found in seatinv themselves, we)% in stiikia^ contrast imk 
the high bred ease of the ladies of oar party. liudy Anne livw- 
bray tooked down upon (heir operations wi4fa a pretty air of 
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mir»lMKl«tlt8tM«MSerael{aathit u coMidcrable ^rtioA of 
llhe.iiMk jmit rf ber.beid dreu was in my Biother's Face s merer 
over the .citiaeii's huse Mrmt witk its eoormoas gauze cuff, leaning 
<m ihe.iiartitioii wbidi divided, or ought to have divided her fronfti 
vt. coneiderabljr jpasaed the line of demarcation. Ladj de Bran* 
teneld, with all tne pride of all the de Brantefields since the Nor- 
man conquest concentrated in her countenance, threw an ei[com«- 
muhicating, withering Io6k ujton the arm $ but the elbow felt i| 
iiot ; it nevef stirred. The Udy seemed not to be made of peiie» 
trable stuff. In htppy Igimmce she sat faaiAig^ hcradf for a km 
ieeonds, then stddenW startitig and 'stretoUng ftnravd to th% 
ftoat row where 'five ot Ker yoMg Miee were wedgeily abe aimed 
%fiifllia«b«ltiMl of ber fao at eacb of theip backs in quick sttc» 
tessiofs and in a more than andible whisper adted, ^Cecy ! Issjl 
Bmmfl f^BMmjfl Vim Coatea; whera's JBenry P All eyes torn* 
cd to look for Benry-»OI^ mercyt behind in the back row $ Misf 
Bertv^thattnast not be^^-^me forward, here*lB my place* or Quee- 
ny'ii cried Urs* Coates, stretching backwards with ber utmos^ 
liught to seize some one in the farthest comer of the back row, 
who had hitherto, been invisible. We expected to see in Misa 
Berry another vulnrian produced) but, to our lorprise, webeheM 
one who seemed o? a quit^ diArent order of beings from those 
by whom she was surrounded. Lord liowbray and Mooked nl 
each other, struck by the aamesentimeBt, poinea far Una tiiHMi 
timid young creature, as we saw ber all blnshing and relocmnt^ 
fbreedbyfieirvestatible&tordererof all things, to < slip m on 
the seafC.4o step fisrwmd 6«sn benob to beneb» and tlmn wmt in 
nldnlU pro-omin^nae, while htf and Ceey^ and Qiieany and 
MlsaOsKtea sttUed how tikey conld make Doem^ or which tiioiild 
^nente tMff seat kv ber ftvmur. in niiita of the awkwaidnesa of 
her sUMtion, shn stood witk eneh amttf rasknad, yat dignified 
gnee, that ridicnie conU not tondi iier«' p*& 

Miss Berry tnrna out to be the dnughterof the Jew mer- 
^ant Montenero ; she in of eonrso kenoeforth the centre of 
action, and is destined to excite nnxlely and admiration in 
Harrington and the reader for a timej and make both h^ppy 
in the end. Hie Merchant of Tenice was unexpected $m^ 
.nounoed as the play^ and Macklin acted the part of 8hylock« 
Mies Montenero could not support the representotion^ she 
wan compened to leave the theatre, and Harrington attended 
her. The cities is made to ^opre^ her concern for Beri7^ 
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imst cbarat^Hstickfi and she isdiiwn wijtiiiiAliJpv 4pi«tiMi| 
with as fine touches of vulearity aa • Mra. Baffai1gf}iM ^ 
Absentee^ and oae ia induced ta believe that aome nMd-Aup* 
Coate9 sat far the pictare* For iostance* Mr» Montamra 
passes by her at an auction without recognizing her* at which 
she takes occarion to saj * and never noticed me I decJUm. 
Th^f s too good.' She receives a letter relating tojfterenioe 
(Berxy) which she sends to Harrington, having Inscribed npr 
.en ity ' a augar plum for a certain gentleman/ , 

Montenero's house henceforwara becomes tfae/goenie^of 
the mo^t important transactions. After many iiiter;rq|uu 
events in wUdi the refinemenil^ generosi^ a94 knowIi^jlsBi^ 
Monteneror*-tbe enthusiasm^ a^A iairncps ojf HgnijgftijBrT 
the malignant nnderworUngduplici^ at his riyial.Mwrimir 
— 4he lovdiiness and accomplisbmbnts .oC Berenice^H^ tiiji 
frivoUly of Lady Anne are strikuig^ displayed;- It hniBcm 
that on the occasion of a mob, the marchioness de: Braati» 
field and her daughter tal^e shelter in the noase of 'Mo9i|teBi^ 
TO. The lofty vapid imbecility and selfishn^is of theiiMnp» 
chioness is there adnurably oontraated.with the generoos en« 
ergy and resource of an Irish orange-woman, by whose ait 
dress they are all saved from the fury of the mob, ^^ti^ 
pet that we cannot quote the whole scene, 'While f^Ypigi 
one is making all possible exertion for safety, the dowagfur 
marchioness is ineprqaching her daughter for bringing Ijior in- 
ta the house of a Jew, and when her attention is (;all^ tn^tlie 
danger of their situation she exclaimsy ^ a de Bfrantefidd'^ 
they dare not; who will presnme to touch a de BrantefifU?f 
and Lady Anne simpers out, < Dear ; how odd,' Im thia 
scene of danger and enlargement of the; passions, Han^lgtw 
and Berenice are mutually drawn nearer and have a*mor^ 
direct intellicence of each other's sentiments. He soon af^ 
ter dedUures himself to her &ther, apd thou^ he is t^t^ 
with ^reateat kindness, his proposals are not directly apce[^ed 
or rejected* He is told that &ere is some terrible ob^vla 
which may or may not be insurmountable, Harrington tafr 
es his invention in vain to discover what this obatode. maar 
be. It finally turns out that Mowbray, while 'a rival, anitor 
for Berenice's hand, had, insidiously and with apparept cottr 
passion and regret, intimated to Montenero that Barriogtof 
was subject to fits of bsanify. The reader then learns w^ 
Harrington has a number of times been made to a|pear 
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sDBHswbttt riU|jr wid lididdooB^'snA 'vfty MontBiiero' hAtf inoro 
llittn oncQ cfxpresaed a oompaaBionate concern for him. BEa 
aho uttderstands why MowbraT» speaking to Harrington of 
the infpraKioo kta entllufiriaim had made on Berenicey said, to 
Mm^ yoa succeed in tliat line, foHow it ap f and wliy lie iiad 
Hi a number of instances drawn Harrington into situations of 
eaibarrassment and encouraged the ezpoeore of his weakness- 
es. Thus at Oe conclusion many previous parts of the stoiy 
assume a new aspect^and if this is not a faplt of oar sagaci- 
ty or attention, we think it one in the story itself. It ia 
more flattering to the reader to be in flie aathor's' secret. 
Mowbray^ character and the ritahhip between him and Har- 
rington might si^gest to an attentive reader Aat something 
was meant more than met tike ear, and on reflection he might 
have dlvinMI very nearly what that something would turn 
oat to be ; but one does not study novels. The other defect 
fafaited at above is stSH more importent» we mean the necessi- 
tyf which the plot involves, of attributing to Harrin^n 
weaknesses that make him ridiculous rather than interesting. 
The heroes of novels are represented to be men, and may^ 
like other' heroes, have their imperfections, but then they 
should be such as add to our regani and excite our sympathy 
as much as they diminish our respect, ehie the reader natur- 
ally asks himself why this great ado abootaperson lEor whom 
.nobody cares. 

As to Jacob the pedler, the reader has at best but a sort 
of tolerating compassion and indiffbrent respect fbr hhn, and 
wherever he appears he humbles the tone of things. We 
think he makes much too great a figure,' It may be said 
ttat this is aR for the sake of the Jews, but we f ery much 
doubt, whedier, if they needed any vindication, they would 
be flattered with one of this aort In shorty— for we may as 
well say it here though it is going a little out of our way^— 
we cannot . but consider flie whole performance, regard^ as 
a defence of the Jews, to be very feeble. The whole weight of 
the national character rests upon Montenero, a Jew gentle- 
man, — ^Mr Israel Iiyons, a professor of HdireWr— Simon the 
cdd-clothes-man, — and Jacob the pedler ; for all we know of 
the Manessas, is, that they failed in business at Gibraltar and 
set up again in London ; and as for Berenice she proves to be 
no Jew at all. Xow to recottcQe to the Jews all the Lady da 
Bninteilelds in the world, who cannot* abide them, and the 
Messrs. Harringtons, who swear by Jupiter Amnwa theyHI 
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none of tbeniy one would <luiik thiit tke pomns who ntt to 
hti]i§«lmittitt0 uttBOstjeboold ippear with sonie of the peco- 
Uarities of the iMtioiL iaetoadof tUe^ Miss Edgewortfa^ Jem 
net like veiy cbtiBtimms except tfaHt Moiiteaeio is otibeMeA 
in the sjTMigogae^ mud eron there he actt the good christian 
nflwrthan the good Jew, for he gives money on m tuOSml^ 
whiehy if wo ere righdy infermedy the Jews never do. Im 
fhort the whole emonnts to fliiSf that a Jew mhy he a gentle 
nan merchant and oonnoisseury a geaflemao professor of Bo^ 
hrewy an honest pedler> am old-dothes-man or ajeweUer^ 
which wethittk fliere ^ofh few in the world «ach inveterate 
liodjr de BranteSeUs as to deny. 

We have done with what seein tx> ns tin defects of fbSB 
storjy after having mentioned^ what has already heea remifk- 
od npon hy others, the conning and rattier ungenHentaaiy de- 
vices resorted to 1^ Hairington to detect Fowler tte mail 
in a laroeny, and adding that the attfhor has managed the 
fttieecnlfon of Montenero for the murder of one of ttie laob 
too mnch after her mannw of managing law-suits in her pre- 
ceding novds. 

Bi^ notwithstanding these fiuilts of design and jnMffhEV 
tioins in execution, there is mnch in this tale to admire and 
be delighted with. The characters are in general drawn with 
the author^s usual penetration and ftne pc»*ception <rf the siik- 
tUe qualities that make the individual. Mowbray, of a sM^ 
age heart, contradicted and partially concealed by a fair son- 
Uance and sprightly conversation, could be portrayed bjr no 
other than a skilfid artist. I^y de Brantefidd is a mflject 
<it less difficulty, but there is merit in having imagined her 
ooweH; her formal stately insignificancy is sustiuned and 
carried out to perfection. Lady Anne is a modd in her kind, 
and she is of a class of which the author always fumishea 
tjie finest specimens ; no writer equals Miss Edgeworth in 
producing tiiose unsubstantial forms, of evanescent and ever 
varying hues, that float like bubbles on the surface of fashion. 
Miaa Berenice too is not to be forgotten, and though she went 
a step too far, we think, when at the opera she made known 
to all persons whom it might concern, that ' for her own 
part she had formed a resolution, an unalterable resolution, 
never to marry a man who had fought a dud in which be 
had been the challenger,* yet, on the whole, we think her 
quite an admirable young lady and much to be preferred to 
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Mies EdgewortVs heroioea in general. These make a 
strong hand for one novels and Mrs* Coates and the widow 
tfjeyy are powerful auxiliaries* 

Characters so wdl oonoeiTed and sustiuned* must neces- 
aarily BvsgjAj some fine sceaes ; such are those at the theatrei 
at Lady de BrantefieU's after Mowbray's return from his 
camfaign^ at the picture anction» and atMonteoero's during 
the mob* In these and some other.parts of the story the au« 
thor gives us that contextnre of manners^ with which social 
life is habited, whichf to. say nothing of its utility, is much 
more beautiful and more difficult to fobricate, than the fimtas- 
tically figured woiki that is only wond^ed at and never 
worn. ^ 

This contrariety of excellences and defects is the cause 
why this tale leaves the reader with mijied and conflicting 
sensations of admiration and dissatisfaction. We take leave 
of Harringtf^ without regret on the whole, as we are much 
better if^eased wi& his successor. 

Ormond < is in some respects the reverse of Vivian,' and 
iUostrates the operation of innate force of character and the 

K ogress of a mind, not cultivated by early instruction, but 
^ its proper strength equal to all occasions^ and capable of 
bieing educated by circumstances. The moral is not veiy. 
palpably obtruded upon the reader, and for this reason the 
tale, we think, though more {^easing to the few, is less useful 
to the many. 

We will give a slight sketch of the story for the sake of 
introducing remarks, not doubting that our readers are well 
acquainted with it already, and wishing, if they are not so, 
to give them a motive, rather than a substitute for reading 

^^ 

Ormond loses his mother and is left by bis father, while 

oe is yet a child, to the protection of Sir Ulick O'Shane, who 
< is a fine gallant off hand looking Irishman, with something 
of dash in his tone and air, wliidi at first view' might lead 
a common observer to pronounce bim to be vulgar ; but at 
five minutes after sight, a good judge of men and mannera 
would discover in him the power of assuming whatever man- 
ner he chooses, from the audacity of tlie callous profligate to 
the deference of the accomplished courtier, — ^that capability 
of adapting himsoir to his company and his views, whether 
his object were ^ to set the senseless table in a roar' or to in- 
sinuate himself into the delicate female heart' * He had 
Vol. VU. No. 2. 2 3 
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succeflsivdj won three wives» who had each in fheir tarn 
heen desperately enamoured. The first he loved and married 
imprudently^ for love, at seventeen. The second he admired^ 
and married prudently^ for ambition^ at thirty. The third he 
hate4f but married from necessity for money^ at forty five.' p» 
237. His third wife, the widow Scraggs, was a London citess 
and a saint ; < still she loved Sir Ulick though a sinner» and 
to please him* relaxed to the wearing of rogue and peiot 
powder^ and false eyebrows^ and all the falsificatioBS, whick 
the sMers up could furnish.' 

Sir Ulick had a son Marcus, a paltry, blustering, cowardly 
sort of gentlemfin blackguard, who serves Tery well as a foil 
and contrast to Ormond ; he had also a cousin Cornelius O' 
Shaifb, proprietor of the islands of a neighbouring lake, who 
styled himself and was styled by his tenants and neighbours 
king Corny of the Black Isles, and liis majesty is very much 
regarded by every reader of this novel. He is a lover of 
sport and good cheer, and on the occasbn of his birth da; 
entertains Marcus and Ormond, who, returning late to castiki 
Hermitage, the residence of Sir Ulick, and mor« In a vmid 
for action than reasoning, fall into a fray with some carmen^ 
one of whom Ormond dangesously wounda* Thia qiMmm* 
stance awakens him to reflection and begins the deyelopmeiili 
of his character. He devotes himself day and night fa> tfaa 
care of Moriarty Carroll, the wounded carman. 

The widow Scraggs that was, is piqued at Sir Ulick's re^ 
gard for Ormond, and irrevocably resQlves that Maiiaiigr 
shall not die at castle Hermitage, and tliat Ormond shall not 
live there ; and accordingly Sir Ulick announces to Onnond 
that it is time for him to begin his adventures* King Cora y^ 
hearing of his banishment^ sends him tlie following lectwu 

< Dear Harr^ —-What the mischief h^s com^ ovf f .cousin 
Ulick to be banishing you from Castle Hermitage ^— vBut eiiioe 
he conformed he was never the same man, especially sincci his 
last mis-marriage. — But no use moralizing — he was always too 
much of a courtier for ine.^«Come you to me, my dear bey, who is 
no courtier, and you'll be received and embraced with open arms 
—was 1 Btiareus the same way,— Bring Moriarty Carroll, QS. 
that's his name,) the boy you shot, which has given you so much 
concern— for which I like you the betten— and honour that boy, 
who living or dying, forbad to prosecute. — Djn't be surprised to 
see the roof the way it is j— since Tuesday I wedged it up bodily 
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withottt stirring a stick ; — ^700*11 see it from the bott, standing 
three Ibol hi^b i^?e the walls, waiting while I'm building ap tp 
it— 40 get attics— which I shall for next to nothine— bv my own 
contrivance.— -Meantime^ good dry lodging, as usuu, for all friends 
m^tbe palace. Jfe shall be well tended for you by Sheelah Duns* 
haugU&i, the mother of Betty, worth a hundred of her ! and we'll ; 
sooD'set him up again with the help of such a nurse, as well as 
eretfyPll engage ; for Vm a bit of a doctor, you know, as well as 
Mery ddng else^-^But don*t let any other doctor, surgeon, or 
•poHiecarf, be commg after him for 3rour life^-fornone ever gets 
lipcnmttDteid, toiny knowledge, on the. Black lalands-i-td 
which I attribute, under Providence, to say nothing of my own 
sftitt in prftctiee, the wonderful presenraition of my people in 
healt h that , and weodsorrel, and another secret or too not to be 
oommitted to paper in a hurry— «11 which I would not have writ* 
ten to yo«, but am in the gout since four this morning, held bj 
the foot fast— else I'd not be writing, but would have |^oe every 
inch of the way for you myself In style, in lieu of sending, which 
lb an I can now do, my six-oar*d boat, streamers flying, and piper 
pWpag like ma<1— 4br I would not have you be coming like a 
banished man, but in all glory to Cornelius 0*Shane, commonly 
mfihd kJbg Comy-^but no king for you, only your hearty old 
tmA* pp. 968, 369. 

Harry aecorOngly makes a triumphal entry into the do-^ 
■inioiis of king Corny, and is created prince of the Black 
idanla. This dignity brings with it the privilege of fishing 
and hunting, and drinking Ms fill ; for king Corny, it must 
be known, was like other sovereigns, a great hunter, with 
tbis distinction, that he hunted badgers and foxes, and not 
jBen. Harry joined in all his amusements with great spirit* 
«eq»t that of drinking; while tending on Iforiarty he had 
fiDrmed a resolution among others, that < he would not drink 
more tinin ftUmk number cfj glasses.' But his spirit of 
loyally to his new soyereign wasso fervent that notwithstnnd- 
hug hb reeoltttlon, he obeyed king Comy^s command <to sit 
stffl and be a good fellow,' till he found himself fairly intoxi- 
enieA. llien comes the trial and display of his character, by 
which he shows himself not to be Vivian. 

< After a dinner given to his chief tenants and the genteel peo- 
ple of the islands, a dinner in honour and in introduction of his 
adopted ton^ king Corny gave a toast * to the prince presumptive,! 
as he now styled him— a bumper toast. Soon aflerwards he de- 
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iM^ daylight ift Hwary*4 glass, S]id curiiiig it prop^rfy,. ho in« 
sisted OD floTTii^g bowU and ftill glaises* * What ! are you prince 
pre^umfituoua ?* cried he, witii a half angry and astonished ^look^ 
< Would you resist and contradict your fioher and king at his own 
table after dinner I—- Down with th^ glass i'— — • 

Further and steady resistance changed the jesting tone and 
half apgry look of kbg Corny into sullen silence^ and m black 
portentous brow of serious displeasure ; after a dec^'tiintt of 
sitting, the bottle passing him without further importUMf^, Qr^ 
naond rpse^^it was a hard sti'uggl»***for in the face of Jiis beae- 
fector^ he saw reproach aiid rage bursting fiN>m every icaittro* 
Still he moved on towards the doon— he beard the .words ^ snonk* 
ing off sober !^— >let him sneak !' 

' Of mond bad his hand on the lock of the door—it was a \mA 
lock, and opened with difficulty. 

« There's gratitode for you 1 No heart after all l«^ mistook 
him.* 

< Ormond turned back, and firmly standing, and ficoiilgr speak 
ing, he B^id, cooUy-^ You did not mistake me £>nqisr^i Sir^i ■■ 
but ypu mistake me now U-Sneaking l-^Is there apy naa hicm^ 
sober or arunk/ continued be, impetuously approaching the tablCf 
fmd looking, round fuljl in «|yery £ace-^is tb^re any mai^ kere 
dares to say so but yourself ? You, youxay bpne&ctof,my frinA^ 
you have said it— think it you did noW-you could not, bpt say it 
ypu may. Tqu may say what you will to Harny Ormond^ bound 
to you as he is — bound hand, and foot, and heart !— Trample cm 
him as you will— you may — ^^o heart — Oblige me, gentlemen^ 
some of you^* cried he, his anger risingt and his eyes kindfing a^ 
he spoke, < Some of you, gentlemen, if any of you think so, 
oblige me by saying so. No gratitude, Sir i'^-tumingCromtheKQ, 
and addressing himself to the old man, who held an untasted 
glass of claivt as he listened, < No gratitude ! Have not 1 lUJTry 
me^ try me to the death»-^you hare tried me to the quick -d the 
heajrt, and I hftTe borne it 1^* 

* He could bear it no,kii|^iw«he threw hkns^into the TaoeiiS 
c))far«*-flvng out his arms en the table, •xid laying his bee. down 
uponth^m, weptaloud» Corqelivs O'ShSpe pusbsdthe wine 
away, « I've wronged the boy, gfievoiUsly<*— ' said he, and bff/^ 
tbg the gout^ he rose from his chair, hobbled to hipstand le%iMM 
oyer him— ^ Harry, 'tis I— look up, my own boy, and sa^ youfio^ 
give me, or Pll never forgive myself. That's well/ continued te, 
as Harry looked up and gave him his hand— * That's well!*— 
—you've taken the twinge out of my heart, worse than the gout 
—not a drop of giall or malire in your nature, nor ever was, mc^e 
than in the child unborn. But see, 111 tell you what you*U do 
now, Harry, to settle all tlibgs— and lest the fit should take me 
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erer to he mad with you od ihh score again* Tou dosH clioose 
to drink more thanks becoming ?— Well, you're right, and I*m 
wrong. 'Twonld be a burning shame of me to make of you 
what i have made of mysel^I was bom afore the present refor-> 
mation in manners, in that respectt We must do <mly as well as 
we can. But I will ensure you against the future— and before 
we take another glass. There's the priest— -and you, Tom Fer« 
rally there, atep you €»r my sweluring book. Harry Ormond, you 
shall take an oalh against drinkiag more glasses than you please 
ever more, and then you're safe from me. But stay, you are a 
beretiGk. Phoo i what am I saying^-^'twas seeing the priest put 
that word heretUk in my hea d« ^ y ou're not a catholic, I mean. 
But an oath's an oath, taken before priest or parson— an oathf 
taken how you wiU» will operate* But stay, to make all easy, 'tis 
111 take it.* 

* Against drinking--you I King Corny V said Father Jos, 
stepping his hand, * and in case of the gout in your stomach P 

< Against driiUdng li— do ^ou tkink IM perjure myself? No ! 
But against pressing Aim to it— 111 take my oath I'll never ask 
bim to drink another glass more than he likes.* pp. 373, 274* 

He is thus left more free tnm control and made more 
master of himself, and every trying occasion, like this, de- 
▼elops in him new strength of character and internal resour- 
ces. A sprain of his foot afterwards hindered him from his 
usual sports, and he had recourse to books for amusement;^ 
and thence became something of a reader and got from king 
Corny the surname of Harry Book-worm. 

Time passes on very pleasantly between books and sport 
tin the arrival of Dora, tlie daughter of this < lord of all he 
surveyed/ and Mademoiselle O'Faley, her aunt. 'Dora 
was exceedingly pretty, not regularly handsome, but with- 
most brilliant eyes — ^there was besides a thildishness in her 
face, and In her dight figure, which disaimed all criticism on 
her beauty, and which contrasted strikingly, as Ormond 
thought agreeably, with her womanish airs and manner.' 

A great revolution is immediately brought about under the 
auspices of Mademoiselle ; Corny castle is according to good 
king Comy's notion converted into castle * topsy-turvy* by 
carpenters, masons, painters, and glaziers — ^the boat is kept 
constantly in motion crossing and re-cn\Rsing the lake, to 
carry on a brisk commerce of messages and commissions ; 
billetdoux and cards are flying in all directions, and the splen- 
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doors of fitshion aU at once shine out in the Black Islands. 
Mademoiselle O'Faley is a lady of no partlcidar «ge» who 
glories in wielding the empire of this litOe heau monde ; she 
generaUy devotes hersdf to her friends and delights to cany 
on a thousand schmies and menoeuvres for their sake. Bat 
all this does not satisfy her inordinale ambition ; she flunks 
« there is no living, what you caH Uving, ent of Paris/ and tbe 
principal aim of her policy is to bring about the marriage of 
Ormondto Dora, and remove with them tothat metropoSs of 
pleasore Bind vanity. How far the sentiments of these twci 
towards each other made this a hopeful scheme, may be gath- 
ered from the following conversation which took place after 
the mention of Connal, to whom Dora had been promised b/ 
her father. 

< Dora saw that Onnond'g eyes were fixed upon her ; she Mt* 
denly tasted, and suddenly started back fitm ker scalding tea > 
Harry involontarily uttered some eYclamsti^ of pity ; she turned^' 
and seeing his ej^es still fixed upon her, said, « Very code to «ttr« 
at any body so, sir.' 

< I only thought you had scalded yoursel£' 

* You only thoaeht wrong.' 

< At any rate, ftere is no great occasion to be angry withme^ 
Dora.' 

< And who is angry, pra v, Mr. Ormond ? What put it in jour 
head that I was doing you tne honour to be angry with you t 

< The cream ! the creain \ cried Miss O'Faley • 

A sudden motion, we must not say an angry motion, of Dora's 
elbow, had at this moment overset t)ie cream ewer, but Harij set 
it upagain, befiyre its contents poured on her new riding hibit 
' < Thank vou,' said she, ^thank you ; but,' added she, changing the 
places of the cream j^wer and cups and saucers before her, * Pd' 
rather manj^ my own afl&drs my own way, if jouM let me, Mr. 
Ormond—- ifyou'd leave me— 1 can take care or myself fhy own 
way.' 

* I b^ your pardon for saving your habit from destruction, lor 
that n the only cause of offisace that I am consebus of havh^ 

e'ven. But I leave you to your own way, as I am ordered,' ^3 
\f rising from the breakfast table. 

* Sparring ! sparring, again, you two !' said Dora's father, « But, 
Bora, I wonder whether yon and White Connal were sparring 
that way when you met.' 

< Time enough for that, 8ir, after marriage,' said Dora. 

Our hero, v/ho had stood leaning on the hack of his chair, fear- 
ing that he had been too abrupt in whit he had said, cast afio^ering 
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look at Dora, at ber fkther spoke about White Connal^ and as sh^ 
re{died i bot tkere waa something so unfeminiae^ so unamiable, so 
decided and bold, he thought, in the tone of hei; voicet as she pro- 
noonced the vord marriagef that he then» withflwt reluctance, and 
with a feeling of disgust quitted the room, and left her < to man- . 
1^ her own a&irs^ and to take her own way.' pp. SA^iLS* 

Corny had long ago, and ten years before Dora was boni» 

E remised her to the eldest son of Connal of Glynn over a 
owl of punch. This eldest son^ a cowardly, clumsy^ low- 
spirited fellow—- in Mademoiselle's phrase nne grande 
tcte — demands the fulfilmmt of this promise^ and Comy^ 
though A very kind father^ is a faithful performer of his en- 
gagements, and < when he has once squeezed a friend's hand 
on a promise, 'tis as strong as if he had squeezed all the law- 
jers' wax in creation upon it' This embarrassment is dis- 
posed of ; for Connal, « who can ride no better flian the sack 
Hmk is going to the mill,' is tbrowii fhim hk horse and killed. 
A new difficulty then springs up ; ;Cotinal'8 surviving twin- 
brother succeeds to the claim of Dora's hand. Black Con- 
nal, so he is called, who has been metamorphosed fi*om an 
IrMnrnm into a iSrench oAcer, qipears all flaming in gold. 
His cabriolet and French servant give a new turn to Made^ 
moiselk's ideas. If Connal is the happy man, she sees her 
-way clear to Paris. < What,' says she to Dora, as Connal 
was ajmroaching the castle, « are you twisting your neckt 
child — ^I will have no toss at him, now— he is all the gentie- 
man as yon shall see — so let me set you all to rights.' < I do 
not care how I look,' was the reply, < the worse^ the better.^ 
Connal is introduced, and proves to be all the gentleman, 

aeCdrding to Mademoisdle O'Faley's notions. 

♦ • 

< At dinner he talked and carved— all life and gaiety and fash- 
ion ; be Sf)oke off battles, of princes, operas, wine, women, cardi- 
nals, religion, politicki, poetry, and torkies stafl^ with trufles ; 
and Paris forever ! Dash on ! at every thing ! hit or miss, sure of 
the applause of Mademoiselle $ and as bethought, secure of the 
admiration of the whole company of natiitts, from k beau phe^ at 
the foot of the table, to the bov who waited, or who did not wait, 
opposite to him, but who stood entranced with wonder, at all M. 
de Connel said, and all that he did, even to the fashion in which 
he stpwed trusses of sallad iato his mouth, with his fork, and talk- 
ed througji it all.' p. 56. vol. it. 
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/ ' Bd doeanot at flnttake any iMttce of Dora ; ^ose vani- 

f ty 18 piqued ai diis, and she determines < to show him ttet 

jtmng ladies, in this ocmfttry, are not cyphers/ This dispo- 
eilion seconded bf the contrivances of Mademoiselle soon 
overcomes her afltetion for Ormond, She is married to 
Connaly and away they drive with Mademoiselle to Paris. 

Good lung Corny is soon after killed by the bursting off his 
gun, and Ormond is left to himself, to Doctor Camliray and 
SUddleton^ Ckero. The death of huly (V^ane opens 
Castle Hermitage to him again, where parties aitd balls re^ 
commence, and ha consoles his regret for Dora, by fidling in 
love witfi tliree several ladies in the coarse of nine day& 

He does not so soon recover from his fourth passion, in- 
spired by a certain lady Meilicent ; bat ttiis does not prove 
fatal. 

The death of his father had before this time sent him m 
world of money firnn the Indies, and it becomes his proper* 
business to be a gentleman. He then begins to think in sad 
earnest ot Miss Annaly, one of Miss Edgeworth's ' pattern 
women,' to whom the reader was long ago introduced and 
made to understand that she would turn out to be Mrs. Ormond 
in the end. He proceeds to a proposal which tbou(^ not re- 
jected, WBih as he supposed, treated little better, beings as hn 
thought, wholly neglected. This happened through a mis* 
take, which is afterwards rectified to the satisfaction of aB 
parties. 

Ormond does not make the supposed neglect of his paasiony 
an occasion of vain repnings, but paHly from resentment 
and partly for other reasons, hastens away to. Paris. W^e 
there meet again with Connal, and Dora and MademoiSeDe, 
and have a picture of Parisian Society, which has become as 
fiimfliar to us as Ydtaire's profile was to the artist, who, ft is 
related, could draw- it in the daiic and even make his df^ de- 
scribe it by gnawMg a biscuit But Miss Edgeworth tfraws 
thi9 pietare to the ISfe ; the only objection is the commonn^iss 
of the subject* 

Sir Ulick is a speculator in business and politicks, whose 
schemes come to nothing in both, and he is very near sinking 
Ormond's fortune in his own ruin. He dies of chagrin-*^ 
warning against a plan of life that places one in depen- 
dence on the smiles of fortune, or the favour of the great or 
the small. 
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This tale is not so highly wrought as Belinda^ Erinai^ or 
the Absentee, and does not contain so many ingenious and 
sprightly allusions ; but in one req^ it is superioiir to 
either of them, as it has not as we recoUect any imsttccessfol 
attempts at being smart The interest does not continue to 
increase to the conclusion, but flags considerably after the 
scene is changed from the Black Islands^ yet not so as to 
amount to any thing like a &Uure* 

The persons are conceived with cleamess and vivacity , and 
the performance is marked with the autbor*s peculiar fetiotty 
in (Usfilaying mannei*s. We are not presentea with merely a 
few prominent and striking traits» but in this, as in her oHier 
works, shb unravels with delicate ingenuity the complica-. 
tion of propensities within and influences from without Toa 
have not the groto of what is said and done, but you vividly 
and distinctly perceive the circumstances and mamKav^^ 
The conversations are eidivened, and notion is e¥dTf 
where characterised by the significant silence, look and ges-^ 
tures» and the meaning changes ot countenance, which amr 
^titute the language of nature, and without which the conven* 
tional language of sounds is a poor and imperfect medium of 
communication. These and similar qualities of Miss Edge- 
worth's writing, as well as thdr philosophical torny make 
them even more pleasing to a reader of taste on a second pe- 
rusid. He has then less eagerness to press forward to events, 
and his attention is left more at leisure to search out the 
finer beauties and less obvious trains of thinking. 

The talo'We hav^^t^n noticing is free from striking faults, 
and contains, besides what we have extracted, many passages 
that are exquisitely finished, such as the dialogue betwem 
Sir Ulick and Corny — Connal's conversation with Ormond 
respecting the approaching marriage of the jformer--*«nd die 
funeral. But the finest part of tlie novelr-*and we know of 
nothing superiour in any novel — is Ormond's reflections after 
the < sparring* at the tea-4able, and the scene between him, 
and Dora and Shelah in the elevrath chapter. Towards the 
conclusion of the chapter, there is a simple but aflfiscting and 
perfectly natural touch, which, however, to be fully felt 
should be read in its connexion-^it is where Shelah, observe 
ing Harry's countenance to brighten, as she thought with 
affection for Dora and hope of thdlr futore union, says^ 
< I don't doubt but all the world will smile on ye yet. If it 
was my world it should/ There are two instanc es - one at 
Vol. VII. No. 2. 23 
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taking leave lin Irdaiid^ the other a oonyeraation at tturia— 
in which Dora is rerj hi^ilj made to pajr a just tribute l5 
Ormond's worth, when she betrays the workings of a real 
attachment founded on personal respect, which Is in general 
suppressed under the Mroltty of her character and the vanttjr 
of herpursufts. 

It has been sometimes objected to Miss Edgeworih that her 
works present no sketches of the great features of nature ; it 
in>uld certainly be an improvement if she would give the 
reader more Unts for imagining the scenes of action ; it 
makes Urn more at home and more familiar with the trans- 
actkms. But she makes amends for this deficiency by her 
graphical exhibition of particular objects and her lively and 
almost sensible display of persons and actions. 

Hie agreeable employment of remarking upon these v^ol- 
umes has led as on beyond our proposed limits ; we take leave 
of Miss Edgeworth, with the wish that we could have made 
her a better return for the pleasure and instruction her writ- 
ings have given us, by doing them greater justice in our re* 
marks. 



Abt.YI. fiesehUd en redekunstig gtiensi^r^t van Mdert^ 
Skntdlinginien jare 1%13, door J. R, VanderPatnu Am* 
sterdam, 1816, pp. 17^ — ^SRstorical and rhetorical ac- 
couwtqftheemandpationrftheJ)lWkerUind$jini^ 
lyJ.H.randerfalm.'/ « - --^ ' 




This work is an offeri^, made to his country iy lAem- 
tenant Admiral Van Kinsbergen, of whom we are told te 
the prefkce, that he is the oldest of the naval hereto of Hol- 
land, and having spent his youth with distinction in thie ser- 
vice of the state, is now enjoying, in the repose of an opulent 
oM age, the respect and gratitude, which have attach- 
ed to a life of usefulness and virtue. But Ids publick 
spirit is still active in retirement He has only betaken Mm- 
self to more tranqufl modes of doinggood. He is a IMendof 
Hterature and (be artei, as wdl as a sincere and enlightened 
patriot. He contribtited in many ways to the late emancipa- 
tion, and no one welcmned this event with more heart-IMt joy. 
Nor was he contented vrith mere rejoicing. He seems i» have 
considered, that posterity may claim to have transmitiied, in 
lA their warmfh and freshness, the fedings, which a«- 
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li|r mm» imperiflbable moiimiient^ this second ddivenuice 
«f tiie Netherlands firom fbreign oppremoa. To thi9 end 
lieinTited the most celebrated oratoro and eckdan to be*- 
^oBe coinpetUorB for jiroduciiig a work^ in tiheir native laa^ 
guagCf which should serve to give to succeeding generations 
mXMf a^ddiotiiiak inqNTeasioa of the reeeatoccurrtnces^ and 
iMnldf «s it werOf embody in a lasting fomit the very spirit 
of the times* The essay before us was written in complianca 
with tiiis invitation* The author is a professor in the Unir 
Ttnity sf Leyden# and is rq^nted to bo the most ele|puit wri* 
tfiTf th#t JMS.yet appeared in the Dutch language. 

Betos we proceed to give an account of diis workt it will> 
we tblnk» be neither uninteresting nor useless to look a littte 
Jbaci^inta the hi8toi7 of the Batavian Commonwealth, and to 
jimtioe the principal changes of those parties and factiontft 
Jidiick have mainteined a restless activity within it 

XW existeuce of the United Provinces as a distinct an^ 
in4vsodei^ nation may be dated from the Union of Utrecht 
in 1579. An alliance for some purposes had subsisted long 
before that time between Holland and Zealand* The glorjr 
of extending this confederacy, and of making it the basis of 
s tew commonwealth^ belongs principally to William L 
Conrinced of the necessity of union in opposing the arms of 
l^pain, he was unwearied in his efforts to add other members 
to the league, and to establish some principles of association, 
by wtttch they shouM be made to f)m a common interest, and 
aasnme flw form and character of a regular and integral state. 
Mtk snoseeded in 1576 in uniting the wjiole seventeen provi»> 
«ea bf the pacification of Ghent But be foresaw that this 
unam wonldbe of short duration^ and that Holland and Zen- 
land wonld be kft to sustsin the wMe weight of the war. To 
nbviate this, he sought to unite still oone closed such of the 
pvovinces» as lay aearat together, and were most in coodi- 
jtfsn to afford mutual aid. Tke nnion of Utrecht happily e& 
ftiAed this md by estafalishitg a more intimate connexion be- 
tween the seven northern provinces, while it pn^essed to 
kmwe nmrnpaiKed the artides of the former pacificatioa. Bat 
tbe remaining ten provinces being soon re^iced by the arms 
jlM addcfss of the duke of Parma» that separatian was ao* 
,com|dished» which has continued until veiy recent times. 
Some districts and towns of tiie ten southern provinces vrere 
at fifst comprehended in the union, but they soon fell off, and 
jretnmed to their allegiance to Philip. 
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their nsual practice st ^%gj interalii^ change in their 
foivs^ stnick amedal, exhibilli^tm eUpe wiA the metier 
« Frangiomr, si colUdinMHr/ On IliereverBef were two eAn 
^Nimiig a idottgh, with the idoIId^ 'IVahiley »qiio • jngo.' 
[Hut JKMbiL des Pajv Bas.^ 

Nerer were the aflUni of any people in a oonittionappa* 
rently more deeperntef than were at this time thone ottk^wmr 
confederate. The ship, labonriaff amongtiie wates ^rithoiit 
sails or oarsy and the words < incertimi ^pw fiita ftrant^' 
which appeared on timir first eoin» were etrong^ hot fiulMd 
indications of their feebleness and thev fears* Not l«ng*nf* 
ter» as we are informed hj Temple^ < pressed- Iqr the extreas* 
ity. of their affinrs, theymade an earnest and solemn oibr'«f 
the dominion of these provinces^ both to Enf^bmdandFknwc^ 
hat were refused by both cfowaSf* and «whan thajrconM 
find no mastor to pi^dtedk thsan, aiid their alhirs goew dea^ 
parate» they were once certainly upen^ the counsel of bnnuQg 
their great townst wasting and drowuing what they conldiaf 
their own country^ and going to seek some new deata in tim 
Indies, wbicJi they might have execated, if thqr had feoai 
shipping eniwgh to carry off aU their numbwsi» and had not 
keen detained by the compassion of thems that mnst/mvebeen 
left behind^ at the merey of an imxmsed and conquering 
master/ 

So doubtful, at the fimtr was the issue <rir the attempt in 
which these provinces had embarked. But no sooner, by .a 
national compact, had they become capable of regular and 
combined action, than th^ received, :£rom the geains and 
conduct of the Prince of Orange^ an i^puke, wUdi, caninw* 
ed and aided by his sucoessoors, carried them in a few yean 
to the first rank among the nations of Europe. They malar 
talned for eighty years, a contest wtth their former maaler% 
which terminated In the complete recegnttion of theu" inde^ 
pn^eaceatthepeaoeof Munsterintheyear IMa. In thin 
interval, during which they were so coastaady at war, flmt^ 
to borrow a remark of Stradoy «Maia might be said to gn 
abroad, and to carry war into other countries, but in this he 
seemed to have fixed bis chosen seat and habitatton;'* in tkfo 
comparatively short interval we find them acquiring pdb- 

* ' Plan^ ttt in aUu terras peregrinari Mars, ac circuinferre bellaro, hb 
armoram aedem fisiwe Tideator/ JDe ImU^ Belgieo, 
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simmr ttndpiuijUiig ooknics in tiie EMt and W«tt Iidks;* 
corryiogoBtlw.Goiiuinroeaf the ^irarid; fimuq; the mut 
fw the fsmhmgb of tiie prodnsteof the Novth and South, 
aad thw opening new ftekb^for induntiyand nevr eonrces 
. of tiedth. In neariy- the MMBepeniDd fliey added to the voibi 
. id fame Van Tromp and De Bnyter in araiS) De Witt in 
po M c h e» . Braanma in Uterstarey and.Grotliia In junspru- 
denee and raeralB. Boon afker the recognilion of their inde^ 
pendenee» we aee them maintaiBing a long and farioae con- 
tict'wifh England, and on the point of beoaming nmaters of 
the aeae. In the end of thei eeveaimitii and beginning of 
tfaa e^ihteentb oentaiiea, tbey were at the head oS tlie alliance, 
' wUeh flnt set bomida.to the power of Lenia XIV, and the 
ambamadomn of this haagfaty monaieh huaaUy seed for peace 
to the anaccvedited dqiutfes of the States QeneraK And 
when'concesaioB after conoeiekm had been oibred in vain, 
the French niMeter bimadf nMie a' rapid journey to the 
Hagae, and negotiated in person with the peneiouary of 
Holland. A few words from Hie aoooant which this min- 
istet* has givm of the negetiatioas of that period wfll 
serve to shew the important part, which Holland tlien 
acted, f The once hunAle republkk of Holland,' says De 
Torcy, [Memoirs^ vei. i. p# 314.] < now performed the ofice' 
of arbiter among tiie powers of Earapa. She seemed pos^ 
sessed of the right to dispose, at her pleasure, of their do-- 
minions^ to reserve Ibr herself such as she thought convenient, 
and to ^fatr^ts the rest aoeording to her wdl ;' and againr— 
[p. 255.] « The gemntdifinion then was, that peace could on- 
ly be hra by the ofices and intervention of tlie Dutcb^ They 
inlght:be omsidered as the guardians of her temple ; the key 
was in their hands, and none could enter whom they did not 
inhreduce.' 

'Hw eausos of this rapid advancement are to be sought in 
the persevering character of the Dutch; that < plain down- 
right sense to andentand and do their business both pnbiick 
and private,* of which they possess a larger shai*e, than any 
cyther people $ thcdr singular good fortune in having several 
successive princes of the Bouse of Orange of eminent charac- 
ter and abilities, and lastly in that love of liberty, which has 
come down to them from their remotest ancestors. T^e 
history of the world affords no example of a contest so long 

• The Dutch East India Company was established in 1602. That of 
the West Indies in 1621. 
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crags; b^Mfe^kdjfukhitgMH^.^^^^ 
Mn&stamotHMh^wto iMd Ittolgr ffeodved Ami tWfhMfc 
of Mb ftterakiBgdwi tbtaui the phnitede oC ita ^ew- 
daur Md powers bjr jMH^^Jmbiteally imocAiI^ agMB^ thoMw 
^rto luid toon: tnuaAio mids m Ihe soinol ^ a eaaqatrm. 
WteB;wecoMpwe(lmK«MHiH of Philip nitiiifaOM oC.Ae 
fcpAKoky ym am at aJou to tammby i^gt neiM k odd 
haii^ been saTod trma Iwh^f. uilMfly ^giwhad. Nw^awe. 
dM dMhadtifiB, ^Mch itcnMimtand, ia SmA, finr ^.inaiar 
cyfcroMBB^ *iio9itat^)mKf»T}Biafl»9 ^aMa-.ttvcr b«m with 
stnmger 'ttiiM8r4iriiiiff«od-iipwlihli«fdw fin% ar»iiwad 
to greater lAbain or flaigimitt the vhofe 
fMiaps the fam»«f . beadMi akmo'wettM aolfhave4iriiHe|phed 
awr m eoverea trtel^ hadittioibeea aeooaded ,h|r jraHgiew 
aetl, and hy that etfoag fastiad of tl^ SpuMfih Qese and 
character, wkkh had bam eaadted by the eyffffiwimia of 
FMllptaiidtheiaMdeineoCfauindaietoffB. Of thooiari^vof 
that gfoomy Ugot, seaifi idea nay be linnaed ihMa the 
lag etjdamatioiKrf* oao of his apoiogfartm < leaaodUKli 
aim et undiqae snie ariseriemiia necaotttr. Bepieatiiri 
oadaferibaByOemaniaesdihasw' {BaigaadUis^.p. Md.} He 
had declared, that • he would rather not be a Uagt Huuk 
have heratiduifN*hiBaabjeote/aiidhaaetedialiieepbdk,of 
tMa declavathm. «eaf to aU ranonalmaoeaaadeatnafiaN 
and even to the eiaiBiB vima hia gratitude ariaiag liiefa aar^ 
▼ices themoet'ikithfid aadihe moat iaqNnteitt headEmdflie 
Cooata EgnwMit and HaaBe.to be aacfttced to flie viadietMa 
spirit of his minisber. He^riolated, aritheart: aenipl6»'the i 
eolenra engagemeate* He pereiated, agaiaatthe f 
hLpf^f fai faSMdartagtoarfeaen new bhhqiay and ihas 
ed fears for the saftily of pririlegeB) which hia aubjeetanam* 
bered among their neat valiied poaaaastona, aadHiaiF moat 
sacred righte. He smit Alva, wboaa « caancH of Uood' 
firmed all that had been ftaned, and adioae i 
and insnltiag on the two estatoa,' enkindled finliaga 
haps stH more Affioait to appease.*. Wo ougbtHot Ihaa 
much to wonder^ that the inhabltanta of theae pioviBeea 



* ' Alira returned to Bmssels witb tlie triumph of a conqueror, and bad 
a statue of himself cast fhom the cannon taken from I^evls of lMbnt» 
treading and fnsuUhiir on two smaller statues, tepfmentbig the tve «■• 
totea, and this ho orected at Antwerp in the citadeL' Tsw^f^Qt mim 
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feirr^ any ftte tottat of fecteg mgtiii srigecto of Spdat 
If move be thMl^t ttecessaiT'^ aceeiiiit t» lh» spiitty wkioh 
8BpperCe«tlie'0aldy4ii their fltrsggie amiiat the glgRatiok 
pDWM» of Phfli^ tie reiider na? tiifivl» De TIkn^s immillve 
ofHieeiebt months^ riege amltebetiaiaAeMldiioe of HurieBi tai 
Itn. Thle SM^ ieaiDcmg the iMst remutaUe m nodem 
hietorf. ITie tiieMfai(^ of the toe ba^rfaig made ihe roads iiib* 
paasable fur earftevs^ i^eooorse wae had to an expe#ent 
known in anotentttinea* Dotes "apere oawiei k^CMes 4o flie 
ndghfeoariifg frleadly tonraa^ aiid ^awe M>fly^ when it was 
wM«d to glte tetsHigence tor the heaieged, with lettiM fts* 
tenod 'to their wfiqp» wkich they n«fer fidled to bear HaM^ 
ly toHaatrtem. Daring the siege> there were 10^906 Ha- 
ebai^ea ofcamon. The besiegeiw lost several generals^ and 
fbaor thousand soMlars. The besieged were redived by 
sisMigMer, sitskaess and fainkie» tftm fear tiMasand to iiftoeii 
hundred. There "Wtn two grand assaiallB TigoronBly made 
and more vigoronsly repelled. Sereral nalral bathes wero 
ibiigbty partlMhxrIy one on the Mth ^ Msy between the Prince 
of OrangePs Heet^ consbting of one hundred sail, and that 
commanded by the Count of Bossa of about sixty saU* The 
former was deftaled aiad pat to^ flight aAsr a loss of twen- 
ty one sail* 

Batthecroeity of thoS|miiards after tile safevender is wbafr 
artncipally demands ear attentieR. It is thus relied by D4 
Thriu, who wrote within thfarty years after the erent 

* After liie surrender^ the Ihdce of Ahra came from Am- 
8lerdam» and bad haMly arrived^ whM hecaased three ban* 
dred Flemings to lie hinged. The next da(f» he briieaded 
lM| i e r d a, the commander^ wlm from the drst had opposed a 
sorrender^ and his second in oomrnand shared the same fate. 
Four days afterwards^ he ordered the throats of three hundred 
eemmon soldters to bo cat by the exeeutkHier, without the 
gates of the eity« He suffered some days iatenral to elapse^ 
tint 4ie horroar of thospedade nif^ be greater and make a 
deeper Impresidon* Pour days after this» he bdieaded Bre- 
drrody Rosmy and the Treasurer of the Briel, and after fimr 
days flAore, he imprisoned all who wcve suspected on account 
of religion, every one of whom« in one way or another, be soon 
ftiund means to destroy.' [De Thou, Hist Univ. torn. vi. 
pw 55.] And agai»— {p. 583.] < Some weeks after the sur- 
render, tepee hundred Freecb, Bnji^sh and Flemings, who 
had been k^t in prison from the time of the surrend^^ were 
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put to ile^ by order of Fredericky tho son of AItsu A few 
itays before HuBf the princq^ iidtftbitants of HMrtara, and the 
Icadara <tf tte Ftanudi tro(^> that had defended the place^ 
were remoyed to Sohoeleny where they ^^re put to death on 
the 16th of that nonth.' 

An anecdale of lUs si^ge is related by the Abbe Raynal, 
in his very inaconrate Ufltoib^ <tf the Stadthelders* which is al* 
so halted at by Temple and by 6tvada» via. that the women 
formed thensd^ns Mo a company* and were aboat to sally 
oat from the tomif and aaslst in attacking the beaiegers, had 
not the alamif which the i^qmrt of this intention produced 
aami^ the.SpaDiard^ caused them to offer terms of capitula- 
tion. The nanw even of the matron (Kemnava) who propos- 
ed this spirited eftirt is handed down to posterity. "^ But as 
the story is not related by De Thou, who wrote so near the 
tirne^ and who aeems to have colleeM every minute particu- 
iar of the siege^ we condnde it to be a mistake* and.to have 
been founded on anoth^ fact mentioned by him» viz. that, 
when reduced to despaiiv ftud perishing by famine* the be- 
sieged resolved* as one last effort* to attempt their escape from 
the city* by {rising seven companies of harquebussiers in 
front* nine mone in the r«ir* and the magistrates with the 
women and children in the centre* and thus marching oirt in 
the face of the eoemy» While ti^y were preparing for this* 
prcyosals fop a capitidation were received. 

It is further to be remembered, that such of the inhabitants 
of ttie Southern provinces as were animated wttu the most re- 
8<di^ hostility to Spajn, sought I'efuge in those of die North, 
and thus was produced a eoncmitration of force and of aseal* 
which contributed not a little to secure the independence of the 
latttt*. Buty at the saaie time* this retreat of all tiie more 
violent and heated spirits* to the newly confederated states, 
served to introduce into their composition a more than ordina- 
ry share of the dements of political combustion. They had 
besides from theeariiest times been accustomed to the consti- 
tution of the three estates, and under the government of the 
House of Burgundy* and afterwards of that of Austria, each 
province had tenaciousty maintained its local privileges and 
ri^ts. There was therefore a spirit of liberty, and a jea- 
lousy of oppressbn and wrong, which, combined with the 
cause just mentioned* could hardly fail to shoot up into parties 
and faclimis. The nature of thegovernment encouraged iMs 
tendency. It was an aristooraey* or rather a gradation of 
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aristocracies^ ascending from the goTernment of each town 
and city up to the administration <^* the whole, ftid excluding 
the common people from any direct share of power. In no 
form of government are parties so sure to exist, and so vio- 
lent in their operations^ as in those, which are a mixture of mo- 
narchy and aristocracy, without any popular branch, which, by- 
its power of uniting with either, becomes a check upon both. 
In such a government|there is a perpetual struggle between 
the two branches, eacU of which seeks to appropriate to itself 
the power, belonging to the ^Mlher. The foreign dangers, to 
which the Dutch v^re exposed, could not save them from this 
effect of their form of civil polity. In the infancy of their na- 
tion two great parties appeared, which, fram that time until 
their conquest by France, continued at intervals to produce 
the most violent agitations. The willing reception, which 
Holland gave to her republican invaders, should nUt be ascrib- 
ed solely to the French revolution, nor to the inroads of the 
new philosophy. Through, the whole course of her histoiyf 
this event had been preparing. It was perhaps accelerated by 
causes connected with the French revolution, but the efficient 
cause is to be found in the factions, which had long pre* 
vailed within herself. And here we must again quote Tem- 
ple, who, speaking of these factions, says, that * under the 
name of the Prince of Orange's and the Arminian party, they 
have ever made the weak side of this state, and whenever their 
period comes will prove the occasion of their fall.' 

Religious distinctions lay at the very foundation of these 
parties, and have contributed much to increase their bitterness 
and obstinacy. The Arminians were accused of favouring the 
Romish religion, and tho restoration of the Spanish power, 
while their opponents, boasting themselves to be the advocates of 
the purer principles of the reformation, were by them charged 
with the design of establishing an absolute dominium in the 
House of Orange, and with refusing for that purpose all terms 
(tf peace with Spain. 

Olden Bamevelt is well known as the first leader of the 
Arminian or Antistadtholderian party. And when with his 
name we associate that of Grotios, it must be confessed, that 
an opposition has seldom had a parentage more respec-* 
tkble. The execution of the former on the scaffold, 
and the imprisonment and exile of the latter, must forever 
tarnish the otherwise illustrious name of Maurice, the son and 
succes6o\ir of WiUiam I. But it is to be remembered, 

Vol. VII. No. 2. 34 
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as some i^xtennation of theae actSf that tlie father of tiii^ prince 
had perished % aBaassination at the mQment when the State 
vere abput to establish in his person an hereditary limited 
soTereignty^ and thus to place bin family at thatetevatioBy to 
which his succes8o|r8t after so many revotutions and changeSf 
have at laqt attained. 

Bamevelt and Maurice were at first fk'iends* [Bamet, ¥01. 
L p. 442.] The inter^t which the l^r found in prong- 
ing the war with Spain was the first cattle oi division between 
theip. In the religious disputeSf which soon after began* they 
placed themselves at the head of the rival narties, aad flieir 
hatred of each other exceeded all bounos. Although the 
States General had no power over the provinces, the^fluence 
njt Maurice was suflki^it to induce them to «rect a special 
t|!ibunal for the trial of Bamevelt, Grotius, and other ni his 
enemies* They were accused of * fomenting sedition and 
caisiiur distractions in the country.' Bamevelt was oondeom* 
e4 and beheaded, exclaiming with his last breath, 'My Godf 
^hat will become of mankind/ We are told by Burnet, 
< that every one of the judges had a great gold medal given 
them, in the rev^w of which the Synod of Dort was r^re- 
sented, which was called by the same authority.' 

The death of Bamevelt, and the energetick character of 
Maurice and his immediate successour, seem to havesuspended 
for a time the operations of this party. But in the middle of 
the seventeenth centary it again appeared undei* circumstances 
of qdendour and power, such as it had not before known. De 
Witt was then at its head, a man than whom none perhaps 
ever better deserved the title of great During nineteen 
years, in the minority of William, afterwards king of Eng- 
land, this extraordinary statesman wielded, with ab«doto sway 
and with distinguished ability, the afikirs of the United Pro- 
vinces. In the greater part of his administration he had 
to support a naval war with England, in which he display- 
ed the wonderfid force of his genius, and his accurate 
knowledge of the resources of his country, of which he is 
said to have always carried tables in his pocket, so that 
at one view, he could tell of what it was capable. Resolved 
to retrieve the losses, which the Duteh had sustained at sea, he 
^ent himself on board the fleet, astonished De Ruyter by the 
rapidity with which he acquired a knowledge of maritime bS* 
fhirs ; and in 1666 he gained a signal victory over the ISng* 
lish fleet, after an engagement of two days. [Burnet, vol. it 
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p. 310— SlKl.] In hi» mannera aad deportment he preserved 
nil the simplicity and plainness of a private citizen^ while he 
exercised all the authority of the chief office in the common- 
wealth. No on<$ understood, so well as he, the political inter- 
ests of Eorope ; no one was so able to struggle with difficulty, 
or to foresee the coming storm. In his prudence and sagaci- 

S' his Gonnlry might at all times safely have reposed its trust 
ut in the character of his party there was one featur^f 
which he^ in common with others^ partook, and of which it is 
necessary to take some notice. 

The constitution adopted by the seven provinces was that of 
a number of allied states, each retaining its sovereignty en* 
lire, while togetherjth%' formed one political body, andis^ub- 
mitted their common interests to the management of the same 
councils. The power oftheStadt-hoIder was limited. To pre- 
serve the shadow of executive authority, it was necessary for 
him, by diret t or indirect means, to acquire and maintain a 
strong influence in the senates of the several towns. The 
states could decide nothing in their ordinary affairs without 
the consent of a majoritj of the towns, and when the question 
related to peace or war, foreign alliances, or the privileges of 
the respective provinces, an unanimous assent was required. 
In all cases the deputies were obliged to consult their constitu- 
ents, and to derive from them an express authority . for their 
vote. A state thus constituted held out a perpetual invitation 
to foreign intrigue. It was easy for some ambitious neigh- 
bour, by affording protection to some one of its domestick fac- 
tions, to acquire a dangerous influence in its concerns. The 
Arminian party was consequently the French party. A con« 
nexion and correspondence was kqit up with little intermis- 
sion, almost from the beginning of the national existence of 
the Dutch, between the French ministers and the principal 
enemies of the House of Orange. Here was the fatal erroar 
of De Witt By augmenting the separate iurisdiction of the 
towns, he increased his own popularity, and the power of his 
parly ; but he weakened the union of ^e Provinces. Had he^ 
inst^ of relying on that party and on the influence of 
France^ given greater energy to the general government, by 
reviving the authority of the council of state — ^which, according 
to Burnet, [vol. i. p. 445.] < during his ministry, had sunk so 
low, that it was considei^d only as one of the forms of the 
government,' — his power would have rested on a more solid 
basis. As it was^ his credit fell with that of the French ; and 
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the impolitick. invasion of Holland by Loui6» . in 1672, 
occasioned the overtiirow of De Witt and his friends. The 
Prince ot Orange^ better known to us in English history, as 
W iiiiam III. tlien regained the power and authority, which 
bis ancestors had enjoyed. De Witt, we har41y need to add, 
was suon after with his brother beaten to death by the infu- 
riate populace. 

It is mugh to the honour of this statesman, that notwith- 
standing < liis hereditary hatred of the House of Orange,' 
[Burnet, vol. i. p. 309.] and the maxim of his party, < that the 
making of a Stadt-holder was the giving up of their liberty,' 
he yet was careful to give the young Prince of Oi-ange a good 
education, and to infuse into his mind many excellent max- 
ims of government; — for he foresaw, that his perpetual edict 
of exclusion might not always keep this Prince from the 
exercise of power. 

In the reign of William IIL we hear little of the Arminian 
party, deinsius, his confidant and minister, who had the 
supreme direction of affairs in Holland, had not forgotten, that 
while exercising the sacred office of ambassador, he had been 
threatened with the bastile by Louvois, the French minis- 
ter. It was the first object of his i)olicy to reduce and wea- 
ken France. To this end, he co-operated with Eugene and 
Marlborough in managing the affairs of the triple alliance, 
and the negotiation for the succession of Spain. De Torcy 
has thus portrayed him. 

* He had a consummate knowledge of affairs derived from 
long experience ; intimately connected with Prince Eugene, 
and the Duke of Marlborough, they together formed their 
plans, and fixed on the time for their execution ; the method 
and the means were directed by them ; they were indeed the 
soul of the league ; but the Pensionary was not accused of 
loving the importance, which tjie war gave him, so well as to 
wish to prolong it, nor indeed of any views of personal in- 
terest. His exteriour was simple. There was no display in 
his house ; his attendants, consisting only of a secretary, a 
coachman, a man-servant and a maid-servant, were far from 
denoting the rank of a prime minister. His approach was 
cold, but in his manners there was nothing rude. His con- 
versation was polished. In dispute he seldom grew 
warm.* vol. ii. p. 3. 

Upon the death of William III. in 1702, the Arminian 
party had influence enough to prevent the reA'ival of the dig- 
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nity of Stadt-holder, and ihe office remained vacant until the 
year 1748^ when another French invasion, restored it, dnd in- 
duced tlie States to make it hereditary in the family of Orange. 
From this time, there is nothing in the history of this party, 
deserving of particular notice, until it was brought again in- 
to activi^ by the American war. We Bhall now see it pro* 
ducing results more immediately relative to our present pur- 
pose, and shall enter upon that period of Dutch history, the 
conclusion of which is the subject of Mr. Van der Palm's es- 
say. 

It is not a little remarkable, that the colonies of England, 
contending for independence, should have received important 
aid from a people, who only two centuries before had been as- 
sisted by that kingdom in throwing off the yoke of Spain. 
The conduct of the Prince of Orange at this period was the 
first ground of complaint, of which the opposing party avaU- 
ed itself, for exciting jealousy and distrust of his government. 
"We will not spend time in detailing events so recent, as those 
which followed from the close of Sie American Revolution, 
to the open defiance of the Stadt'holder's power by the princi- 
pal Dutch provinces. Holland, especially the city of Amster- 
dam, w^as the most bold and determined in hostility. In 1785 
the states of that province passed a decree suspending the 
Prince from his government of the Ha^gue. Shortly after, ^ 
they declared him divested of all his ninctions, as captain * 
general within that province, and released the army from 
their military oaths. One act of violence followed another, 
till the whole country exhibited a scene, which Rome, in her 
most turbulent and factious days, could hardly be said to have 
equalled. Imprisonment, and even death, were decreed as 
thepenaltyofwearingthe orange coloured badge. In Utrecht, 
an order wa^ made, that no two persons should stop in the 
streets to confer. Riots, attended with the loss of lives* oc- 
curred almost daily. All law and order seemed at an end,, 
and in the general anarchy, the passions of the rival parties 
broke loose, and raged, with uncontrolled violence. 

It was not now a contest among a few nobles or grandees 
for the division of power ; the people bad discovered the se- 
cret of their strength, and were resolved no longer to be ex- 
cluded from all share in the government of their country. 
In Rotterdam on the 2Sd of April, 1787, and in Amsterdam * 
on the same day ,^ the armed burghers surrounded the senate 
house, and compelled the senate to depose several of its mem- 
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hen^ Utrecht Ind long before establisked its coD^ of tri- 
bunes* and many other towns adcqpted plans of gOTemment 
more or less democratich. Every thing seeined tending to a 
revolution, that should totally change the raond and pofitical 
state of the country* 

In spite of the strict neutrality observed by the-States Gen- 
eral, and tl^eir efforts to maintain the publick peace^ the par* 
ties at last on the 9^ of May» ITSTs came to open violence. 
The Provincial States of Utrecht thought it necessai^ to oc- 
cupy with a military force two important posts in the neigh- 
bourhood of the chief city of their province ; but their tfmp»* 
weredislodged by the citizens. On the 28th of the same moiiffi^ 
a scene of uproar and pillage took place at Amsterdam, wlAch 
continued for two days in snccession, with such violence, that 
tte houses of the Stadt^holder's party were attacked md 
plundered by the populace.- Such was the serioos aspect of 
affairs in H^and in the summer of 17B7. 

But the arrest of the Princess of Orange at Schoenhoven, 
on the 38th of Jmie, stimulated the king of Prussia to smA 
immediate assistance te the Prince Stiidt-hcdder. He ac- 
coordingly, after demanding satisfaction for this insult te Ub 
relative, raised a force of 14,000 men, the command of which 
he entrusted to the Duke of Brunswick. Thiff General en* 
teamed Holland in September. Gorcmn snmndered te hira on 
the 17th of that month. On the 1 8th a re^olutiOb tocrit place 
at the Hague. The Orange ribbons were immediateiy dis- 
played, and the Prince was invited to return. Amsterdam 
alone held out, trustkig inite supposed impregnable positibiu 
But a succession of prudent measures on the part of the 
Duke of Brunswick compelled the surrender of that city oik 
the 10th pf October, and thus tranquillity was restored. In 
the beginning of these discontents Van Berkel bad been tiie 
feeder of the republican party. His talente and influence 
qualified him to be the soccessonr of Bamevelt and De Witt ; 
and, perhaps, had he continued to direct the operations of the 
party, the government of the Stadt-holder wotald tiien have 
been overthrown. He accepied the appointment of minister to 
the United Stateisy and ttius deprived his fHends of a co-op- 
eration, the value of which may be understood from the fkct, 
^ that the Princess of Orange made it one of her demandi^ 
* ti* at he should be deprived of the office of Pensionary of Am- 
sterdam. 
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JDuring ftese ag^itationsy tiie ancient Gonnexioin betweto tlie 
Anti*Oranee party and France was not forgotten. The re- 
jmblicans Iboked to France for aid and encouragements 
When Holland^ in consequence of the prrference of the Or- 
ange cause by the regular army, was (eft without soldiers^ 
French officers and soldiersy disguised as common trareUersy 
made their way, in small parties, into the country. The ap^ 
pointment of the Marshal de Maillebois in 1786 to command- 
the forces of the United Provinces was at once a proof 
of the influence of France, and a measure well calculated to 
extend it. 

We have given this rapid sketch of the rise of parties in 
Holland, not because we hoped to convey any new informa- 
taon, but because it seemed to us desirable to bring the whole 
into one view, and to connect the past hjstoiyof that country 
with that of the period, to which the book we are reviewing 
immediately relates. We shall not detain the reader with an 
account of the short-lived insurrection in the Austrian Nelii- 
criands, which began in October, 1789, and ended in June, 
1791, soon after the accession of Leopold to the empire. Hie 
French revolutionary principles had infected great numbers 
in those provinces before peace was restored. Perhaps the 
want of concert in the leatos of the insurrection may have 
been caused by a part of them only having embraced the new 
doctrines. But, whatever may have been the cause« they 
Irene unable to govern themselves, and after decreeing them- 
selves sovereign, assuming thetitie of <High and Mighty 
States,' and pronouncing Josq>h to have forfeited the govern- 
ment, they, at last, submitted to his successour, and permitted 
hia inauguration at Brussels, as Duke of Brabant. 

From this outline it is, we suppose, sufficiently evident, 
that both in the United Provinces, and tn Belgium, there was 
a numerous party, prepared to enter into all the views of 
tbe French reformers, and to accepttheir proflfered fraternity. 
In Hiriland, this party had kept pace, in iti9 growtii, with the 
state itsrit It had boasted, at intervals, of the most distin-^ 
guished statesmen* as its leaders. It had always been pow-' 
erfiil in talents and wealtJi ; and though sometimes it seemed 
to slamber, yet it was only to awake with new energy. At 
the breaking out of the French revolution, tiiere still remained 
mnoh of the heat of that quarrel, which the Prussian arms had' 
silenced, but could not entirely subdue. The new doctrines 
of liberigr and equality were wonderfully well adapted to 
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unite with, and to increase this ferronr. The opposers of the 
House of Orange became, almost of course, disciples of the 
Jacobin Club. They were not backward in forming patrio-* 
tick associations for propagating the truths, which had so re* 
cenily been I'escued firom the darkness of prejudice and er- 
rour. They were impatient to enter on the experiment of a 
system, which appeared so perfect in theory, and promised 
so much happiness and security. 

The events, which followed, from the defeat of the allies 
by Pichegru in 1795, and the consequent flight of the Prince 
of Orange, to the coronation of Louis Napoleon as King of 
Holland in 1806, need not be detailed. It would be neither use- 
ful nor entertaining to describe particularly the different 
f6rms of government, which, under one pretence or another, 
were imposed upon this cheated country. We shall merely 
notice those, which immediately pi'eceded the annexation of 
Holland to France. 

In his annual expose, 26 December, 1804, Champagny 
thus expressed himself. 

* Batavia still groans under an oligarchical 'government, 
without union in its views, without patriotism, and with- 
out vigour. Her colonies have been, a second time, sold 
and delivered up to England without firing a gun ; blit this 
nation has energy, morals and economy j t^u'afifo ordij ajimif 
puhiotidc and enlightened government 

The fulfilment 6f th^ omen was not long delayed. In the 
very next month appeared the new constitution, establishing 
a legislative assembly with the titie of « High Mightinesses,' 
and a sort of executive magistrate, called the Grand Pension- 
ary. The first and only incumbent in this office was Schtm- 
melpenninck. We gladly turn aside from the speech made, 
on his accession to office, by this wretched tool of a tyranf s 
ambition, to extract a part of the independent opinion pro- 
nounced in the Legislative Assembly by Van Wyngaarden^ in 
January 1805, upon a demand of the executive directory for 
a ftirther contribution, accompanied with a threat of military 
compulsion. 

* Whatever measures of coercion may be used, whatever dc* 
testable and unlawful means may be employed, to persecute ttadse^ 
who should contribute, the pet^ or secret war agsdnst the finan- 
ces increases in the same proportion as the pressure ; the people 
can no longer endure it ; they begin to feel, after having but too 
long performed their duty to their country with their purses^ that 
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the first duties of a husband and a father call on thena to he 
careful, and make them swear to resist new estortions» and the 
dangers impending over their heads. I have long thought this 
operation must stop, as it was only kept on foot in the hope and 
expectation of uncertain events. I have seen, during and since 
last summer, how obstinately and without the least concession, the 
state directory, notwithstanding this assembly endeavoured to pre- 
serre unanimity with them, thought proper to try to intimidate it 
by the most improper and preposterous menaces. 
^ * One of the strongest marks of the oppression and misery, to 
which the nation is reduced, especially by the contributions, is that 
we do not, as formerly, hear one complaining voice, but that the 
public energy is deadened and palsied by the fear of foreign force ; 
and the artifice, with which we are constantly threatened, is most 
evident. Every body sighs in secret, and many as privately as 
possible begin to provide for their own safety ; whilst some per- 
sons, who would otherwise have been as boisterous as ever, have 
been quieted by contracts ; and opportunities have been afforded 
to others of speculating to advantage.* 

This bold protest, while it shews the oppressed state of the 
country, affords a consoling proof, that the spirit of the na- 
tion was not altogether extinct. 

In little more than a year, it was found, tliat < the periodi* 
cal election of chief magistrates was a source of dissension^-^ 
'that an hereditary, government only could guarantee the un- 
disturbed possession of all that was dear to the peojde of Hol- 
Iand'--4tnd * that France was essentially interested in the hap- 
piness of the Datch people, the prasperity of the state and 
the stability of its institutions/ Accordingly, by a treaty 
made on the 24th of May, 1806, < His Majesty, upon the form- 
al request made by their High Mightinesses, that Prince Louis 
Napoleon be crowned hereditary Ring, &c. yields to their 
wishes, and authorizes Prince Louis to accept the crown of 
Holland/ On the 5th of June, the President of the deputa- 
tion, in a formal speech, sues, in his country's name, for the 
happiness, * of having its destiny forever closely united with 
that of the boundless and immortal empire of the greatest of 
monairchs.' Napoleon's reply is beyond measure insolent — 
< I comply/ he says, < with the prayer of their High Mighti- 
nesses. I proclaim Louis King of Holland. Reign, Prince^ 
over this people. Their fathers acquired their independence 
only by the constant assistance of France. Afterwards, Hol- 
land became the ally of England ; she was conquered ; again 
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she was indebted to France for ber existence. Let her then 
owe to you Rings^ who shall protect her liberties, her laws, 
and her religion. But never cease to be a Frenchman.** 
« Cherish in your new subjects sentiments of union and of lovo 
for France.* 

Thus charged and instructed, Louis entered upon his gov- 
ernment, and poor 8<:hinimelpenninck, complaining of &n- 
ness of sight, resigned his shadow of office. The monanA 
was received by his subjects in a manner, that promised hini 
little joy jin his future reign over them. < No applause or ap^ 
pnAation was expressed, or could be procured. The very 
kiweat of the people refused the bribes, that were tendered to 
them. An attempt was made in vain to hire the turf-^car- 
viers at the Hague to take the horses flrom the new king^s 
carriage, and draw him into the town. Out of a body of 
eight hundred men, each of whom was offered four ducats 
for his trouble, not one could be found to accept the wages of 
servility-' [Chad.] 

Louis, however, seems to have been desirous of conciliating 
tiie good will of his people. Disregarding his brother^ in- 
junctions, he almost < ceased to be a Frenchman.' He eariy 
declared his resolution, never to aDow of the conscription, or 
abolition of the publick debt, in his dominions. To this re- 
solution he adhered, and the consequence was his abdication 
in ISIO. Soon after this, Holland was annexed to the French 
empire, received its govemour, its prefects, its douaniers, 
and whatever ether instruments bdong to a ^military ty- 
Anny i and the conscription, and the continental system, 
were enforced in all their rigour. The revival of the Neth* 
erlands from this state of political degradation is the theme, 
which Mr. Van der Palm has attempted to celebrate in a 
work combining the graces of rfaetorick with the truth of his* 
tory. ^He compares his country, in her depression, to the 
human body reduced by the rapid wasting of disease, to a 
state of apparent death. The grave is ready to receivie the 
outstretched lifeless form ^-o 

< But one spark of life yet glows in concealment On a sudden 
freed from obstruction by the restoring power of nature, it re- 
kindles and bums afresh ; a new warmth darts through the veins ; 
the bloom returns to the countenance, and strength and activity 

* * Mais ne cessez jamais d'etre Fno^Is.* 
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to the limbfi ; in a few moments, all that was deathlf has Tanish- 
ed, and the wasted yxctim of the rrave appears to our astonished 
View in all the pride of youth, and health and beauty.* 

Tfae'Russian campaign was the first step of Buonaparte in 
his declining course. 

< The Conqueror of Europe,* says Van der Palm, * returned to 
his capital a fugitive, hardly recognized at the gates of his own 
palace. Tet, though reduced in power, his pride was not hum- 
bled. His ambition found resources, where others found despair. 
Men started up at his command. In the fields of Lutzen and Bau^ 
jjcn his fortune seemed for the moment to reyire. But he waa 
weakened eren by his victories ; and under the walls of Leipsic, 
the gigantick power of France waa crushed, and the fate of her 
leader decided.* 

The effects of ttiis bsttle were great and instaataneous. 
Germany was at once enabled to resume her liberty^ for not 
• French soldierwas to be found on her side of tbe Rhine, it 
wai^not so in the Netherlands. Many and powerful reasonsceii- 
curred to induce those, who looked impatiently for an oppor- 
tanity to assert the freedom of that country, to defer awhile 
any open insurrection, and to wait a mwe favoarable moment 
for the accomplishnient of their hopes. The French fbn€tio9- 
aries still exercised the authority of their offices, and though 
iioi possessed of sufficient force to oppose a vict4»*ioiis arroy, 
yet they were strong enough to hold in sobjection a power- 
less and subdued province. As the communication was still 
open, new supplies of men might easily be sent from France. 
All arms were carefuUy secured firom the InhabitanlB in pl^ 
ces, to which they had no means of access ; and all associ^ 
tioiis of families and kindred, from which dangerous combi- 
nations might be feared, were carefully suppressed. The 
people of Holland remembered the tragedies of Hamburgh, 
and they dreaded the repetition of them at Amsterdam, if, by 
a vigorous opposition, they should induce Davoust to join the 
French arm ^ n the Nettierlands. 

But, thodm for these and other reasons, the principal men 
in Hollanvwere disposed to submit a little longer to oppres- 
sion, they were not, in the mean.time, idle. From the time 
of the publication of the celebrated 29th bulletin, all ranks of 
men in the Netherlands seem to have conceived the hope of 
emancipation. 
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^ The diminisbed dread of French power began to amear in the 
refusal of young men, on whom the lot of oonbcriptioa jell, lo sub* 
mit to this* odious exaction. They resisted the force, that was em- 
plojed to dra^ them from their homes, and even provoked the 
cruelty of their oppressors, that they might render tpe French ty- 
ranny more intolerable to Uieir country men. Grave and coDsid« 
erate men, in the mean while, began to talk of what should he 
done, when the moment of deliverance should arrive, and to pre- 
pare the means of controlling the publick enthusiasm, and direct- 
ing it to the wished for result.' 

They even settled the outlines of the constitution^ which 
Was altera ards adopted. 

While they were thus busied in secret, and by slow and 
cauti6u8 steps, placing themselves in a situation to make the 
most of circumstances, the battle of Leipsic gave a new 
spring to their hopes, and seemed to require and to justify mea- 
sures founded on the possibility of a speedy occasion to act. 
To secure an adequate co-operation, whenever they should 
think it eoqpedient to give the signal for a rising, was the 
poipt of most importance. The plan adopted by the confed- 
erates for this purpose is too ingenious to be passed over 
without notice. It is related, not by Van der Palm, but in 
the accurate suid aulhentick narrative of Chad. 

Each individual selected from among his most tried friends 
four persons, to whom, without making them known to each 
other, he communicated the wishes of the confederates, and 
engaged them <to be ready, whenever called upon by him, 
and implicitly to obey his commands/ Each of these, in the 
same manner, selected four others, who made a similar en- 
gagement No one was made acquainted with any thiiig 
more than the final object of the plot» nor did any one know 
the name of any person engaged in it, besides his immediato 
aelector. Every man was verbally instructed, in case of tu- 
mult, < to repair immediately to the spot, mingle with the 
crowd, and there wait the orders of their chief.' Thos wn^ 
four hundred persons associated in a common design^ without 
any one's knowing, or being able to reveal, the name of nM>re 
thanone person concerned in the plot. 

The alarm of the French functionaries, causcdliy the bat- 
tle of Leipsic, hastened the crisis, which the confederates 
would have deferred. In November, 1813, the Ruasians, un- 
der Wintzingerode, bad advanced to Bremen, the Prussians 
tinder Bulow to Monster, and a vanguard of Cossacks had 
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cleared East Friezland of the Fr^oh. Althongli as yet Hol- 
land had been entered only by scattered parties, which were 
oirdered to retreat at the first appearance of a regular force, 
yet great uneasiness existed among the French. The sudden 
passage of the Cossacks over the Issel at Campen, and their 
capture of ZwoU greatly increased that uneasiness. Gen- 
eral Molitor, who commanded in chief in Holland and Utrecht, 
resolved to retire from Amsterdam^^his head quarters^ where 
he had sixteen hundred infantry, all effective men, besides 
cavalry and douaniers, and to concentrate his force in the city 
of Utrecht. Accordingly, on the 14th of November, in the 
evening, all the French troops left; Amsterdam, and were 
transported in boats to Utrecht. The General followed in 
the night. The next morning, the inhabitants gave loose at 
Qnce to their joy and their resf^ntment, and a scene commenc-* 
ed, of which Air. Van der Palm has given a lively descrip- 
tion. We shall endeavour to translate it, though conscious 
that we come short of the animation of the original, 

*In Amsterdam everjr thing lives by commerce. From the ricli 
merchant, who counts his profits by thousands, to the half naked 
Jew, beudiu^ under the weight of his burthen, all receive from 
commerce either j^reat wealth, ahundance, competency or their 
daily support. It is a rich, and copious stream, choked sometimes 
and sometimes exhausted, but of which the branches, that are near- 
est the source, wi)l often continue to flow, when the main channel 
has been long dried up. Napoleon pretended to make war on 
England for the liberty of commerce ; and by that war commerce 
was shackled, deprived of its resources, and utterly destroyed. It 
was thus, that anciently, in hot distempers, the patient was repeat- 
edly bled, till at the moment, when his cure was supposed to 
be complete, he died of mere exhaustion. Infatuated man ! how 
empty nis boast of superiour wisdom ! Could the ridicule of man- 
kind reach him in the island of his exile, it would be the only pun-* 
ishment, he can suflTeron earth. 

<Let the reader imagine the misery of thousands^ once enjoying 
the necessaries and even the luxuries of life, now, after spending 
the last fartbing of their little store, reduced to want and beggary 5 
he will then have some conception of the effects ofFreuch oppres- 
sion. Wa>) there still, here and there, something to be gained, the 
accursed grasp of a douanier was ready to seize it. Seizures and 
confiscations were the carrion, on which these vultures fed. The 
most costlv merchandize, in possessing which they might well have, 
esteemed themselves happy, was burnt. Is it to be wondered at, 
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ttcn, that this impoverished and suffering peorie, the noment they 
learned that the city was delWcrcd from flie French, were roosed 
into action, and thronged together, and made the streets and ca- 
nals ring with wild shouts, with tumultuous songs, and the reite- 
rated crr» which they had so long been compelled to suppress, as 
ft cry of rebellion 2 In a moment, the beloved oran^ appeared. 
AU that could, adorned themselves with it No resistance was 
nade^ibr ^ agents of the police were afraid to leave tfacsr lurk- 
ing plaiees. 

^ Meanwhile, evening came, and every thing wore theseodilanee 
of rebellion. The populace, without a head, became frantick and 
ungovernable. Wherever French eagles or escutcheons were 
seen, they were torn down, and trampled uuder foot. But this 
was not enough to appease their rage. They required a/eu de jots 
of liberty and of vengeance to be kindled $ for with the rabble all 
h gained, the moment they are freed from restraint They besan, 
therefore, to bum the houses of the douaniers along the whole 
iHtitenkant, [street next to the water.] The flames, gleamina 
across the water, filled the inhabitants of the opposite shore wtm 
the most serious apjirehensions for the fate of Amsterdam. 

< At last, the militia assembled for the protection of the dty; 
One of their leaders was Anthony Rheinhard Falck, upon whom 
the French had conferred the office of captain, little suspecting 
the use, he would make of it. He was the soul of everv thins^ 
Aided by his fellow officers, with Col. Van Brienen at th«ir heai^ 
he performed the most important servioes in the progress of the 
revolution. The conduct of the militia upon this occasion shews 
the spirit of the country* They did not check tlie rising, nor in* 
terfere to prevent the burning of the French customhouses, pre* 
tending that they were wittiout ball- car tridg;es. ^ But when the 
Dutch offices, or the ware-houses and manufactories, filled witl^ 
the propertyof the ^vernment, were attacked, they knew how to 
enforce respect, andto prevent olundering and destruction. Thus 
theypreserved whatever was or use to the countrv. 

<lne Governour (Le Brun) was alarnvsd^ and sent for two of 
tiie most eminent lawyers, Van HaU and Waalraven^ to consult 
with them as to what was best to be done. They advised him to 
depart without delay, and with this advice he was well inclined to 
comply. They contrived the means of his safe retreat, and die 
terrified old man asked of them no more. This, at least, may be 
said in his &vouri that he never willingly aggravated the yoke off 
the Netherlands, and that he did all the ^ood in his power. He 
retired on the 16th of November without insult or opposition, and 
was soon followed by the Prefect of Amsterdam, and the Director 
of Police.^ 
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On tlie foBowing day, fbe uproar continued with such in- 
creased violence, that the necessity of immediately organiz- 
ing a temporary government became evident. Thih >^ ork could 
gnly be accomplished by the militia, then the sole guardians - 
of the publick salety. Twenty four citizens, most disidnguish- 
^ for their rank and patriotism, without regard to religious 
or political distinctions, were assembled in the Senate Housoy 
and when seated, they were addressed by Capt. Falck, as 
fi»UowB>-^ 

« I need not describe to you tiie condition of our city. A- 
bandoned by its French rulers (God grant they may nev* 
er return !) all restraint of authority is taken away. 
The wild tumult out of doors, those flames which mount to 
the skies, declare, more forcibly than I can, the universal dis- 
tress. As yet, the iury of the multitude may be restrained i 
but soon it will become confident in its strength, and bid de- 
fiance to danger. Then the day, which should be the first of 
our happiness, will be but the beginning of new misery. 
BaUs and bayonets may disperse the people— but let us keep 
our balls and bayonets for others, than our countrymen. Re- 
Biember too, that to disperse is not to appease, it is by au- 
thority only ttiey can be subdued^ peace restored, and that 
blood spared, which ought to be so dear to us. As long as 
tills people consents to be governed by the French, whom the 
•curse of God pursues, so long will this confusion last. Nay» 
it will grow greater and more ten*ible, and every thing 
will become its prey. But once place a patriotick admin- 
istration at the head of the city ; let those names be proclaim- 
ed, at which ancient authority and confidence will revive^ 
Van der Hoop, Van Bqrtzelaur, Elias, and others ; these 
sounds alone wiU inspire respect, and open the way for hap- 
pier times. Then hope will return, anil with it tranquillity, 
liawless rage will yield to gentler emotions, and thousands 
of bands, now threatening us with conflagration and ruin, 
will arm themselves in the cause of freedom. Accept then 
tiie government of Amsterdam. Do you ask by what author!-' 
ty we ofier it to you ? We could offer it in the r.ame of the 
French administration itself. Elias and Tan Brienen can 
testify to this. But you would not, that it should flow from 
such a source. All that have property or honour to lose, call 
on you to protect them from violence. Your country, just 
starting from her ashes, calls on you to save her. Tou will 
not be deaf to that voice — ^you cannot' 
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The new administration of Amsterdam thought jiroper 
to confine themselves. to the maintenance of order^ without as 
yet openly declaring independence of the French. ^ This/ 
says Van der Palm, * was i-eserred for the generous patriots 
of the Hag^.9 whose sagacious forecast perceived the necies- 
sity of seizing the present moment for the speedy, decisive 
and complete restoration of the Netherlands.* They resolv- 
ed on two things as absolutely necessary. 1. To proclaim 
the Prince of Orange as chief of the Netherlands. '2. To 
annihilate all distinctions of faction and party. At the head 
of these men were Van Ilogendorf and Van Stirum. On the 
17th November, the latter appeared in the streets of the Hague 
with the Orange badge, and proceeding to the house of Sli- 
cher, formerly burgo-master, proposed to him to assume the 
government of the city in conjunction with his former col- 
leagues. The aged magistrate, though pleased with the bold- 
ness of the design, declined to comply, because be had entered 
into some engagement with the French for a convention to 
preserve the peace of the city. Van Stirum too was invited 
to take part in this convention, but he prudently refused, < and 
thus contributed to defeat the last attempt of the French to 
retain their power in the city.' At the same time with Van 
Stirum, the sons of Van Hogendorf displayed their Orange 
ribbons in every part of the city. < The effect was great and 
instantaneous. This favourite badge, almost in the same 
moment, appeared upon every breast and waved before every 
door and window. The whole population was in the street.' 
The air rung with shouts, and the universal joy was demon- 
strated in every possible form. Even the prefect of the 
Hague, it is said, could hardly resist the emotion, and de- 
claring his astonishment at what he saw, he speedily left the 
city.* The French military commander, Bouvier des Eclats^ 
retired with his men and arms to Binnenhof. 

Van Stirum, on returning to the house of Van Hogendorf, 
met there his associates, who unanimously requested him to 
assume the government of the Hague. His first act was to 
cause a proclamation to be read and posted in all parts of 
the city, in which he spoke of the coming of the Prince of 
prange, as already decided, and threatened with severe 
punishment alK wlio should attempt to disturb thepuWick order. 

To give to his administration the gi-eater weight and an- 
tliority, Van Stirum attempted to associate with him some of 
those, who had been in office before the French Revolution. 
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But two mertiiigs called for this purpose were diesolved 
witfaoubsiicoeesy these respectable indfiriduabi bring vnwiUiiig, 
in the present situation of things, to take on theniMlves a 
trust of so much difilculty and danger. It is also probable, 
that tii^ir deliberations were in no small degree inflnenced by 
aletter of De Stassarty the late Prefect, which in the name of 
the Emperor, threatened with severest yengeance all who 
persisted in rebellion, and offered pardon and oblivion to alt, 
who would immediatdy retom to their obedience. But what- * 
ever might hare been the cause, it is thought by Tan der 
WLm to have been a fortunate event, as the existence of such 
an administration might have obstrocied the immediate re- 
Buroption of power by the Prince of Orange, on his return. 

This refusal of the < ancient regents' to take any share in 
the government was however for the time embarrassing to 
'Van Stirum. It was resolved that Van Hogendorf should 
assume the govfimment in conjunction with van derDoisn 
Van Maasdam, in the name of the PMnce of Orange, and 
that Tan Stirum should be commander in chief of the army. 
Qh the 19th of November, Jacob Fagel and Henrlck de Per^ 
poiiclier, two gentlemen possessing the confidence of tho 
Prince, were despatched to London to soHcit his immediate 
return, and at the same time, lest he should ntyt be in Eng- 
land, other messengers were sent to the head quarters of the 
allies, and to other places in Germany. About the same time' 
Van der Hoeven was sent to represent to the allies the situa* 
tion of things in Holland, and to urge their speedy advance. 

Thus far had these patriots proceeded, as it usually hap- 
pens on such occasions, rather driven on by the publick enthu- 
siasm, and yielding to the necessity of the limes, than coolly 
reflecting on the means of success, and measuring their forces 
with the greatness of their attempt But an interval of aw- 
ful suspense was to succeed. The whole force, which the con- 
federates could cpmmand, was divided into two bodfes, call- 
ed armies. The army of Utrecht, commanded by General 
de longe, consisted of three hundred inftintry, thirty two 
volunteer cavalry, and two eight pounders. That of Gorcum, 
commanded by Van Landas, was composed of two hundred 
and fifty of the Hague Orange guard, thirty Prussians, 
three hundred Volunteers, forty volunteer cavalry, aild two 
eight pounders. The French under Molitor, were in con- 
siderable foi*ce at Utrecht and Gorcum, and had they advanc- 
ed upon the confederates in their unprepared state, viithout 
Vol. VII. No. 2. 26 
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ammHiiMioiiy and almost witlrout arnis^ and m yat barAlj va- 
coYcred fima tlie anMMment of aaaodden a ckaage, tiicm im 
reason to believe, that, witli whatever aeal the Diiteh iaigtt 
bave defended themaelTes, they- wouM have been eempriABd 
again to acknowledge ihemastcryfram wham they had rerolted. 
But fortunately the Frendi were not awara of the waakneea 
of their enemy. The detoctioa of a spy in the dty enabled 
the confederatesy by keqiing np the conespoBdenoey ^'€Oft- 
vey $uch impressions of their forc^ as tiiqr flioaght prornp. 
The French were besides intimidated by the confidence, whidi 
seemed to inspire aU ranlEs of the Dutch ; aad'thns their nifi- 
tary operations were confined to the reoapljire of Woeadeii, 
where they were accused of the most wanton craeky towards 
the inhabitants. 

The wind, every change of which the Dvtoh amtiotody 
watebed, continued for a long time adverse to their hopes* In 
the mean while the affair of Woerden spvead a genersi coai- 
sternation. They would perhaps have abandoned the cause 
in despair, had not some oocunreaces of a iMire pleasant na- 
ture enlivened this critical week* Amsterdam at last, on the 
S3d of November, declared for the Prtnce* At the same time 
a small party of Cossacks arrived at the gales of.that city, 
j^ulow consented to march to tim asaistanee of the iH<dlandera, 
and at the solicit^ion of Van der Hoeven, Prince NarischUn 
and Benkendorf agreed to advance with their forces* GencMl ' 
Molitor was thus obliged to ^uit Utrecht, and Amsterdam 
was mlieved from the fear, which his neighiiooilHiod imd ooMk 
stantly kept alive. A letter was reeeived by Van Hogendoff 
from the Prince, and immediately made pobUck, annomieliig 
the preparations of the English to aflbrd them assistance^ and 
his intention in a few days to embark for his natiifte comtry. 
His passage howeverlwas retarded by contrary winds, and 4t 
was not till the 30th of Narember^ that his arrival at Schoe- 
veningen pat an end to the general anxiety, fie tKras received 
with hearty congratulations, and proceeded withouii'delfqr to 
the Hague, wh^ his arrival awakened the mostenthiisias- 
tick joy. The day of his entrance into that city was signal- 
iaed by the caiitace of Amheim by Bulowu On the Sd of -De- 
cember the Prince entered Amsterdam, the ancient capitaU 
where he was prodaimed Sovereign Prince of the N^iwr^ 
lands* 

. TIm) outlines of the constitutioii, which was adopted on the 
39th of Mandi following, had been agreed upon as *earlgr ns 
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the doie of. the year 18ld» at meetingBf |iriv«My had 
for-thia iNupoee by aaiae of the prmd^ infaabilaiits vf 
the Hafue. ItB moat renarkable feature is the change, intro- 
diiced itt the eaeoative braooh of the goTemmeat* The name 
of jpepuMicaaap hitherto so cbenslied by the Dutch, ivas vol- 
untarily ahaadMiad^ and the style and authority of a limited 
monarch vere» witiMNit hia solicitation, conferred upon 
the f nnoeu Nor was the change mefely in name. His pow- 
am^ as Prinoe Soveieign, were much greater, than those^ 
wbioh were attached to tim modest dignity of Stadt-hoMer. 
The main ohjac4 seems to ha?e been, to make the executive 
jnagistrate mareindependent of the States General, which, at 
ibe.sanie time, by giving to the resident burghers a voice in the 
formation of the electoral colleges, the States, both General 
and Frovincial, are rendered more popular in their oriein. 
On the other hand, the depnUes ate no longer governed in 
their votes by the instructions of their constituents, and ques- 
tions are dedded by the majority of voices. 

The act of the Vienna Congrass has added still farther to 
Ae rank and powers of the House of Orange, and in forming 
the kingdom of the Netherlands has again comprehended un- 
der ova government the provinces, which had been separated 
since the :time of Philip. Besides these, the King of the 
Netherlands is also invested with the Duchy of Luxembourg, 
jmdthus Ihs dominions e&tend over tiie whole of that tract of 
Moatry, which has been the eeat of more wars, and contains 
more fertiied places than any other of the same size upon the 
globe. Thnaaus, who says, that, when he wrote, the civil 
jwar had been ragisg in the Provinces of the Low Countries 
thirty three years, declares, < that the country then contained 
iioa waUed dties^ 1 50 large towns, and 6S00 parishes, within 
a circuit of 304 miles.^ What would Louis XIY. have said, 
had he been told, at the time when he was contending with 
Hfdiand and her allies, abent the much disputed barrier, that 
this whole country should one day be united with the Seven 
Crovinces, under the vegtl government oi the House of 
Orange? 

Not long after the annexation of the Belgick Provinces, the 
constitution was revised, and adapted to this new state of 
things, by Commissioners appointed by the King. The pow- 
ers of the King were not much, if at all, increased. But by 
the division of the States General into houses, or chambers, one 
0f them permaneot, with a negative on the othw, but witiiout 
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flie rigbt otmigmlmglMBf a nearer reaamblaiiM^Mif 
ished to the mixed government of England, Many ii _ 
tant rights and privileges are secured to the si^jeei'by tfito 
revised constitution. Among tfaem are the liberty ef the-fHeai, 
the right of petitioning^ tiie inviolability^ of d wv^ttngB^ tha^^ft- 
emption of the person from arrests, and a general elig^hilUy 
to office without distinction of birth or of religioiiB beU sfc ♦*'; 
We cannot conclude without recommendiog to our vu^ttB 
an attention^ more minute than baa commonly beengmByilli 
the history of the United Provinces.' It is to be fv^^ettodf 
that we are without any English Work, proteasing. to- tieat 
distinctly and at large of their commercCf reUgion andliteni^ 
ture. To an American their progress is interesting^ net fin 
much because of any correspondence between their histoijr 
and our own,, though that was thought sniUcinnt to bo 'ttio 
subject of frequent allusion in our revdiotionary wari^-aa 
that they, like ourselves^ are a commercial people, and by fef^ 
severance and enterprize, with natural advantai^ tur iM- 
fbriour to ours, have arrived to a high defp^ee of wtirith, 
and of commercial importance. Before their rei^t from 
Spain, they were already possessed of an extnsitset'tradft. 
The province of Holland, alone, is said, by Guioeinrdi^ ta 
have1ha4» at that time, above eight hundred sUimi oCiOoai!t«M 
to seven hundred tons burthen, besides fishing v^essda'^aMat 
Amsterdaim, five hundred large ships, principally' their oNtaf 
were often seen lying together. ' We have belfore nuHoedthe 
surprising rigidity with which, after their rovoltf tliay^ ex- 
tended tlieir possessions and trade, wresting from the Portob- 
guese their principal establishmentin the£aat» and eveta |MilP8n- 
tng them to the West, and disputing their power.ttt BraaiL 
It has been much the fashion to ascribe all, that the Oaldk 
have done, to the strong passion of gain, which is alleged to 
hold in their breasts the place of every other affection. It fS 
nnly necessary to have read their history, to be convinced Aat 
Aia charge i#nttjast, and that tbey have qualities, ^oth jpab* 
tick and private, which render th^m capable of acts of tiw 
most generous and elevated virtue. 

Nor is there a better foundation for imputing to fhero, as baa 
been often done, a tardihess-bf genius, suited indeed to slow 
and patient labour, but unfit for any of the finer exertions of 
intellect^ and dead to the enchantmfurts of the hesrfcand fanc^* 

* Sec ' Aimab of the trouhleii In the Ncti^lands» fcc A proper mii. sea- 
lomUe mirror to the present Amerieansa* Published st Hartlard, 17fK 
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Tbey tetre|Mdiie<^ liUrtorillLnd, and pciets, and critidts, and 
MiiMrBf irf tbe fli^ class; and these^ not as the authors of the 
IJnl¥eFBal>HfBtoi7 assert^ <Kke gfapes in 8 Aeria and contrary 
totiie «)ual course of nature/ but in numbers, which, when 
ooiiiiideMd 111 H^ference to the si2e and population of the coun- 
try, a^ ttM mceeded hy anjr other nation. A re^ectahfe 
periMHealworfc has indeM' pronounced of them, <that the 
MiMMiBr seem ertr to have chosen the Netherlands for their 
^Tsmte retreat^ ' And though this may be saying too 
flMCb, we are persuaded that in the walks ofgenius and taste, 
tiMir dates are far from inconsiderable. Tfieir langua^, it 
iff true, is harsh and dissonant 'We are assured, however, 
'by Iho0e, who undetstand aD its varieties, that the woH^, we 
hiite been revlewfhg, is an eminent proof, how much a sUlful 
wdriter may do, by attention in the cnoice and arrangement olT 
iAff wwrds, l«im¥ds remedying this evil. Their native litera- 
tare tai^ no doubt, greatl;^ suffered fr6m the habit, which 
flieir scholars have had, of writing in the Latin language, to th* 
negt'ect of tlielre^Km. 

We could wOlingly enlarge upon these subjects ; but we 
mtB afraid «f having already passed our proper limits. Wa 
nhaH^ tterefore, leave Ibi' the present the literary pretensbns^ 
«f fkalhitch, aAd close with quoting the encomium bestowed 
on ilMnr'by their most dbtinguished countryman, to a part of 
wkkb^ at least, we hope this view of their history may have 
pMni ttmm to be entitled. 

. < Thas/ says De Witt in Ws Interests of BoOand, « aredili- 
gBnciff vigSMOB, vrioor and frugality, not only natural to the 
flMlMders thennselves, but by the nature of their countiy^ 
are Mnnnnnitmted to all foreigners, who inhabit amons^ 

A^fr. Vtf • FergusorCs Mronomy, explained npm fiSr Msaa^ 
^/Invtan'^s prindpleSf with notes, ^nd siippUmenlarf/ chofUrs. 
Bu David Brewster, LL. A Fettaw (/the Mmfol Society of 
JEainhurghf and (f the Society qf^ Jtniiquaries of BcoftamL 
Philadelphia, A. Si»41f ^^iZ^ ^ ^^* ^^^ ^^ a4toYoL 
of plates. 4urh^ ifie^fik^ 



Ifp is now sbbuc seventy years since this work first ap- 
peared, and it has, we believe, received no material alteration 

* U •embleqtfe left Mvftei^ Pont tOQJoain cboisi pour asik*' ifi«u det Owfm 
rtiges dti Sai>mUt 16S7< 
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^ce the edition ojt 1770^ this being the hwt Oat wio re- 
vised by the author. It hna parsed thiwigh ten editions in 
iEngland and two in this country. It would be difficult jie 
name a book on Astronpmy that, has had so wtooaive anDir* 
pulation. Its cUeC merit la plainness and penviQliii^<* ttn^ 
q^uires little or no nreparatory slady , and seldopn fieninda Jhe 
reader how many things there are 9lrs»pdy knqwn^, which heiie 
notpermitted to seoy a,^d how jnany yet reinain to be.dieeQverv 
fA. The author indeed is striptly popular not onlyin^fate 
language andstyleip but in his choice of topichsy inUanfKMWW^ 
and in.the genco^ character ai»d fiimitaice of hiS/mind. ^e 
was a inan of little intellectual GultiFati(ia» , and no . eiilaxgnd 
Tiewsofthesutyectsonwhichhewrote* Hewa^piQineipidliilUik 
tinguished for his mechanical ingpnuityi by which hecMteiied 
to illustrate some of the leading phenenenaof. the planetery 
fi^ystem. He made the best use of orreries and.plamitai*ialM# 
which owe much of the little value thcgr possess <t* hhi.ls?e» 
tion and skilL These artifices are^ imy piippev in the Ant 
istages of instruction, or where there are no -other oneHnaeC 
ai?cess to the mind of the learner. Theyavetothe rnomnv* 
fined methods wbathiero^yphicks areti» alphahetieatwritini^ 
The facts which they teachware accompanied widi^a thaHh 
sand erroursanflgDoss conceptions. Wheds,andpinioliaglve 
but a poor idea of the pimple, harmowius operations^fif gm^ 
vity, that powerful aU-pervading eneiigy, by wUdl thecdaa- 
tial fabrick }b connected and sunned. A -meofaanical ptti^ 
rama may represent some (rf the more piwaii^Bnt ^fiMtarea eC a 
city or of a battle ; but there are other pheaa»en%i Mttfdi4( 
does not exhibit, less, obvious indeed, hut of a 4eq»er interest^ 
on which these depend ,. of which we have some tehoea In tta 
works of the painter and statuary. * ^* 

Ferguson professes to teach astronomy upon Sir Isaius NeiP)» 
ton's ]^nci{dest and one learns fhom him about as vmch, .off 
the Principia, as lie learns of the Iliad by reading the at^* 
ments prefixed to the several books, ot*of a play of ShakspeaM, 
by reading the story ou which it is founded. He undertake 
to teach a science, whidi owes all the refinement and perfiecy- 
tion to which it has attained to mathematicks, vrithoot aaqp 
considerable aid from this subaidiaiy branch of kaowledee^ 
It is principally owing to this circumstance* we thinb that ttie 
book has been so long and so much used. The reader ia 
gratified at being able to go through.a work of snch h%h 
pretensions, without Qieet^ng any thk^ that he does not sndem 
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gtandy and without Busptctiiigy fliat lie has not advanced far 
enough to dneoTer where the difiicalties arei or in what they 
eonmst 

We tunfass we were surprhed af seeing anoflier impression 
of this work, edJMd by Dr. Brewster. We thought we had 
made some adrances, not only ixk Ae more abstruse and diA- 
ouH parts of the scienee^bat also in the methods of simplifying 
it, and rendering it inteiligfble and interesting to common 
raaders. Are aU the researches, the improvements, and the 
apeofdations of the last hatf century, by which this science 
has been extended and illustrated, so eMirely lost to the ^rld 
at large ? Are these lights destined to remain forever in the 
•horisMMii to gild only h^*e and Uiere a summit, which lifts 
itself above tiie general level? 

it is time to pi«seMt Astronomy, not 6nly to the senses 
aadthe memory, but to the understanding ajid imagination^ 
to exhibit it not merely as a collection of facts, phenomena^ 
and tables, bat as a deUneation of the progress of the human 
mind« It is no longer to be l^garded as the science of alma- 
nack making merely, as famishing rules to the mariner, tho 
geographer, and ohronolt^ist, but as a history of human ef- 
inrts. qieculations and inventions. 

In the phenomena of the heavens we see a great problem 
hehl up asa sort of chrilettge to every nation of every age. 
It has called fortti the greatest talentik It is the subject, on 
wUob the nndiM^tanding has' been exercised with the most 
bHlKaat sucdpssy and in irhlch we trace the development and 
perfection of some of its noblest powers. It aifbrds a scale on 
which we compare the genius, the skill, and the attainments 
af different nations and of difibi^nt periods ; and what is not 
tiie smallest recommendation to Europeans and the descend- 
ants bf Europeans, it Itetiishes the most indubitable proofe of 
bur intellectual 'superiority over all other people who have 
oaitivated this science. * 

• Thephilosophers of anclenttimes applied themselves to the stu« 
dy oftfae heavens, with the most laudable zeal and perseverance. 
We trace some of their earliest and rudest efforts, and their 
fimtastical taste, in the constellations, the oMest momiments 
cf human ingenuity, monuments which have remained undis- 
turbed by the ' revolution of states^ and untarnished by 
time* 

We delight to look down upon the Newtons and Herschels 
ef former times, struggling with difficulties, which no longer 
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jectsy. which U» uf MPB^ar ia hro^ day light . .. < 

The ancient astronomers hoif^evcri made some important 
dMCQveriesf .tfiey/.#lj,aaced ^Y.eral.fitepi9i toward disenlan- 
l^ng tlu«< mifiiMiy Dia9^ , . But th^ left tba work incon4>lete ; 
nay iw)ve>^tbfar C0W9y^tf4 89i^ £^t mistakes, and came 
fiiiatty to a <x)pclu§io|^ tM.was i^ically jE^^ 

Soon jBfier the jntrqdMion/Qf , Aatnyiomy into Eiurop^ It 
awumed,a.newfoivi. Im tbe^poiirse of one or two centuries^ 
it iaenri^hfid. with niore^.<UfiiP(weTiesi than. all that hailj^een 
i«ade Mbrep. Theihi^yen^ beqoiAe c}uite anoflier spoctiiblei 
not 4»iily to the. im4/»iiti9^diM»>ut to the aensc^^ Kew worlds 
bur^ttupw <MliW»hAf.lu^ ol^^onBae^papd to a thousand tunes 
their fiiroier dinum^ionaj those little.star», that twinkle over, 
our beadSf become immense, glpbes,, with land and w^ter, 
moantajiis and valUeSf. eo^impassed by atmoppheresf enlight- 
ened by jnoonsy and divfirmfi^ by. day and. mght aod.8oiiioier 
9jaA iKintpr» Bcgriod thene .ane other suns, giving, light' and 
lifek to ^ther systems, not a thousand or two thousand merely^ 
but more 4han can bea»yqMiKw4f tt^o imaginatipn! is b^U- 
deredaiftd Icwt in tbe;Attempt to. explore and uithom tKem, 
All space seems to be illuminated, ^devory particle . of )ight 
a world' When welookfQi:auriu|]u with its itttendantplane^, 
^id tJMMBnegaona of biigbtnes^itissc^ely to b& discern- 
ed^ Its extinctioa would make no pecpentible. Void, Hpw 
small then this little spepk, the. Wtl^ wd,.how n^ucl^ smaller 
we who inhabit it Ait' we are 1009:9 than consoled for 'this 
insignificaoce.of onr corpofieal estenMoQ, hy^^^^^^^S^'^^'^^ 
and elevation and.digoity of the qihere of ii^ mind. 

Not4)ply have modarn discoveries e^d^ejoded^jour yiew of 
the heavens* Th^ have uofiilded the order andx^ation of the 
several parts to eaffh ; instead of making the earth the central 
9iid most importantp^ of tbiisysteimweJ^ayegiven this place 
to the sun, which is to the earth as a mountain to a pebble^ 
and restored the earth to the class of planets, to whic^h U is 
fo neady allied by its opacity, its (brmy its ai^nual and dWnal 
motions. We have also annihilated all that cumbrous and 
complicated machinery, which the ancients supposed nece&sa- 
17 to support the planets and to carry them round in their.or- 
bits. These bodies are now upheld without any scaffolding of 
our contriving ; they are borne along self-supported, without 
Boise, witboutinter&rence^and without errour, and all thia by 
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a power ttie most fiimiliar to every one, and according to a 
law the most simple aod the most perfectly adapted to the or« 
der and perpetuity of the whole system. 

In Hie mean time the Eastern nations haTe been engaged, 
by methods and instruments of their own invention in solving 
this same problem. Indeed tliey had made considerable pro- 
gress in it long before It was thought of in Europe. Their 
tiibles refer to an epoch more than three thousand years be- 
fore the christian era^ and it is thought by some, who are 
competent judges^ that they had a highly iAmroved astrono- 
my at this early period. We have but latdy teamed^ that 
what we give Copernicus and Kepler and others the credit of 
discovering was well known before to our brethren of the 
East, and we owe the very knowledge of these facts to our 
attainments in astronomy, and the consequent improvement 
of navigation and the ertension of commerce^ We had been 
admiring the same phenomena, had been praplexed with the 
same difficulties, our eyes had been directed to the same starsy 
and our thoughts to the same contemplations and the same 
results, without any communication with each other. We- 
now welcome them with the more cordiality on acconnt of 
our common labours, and we learn with pride that timugh 
younger scholars in the same school, we have^ have far out- 
stripped them. Our researches have gone more de^y and 
thoroughly into the subject. Our knop^edge is in every re- 
spect more precise and more extensive. We have not trans- 
ported ourselves to the other planets, but we have, as it were^ 
broOght the other planets to us ; we have been able to view 
them as wc view a distant mountain, or a balloon in our at-^ 
mosphere. By the invention of the telescope we have ac- 
quired a power that is like a new sense^-^-^i sense, by which 
space is annihilated and remote invisibfe bodies are brought 
before us and subjected to our inspection. We claim also a 
high distinction on account of our instruments for measuring 
time and determining with exactness the positions of the hea- 
venly bodies. But our greatest boast is the invention of the 
calculus, and the application of it to the mechanical phenome* 
na of the heavens. 

This not only brings before us the geometrical forms and 
dimensions and phases and inequalities of surface of the bear- 
enly bodies, but it reveals the secret cause of their motions ; 
it unlocks this grand orrery, and exposes all the curious and 
wonderful mechanism, by which the parts are connected and 

Vol. VII. No. 2. sr 
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hy wUt h nkfttoii^ m eHnwi«iikfttM; snd ftpj^amit ft ^t agJiuM 
ties proO&e^d And contndM^^ it \t(j% open td liie nalrw^rWw 
4jbn cofl^'or thkt «pHii]Sf ftf iHridi tiie opefatkMis of this tttsft 
macldtie at« tuinlnttthiedya'spriiip whose poii^wktitfm^iioiis^ 
laxatim, orintermisiian, or limits - <Niiy, it does mMel^'it 
informs ^s not onlj^ of the pres^ ntlift of thiflgs- aMllM^ 
hot of what hds been, snd wHtt W tor be. It enftbhte iil/|f ^iil^ 
irare^ to tntn thisinftcliine <)itfi%iilires^'tolM*iiqs'b«ek the ii^ 
ftet af^ ttest^ ttid to Mil oil tlMe^fft iuNrto ebiireViAtMoe 
the actnmtolatedeflbct efcaiisesthroQ^hthowandfii^Pj^M^ 
and which teipaire mady thousand ' of yeaiil Tor iMir tifl 
developmeirt, and of canses^'tiMi, whose infiuenecf tnahM^ i 
part of oar phyakid condition, and far feltat otir flredidM. " R 
ii,inshoH,totimeirhatthetele8(^1«^t04(|mce. - li'^iMi^ 
ports Mittto the iinnlenrtt^ 6f durttion^ and we 'kdk^Mdt 
apon tfae'ibw moments' tttoked by the hbfeoty cf tett> Ur wit 
look d6wti fhmi^ the'tttarir upon the Ettle scene oThfii'lHAlta- 
tfon. • • ...••.... ;.>•»- I -> 

* We have spoken ^ofHie 'charscter^rfFergosoh*ti worir^ wiislfr 
ered as a popiOar treatise. We fdlowthatft eofltaktaa goet 
deal of instruction, and In a style that is adapted to a MrteU 
class of readers. Bnt iAncif astMnomy, 4ote hern (^ an M^liss 
has comets he an accomplishment, an important pirt^cf ialU 
intellectual disclpllnei we rNjoire and ought to liifteWi^ 
different kind of a book. Much improvement we are 6 ott gil t »it» 
might be made In point of perspicuitjr by more attentlefcl A 
arrangement and method; -The subject wuuM adnstt <»f ft alyie 
lesB^repulsireto persons of calttvatod minds anitl prtife'MMh 
ing, than that of the greater part of our sdentMck treaHaea. 
Much yet remains, we think, to be elTected in tills depart* 
ment of literary labour. ^ 

We do not expect to see the elaborate researthtferbf^iiar 
great afirtronomers hy any magtck of words broagfat iMAxtibt 
reach of oommen^aders. If W€ were to be risiMhby Un 
Miahltant of* another planet, we should probably bcfaMb to 
hoWno commuttteations wUh him except by very slow degrees^ 
as we learn to communicate with' the deaf and Ainib. *8o it is 
wHh a person, who makes greatdiscoveries of an tnteietitail 
nature in this. *%>» possef^ ourselves of them we muiM: ttm 
eofW? ^hera ourselves. W% may derive aid and fhcilMea IMm 
ttiese, who have gone befbre us. But no interpretattoit'il to 
be looked for, whkli will save asHie labmir of tMrfuag. 
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pect ooimt bor iiKonsht doioif . ^TM-wi^yf, hoiiievcri oaf Ini 
enocvliieiaad adorMdy andrttidfip^ shorter and mm agree* 
aide byaocietjr*. It woiildraqMim* aepoiid Newton to dia^ 
dose .to thejwoiid* what Jtue a^ a few ethetB have unftdded 
efi^. to their awa ikiiods. . : •. , 

^t Urn gpfA imderatoadk^iiod letlQW^lupy* which now M 
ItaHpllr. iuute All classy j(»£iiKlli ,pi Jettora^ like iateroourae 
betwean 4udjividm)a. of (Ufij^i^t natiaw^of 4i&reiit laa- 
giia§ea i^idjBodjWKof «hiiiUi\g^«wili tao^t^^i^iQll^ thf^ai 
|»ieack#iberj>8yulto.r«^er«tto.trea8ar^,q(^ caajimoti 
totherNBt- .lia^wMgeand. taato^,»bQ,iDora frequeotlar 
pnitad. aiid,ix¥wief wide&,4^iwed« . . The lapaa of a four orator 
ipea hapi chsaged 4iherlfiae iijf socaMy^ and gb:ea it tbe.aaiMct 
itf jateUigrac^ i^fify^ ^ chearfidBaaa. Xitoratiice ia be^ 
imai^Kthetesiiieaa of tbe.wop^d fa4>&ptain Bii^^ 
• cetrtaui atjie ef dsoBSy haajeoaia tob%i«Gkoned Mumg the 
jyeceapariea oC fifef and thia portion ia every day becemiag 
greater and greater. The man of fortune and rank^ the fine 
genti|0man and tlw fine My^ an4 the aaan.fif baaini9aa» are 
Mch Qhiiged9..wl|B(har Jie.will or a^t^ to fiay hia tr&>iito to 
coatom. yf^ are. lender a c^oaqriptioii, that aUowa no eubatk 
tate^ hut nevwaa tba,|ieWNMl acUveaarvioa oC a confiiderable 
peopoHtoR^; qS tbor G^mnHUiitjr* . £rec7^ body is beginning to 
aeadf to ioacnty to niaiMs e ap eri mantgjmd fpaeidatoj The raea 
iaihrangedf anjevaqr day, adda^n^w coniprtitogaw What will 
be the ultimate fruite q£ all tbiSf. it is idle to coi^B^tme. « It 
^mefiiwiaatobesangainey andiunphilosophiaal todeq^r/ 
If^iat mafi be.dene^ we can beat judge, by what baa already 
been accomplished* The AJpa have b^npaaaed byjin arm.y 
ijpcambered with the heavy implements of war. Who knows 
6ut tiiat the heights of science inay he i^aled by the multir 
tode, who now ganrey. them $^t a distance, and that a high- 
way may be opened fiur the curioiia but lesa hardy travelbi^ 

It remaina to give some |u:cxmi^t of the additiona to the 
iwori^ before np by the Editm*. They aire intepided to aupplf 
tbe4efocte of tiie author by bringing up tba history <tf Aata^ 
Amy to the present time. They consist principdly of a aMra 
deaamption of tha^optical discoToriea of the last half oentnry^ 
and 9i the theories that hanre^ been proposed respecting theau 
These ^BCoveri»B rdato to the Ato new |danels> tbespoto on 
the sunt the inequalitiesy-atmosphere and other phenomena of 
tibe Moottj Mercury^ Venus, and Maipy and the immenae tracta 
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8fMiiN» raqr gaoend tmomtakoiii'giiVM «C tte abeiMtimi 
of tiiehmf«il!f bedMSrtkeMtalien of tte eartuns aib^ ^dM 
precwBian of the tqubmsmi aiHl'Tftrittion of the obKqoity of 
the ocliptick. Tlieoe sre mairf of them com^led anew from 
original papers in Eng^sh, French and German^ and in gene- 
ral, so fiur as we can Judge, from Chose, which are the mostre- 
cent and of the best autliority, but w|th very little labour oa 
the j^art of the compiler. The informatu^i that |b given is for 
the most part in a crude states- The busiaess of ^^Mideosoig 
and elaboratiu it, reiaaiiip to be yerfoTraed-lqr thOvceadeKi 
We have loi^. /detaUsipf obMrvatiwa fiwoi. Dr. Hanobil ud 
Schroeler, c^ied Mtat. fuU JomMi, 41iat'«ie Kif tasy UMb 
vako to the gMeraLstiidHiit. M#fe than a fouvfli jmct of 
these add^anacoaaistoaf mere taUes of tfia obseraer^ 1^ 
utSBf the aahfltattoe -of whicb might hav^4ieeii eomtahied tat^a 
few pages, bat which not one-reader in a htm^^ wouM ev- 
er think of sifting fbr himself. These are of use onlr to the 
astroMomiBr, and ought to be confined to books of reference. 
They H^re proper enough In the En^yclbpedia, edited by Dr. 
Brewsier, from which these supplementaiy chairs are prin- 
cipslly taken. 

As much of the information^ which Dr. Brewster haa here 
collected, is not to be foimd in tbe common works oii iMvoaor 
my, WQ shall whioiii a nwahar of ap^tracta, ho& oat aeoouiit of 
the^noveUy of the asattavv tadas a ^Mimfln of mte** fits 
book contains . i Di 

The following are Dr. Brewster's introductory rs» 
maaksr and gamBfal-vlew of the progress of AstrMioaiyv sihce 
tho.tiam of Mr; P«pgatom i ... 

< The great additions which astroiiomy has lately receive4, have 
given a new form to this interesting science^ and extended our 
knowledge Car beyond the^^ limila of the syatem which we inhabit. 
The discovery of fiye primary^ and eight secondary planets ;— 
the determinatloD of the motion of our system in firee space ;— - 
the reference of all the celestial phenomcQa, and particularly of 
the inequalitiea arising from the mutual action of the planets, to 
the sim(ile law of gravitation ; and the ccmsequent improvement 
of our astronomical tables, form a lasting monument to the iodus* 
try and genius of their authors i and, mark tbe pbse of the first, 
and the commencement of the present century, as the most bril- 
liant periodiatlie hisairy of astronony* 

For several of these important discoveries, we are indebted a> 
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Ui0 tftiftUilAs. of $i»t«JBOf Mki dtt.the taMftiteft - «tf Ibe Q eoggli im 
SMnsJ*; Th» 91ICC4S9 of tia«» ofMMed aiUmoiMr g»to birtb 
tQ a, spirit of.obs^rvfttix^ udinquirsri viiieh w«8 b^fWe mtkamnu 
TheiiofMrepabavA been explored witlitbe nett unveaikd atiir 
duity* apd this laudable zeal for the advanceoient of aatiooonigr 
has b^en crowned with the discQvery of /our oev f Uoeta* 

These additions to the science do not merely present us with a 
tt^ insulated facts similar to those with which we were formerly 
acquainted.' They exhibit to us ne^ and unexfiected fihenomena^ 
mhkh dt9troy that harmony fn the tclat aygtem which appeared 
M $ke magfUtttdet mmi di^tmicek •/ ihefUaneti^ ttnd hi the form 
mtd jt—iMn*^, thtir^4trbi»$.' The-aix ptonets which formerly 
flamposBd* th6 •yatem^ .- wero iplacad «t somewliat tegular distances 
ten»tlie aon*' .Tkey*mavedifom wcsttoeMt^ aai^it sucbimer- 
vidik«i^ to iMPmnt any e g tm^e din ary deian^nmata which might 
ariae fraaa ifaM? mMiial i^Qllcm* ThmmafniiadMf loo^withtlia 
exceplioi^ qf Saturn {and Mara,} increased with their diatanee 
from the centre of the aysteiuy and the exceatrieity,- as well m 
the ihcUnatipix of their oi^its» was coisipiiratively smalL lo the 
present system, however, we find four very s:paall planets betweeu 
the orbits of Mars and Jupiter, placed at nearly the same distance 
from the sun, and moving in t^rry excentric orhita which inter- 
sect each other, and are greatly inclined to the plane of the 
eeliptick. The satellites of the Qeorgium Sidus, too, move neisr- 
ly at right angles to the f^liaie of his orbit ; and what is still more 
sUrprtsingV-the ^direction of ^hetr motite is opposite- to that lO 
wUch^U the olh«* pIsMts^ whether primwry or seeoiidary, cir« 
colate round their respective centres/ pp. Idl, 1S3# 
-»■,•. ... • . » , 

OnBvAVifaMrJii^fliiiiMAthefiul^ectof them in a 

aobacquetttchaptor, and states a coiQectwe of Dr* Olbem r^ 
specting them, as flie foundation of an hypothesis of his own, 
rMiitit^ to th^ origin of met^rick stones. 

< The existence of four planets between the ort>it8 of Mars 
and Jupiter, revolving round the sun, at nearly the same distan- 
ces, and dlffenne from all the other planets in their dimbutive 
rise, and in the fi>rm and portion of their orbits, is one of the 
most singular phefkyftxena in the history of astronomy. The in- 
compatibility of these phenomena with the regularity of the plan- 
etary distances, and with the general hartiion^ of the system, nat- 
urally suggests the opinion, that the inequahties in this part of 

* This planet with us is geDendly calkd Herschel, in the Kautlsal Aim 
nunack the Georgian^ oa tte coi^iiKnt of Eurape, XJianut . B. 
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tiiii jii t i ^ Iran Blsi^Qdiidiiv. i 

oQCie wittcri hotwem Mim awL Jupitairi . l£ «a . p<t] 

todies CO bo iii49P<odeat i^an^. vdiqrvaiiM bys^* 

wl;priguiaUy,£Dimi.o9C^ their 4mmitiTi» tbo, /4<afm^«i;f<;9ff 
iw^fTy and^iDcUoMioD cl tfaair.Qicfcd^H andthw nwiiyrtma imei^ 
iecdooa, wfacf pvojoctMl ooxbe plan^ j^f tbiB,^pti«»^afi?fii^iyii«^ 
€9ia ab%oluUly mAq^oA/c ^w^^riie^ Jurin^i^ 

But if wa admit tbe i|igrpQthQM.tb«tthpae planeu^iji^l^^ 
of a larger body^ «bicl| ckci^lalad.smiid.iiiv 8i|% iii9iiH|riq^jilHq 
«rUt of the giwateat Jfragmmt,. the,af8te«i r^fcuf^ii (a mrf4|BMnll 
we diacover.a acg^tei; tprogacaiipp jD^tba diatayyi ^rftly jltwaat^ 
and agfmndhannfnjFiB.tlM^for«i.*aad.poidtiQKi,oili^ 
To a iniod capable^ of .fireUtifi tbe r 



_ sioccaof; 

omat hafo no' aoiall degree of weigbtt aAd^-eBigblJ.bia ' 

tiwalelj* howeTOB} oobkfk.io^ giiiilmiee nierdjr ^ Ufaakgfc^ 
raaaooing. The .elemeotatof ;Uie noi^,pia|»etaiiU|^^i|iJpiM^Mr^ 
end dftfect amguioOQUii dnm^ ivmk the artfcfiifiic%..a9i4«iMaiioa* 
tionof th^orbit%.«id from the iioai^aaf theu. peiiMJqpydH 
Mdea» aod aU coiicumeg «a slj^ev tbii^ ikp feuajieiryplaiwti^|||» 
dbeigod fieom.ooe'pQiiitoCapa^.aBd hafv% the|e^iN*e»bq«»i«|9i) 
iaallyeombinedaftAlar^r body. ; «i . j .^f 97* 

^ Ta these arhe. aseacquainlod vith phrrioal,|«|tpa||mvi|yi 
leedleaa to itete the- difficult of Jipeeatainiag t\i9^1fff^i[ pj^ 
bodies, whose Bsaasea aoe kBowa* amd wbkh haao.#tiwgo^ftini4 
one commeo node;, tritb vetociti^giiQa»Jii fyiaitHr. f^Wifc- 
tioo. TbiaproUem ia vrnch inore perplexing tb9ntth%i;(ahrihi|lH 
jted prdblem loi thiee.bodiea, fpd ia therebve. bcyondrubftj^ni^ 
of tbeaaast Kfieedaaa^s. It as <w>ldiffieii»jJhoiiiwrffc»aa- 
oertaios in geMnO, the ^o o aeq y eacea tbaCwoiM mmim ^^^ 
bursdog of a planev mi :tod|»temiiie.j«rithiA eesHmillpilii)^ 
form and position of the orbitsy in wbicb the larger ftagBsaata 
mndd voTolf t louad the J8m» . ^'^ -ri r m z 

« When the phnet ia bAira^^iii^ne^eBJ^y aoine^eiiQaibftMicihM* 
pable of overcempg tbeifl^uUialattractkn^ Iheiif^giMiil^Jll^^ 
obvioua that the Uiikw fiag^i^ot will v^m^yf^u^.tf^immf'^ 
fioa the explosive i»iiee, and willytbercAMreifOiilMPkiA tmm^ 
deMatiogiesathanaoyotherof thafragoswita Irqm.^Pliiml 
path of Ihelarge planet 1 whHe theifat^ fnagmenli»ib^SHii*ofii 
off with greater velocity* waU levolve in-orhi^jatflw^Mioeiilriov 
and more inclined to the ecliptic. New»the eoeentiicitir oC Ceaag 
and Vesta ia neatly one«tweUilMf tkeirtoean dtstancsii i^0$^ 
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Of^MffiMir IKI gnOhi fsmnBeit]; aiid* the eceeBfridtj 
tfT Ftfk'wtt Aim Ii; one4bartti rf their mean distance, the eceen- 
mtih &fFiiUt8 bHw a mie mater [sniallerl Oum UuiofJiam. 
WiadbMtf tboif^tre npect« from thetlieory* that Pallas and Jaao 
arolM' ie etesichriiM^ tmaller Oan Cere6 and Vesta, and thai 
Cetift stamM' he fte lar;^ fragment, and shonld have an orbit 
t^aUt ftnal^ug in ec^ntncitjr and inclination than that of anj of 
Aft- aalsHer fraj^^ts t<i the other planets of the system. In so 
ftrasHhis dliihefers of the^ new planets hare been measured, the 
(Aot*fis«oseiMlni^ycoiJflnaMfy According to 

N'/ ftdhd^', the diameter of Ceres is IGS miles^ while thtt <tf 
PaJiA hi bnlt 8D: The observations of Schroeter make Jan^ em^ 
iUtfMjftM IJUM'CM^ f and though thfe diameter of VesU has 
not tett a^cnratdj ascertained, jet the intensify of its tight, and 
tUrcifvdntabttee of iti bring dtstinetf jr viiible to the naUd ertf 
aMrMMDgfmofbftatH exceeds in magnitode both Pallas and Jn* 
M The iCrildng reseimbhuice between the two il^sser fragmentSy 
Mlil' %nd* Juno, in their mmntades, and in the extreiM eeca^ 
MMf af Iketr o^difo, would tead ns to anticipate similar resem« 
bhtfio^n'tt^position of ^eir nodes, in the place of their perihe* 
^ tnd i^-tte inclination of their orbits ; while tlie elements rf 
Otrm ittd' Vesth should exhibit similar cmncidences. Now, the 
tMAMm oTCeres is 10^, and that of Vesta 7^r while the in- 
cttHftian^f hm n m^ [ld»], and that of Rdtas 94*; the tW9 
gicator fragments having nearly ^sameindination, and keepinj^ 
nei^ ^te* 4^tiptkvirfiU^ th^ ksmr fragments diterte from Ae on- 
gln^ Mh^ «nd risa^to a geeht bright above the ednptic, and fat 
itotbVte orUts 6f ail the other jriinets in the system. 

«tethi$poiltion tf the ^odes, we percrivc the sane coinridenca* 
1M «ffUtt Itf Mllas and Jano cot the eclipse in the same pointy 
Mt^Hie iMei^ Ceres and Vesta mre n&ifar MtUmi. 

« if all ttofhigmenis^f the original pteiiet had, after tiia etplo* 
MMf iMnnttraated to the larger fragment, it is obvious that my 
UrtkMwI^vM^eia the same orbit, and consequently have the same 
peMwItMik If the fragments received a sli^t degree of diveigen* 
cy from the explosive force, and moved in sonarate orbits, the 
peitfl8i#Afei^ perihelion would not osincido, and their separatioa 
wonldl'kimase with the divergency of Ae fragments* But, since 
alt IteiPagments partook df the motioo-of the primitive planet, the 
angle %f fflv^rgency aaaM never be very great f and therefore wo 
sbwild -expect that all the perihelia of the new pbnets wonld be in 
the saina marter of the heavens. TkUf th$€nt^ieal dedueium i$ 
mosf wmmrfiMjf cm^ftrmed h/ ^fbtermHan. — ^-^*^ All the perihriia 
aiwHitliesamo somieircleyandall the aphriia in the opposite semi* 
etrcle 9 tivi ptfihelias€tho tarolaifar fragments, Ceres and Vest% 
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being near each <»fher [76^ distent], as vaiiAi hareli^n esnpectad, 
wUie there is Ike mne protitnity [60*] between the perihelia of 
the lemr fhigments, lUlaa and Jano. 

< These fingalar reaetnUMiGesin the motiotts of the greater fi«g- 
ments, and in tfaoeeof the Utmr fragments, and the striking cefai- 
cidences between theory and observation in the ecc^tncity of 
their orbits, in their inclination to the ecliptic^ in tiie pooitioB of 
their nodes, and in the places of their perthelta, are pbenomeiia 
which coald not }>os8iblj result from chance, and which concar ts 

Srove, with an evidence amounHng almost to demonstraUim^ that 
le four new planets have diverged from one common node, and 
have therefore composed a single planet. 

* Let us now proceed to consider the other phenomena which 
might be supposed to accompany this great convulsion* When the 
o^esioii of tne planet was overcome bj the action of ^e explosive 
force, a number of little fragments, detached alens with the greater 
masses, wonld, on account of their smallness, be projected with 
Tety great velocity ; and beins; thrown beyond the attractiOB of 
the larger fragments, nugbt fiul towards the Bardi when Mars 
happened to bein the remote part of his orbit. The central pafts 
of tne ori^al planet being kept in a state of high compression by 
tiie supeimcumbent wei|^ and this compressing force being re- 
moved by the destruction of the body, a number of Cesser tira|(- 
ments might be detached from the larger masses^ by a force aiaa- 
lar to tlie first. These fragments will evidently be thrown off 
with the greatest velocity, and will always be separated from those 
Mirts which formed the central portions of the primitive planet 
The detached fragments, therefore, which are projected beyond 
tiie attraction of Sie lamr masses, must always have been torn 
from the centnd parts of the original body ; and it is capable of 
demonstration^ that the superficial or stratified parts of the ptaael 
could never be prcgected from the fragments which they aocou- 
pany. 

< When the portions which are thus detached arrive within the 
sphere of tiie Earth's attraction, they may revolve round that 
body at different distances, and may fall upon its surfiice, in con- 
sequence of a diminution of their centrifugal force ; or, being 
struck by the electric fluid, they may be precipitated on the 
Earth, and exhibit all those phenomena which usually accompany 
the descent of meteoric stones. Hence we perceive tlie reason 
why Ae fall of these bodies is sometimes attended with explosions, 
and sometimes not ; and why they generally fall obliquely, and 
sometimes horizontally, a direction which they never conld as- 
sume, if they descended from a state of rest in the atmospbe(e, 
or had been prcjeeted trom volcanoes on the the surbce of the 
jlSarth.' pp.488— 494. 
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We quote tbiSf not because we coneider the lQr||oUieMibe(« 
advanced as at ell probahfis^ but as m instaaceof theloos^ie^ 
inaccuracyy and extrayagance of ]>t« Brewster's statemento 
9afi reasoniiiy» Tbis whale aigiiflieiit ia obvioiisly binlt up« 
an thie sn^^osittM of a known and ter y narked difference in 
the maigBitadsa of Ceres and Yesta^ compared with those cf 
Pallas and Joaoy by which the eccentricity of the orbits of the 
latter^ and their deviation from the plane of the ecliptick are 
to be explained. The lighter bodies it is presumed would 
suffer the greater aberration. The similarity also of the or- 
bits of the first twOf and of the last two^ is supposed to arise 
respectively from a similarity in their masses <n* quantities of 
matter. But the diamters of Ceares and Yesta* as given by 
J9r. Brewster, are 10^ and 2Sa miles respectively^ tSA thoaa 
of Pallas and Juno» £099 and 14£5«* 

Now these are far from corresponding with the known 
elements of the orbits. The observations of Schroo^rf as 
given by Ddambrey for three of these planets^ considered as 
reduced ta the mean distance of the earth from the sunt are 
for Ceres 3^853'', for Pallas 4*504^ and t^r Juno 3«097". At 
this timer Yesta was not known. Its apparent diameter has 
since bemi estimated at 0*488'' by Schroater. According to these 
observations, and'they are those which Dr. Brewster profes- 
ses to use« the smallest of the four are Juno and Yesta, of which 
the latter is not one sixth part of the former, and not one eighth 
of the larger of the other two. Yet Dr. Brewster speaks lUl a- 
long of Ceres and Yeste, as the two largest, andPallas and Juno 
as the smallest ; and grounds the whole of his speculation up- 
on tbis assumption. < The striking reiemUance,' says fa«» 
< between the two smaUw fragmente, Pallas and Junoy in their 
magnitudes,' &c. Again he says, < It is obviauif that tlie 
larger fragments will receive the least impetus from the 
explosive force, and will therefore circulate in an orbit de- 
Tinting less than any of the other fragments, from the 
original path of the large planet, white the smaller fragments, 
being thrown off with greater velocity, will revolve in or- 
bite more eccentrick and more inclined to the ecliptick/ 

His mode of reasoning, if it could be regarded as sounds 
taken in connexion with the actoal magnitudes of these plan* 
ets, would overthrow the hypothesis, as will be evident by 

* Dr. Henchel's estimates for Ceres and PaUts, are 163 and 80. 
Yol. YII. No. 2. 28 
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liking for a rooment at Dr. BrewiBtei*^8 own account of the d^ 
ments of their orbits. But* in the first pbicey it should be itt* 
G^lectedf that the observatluns of the apparent diameters^ from 
which the supposed magnitudes are deduced, cannot be conmd- 
eredy as by any means certain. These litUe bodies appear like 
mere points, even with good telescopes ; and to undertake to 
compare their magnitudes, is like undertaking to compare tbe 
qiider's most attenuated threads. Vesta may be seen by the 
naked eye ; and yet, Dr. Herschel says, he could not perceive 
the real disc with a power of 636, Besides^ we believe,* that 
this supnosition, with reeard to the origin of the small planets, 
is considered as attended with insurmountable difficu]tie8.-v* 
Lagrange, indeed, favoured the suggestion so far as to calcu^ 
late the velocity required to project tliese bodies, and. .he 
found it about twenty times that of a cannon ball. La^Jaoe 
takes no notice of it in the last edition of his System of the 
World, in which he gives some account of these new plane^i^ 
Biot says, that, < the theory of attraction shows tliis bypotihe- 
sis to be inadmissible, because the same explosive force woold 
give to the different fragments, proceeding from the aaine 
point, unequal projectile velocities ; from these velocities there 
would result an inequality in the longer axes of their oibifs^ 
which is contrary to observation.'* 

Lastly, we have to complain of Dr. Brewster, for repce* 
sonting these new planets as so very anomalous and subver'- 
siveof the order and harmony, that before existed in the ao* 
lar system. He frequently speaks of their eccentricifies, as 
particularly remarkable, and a circumstance by which thejr 
are distinguished fram the old planets. How he could fall iiK 
to such a mistake, it is difficult to conceive ; for, aecordiflig 
to his own table, that of two of them is about one fourth of the 
mean distance, and that of each of the other about one twelftl^ 
while the eccentricity of Mercury is one fifth, and that of 
Mars about one eleventh. Two of the new planets, therefort^ 
have orbits less elliptical than those of Mercury and Mara, 
and very much less than that of the former ; and the orbits 
of the other two exceed that of Mercury in this respect onjjjr, 
by the difference between one fourth and one fifth. The new 
planets, thei*efore, are clearly not distinguished as a class 1^ 
this circumstance. 

• Tlie semitrans verse axes of their orbits are for Ceres 2^67406, Pallis 
^r67592, Juno 2-667163, YesU 2*373000, that of the earth being I; 
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The incHnaium of their orbitB is a more disliiictiTe feature* 
They each depart farther from tte ecliptick, than any of tii^ 
old planets, but this excess with respect to one of them. Yes- 
tat amounts only to a small part of a degree, and In no in- 
stance is it so great, as exists between Mercury and most eft 
fte other old planets ; so that if a line is to be drawn with re^ 
ference solely to this dement, it ought to be drawn so as to 
include Mercury and perhaps Venus— almost any where, rath- 
er than between Mercury and Vesta. 

The magnitude of the new planets has been considered as . 
the most remarkable feature about them ; but if we may rely 
on our estimates, they bear a greater proportion to the smaJlel* 
planets before known, than these do to Jupiter and Saturn.-^ 
Ceres, Pallas, and Juno according to the best obserratiohb 
are in point of bulk about one seventh of that of Mercury : 
whereas Mercury is only one twentieth of that of the earth, 
and the earth, only one twelve hundredth of that of Jupiter. 
If the planets are to be divided into two classes on account of 
their difference of magnitude, the line is sufficiently well 
marked. The first would comprehend ovif Jupiter, Saturn, 
and Herschel, and we should be obliged to form three or four 
classes in order fairly to exclude these unfortunate strangers 
from our society, and put them by themselves. 

We think, therefore* since the points wehave stated have been 
regarded, as the most essential, that we may consider the ques- 
tion as settled, and conclude, that there is nothing to be ap- 
prehended from this accession to the number of planets, eith- 
er as to our own dignity or the order and harmony of the 
system* We think moreover, that it is not very consifitent 
in Dr. Brewster to undertake to vindicate the order and har- 
mony of the system, by supposing, thatthat order and harmony 
no longer exist ; that the constitution of this system was such, 
that a large and beautiM planet, after pursuing its course reg- 
ularly and quietly, vrtth a proper obliquity and ecccnfrici^ 
for many ages, all at once burst like a bomb shell, and 
spread around its powder and dust for many millions of 
miles ; and that, instead of it, we have now, and are to have 
henceforth, these miserable little fragments driven at random 
through the celestial spaces without any regard to analogy or 
Itness. When, or by what power this explosion took place, 
or what became of the inhabitants, does not appear. If any 
of them should happen to accompany portions of their mUah 
solum to our earth we should probably learn something more^^ 
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- Dr. Btewstorvaciffs kiuolher fkuct im this li|i;p«j|teflb 
to eaq^MB a €Vciiin8taaoe> wUdi we Iummi not noticedt ham*^ 
4y» that two ef 4he mem plaMis have very eiteiiaife etiMH 
fkeresi while the olhor twe have appapeefly- amie. He. adr 
MilBy that this is A difficaMy not easily acoomted fe^ 
soppoBitioii that they were once ofaited* He takes eccasioai 
therefiore^ fi^m a oooiet pasBiiig somewhere near the reicioa 
of the paths <rf these hodke^ ahoiit the year 1770» to fiiroish 
the extra quantities of this fluid. This reminds as af the 
rosMntick days of WhistoD* 

For our own parts* we sre perfacfly ready 4k> receive these 
•odestial gaests, and as many nereas may present theoseLvei^ 
MS bona fide planets and intitled to all the consideratlMi and 
respect, which we p^y to oar older aasociatas, and so (kr 
Ireni marring the beanty and order of ibis asaociationy tpwbioh 
we beloagf we think that they add te it by adding to its varied* 
It was once thoaghtthat the planets'ooald net eKceed seven 
in number* either becanse there are seivn stars in a romarki* 
able chister* or becaese there are seven nrasical divisHMa in 
flieoctave, or for some otiier reason about as good. The^is^ 
covery of the pliinet Hershel prtnluced ahnest as great a de«> 
rangemeiit as that of the smaller planets. It was another 
exception to the gradation of maghttade fellowing the in- 
<»^ease of distance. It was an interruption to the law of^pe- 
cifick gravities decreasing with the distances. Its satellites 
were found* in violation of all analogy* to have their orbits 
nearly perpendicular to theecKj^JL* and what was still woirs^ 
they performed their motions contrary to the order of the signs. 
'We benn to be reconciled to these appaient aaomaliesrnnd 
fntnre discoveriesraay erect them Into ralea All this preoeeds 
from oar notions of what is wderiy* hafmaaietts and fit* be* 
ing dmved fttmi oar limited knowledge* frem a little narrow 
system in oofr own minds* which every new discovery requires 
to be altered and re-adjosted* or to be taken entirely to pieces 
and made over again ; and it is not the least of the advanta- 
ges of the study of Astronomy* that in so many instances ft 
exposes our partial views and lurking prejudices. The^dls- 
cipline has an influence beyond the sphere in which it is re- 
ceived. We bring a more liberal mind to other inquiries. 

Tliere is another speculation, in which Dr. Brewster main- 
tains that the sun is not inhabited* as some have been led to 
suppose from the observations of Dr. Herschel* which indicate 
an atmoaphere and strata of dark and luminpus clonds elevat- 
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givM^ im tiMit tiiQ iakftbttaoto /wouUlit {iradaM ftoralb^ 

ceftiM to Ae tawof ^pacttckgniirHieB, fergcitiiig, that time 
gpecifick gravities have, been certaiiily dtftmmned onAj widi 
respect tb those fllaiiets that have satellites. We are not dis- 
posed to enter into a discussion of this qaestion, bdievlngy as 
we do^ that we have not tihe materials for forming kay satis- . 
fiM:tory conclusion on the subject. 

We shall give a few extracts as specimens of Dr. Bi^w-i 
flier's manner, when his aim is merely to instmcL His style 
tmoB a strikii^ contrast io that of Mr. FwfftBna, 

<it appeart^ that the funar swAfee i% nectorfj dhrersl&ed wliU 
f#0tetwd «avities, buf that amtfptnAH^it aM^dfadn^ifllMd from 
ethers bjr Aeir wpeikair IMminaAan* The dark parts -of the- 
Moeo-s diac4ire alwaj's wneofb) and «ppai«n% le^l ; while the 
teaamms povdons ^e elevafleid tvaetSy which dHier rise imo -li%li 
iBoiBNBbi8» «r sink Isaa deep and estteoaive o»vttiea. Thefeneral 
saaoelhness of the obacura ragiens aatnrallf induced astronomers 
to believe that thejr were ImmeaaD c(»Ilec^QDS of water. The 
nafaes given by Heve&is are founded on this opinion ; and not- 
withstandmg ttm discoveries which have been made on the sur- 
face of the Moon, it is still very generally maintained among mod- 
em astronomers. When we examine the Moon's disc, however, 
with minute attention, we find that these obscure portions are not 
exactly level like a Auid a»rface. In many of them the inequality 
of surface and of light is constdemble ; and in some parts, parallel 
fidgfes are cIMnctly visible. The large f&v^ spot on the Moon's 
iv«scera limb> wliieh is colied the^ Cri«^ Sea, appears in general 
tn te' extifemdy level ;%«! w^ liavefreqnentSy observed, when the 
Moon fPas a 4ittie past her oppodtion, and when the boundary of 
Eght and darkness pa«sed4hroogfa the Criaan Sea, that tbisboond^ 
ing Ime, instead of being eHtptioaU asit would have been had the 
surface been fluid* was iiregular^ and evidently indicated that this 
portion of the Moon's (Use was actually elevated in the middle. 
The light of these obscure regions, likewise, varies very much, 
accordmg to the angle of illumination* or the altitude of the Sun , 
above their horizon ; and when the Moon is near her conjunction, 
they are not much less luminous than the other parts of her disc. 
N<iw this could never happen if they were covered with water ; 
hr when a fluid surface is not raffled by the wind, the light of the 
Sun, or rather the image of the Sun could not be seen, unless 
when the eye of the Observer was in the line of the reflected rays. 
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It wduld appear, therelEMw, from tiieBe&ctB,tfatt thereit no w«ter 
in the mooD) neither liters, nor lakes, nor seas, and hence ve are 
entitled to inier, that none of those atmostpherical phenomena, 
which arise from the existence of water in our own globe^ niiU 
take place b the lunar world^ 

< The strata of mountaiRS^ and the insulated hills which mark the 
disc of this luminary have evidently no analogy with those in our 
own globe. Her mountainous scenery, however, bears a stronger 
resemblance to the towering sublimity, and the terrific niggedness 
of Alpine regions, than to the tamer inequalities of less elevated 
countries. Huge massess of rock ri^e at once from the plains^ 
and raise thdr peaked summits to an immense height m the air,* 
while projecting crags spring from theh* i^gged^anks and tkreaft- 
ening the vatteya below, seem to bid defiance to the -laws of gravi* 
tation. ArowKl the faRse of these Crightftil eminenesfr amantfwed 
Bumeroiifi loose Aid yocoonocted ifaimeoi8,whifA ti«M aeemto 
have detached from their parent masa^ and when we ««as»* 
ine the rents and ni^ines which. acconipao|[ the.over-heag* 
mg cliffs, we expect every moment that they are to bo^ ; lani 
from their base, and that the process of destructive ^peiytion 
which we had only contemplated in its effects, is about |o he 
exhibited befote us in tremendous reality. The strata of lunar 
mountains called the Appennines, which traverse a pordon 
of her disc from north-east to south-west, rise with a pre^p- 
itous and craggy front from the level of the Mare Imbriuhi. In 
some places their perpendicular elevation is above four miles; 
and though they often descend to a much lows? level, they ptWKit 
an inaoeessible harrier totiie northeast, wMUe en the soath*tre«i^ 
they sbk in gentle declivity to the plaina. 

« The analogy between the aiiiftce oC the Earth mi Moon fidla 
in a still more, remarkable deg9oe» when w0fexAmine.tbe' cireuUur 
cavities which appear in etery part of her iiise, Sooweof tlipse 
immense caverns are nearly mur miles deep, and fiar^ miloa. in 
diameter. A high annular ridgOft marked with lofty peaks and 
little cavities, generally encircles them ; an insulated mouotaio 
frequently rises in their centre, and sometimes they contain smaller 
cavities of the same nature with themselves. These hoUowi are 
most numerous in the south-west part of the Moon ; and It is.fVom 
this cause that that portion of this luminary is more brilliaift than' 
any other part of her disc. The mountainous ridges, whiehr en- 
circle the cavities, reflect the greatest qusntity of light | and from 
their lying in every po8sibie4lirection« they appear near the limci 
of full MooQ like a number of brilU«nt mdiationa, issuing f«oni 
the large spot, caUcd Tycho. 

< It is diffiicult IQ explain, with any degree of .prdbahijyilfrthe 
formation of these immense cavities ; but we cannot help thinking, 
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that our Earth would assume th^ same figure} if all the seas and 
lakes were removed ; and it b therefore probable, that th^ lunar 
cavities are either intended for the reception of water, or that they 
are the beds of lakes and seas which have formerly existed in that 
luminary. The circumstance of there being no water in the 
Moon is a strong confirmation of this theory/ 

Dr, Brewster closes his supplement with a table» containing 
the elements of the orbits of the planets and several other par* 
ticulars* in this, we are surprised to find, that he has not 
availed himself of the later corrections and improvenient8.F— - 
We hATe» for in8tanoe» the longiUide of the nam fmr the year 
1750» tbe tndinatioB of tiie oMtSf withoat the variation, for 
1780^ mid the place of tlie aphelia for 1801, priiited 1800 ; 
i rtna^ the practice has been for some time to refer aU these 
t» the banning of the present century, and to give the place of 
the perihelia Instead of that of the aphelia for tiie sake of pre* 
serving a uniformity in this respect between the planets and 
comets. The secular variations of th^ nodes and aphelia are 
given not according to th^ latest corrections, and the reader is 
left to find out as he can when they are additive, and when sub- 
ti^ctive, and whether they are sdisolute, or whether they are 
to be referred to the equinox. The eccentricities are in parts of 
the earth^s mean distance considered as 100000, instead of be- 
i^ ei^pressed in parts of thesemi-nwyor axes respectively. 
There are morever some important mistakes, besides such as 
are evidently typographical. The Moon's mass is stated to be 
eH>£5, instead 0H>146, and that of Mars at 0-0975 instead of 
0*l£94, tiie earth's being considered as 1, On the whole, this 
table, which is a sort of an abtracf of the author's view of flie 
subject, when compared with similar ones given by Laplace, 
Biot, Delambre, or by Mr. Woodhouse, will be found to be 
more or less incorrect in a greater part of the articles con- 
tained in it. 

We have adverted to what we conceive the most excep- 
tionable parts of the editor*s labours. In others, he has given 
abyndant proof of learning and extensive research $ and 
the matter, which he has collected, appears to us, for the most, 
to be well arranged. His style is perspiciious, and animated, 
aad more highly wrought than we generally meet in 
productions of this nature. He is sometimes, however, a 
Httle too lottyf and too ambittoos of rhetorical ornament 
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We h%vt confinei Mrsdves prtiid|Ndly in flie remarks we 
bave^fieredy to the faulta and defecta of tfaia wiNrk» intlie Ik^ 
that some exertioiw may be made towards precunng one 
more respeetabfe^ and more worthj of the nature and preseRt 
state of tiie. science. Were we already supplied with such a 
treatise^ adapted to the higher chss of readers^ We should not 
regret the republication of this, as it may he useful in acade- 
mies and schools, and to a large description of persons whose 
education and pursuits do not lead them to inquiries of amors 
refined and difficult character. 



Abt. VIII. Inaugwral Mdre$$9 ddrotred in (Ae Chofd cf 
the Unhxrsibi at Cambridge, Mvember 5, 1S17. By Lm 

Fhibmphy, and CMl Poktif in Aareard UniversUy. Uai- 
versity Prcss^ HiUiaHl^ fc Metcalf, Idljf. ._ 

Wb in tbis country have great reason to congratnhtsoin^ 
selves iqion the rapid Improvements which has taken ]pl9ce 
within a few years in the stato of oiir litoratu re. Wfthwit 
dodbty diere is not in any nation, so large a proportion of rea- 
ders of some d^ree of cultivation and refinement. One of 
the most striking evidences of our litoniry improvement is to 
be found iin the charactor of many of our popular addresses, 
which indicate at once the talents of the speaker, and the es- 
timate which he has formed of the information, good taste, and 
good sense of those whom he is addressing. Of these it wobU 
be impossible to select a more fiivourable specimen, than the 
discourse now under review, which, though pronounced before 
the Univ^vity in Cambridge, upon the occasion of the ao- 
thor's inauguration as Professor,* may yet be regarded as a 
popttter oddtvf 5,when we consider the numerous audience which 
attends upon such occasions. It is partly as afibrding evi- 
dence of the good state of our literatore, that we are desiroos 
of directing the publick attention to it ; but principally on ac- 
count of its intrinsick value. We are persuaded that so far 
as we are able to make it morel known, we are doing scarrice 
to tlie cause of letters, and of morals. 

* See our last number, p. 146. 
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The awbiects of ihe Addreas aife^ as^^nw stirted in oqr last 
number, the necessity^ the objects, and the influence of 
Mond PhiloBophj, in the most extensive senseof the term. 

< Moral philosophy in strict prof)rvet7 is the soience of the prin- 
ciples and obligation of duty ; but in the obsenrations I may now 
make, I shall have reference also to all those studies and inqutrksy 
^ich hare for- their object the knowledge and improvement of the 
moral condition of man/ p. 10. 

In speaking of the necessity of moral Bdenee, the author is 
employed in answering the objections which may be made to* 
it. These are to be resolved into notions which sometimes 
are expressly avowed ; but which more frequently, perhaps, 
float loosely in men's minds, without forming themselves into 
fixed and well defined opinions. 

^ The doctrine of a moral sense has furnished ihc fii*st objection 
to the necessity of moral science. It has often been said^ the 
heart is the best d^uist, and its nataral promptings the safest guides 
in duty.. Jhit in teapeet to this objection it must be carefully re- 
membered, that we. are not to foim our estimate of the value 
qf uptiir^l coo9ci€MRee from the prevalent opiiiions of civiliz- 
ed and christian countries. The moral se^^e of the nmst un- 
learned at the present day is not the sense of nature, but of culti- 
vation $ it has neen modified by the studies and experience of a^es, 
and, and above all, by the christian religion, it is not denie^^ 
tiiat we have from nature a moral as well as an intellectual capa- 
city ; but the former, no less than the latter, is to be improved 
and enlarged bv observation and thought Many duties arise from 
relations, whicn are complicated and remote $ these relations 
must be investigated and brought together, and general principles, 
which may be settled into rules, deduced from them. Tht* neces- 
sity of this is sufficiently shown by the different and contradictory 
maxims of duty, that have prevailed in different ages and nations. 
Were, however, the original suggestions of uncultivated conscience 
far clearer and more decisive mm experience will allow us to bc- 
lieve^ still the necesEity of philosophy would not be superseded. 
The unremitted labours of the moralist would notwithstanding be 
required, to relieve the sentiments of mankind, from tliose asso- 
ciations of prejudice, of fashion, and of false opinion, which have 
so constant an influence in perverting the judgment and corrupt- 
ing the heart, and to bring tnem back to the unbiassed dictates of 
nature and common sense. Besides, the moral constitution of 
nan, his relations, and duties, are subjects too interesting, and too 
VoL VIL No. a. 29 
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^^puff^V ^. ^mufkt. to. ^ DJ^^ted in tbe iqiepdatioos of fluK in- 
gMiOiM ftfid iDquirfitt* ErropeooB thepriea will be fornned, naj 
^y will >e*pre«eQte9 ia mankind «8 the ruleoflifet and eveqiu^- 
t^j wd fiotipp be pade ▼Chicles of principle^t dangerous alike .to 
Tirtue^.aod to pteacet . .Whil^e indeed these speculations of false 
pbilo^Bfb; aie.wfUfMd in metaphTsical subtletie^^ they maj e^- 
citiitUtt|# alann».^c(^ei:ve rather to amuse the learned ; tfa^ ai;^ 
tho^e ec^^ntrick tight^bg^t, that play harmless! j in the jevemac 
^loudtf hut when tlwjT are ma4c the ma^ma^of couikmonlife,x)rveii|« 
bodied in popular nction, find their way into the hearts of ,men, 
they are these same lightnings concentrated and brought down to 
^4if(W«^|if>SWd9|;N^fuWiRgf TheaafetyofBQcieigrt&nreqmres» 
^at 8iiph,^tein^ be subjected to the^ealous scrutiny of a aDund 
milosopVy^ and tbat.tnere be men, wnose habits and studies'. wiU 
kad them to a rigid superintendence of whatever is proposed |-^ 
to give andhority to tmtn, and to detect and expose what is only 
specious and instntfatin^. If our moral betn^ oonXA be left, as ft 
came from -the hands ^ its Creator, to the simple and wholesotne 
Vii^mtli')6f nature ]f4t'breathed'only the pureatmostphere of trutfai 
it might |teHi4t>s omerre tiiesonadiiess of heahh, and' te fogeSM 
liaaaattAisiaBaHir^irirlae 9 but pamperedt as it is, wMi &lse pmo^ 
arahjF lUid iaotitiQWaent^nenty tha antidote should grow with the 
IKwaoaf.' 'Chere *wJiU. always be a Hobbea, a Rousseau, or a God« 
wint;<let.aa then^|iavea]blo.Qur Cudworths,our Butlers^ and our 
Ste;wai:1m* pp, lOr-^2, ... 

'' Ae^de6 fiie otheir tribviona beauties of tiie extract just qmlod, 
w^ mPLy remkrk one wfiieb is charactoriBtick of the whole dfo« 
c6ttrae-^lie iartiptefSBiM of thought^ and the variety of jtop- 
icka, Wbichy witMhi a very natrow compam, are brought tb 
bear upon thtf snbject Wlttioat disorder or obscnrity* 

- The cftH^r dbjet^tion remfltrt:ed upon, is, that the Sc ri pt on w 
fJMishf lis with a perfect rtile-of right ; and that, therefore, it 
is iknnteessirrjf td have recourse to the deductions of humaif 

TtiMn: The answer t6 this is as follows. 

'■••'•• ' , ' 
: <The.morali1gr.of the scriptures is pv^ceptive and not tbeoretiek 
i^ei^JQiiia diuiositiona, without. showing their relative subordina'^ 
ti9n^or specifyipg the actions that flow from them $ it commai^a 
(uitieS) but does not teach principles ; nor was it possible, that its 
precepts, however numerous, should extend to all the variety 6t 
d^ily occufrtog cases. Itis necessary for the christian to analjrse 
the mbral rules of his religion, to trace them to their principfea, 
and a^irt from these principles to deduce new rules, and by a 
ktiowiedge of the reason of each, understand its ever varying «e* 
commoddtioR t^ varying circumstances. Through a negleet of these 
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cotiftldetlitlmisjitbittfnormiUefthaTe litKlieeti fttptltrajtei hj ttf^tx 
with ihe bible in tfa^r hands, from a wrong tpj]iitfttioQ of its pre-* 
c^tsland examiiles i It is in tiiis, as in the licience of law, iunn^^ 
inerable as are tne provisions of statutes uld cases, still that coan^ 
sellor would be iTI jM^pared to advise his cuent, who had not learned 
to distinguish the principle from the facts, and ihtts to ju<%e how 
far the former might be affected hj the mib^tlf^t diangein the latter. 
There is a legal mind, a law logick, more important td the profes* 
sor than a' knowledge of altthe precedents ih aH the books without 
it* p. 12. 

•/ In eonformity ,with these reniaiiLS^ we may observe, tiiat i^ 
was not the design of revelation to teach ft cffm^tte spUm of 
morality. The mndamental rules of condu(it were dUstincfl^ 
stated ^ and duties^ the obligation of ^hidi bad not' been re«^ 
cognized, or the practice of which had been generally disre* 
garded, were atroogly inculcated $ suchf for in0lanpe» as tke do« 
ty of christian charily » in the most extensive^ and of christiaa 
purity) in the mora limited sense of tke words, ]Sut direct in« 
struction in other daties was nUher incidental^ than essontial 
to Iti'niain purpose. There is so much tmlh and good senaa 
in the remarks of Dr. Paley upon this subject, that we will 
TCTiture h) give an extract from him of some' length. < Tha 
teaching of morality was not the primary design of the mis- 
spm of Christ.' ■ < If I were to describe in a vetr ftw 

wi^rds the scqie of Christianity, as a revdationt I should. say« 
t)iat it.was. to influence the conduct of human lifb, by est^h- 
Ushing'the propf of a future state of reward and punishment — 
< to bring Ufe and immortality to light^ Ttie direct objectf 
Ihareforer of the design is^ to supply motives, and not rides ; 
sanctions, and not prece^* . And these wero whajt jnankin^ 
atpod post in need of« The members of civiliaed society can^ 
in all oi-dinary cases^ judge tolerably well how they ought tO; 
act ; but without a future state, or, which is the same thing, 
^hotif credited evidence of that state, they want a mohve to 
their duty ; they want, at least, strength of motive, sufleienf 
to bear, up against the force of passion, and the temptation of 
present advantage. Their rules want authority. The most 
ifpporl^ut semce that can be rendered to human life, andt' 
tbat^cp9sequently, which^one might expect beforehand, would 
h» the gneat end and offioe of a revelation from God, is to con-^ 
v«y to the world a«thoris&ed assunmces of the reality of a 
fMare existence. And- although in doing tfaist or by th^ min* 
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'^sionally given, and be kigMy valnable, yet still they do not 
torm the original purpose of the missibti.^ To Mb Grtarte^ 
Uient tlicrc seen^s to us little to be objected, except that Dr. 
ipaky lias given an imperfect view of Uie design of revelation 
aa, intended to instruct us in religwm truth. N^ot merely the 
4)pctvifii^.of a futufpe state was to be made known to men u|k>ii 
certain evidence^ but the character of God likewise ; and. to 
nil men but the Jews, his very existence and moral govern- 
iheiii. 

Altar tlie pwsage la^t quoted from his address, Profiossor 
FnBbte,'that be miy jtai be misunderstood, notices < theun^ 
spcidiahleiflfpQrttiice'Oftbe aids revelation affords to the 
diffytiali.mcraliflt* tnA the strong light it throws over tb» 
re^iott of Ids uiquirie$.f 

* < The bible has taught im the being and attributes of God with 
a^cilganiesS'-and certainty, to which nature had made but the fee« 
UqH a|iproadies |. whildat the same time, paiiLcuUrW in the new 
tea4a«i9Qt, itidvet. many plful^ rules in almost eyery hntnch of du- 
ty* From wbfLta Vaze of paradox and doubt, in which heathen 
pUJlaaophers were i^ontinttally bewildered and nerplexed, are we 
^w extr^c^ted by a few simple and sublime truths ? Accordingly, 
we can scarcely read a page of a christian moralist, but we find hun 
limitiog, controlling, or supporting principles, by appeals to the 
acknowledged doctnnes of revealed theoleey $ while the practiced 
rules are so many beacons along the road, to mark his course, and 
Hght him on his way. To investigate the principle of an admitted 
rule is much easier, and followed bv coaclusions far more satiaftc- 
tory, than when the principle and the rule are both to be discover* 
ed. And when we proceed still further, to trace out new priudU 
pies and deduce new rules, our inquiries arc guided, and our con** 
ciusioos trbd, by ttuths already known. The parts 8up[4ied must 
be suited to those we possess : as our theories involve conseau/^* 
ees, that contradict or harmonize with the plain nuudras ot the 
gospel, we know them to be false, or may presume them to be 
true. 

* In conformity with these remarks, how diifercnt has been fta 
practical application of the same theories, as they have been fol- 
lowed out into their consequences by sceptical or christiao moral* 
i^ts. The systems of Oodwiti and Wley are both founded on the 

• Pale3'*s Evidences, P. II. c. 2. 
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oC'dierolitiw Justice to cooseqireBCAS^ that, would sever not onlj 
tbe,tie^ of iatinijite tSectioA, but the very bonds of social order.— '- 
Tiieae coomuencesy be, who admits the priaciple^ maj find it diC- 
ficttlt to avoid J jet the Archdeacon of Carlisle^ guided and con* 
trolljed bj the doctrines of the bible, connected it with rales of con* 
duct, conustent with the truest reason and purest wtue. Mr. 
Itume, aware of the cause of such difTereaceSi has lamentedthe ah- 
jEiatoral alKance, which m modem AvonB has united theolcrf with 
morals ; but he, who well considers the exaot cmncsdeaceQithe io* 
stnictiQiiB -of Jesus Christ with the iteepest principles of our natute 
and the sonndest dedu^tioosof philoscmyi will find reasons, hard- 
Ijrless impressiTe Aan.the miracles themseLves, for.believiiw that 
lus^was a toachwr sent from God, and Imew wha,t w^ in man? 

pp*13— 15. 

The author next remarks upon the characteristick value of 
revelation, as having furnished the highest motives and sanc- 
tions of duty ; and then piDceeds to speak of the objects of 
moral science. 

< The objects of moral science are implied, in what we have said 
•of its necessity, Thej are to preserve from neiglect or pervevaion 
tik^ knowledge we already possess, to enlai^ its boundaries, and 
strengthen its foundations, by new or clearer views of the nature 
and relations of man, and above all, to dve it a practical influ- 
ence upon the character and prospects or society.' p. 15. 

< Moral knowledge,' the anthor observes, < cannot yet be 
supposed to have reached its limits. There are unexplored 
avenues before us, and gleams of light invite us onward/ — 
Ho remarks that no theory of morals has yet received 
ageneraly much les^ a universal assent; and notices the uncer- 
tainty and difference of opinion, which exist respecting some 
q^uestiens of practical importance in private life. He then 



( In therelatbns of states, of rulers and subjects, the principles of 
morality and rules of conduct are still more indefinite and unset- 
tled. That the law of nations is but the extension of those max- 
iiiM of equity and kindness, which should regulate the intercourse 
of individuals, till of late seems, in practice at least, hardly to have 
b^n conceived. Expediency rather than right has been the great 
spring of political motion, and diplomacy but another name for 
intrigue and duplicity. The representative, in his seat, will advo- 
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tate wifli li& voidei tiid sti^[{bit-Mlh1i& voie;ineiasuf^9'WJridi]A^ 
man, inthe reUtions ofptitate Rfe, would Uu^h to acknowledge, Vtir 
Is fhid want o^ nut senHifaSHtr confined to the statesman ^ wHh 
the citizen, to defrsad the pobflck is too often bat' an achiev^inetit 
of in^naitj i and even the scholatr in his closet, wtiite he kih(A^ 
with indignation attfae injastibift orcraeltj of an individaal, MAk 
the aggressions and ravages of nafions with hardly a sentiment; thtt 
ftejare crimes. 

< Here tiieu is much to he done ; and there is aldo someWUlf Id 
encourage exertion. Oii these subjects are not luster vi^ws fete- 
sinning to make fheir waj P 'Negotiations are professed to Ud^dlfi- 
ducted mor^ in the hbnourable spirit of frankness and condlia^ 
fion. Hie laws, if not tiie practice, of civilized war Hav^ bieen 
softened into compiirative mildness. Questions 6f national ifitei^ 
est ax^e debated, and the neasares of governmenta exan^ined^ ftpiiti 
tile broad basis of eqoi'Q^ and truth, and statesmen com'pell^ if 
not to adopt, certainty to defend tiieir plans of policy, not by rea- 
sons of state, but reasons of right If all this be in ' pretence, itf ore 
than iii truth, sUll Ae necessity of hypocrisy id One prooT'^iH6 
existence of virtue. Ktiie splendid paM be dirown over the hter^ 
it is because men cannot bear the ghastiiness ofdiiath/ pp. tS/tfi 

The author lyext considers, in what matitiertbe objects men- 
tioned by hini arc most successfully to be pursued } — an4t 
then follows the third and last head of the disQOiirsey iq. 
which he treats of the practical influence of moral philow^y.^ 
Under this head, after some general ohsenrationa upon ^ 
amnexioa o£. knowledge with virtue» he apeaks eC the effect 
which the alody of moral soaenoa is adapted to have iipoia 
these by whom it is punraed* The remarks^ which flnme- 
diately succeed^ we shall give at length. 

< If the effect, we have described, be natural, it canned be em* 
fined to the philosopher alone ; it will extend itself in his in-^ 
structions and writings. The same views will be gradually 'ap^ 
plied in the formation ef the dispositions and habits tif chlldrM 7 
they will become an important branch of libeml knowledge, and' 
thus exert a control over the higher classes of society, overmen 
of letters and the popular authors of the day. 

»lliis suggests to us another means of practical inftuence. 
Those compositions in poetry and prose, which eonstititte the lit- 
erature of a nation, the esday, the drama, the novel, It canMthe 
doubted, have a most extensive and powerful operation upon the 
moral feelings and character of the age. The very business of 
the audiors of such works is directly or indirectly with the bMtU 
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^Ten,^i?acri|rtipii$.of luttiml wamxj owii much of tfaeir beiatj 
land interest to ibe monl a8Sociatioii9ihey nwakeiu In like man- 
ner fioe turns of expression or thouffht often operate more bj sug« 
fiestioo than , enumeration. But when feelings and passions are 
diiectlj defcrib^ or eqibodied in the hero^aiul called forth bjr the 
incidents of a storj it is then^ that the inagifik of fiction and ptoe- 
jbrj. is complete,) that thqr enter into and dwell in the secret cham* 
bers of the very soul, moulding it at will. In these momenta of 
flm exdtem^ty muat not a.bia^ be. gjivep ta the characterf and 
mucb oe done to elevate and refine, or dc^g^adeand polIutOf those 
sympathies and sentiments, which are the soiircf s of much of our 
Tirtne and happine$s« or • our guilt and miserj i The. danger is, 
^^ in 4uch cases^ we dojiot ducriminate the distinct action of 
associated causes. Even in what is presented to the senses, we 
are aware of the power of habitual combination. An object, nat- 
vraUj disagreeable, becomes beautifnl, because we have often 
seen t)ke sun shine or the dew sparkle uponit^ or it has been group* 
ed in a scene of peculiar interest. Thus tbe powers of fancy and 
of taate blend associations in the mind, whickdt^ise the origin* 
al n^lnre of moral qualities. A liberal Benerosity, a disinterest* 
ed self devotion, a powerful eneigy or &ep sensibility of soul, a 
contempt of danger and death, are often so connected in story 
with, the most profligate principles and mannerly that the latter 
^ excused and even sanctified by the former. The impression, 
which so powerfully seizes all the sympathies, is one; and the 
irtient youth becomes almost ambittous of a character, he oaght 
to' afahor. So too, sentiments, from which in their phdn form deli- 
eaoy >fraiild revolt, are insinuated With the charms of poetical im- 
Hfgshp ittd expression 9 and even the coarsenesa of Fielding is 
MlHibly lesa penu^diis, than the seducing refinement of writers 
like, Moore I wboN voluptuous senkibilifyisteala upon the heart 
and corrupts its purity, aa the moon beams^in aome climates^ are 
believed to poison the substances on which they fiilL 
. ^ But in no produotiona of modem genius is the reciprocal influ- 
ence of morals and literature more distinctly seen, than in those of 
th» auttor of CUlde Harold. His character produced the poems; 
imd it cannot be doubted, that bis poems are adapted to produce 
8Kb a character. His heroes speak a language, supplied not more 
fanr inagination, than consciousness. 'Hiey are not those ma- 
cniiiea, that, by a contrivance of the artist, send forth a musick of 
their own $ but instruments, through which he breathes his very 
soul, in tones of agonized sensibiUty, that cannot but ^ve a sym- 
pallustick impulae to those who hear. The desolate misanthropy 
of hia mind rises and throws its dark shade over his poetry, like 
one ttf his owa naned castles ; we feel it to be sublime, but we 
Ibrgetjtbat it is a sublimity it cannot have, till it is abandoned by 
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every thing, 4Mt is kind and peacefni and Jia^ijr, «ftd itsbnUetre 
readj to become the haunts of outlaws and assassin's. Nor are 
his more tender and affectionate passives those, to which we can 
yield oarseltes without a feeling of nneasiiiess. It is net dnA 
we can here and there select a propositioB formaUy false Or per>- 
meiDns i but that he leaves an impressisn unfavonrakle toa henltf^ 
fill stale rf thoogkt and feelings pecuiiarly dansBrsiis to Ab f nest 
ininds and most snseentiUe hwrts. They are we scene ct a ssnif- 
ner enrening, where aU is teiyler and beantifiiland grand 5. but the 
damp of disease descend with the dews of hoaven, and the 

Etilent Tapours of night are breathed in with the fragrance and 
n, and the delicate and fair are the surest victtms 01 the expoh 
sure. 

< Although I have illustrated the moral influence of literature^ 
principally from its mischiefs ; yet it is obvious, if what I have 
said be just) it may be renderea no less powerful, as a means d 
good. Is it not true that within the last century a dedded and 
important improvement in the moral character cf eur literature 
has taken place ) and, had Pope and SmoUet written at tkeprea- 
ent day, would the former have published the imitatioas of C5kiw- 
eer, or the latter the adventures of Pickle and BaadonkP Genms 
eannot now sanctify impurity or want of piuieiple ; and ear critp 
kks and r e v itewe i a are exercising jurisdiction not oaljr upon the 
literary hut moral blemishes of the authors, that come bmre tlittm 
We notice with peculiar pleasure the sentence of just indign»* 
tion, which the Edinburgh tribunal has pronounced upon Moore, 
Swift, Goethe, and in general the GenoMin sentimentalists* In- 
deed the fountains of aterature, into which an enemy haa some- 
times infused poison, naturally flow with refreshment and health. 
Cowper and Cfampbell have led the muses to repose in the boweis 
of religion and virtue ; and Miss Edgeworth has so cautiously 
combined the features of her characters, that the predominant ex- 
pression is ever what it should be ; die has shown us, not vices 
ennobled by virtues, but virtues, dq|raded and perverted bf their 
union with vices. The success of this lady has beea- grest, hot 
had she availed herself more of the motives and sentiments of re- 
ligion, we think it would have been greater. She has stretched 
forth a powerful hand to the impotent in virtue ^ and had she ad- 
ded, with the apostle, in the name of Jesus of Nazareth, we 
should almost have expected miracles from its touch.' pp. 21—25. 

It would not be easy to find a passage more distinguished 
for correctness of sentiment, and beauty of expression, than 
that which we have quoted. We wish that bis subject, and 
the limits of his discourse, had allowed the author to enlarge 
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■omewliat upon the thoughts expressed in the begitining of 
the last paragraph. It is ^ very gratifying to observe the 
gradual impro vemenl in the moral oliaracter ot English litenu 
luff^y since the reign of Charles II* and the period immedi- 
i^y subsequent* Many of the phiys and poems of that day 
are such as we might fancy to be written in a worid» dmt had 
been put out' of the sphere of God's providence and moral 
govwrnoiefit ; anHMig men whoihad heard of religion and 
morality indeed, as imposing obligations upon other creatures^ 
but wlio felt themselves free from these restraints, and thought 
of them only as matters of ridicule ; — ^whone main business 
was to pursue their gross pleasures as long as they were able, 
and to <ibeat eac h other whenever they had an opportunity ; 
but who at the same time possessed that sort of mischievous 
iogenuity and quickness of wit, which have been fancied to 
be properties of evil spirits. Nothing could be more remote 
from ttie genius of the writers of this race, than the exhibi* 
tioB of those striking, but most unnatural characters, in which 
the fierce vicea of pirates, and outlaws, and men of desperate 
wickedness, are umtod with a prevailing tone of romai^ick 
tenderness, of higli sentimmt, and of over driicate and 
esaHperated sensibility. Their characters have only the 
hard, impudent, diseased countenance of eveiy day pro- 
fligaey. They dwelt in their writings upon such vices as 
they relished, and introduced such personages as they asso- 
ciated with in common life. The literature of the age, in 
its prevailing character, was like Mcssalina coming from the 
stews I — 

< Obscurisque ^nis turpia, fumoque lucernac 
Feeds, iupanans tulit ad pulvinar odorem.' 

We hav^ not forgotten ttfbt Dryden was a writer of this 
age ; nor have we forgotten his indecency, his immorality, 
and his profanity. Of Dryden we are almost afraid to say 
what we think. He versified with great facility, and often 
with great force and melody, though quite as often in a very 
incorrect and slovenly style ; he has much vigorous language, 
which gives a bold relief to his thoughts ; be possessed not 
a little of the ingenuity of the metaphysical race of poets, 
tempered with considerably more good sense ; and he was a 
very powerful, though coarse satirist; occasionally very 
skilful and acute in the delineation of character, (as in that 
of the Duke of Buckingham for instance,) for the purpose of 
ridicule or invective. < They say,* he observes in one of his 

Vol. VII. No. 2. SO 
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pvdbcei^ < my talent is stlire f and in ibi8 opinion Us oan- 
temporaries seem to have fimMd a correct estimate of his 
aJbilitieB* In tbe enuflwration j««t given» we 4oubt.whfitiMr 
we have not eKhaosted all his olaims to great iateUeolaal 
soperiorityaaapoet Nobody looks ferpathoi, or tendernesa» 
or delicacy of thonght or feeling In the writings of Dvydea. 
HjB has no sublimity of any Idnd $ least ^ aU» any tiiing'ibat 
ajqproaches to moral sublimity.* He spreads before as no 
fine Tiews of visible nature ; li^ never carries us fertb anmnfr 
. the works of Ood to admire and be ddighted. He was 
nnable vividly to conceive and express human passions and 
feelings. He never seiaes on our sympathy ; he does mvk 
make us intimate with hlmsdf, nor interest us in theeo cha^ 
racters which he embodies and pats in action. Nature never 
gave to him those keys which open her secret recesses. Thens 
is no msgick in his verses ; they produce no emotion 9 thqr 
are as Hide alUed as possible to that poetry, wUch 'sln« 
a man's heart like the sound of a trumpet.' They diaoomr 
randi infedleotual vigour, bat possess no moral power. When 
not seasoned by the noxious stimidaot of personal satire^ Us 
longer poems in heroick verse are uninterestiag and tire- 
some. Who reads a second time his Palanum and Aioits; 
except as a mere literary critiok, to be satisfied that Us Irst 
Judgment of it was correct? Who now reads through Us 
Hind and Panther ? We bdieve that but few have with ns 
submitted to this unprofitable labour. No one rises from ihs 
perusal of his poetry better or wiser ; with any fliougUs, or 
feelings, or images, which a good man would wish to retain. 
In every thmg relating to moral sentiment, the mind of 
Dryden was essentially coarse, vulgar, and depraved. 

We regret that Mr. Scott shmild have given his time and 
talents to editing a complete edition of the woriusi of tiiis 
author. The poems of Dryden, which are of any vadney wnm 
sufficiently iuiown ; and it was not worth any one's wbUe to 
bring together, and attempt to restore to life, those erf his 
writings, which were perishing in their own corruption. We 
hope, that the passion for collecting and preserving every 
thing, which iiasonce had notoriety, will sometime or another 
be succeeded by the exercise of a discriminating jttdgnicnt» 
which will reject what is not worth preservation.* 

• Wc recollect a fine essay upon the subject of Mr. Scott's edition of 
IhTden's works, in a iiumbtrof tlie Analecttck Magazine. puMtshcd sooic 
years since* We re|;ret that we hare not the work at baiid* to refer %»it 
more particularly. 
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U imdi be very pleesta* to trace tbe morel inpreTemeal 
ef Englieii Htenrtwe eince tlie age of rAaok we have been 
flpeaktag. We think that tbe progress of. this inproyemeat 
k to be particatarly r^narhed In our prose works of fictioiu 
The novels of SmoUet aire of sach a charaetor» that if any 
one were to ke^ them on his taUe or in Us tibraryy and 
feear to them with macb relisb for relaxation or amaaement^ 
we might b^^ to fear fliat his tasto for tow hornonr had 
etitigMwn some other tastes much better worth cultivation. 
FieMii^ was a writor of more genius than SmcUet He baa « 
aMreinveation^ more wit^ more character^ and more thought 
Ner does he introduce us into company quite so gross and 
olEwsive. ▲ fiuniltarity with his clmracters is not so much 
adapted to debase and hrutalise the imaginatkm and feelings^ 
But theefiect of his writings upon the moral principles is 
IMe teas injmiotts than those of SflmUet. Their prevailing 
tendenoy is to represent one as being better^ more manlyf 
and move ]^easant» for having a few vices } and to teadi us 
that tbose^ who s|ipear to be idrsid of sinning^ are in general 
fitfle belter than hypocrites and scoundrels. 

We think that the best writers of prooe fictten, at the prm* 
ent day^ are hardly less supertour in genius than In rooraiilgr 
to those whom wi^ have mentioned* The authur of Waverly 
amd Guy Maanering/ mighty without vanity* be Kttle inttejred 
by a compitfisouy wUcb in all the higher iutettestlid endows 
amntSf should put him far abO?e such writers as Fielding 
and Smoliet And thou^ with regard to Miss Edgeworthi 
some of the late English reviewcra appear to have a little of 
the feeling, of ther AthBotan, who was tired of hearing Aristides 
called the Jt»t» yetferoursdves we continue to regao^ her with 
unabated admiration. She has faults aiid defectsy without 
doubt ; and the ipost important of them is that pointed out by 
flie author of the address^ — the infrequency with which she 
iirectty brings into view rdigious principles and sentiments ; 
though for this we think some reasons might be alleged not 
wholly without weight. But in truth and nature ; in the 
correct conception and complete preservation of a gpreat 
variety of characters ; in her skill in adjusting togetiier moral 
and- intellectual qualities^ as they are really found combined 
in nature, so that tiie effect of her characters upon our 
moral feelings is always what it ought to be ; in pointing out 
and tracing those influences which mould the affections and 
the understonding ; in the admirable good sense of her 
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remariLs upon lifSe^ conduct and mannersy wbich^ mm their 
acuteneas^ and from the manner of their iatrodaction, remind 
us of the concentrated wisdom of Tacitus ; in wit and i*efiBed 
humoury which are hardly equalled by thos«^f Addison ; in 
fertility and happiness of allusion ; in her talent for introduc- 
ing all that sort of information which admits of being incor- 
E orated into such works as she composes ; in the finish and 
rilliancy of those passages in which she gives us the conver- 
sation of polished life ; in touches of exquisite pathos, though 
9 this merit has sometimes been denied her by those who have 
not sufficiently entered into the feelings and situation of her 
characters ; in the purity and ease of her immaculate «tyle ; 
and in that predominating spirit of perfect good taste^ and <^ 
degance and reinement of mind, which appears in all ber 
writings, in every one of these excellencies, she has no supe- 
riour, and in their union with each other, she has no equaL 
There is nothing, which in the combination of these exodlen- 
cies approaches to an equality with her writings ; and by tfie 
uniform employment of her rare talents to afibnl gratiftcatton 
to some of our best feelings, and to recommend and strengthen 
some of our best habits of action, she has conferred obliga- 
tions upon the world, which entitle her to a reputation as 
enviable perhiqis, as that of any writer in English literature. 
Though we have suffered ourselves to wander so far, yet 
we must return once more to the address of Professor Fris- 
hie, to give another pi£hagraph from the last bead^ and the 
very fine conclusion of the whole discourse. 

< The incorporating of religion with morality, we mention in the 
. last place, as a means of practical influence. Those, we have 
hitherto noticed, have a more particular reference to the higher 
and intellectual classes ; but tnis extends to every order in socie- 
ty. It is not the fountain, which plays only in the gardens of the 
palace* but the rain of heaven, which descends alike upon the en- 
closures of the rich and the poor, and refreshes the meanest shmby 
no less than the fairest flower. The sages of antiquity seem to 
have believed, that morality had nothing to do with religion ; and 
christians of the middle age, that religion had nothing to do with 
morality ; but, at the present day, we acknowledge how intimate 
and important is their connexion. It is not views of moral fitness^ 
by which the minds of men are at first to be afiected, but by con- 
necting their duties with the feelings and motives, the hopes and 
fears of Christianity. Both are necessary, the latter to prompt 
and invigorate virtue, the former to give it the beauty of kqowI- 
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edge and taste. It is heat, that causes the germ to spring and 
lonnsh in the heart ; but it is light, that imparts veraure to its 
fbliiij|e» and their hues to its flowers. 

< Thus I have spoken, not as I conld have wished, but as I wa9 
able^ of tiie necessity, tibe objects, and influence of the studies of 
the moralist. . I am aware of objections to much that 1 have said, 
which I have omitted to notice, not because they were unimpor- 
tant, but from want of time for their discussion. The idea of 
perfectibility has been considered as the dream of the visionary ; 
Dot it does not follow, that because every thing is not to be hoped, 
therefore nothing is to be attempted. Man has certainly capaci- • 
ties of improvement, and he can feel a moral influence ; his pro- 
gress may be fluctuating and slow ; but, fmm the application of 
judicious and unremitting efforts, will it not be certain? Com* 
mencing with those, who labour to unfold the principles and ends of 
moral action, may it not be expected to descend, as we have said, 
through the hi^er and more intellectual classes of society, till it 
reaches and purifies and ennobles the great mass of mankind in 
the humblest walks of life $ as the blo^, flowing from the heart 
and distributed through the larger arteries^ finds its way at length 
into the capillary and minuter vessels, where it is incorporated 
with the very suostance of the body, giving health and vigour and 
beauty. Let us then close, by accommodating to our subject the 
words of Quintilian concerning eloquence, * >iam est ceKe aliquid 
consummata virtus ;* neque adeam pervenire natura humani in- 
genii prohifoet; quod si non contingat, altius tamen ibunt, qui ad 
summa nitentur.' 

The views exhibited in the last paragraph are such as the 
philosopher and the christian delight to contemplate ; and in 
this country, there is particular reason that they should 
engage and fix our attention. In this country, mankind seem 
to be subjected to an experiment to determine their power of 
improvement, instituted under circumstances incomparably 
more favoui'able than ever before existed. No people ever 
entered the high way to honour with such enrouragemeiits 
and advantages. We are full of youthful fi*eshness and 
vigoar. We are free from any of those institutions trans- 
mitted to ns from past ages, by which other nations are 
enthralled, and held back, and allied to the ignorance and 
vices of their progenitors. The mind is not with us crip- 
pled and deformed by prejudices, wound round it from its 
birth to mould it to some established fashion. We have none 
of those privileged orders, which are so apt to become stag- 
nant pools of corniption, diffusing moral infection through a 

• Eloquentia. 
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pe«^Ie» We ackaowMge aa daivs to superiorityV bat tlMM 
Fhich nature has 6anctioii6d» or wtuch are tke nTfrimaarr 
MBult of civil society. No adventitioiiB circuniBtaKeB can 
9ngfky tbB want of tbose qoalitiea that are JHatljr entitled te 
ve^eot; nor give propeniineiiee and power to oBe^wlMHWitli. 
out theiAy would not be tolerated in tbe eomraen interoourie 
of lifb* We have no established church to oppress and bear 
down the truth» to hold out a hire in its emoluments, and in 
the manner, in which these are disposed of, for some men to 
^ assume the character of christian ministers, who are but 
poorly qualified for the office ; and to weaken the momi 
principle of "its best members, by leading them to subten. 
ttngm BcaMely excusable, in ordor to justify n profession of 
assent to doctrines which they do not beUeve. in civit 
liber^ and privileges; and in nligiotts liborty and privi- 
leges, 80 fin* as theae depend on the laws, we have mtiM^g 
more to ask or to wish for; we am favoured beyond all 
example ; almost' beyond any previous imagination ^ whni 
might poaslUy be attained. There deists in this connCry n 
facility in acquiring the means of sabsistence which is efae- 
where unknown, nonest industry will secure to a man^ and 
to his family, all the necessaries and many of the conven- 
knces and luxuries of life. The food of the mind is procured 
with as much ease as that of tiie body. In many, we bdieve 
most of our states, all the provision which can reasonably, he 
desired, has been made, and has been made successfully, ibr 
affording to the great body of the people the rudiments of 
usdhl learning. The prevailing humanity of our national 
character appears in that merciful code of penal laws, which 
has been adopted throughout a great part of our country ; to 
which there is no parallel in other nations. We are in a 
great measure free from that corruption of manners which 
has spread itself over Europe. No where is there more of 
domestick virtue and domestick happiness. The standard 
of monds is very high with us ; and a sense of the obliga- 
tions of religion and morality is diffused among all classes. 
This is said generally of course; as all such assertions 
respecting national character must be made. We do liot 
estimate that of England from the miners of Comwatl, or 
from the population of her manuGActuring tovms. We are, 
to give our general character, a religious and moral people. 
Such is bur present state ; and ^hen we look back upon our 
history, there is littie^ comparativdy speaking, at which wn 
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need Mmh, and vei7 much by which we may josfly regard 
oumdves ad hononrably diatingQisbed. 

If now we are told that other natloiui excel as in the arts 
ef reflnement and luxury, it is not worth while ferua to 
plead our youth or our poTerty ; we may answer with the 
feeling of the Roman poet; 

< Excudent alii spira&tia mollius aera» 
Credo equidem.' 

There is no nation which has been outraged with audi 
proiligale calumny ; and there nevar was a people, who 
seemed less disposed to form acomect eatimiUiBof their pri« 
Tilages, their advantagesy and their dialiaotions. Our hMl*to. 
have been too cold, when«renunded thai This is awr own, our 
naUwe lamd ; and the attadment of which we haye defiraudeA 
our own country, we have given somewfaat too kwiahly to 
others* This is the main fiiidt in omr national character* 
R is time for us to be a little more remiss in our adnnration ^ 
of what is foreign, and to learn to respect ourselves. It is 
time for us to learn to Ikink of enrselTes more justly. In 
looking so much abroad for models and precedents, there ia 
danger that we may receive from oAer nations some of the 
herediiary mischiefr by which they are oppressed, some of the 
decr^id prejudices to ^ose authority they still submit, and 
soBie of the ccnroptions of age by which they are disgraccfd 
and made miserable. 

It is not here the place to speak of those means by which 
our moral and intellectual condition may be still farther 
iaipi^ved ; bat the character of the address we have been 
considering, and the train of thought it devdcqies, naturally 
lead us to mention one of them. It is the diffasion of correct 
tastes, sentiments, and opinions by the writiligs of literary 
men and scholars. Hitherto the pecufiar circumstances and 
exigencies of our country have almost imperiously directed 
the talents of our eminent men to Other occupations, or called 
them off to higher duties, than those of literature. When 
asked, therefbro, why we have hitherto done so litde in the 
department of letters, we will answer in i^ first place, that 
we have done something, and that eur just claims have not 
been asserted by ourselves, nor allowed by others; and we 
wiH go on to reply, that the period is not very distant, — that 
it is quite within the memoiy of no very aged individual, 
when we were, as Mr. Barko described us, < a people but in 
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the gristle* and not yet hardened into the bone of manhood f 
that before that time, little literary labour was to be expected 
from the poor and hardy adventurers into an unknown land ; 
suri'ounded by savage enemies ; holding the plough with one 
hand and the musket in the other ; and that since that time we 
have been vindicating our present rank among nations, 
through the agony of a revolution, and have been organiziiig 
ourselves into an empire. But the period has arrived when 
we must have a literature of our own. This cannot now be 
regarded as an ornament with which we may dispense, incur- 
ring in consequence only a litlie national disgrace ; it must be 
considered as the safeguard of our best principles, habits, 
and feelings. It should be made an object of publick and 
of individual interest. There is no deficiency of talents in 
our country ; its enemies have ceased to make this reproach ; 
aiid literary exertion therefore will be in proportion to its 
encouragement. There will be men of letters enough, when 
the country is ready to afford them honour and reward. The 
one must be provided for them ; and their claim to the other 
must be recognised and asserted ; and there must be a 
genera] feeling, that our national reputation is implicated in 
the reputation of our national literature. In this too, as in 
other things, we are in some d||pger from an indiscriminate 
admiration of what we may see In older countries. . There 
is little reason to reform our plans of education to bring 
them to a nearer conformity to theirs. It is not worth while 
fbr us to adopt from them traditionary usages, which ought 
long since to have become obsolete ; and from which it would 
he happy for them if they could deliver themselves. *"Onr 
plans of education are suited to our necessities. They *re 
not adapted to overburden the mind with unprofitable learn- 
ing ; but they are adapted to eflect what ought to be the great 
purpose of education, to call forth, and exeroise and strength- 
en the different faculties of the mind. Mere scholars, mere 
literary artisans are but an inferiour class in the repttHick 
of letters ; and certainly not that, which we have most occa- 
sion for. It is quite as well, to say the least, that oar manu- 
factories of lexicons and editions of the classicks shoold be 
at Halle and Gottingen, as that pur manufactories of hard- 
ware and of woollen goods should be at Birmingham and 
Manchester. - There is even less inconvenience in the former 
3tate of things than in the latter. The literature which we 
want is effective, practical, useful literature, the literature of 
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theintellectandiheheart The meiif whom weporticularlyneedf 
are those, who may guide and form publick opinion and senti- 
mentin matters of taster in morals9,in jtoUticks, and in religion ; 
nien» who will think and write like the autfa^n* of the address, 
which we have been reviewing. We want also tliose who may in- 
struct us through the medium of our own history, and transmit 
it to posterity in the form in which it ought to be preserved ; 
those who may delight us with native works of imagination 
and genius ; and those who may extend the bounds of natui'al 
science by exploring the riches of our own country. But 
we do not wish merely for the encouragement of men of 
letters who are particularly adapted to our necessities and 
circumstances. V© ought to rejoice in every disjilay of 
intellectual superiority an^ongus. We ought to feel it an 
honour to our country and to our native state, that it can 
boast of a mathematician (it i? unnecesary to name him) 
who rivak the first in Europe. We ought not to be satisfied 
or inactive, till our country is contributing its full proportion 
to the treasury of the intellectual wealth of mankind. 

Never in all past ages did a prospect so glorious rise to 
the view of any nation, as that which is disclosed to our 
own. Before 'some of those who may read what we are 
now writuotg, shall taste of death, fifty or sixty millions of 
men will have poured themselves over our country, carrying 
civilization and the arts to the extreme comert where the 
last of our lakes meets the Mississippi ; and making the w^- 
demess disappear before them, and ascending and passing 
the Rocky Mountains, where the Missouri has its source. 
The chanicter and condition of this immense multitude 
depend upon nothing so much as upon the principles and 
feelings, which may be transmitted to them from the present 
generation. We ought to acknowledge the debt which is 
due to our posterity ; and to feel that there is no responsi- 
bility more solemn, than that of those, who may in any con- 
siderable degree affect the destinies of such a people. 
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Trandatwm ^ the Xig^ BeHrt ^ Bmlem ; 
ON MAN. 

AddMpQd to « DoolDr tr Ite SiitaBei^ A 

Ezacfly to reHsh the cdmrnenceineht* of this satiro^ wt 
must imagine the author in the presence of one of the £|ciil- 
ty of the Sorbonne» who is full of his conceptions of the dig- 
nity <uid excellence of human Bature»^^The. Satirist maj be 
supposed to have j^st drawn his biuid over his face» mid with 
a provoking solemnity, in which are still lurkJng the traces 
of a sneer, to begin thusi-r-* 

Of all the living things, which walk or creep^. 
Dart through the air. or cleave the liquid deep, 
From Rome to Ind.(l)— from Paris .to Japan^ 
The silliest fool^ (I do conceive) is man. 

« Patience, what next P some Doctor here eiciainsi 
< Sure you're not serious, when you call such nasses) 
You do not mean, that worms, and anls, and fliei^ 
The fluttering insect, that but lives and dies» 
The ruminating tribe-— the browsing; €lan-««- 
Tbe bull— the goat-^ave hotter wita than man ?'. . 

Yes, Doctor, that I do ;-^thon|^ wiU sutpeise 
Already ofjes, I find, your saucer-eyes. 
You say, with truth, that man is nature^ kinj;, 
Lord of the fields, floods, creatures, every thing } 
Reason, I mnt, is his exclusive lot. 
But tience I aigoe him that brainless sot* 

* Oh, very well'-^you shrug your brow and say, 
< A paradox may answer in its wav $ 
Such things in Satire may be worth the while 
To tip a verse, or make a reader smile ; 
But Where's the proof ? that boldly I demand 1' 

I'm charg'd and prim'd — so, Doctor, take your stand. 

(1) Ind. The rcftder muBt understMid a ^ewimn lad. Behm is the moid 
in the origiiuJ. 
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Say, what is Wisdom P Tis that equal frame. 

No cares can vex— nor ^Id desires inflame $ 

Whose step rigji^t forward to its ol:ject tends^ 

Strait as a deftDftbe imlpitsuir 4scenU8/ * ' 

N0W9 of this equability of mind, 

What has a scantier pittance ihui mankind ? 

The ant each year climbs o'er the hillocks green, 

And stores with Vmdn her Vttle^i^atine j 

And when rode Soreas throws, with blasts that kill, 

O'er nature's frame, a nielaiitholy chill. 

This tiny thing lives warm in her retreat, 

Whose summer eamines make her winter sweet. 

'B&t ah ! you ne'er behohi her dance and skim 

With strange inconstancy, from whim to whim ; 

Ton never see her loange the Spring away^ 

And dien eo bnstlinf on a Winter's day, 

Nor nbhi/stare hi January^ fiice, 

To droop, when Sol besins his vernal race. ' 

H6w fin- tmKke the headlong creature, Man, 

Who roves unceasingly from plan to ftfan. 

Yex'd with a thousand cares, he scarce knows what 

New freak to follow, or to follow not. 

The thing to-dAy he chooses to abhor. 

That tiiins; tfMnoirrow he is dying for. 

< What ! mall 1 00 and marry some coquette, 

Unmov'd by all Bie insults I shall get, 

And rank among those easy saints of men, 

Who gain renown from Bussf 's(S) blazoning pen ? 

No, never, tiiere are fools enough beside, 

For the whole town to banter and deride !^ 

So said a marquis but one month ago. 

How well, the lapse of fifteen days could show. 

Cauffht in the snare, in spite of all his vows, 

He shines the model of a lovins spouse, 

And thinks that some new rib has s^rune to liftj^ 

Which heaven has moulded to his faithful wife. 

And such is Man-^flittiDg from black to white. 
He flouts at morning what H holds at night, 
A pest to others, to himself a load, 
He shifts his mind each minute like a mode ; 
Sport of a breeze, by every ripple sunk, 
llus day a hero, ana the next a mouk. 



(3) Busti, in his ' history of galliuitiy/ enusi^rates nuagr very crimiAsi 
4fUr»of mtrried kdies about ue court. 
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Whilst thus his brwia in Tipmrj ftUiei'fteept 
And cradled ia oliimerfts, sinR to sleep, 
He feels himself the prop of natare's tbrone, 
And the tenth hearea i^eTohres for him alone* . 
He is the lord of all beneath the &k^*^ ^ 
* And who fieoieo it ?? would jou think it ?— I. 
But without asking now, which lord can scare 
Each other mosl* Vie travelk|> or the hear, 
Or whether, should the Nubian hinds decree 
That fiarca's lions must from Lybia flee, 
The trembliog brutes would scamper for tlieir Ufe^ 
I'll put one question, which shall end the strife. 
This would-be tjrant of the earth and sea— 
This lord of ail-^ow many lords has he ? 
Ambition, avarice, desire, and hate, 
Inflict a wvrse than galley rower's fate* 




J up !' < One moment let me staj,^ . 
The shops as jet are shut — 'tb scarcely day/ 
^ No matter, rise !' *■ What would rou have me do ?' 

< Why scour each sea and ocean tturough aad tiirough, 
E'en to Japan for clay and amber roam. 

And bring from Ooa spice and ginger home** 
* But why on traffick would you have me bent. 
When Pve enou^ to make my heart content P' 
' You cannot have too much— •etill grasn at more. 
Though crime and perjury should awelj the store. 
If hunger gnaw— forbid your stomach bread. 
And be content to make the ground your bed. 
Drite from your house each article of cost, 
Hiough jonSe more wealth than ever Galet(5) lost. 
E'en while your granaries aro filPd with wheat, 
Be rye and barley all you dare to eat. 
And rather than oehold one farthinj} fly. 
Make up your wise and prudent mind to die.' 
< But why indulge this SMcidalcaro ?' 

< Why ? to be sure, for some jingrateful hmr, 
Whosexostly wardrobe, apd luxurious board 
Shall drain tne wealth, which you so fondly stor'd^ 
And with his equipage confuse the town ^— 
Come, come, the sailors wait, so haste ye down.* 

Or, should he rise beyond die love of ^n, 
Perhaps ambition, with her goi^geous train 

(3) A fsmoos gamester. 
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Comes to digtarb the botm of his reat» 
And m&ke him fo^ for shadows .uopossest.— • 
Sends him distracted, and. a prej to cbaocey 
To lead with Cesars the inAiriate dance. 
On some high breach Us foolish death, to get| 
Whose tale may grace a eossiping g|azette«(»p« 

^ Hold ! not so fast'— I hear some dreamer say, 
< On fitter subjects throw your spleen away. . . 
This vice, which draws your inaignation dowD^ 
Is. virtue's self— gem of the hero's crown,** 
What then ? according to your sapient school^ 
Was Alexander but a jpiteoas fool B' . . 

Ha! do you name that haiffbrain'd wretch's name, 
Who laid all Asia low witt. sword and flamo ? 
That raving maniack, stung with lust of gore, 
Lord of one worlds iidio wept to .coB^uf r more \ 
Bom as he was to rule a.peaceful state, 
He might have rank'd among theff^od and great. 
But mad with pride, a self created god. 
He, like a hottioiess bandit, mab'd abroad. 
Round him a war of deathfiil hprrours hurl'd^ 
And with his matchless tolly drench'd the world. 




pamper'd boy i 

But on (fieressioQS thus uo mere to gf, 
Discussing all the passions^ like Seiiaiit»(4) 
Sorting by name, and ch|ssifyin^ crime. 
With tunefal ethicks lecturing in rhyme, 
Soppose we ouit this darker side of man, 
rwhich Coeffeteau and Chambrt still may scan) 
And place him in the fiurest light we ca&« 

Well, then, of all tiie living things tiiat aae, 
Man only knows, his advocates declare^ 
Those social ties,' that Innd him to his kind. 
Or manners, softened, polished and fefin'd. 
'TIS he, they say, akm of laving things, 
That walks with rulers^ magistrates, and kings ; 
He only knows the happy art to draw 
Safety and bliss from polity and law« 

All this is true. But still, without police. 
Sheriff, or spy, or justice of the peace, 

(4) Senauty Lach*mbre, and CoefBeteau, made each of them a tcettise 
en the passions. 
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Who ever heard of bandit wolTe«» tfalttftrNr 

like us, to make their fellow woWea a prey l 

And where is written on th' hiatorick page 

The tale of Bome ambitiooa tiger'a rage, 

Who, for the telfiah honours of a tfaronet 

Has made HrrcaniaV land with fcctiona gr^n f 

Does hear, that prowls tiie forest^ war yfiVx hear ? 

Do Tulturea dart on Tultunes, in the air ? 

Who ever saw, on Africk's bnnung pUin, 

A bmte communi^ their chatter atain, 

Liona rend lions, Idnsmen kinsmen fight^ 

And all to fix some tyrant's warering rightf 

The fiercest animal that natnre warms. 

Looks with eomplacencj on kindred form^^ 

FKsenres with &em his temper at a pfiae, 

laves without lawsuit, wrangling, tamults, noise. 

Hie eagle claims no alien-Iaw, wnich sta7s(5) 

A sequestration but a short eig^t daya. 

No fox, chicaning for a bird, is seen 

Employing Relet with his hi^ of green ;(6) 

No wanton doe before a conn would drag, 

With charge of impotence, her wedded stag. 

Nor would for them a shameless judge be found« 

To appoint a < cofimss'— (foul, disgraceful sound \)(T) 

No injur'd plaintiin there a plea support—- 

Nor inquest hold tiie brutes— -nor pom court 

Each with the other leads his life along, 

Wi^ simple laws, incapable of wrong. 

Man, Man alone, with savage furv bhndf 

Makes it a point to sacrifice bis xindL 

Twas but a small, though too infernal stain, ^ 

To whet the steel, and knead the nitrous grain $ 

As if to fill the measure of his rage,' . 

Behold the Law^s inextricable page! 

See leam*d interpreters unfix the surep 

(5) The eagle, the moDirch of birds. 

The Alien Law of f^rmce, here alluded to, w^uatly allowed the kiii|f 
to appropriate the efieota of a fiirei|;nerft who died in his dominioBa* if not 
clasDied within eight days. How oould the rifhtfiil heira at home be ap« 
priied of the demise in due aeason to advance their claima ? 

(6) Bolet was a lawyer of considerable practice. The commentators 
say» that the phyfiognomv and character of Bokt made the intiodac- 
tioi^of his name here peciujarl^ apr9p99, 

(X) This vile usage was abolished in Prance^ princqiallyin contequeaoe 
Qf this indignant remonstrance of oar author. 
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See fiur-fetcVd rioMies darken the obscure $ ' 
See justice gaspfter last and qniverins breatb, 
Beneath vrho\€ heaps of antiiors pressM to death. 
And oh ! more hateful curse than all the rest. 
See France invaded by a legal pest. 
The herd of 'adtocates, who plead and spout, 
Wearms our nerVes, and ears, and patience out. ' 

^ Softfy !* you say ; * why tfios so fiercely chide t 
Man has his passions ; be it not denied $ 
By waves and whimsies, like the ocean tost^ 
Yet are bis vices in his Virtues lost 
For who but he, audacious, skilful man, 
Subjects the measured heavens to his span ? 
Is it not he, whose comprehensive view 
Has searched a!! Nature and her agents through P 
Where are your univerrities for beasts ? 
Where are their artists, doctors, jurists, priests i 
Where are the medical and legal brutes, 
Who go, with ermine trimm'd, in scarlet suits ?'(8) 

Ave, true, with them no base physician's art. 
With poisonous skill, enacts tiie assassin's part 
Arm*d at all points, no syllo^stick fool 
Grows hoairse, disputins" at a bestial school 
But not to comment on%e well known doubt, 
Whether man everftmnd one reason out, 
Whether his knowled^ be not all a hum, 
1*11 ask a question, whibh shall strike you dumb. 
In our own ase, is knowledge rated so, 
That men indeed are weigh^) bv what they know ? 
Would you desire to see me rich and great, 
In crowds obsequious hover round your gate, 
(Thus said a prudent father to his son, 
whose bearded glories had but just begun,) 
Receive the counsels of a loving sire. 
And doom your books and papers to the fire. 
But hark-~«uppose one hundred francs were knt^ 
What would the interest be at five ner cent i 
* Why, twenty livres.* IUght,dear ooy, now go, 
Tou know exactly all you ought to know. 
What honours wait yoa, and what golden fruits ! 
Ah, cherish still such hi^ and blest pursuits. 
Forsdke old Plato, with tiis dreaming trance, 
And fondly stick to Guido on finance. 

(8) The doctors of the unirersity, on days of ceremony^ wore scarlet 
robes trimmed vrlth enniae. 
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Look itmad the proTuice8,and find out whieh 
Will soonest make a fiumer-general rich ; 
8ee how miioh salt each state will vearl j bringy 
To swell the exchequer, and enrich the king. 
Harden jour heart--«be Arab— be Corsair, 
Unjust, rapacious, foi^r, cheat, unfair. 
DonH go aoout to act the genermu fool, 
Feast upon misery's teanh--be that your rule. 
Eluding Co]berfs(9) CTer-watchful eyes, 
Go grasp a fortune, by your cruelties. 
Soon will aiqproach, to court your kind reg^ds, 
Crowds of grammarians, orators, and bards, 
Astronomers*-4he kauned— 4he profound^— 
With yerbal criticks, scattering incense round. 
All these shall freely pluck from glory's throne 
The names ef heroes to affix your own« 
While Dedication, flattery and puff 
Shall never seem to daub you half enoiu;b, 
Shall plainly pretre in Hebrew, Latin, Greek, 
That you, on every art, can wisely speak. 
The nch man shares each Uessiw or the skies. 
Learned without knowledge, without wisdom wise $ 
He has the soul, {he heart, the rank, the worth. 
He, virtue, valour, dignitv, and birth. 
Prized by the great, and cherish'd by the fair $ 
No treasury swain e'er noum'd a slighted prayer. 
Gold e*en to ugliness pves beauty's bloom. 
But poverty is bU^jbting as the tomb. 

Twas thus a miser shrewdly taught his son, 
By what fair arts the priEC of wealth is won. 
And many a dolt the self same end attains. 
With this sole secret, labouring in his braiiia, 
< Take two firom five and four, and seven remains^ 

Now, after this, good Doctor, if you please, 
Go to the Uble— -study, pine, and tease ; 
Go trace the quicksands errour scatters there, 
Pierce the dread darkness which tiie scriptures wear, 
Let all the waUs of heresy he shook. 
Quash Luther— Calvin— in a single book. 
Settle the dark and knotty points of old, 
Explain what rabbins never could unfold ; 
Thus labouring onward to your latest aee, 
Present, at length, your richly crowdedpage, 

(9) MinUter and secretaiy of itate, &c. 
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In Turkey binding,' to some siieating Ibrd,' 
Whose little spiritmeasures his rewtf d, 
While, for the depths of bihle-tniths eiplatn^d, ' 

* Accept my thank8*-^e sole retomi is gaitf'd. 
Or, if a loftier aim allures yon on, ' 

Forsake the school!, the bonnet, th^ Sdrbdnne^ ' 

And wisely taking to' some better ^ork, 
Become a banker*^ or a notary Vclei^. ' ■ 

Leave old Saint Thomas to make fHends ivWt GkMot^tO) 
And think with me, a schoolman Is a sot. 
* A 8ch6oIman is a sot ?* yon acoi^ txA sarfy 

* Apply that title to a poet, phi^. 

Repress your indiscreet ana flippant ttiiise, ^' 

E'en the wild laws of satire you idmse. 

However, not to waste one moment more, - 

Come to the question's very nohit and core. 

That man has reason— can it ne denied ? >* 

His faithful pilot, and hts torchlike guide/ /^ 

True— but what value has the warning call^ 

If heedless man rush'headion^, aftordl. 

To launch his feeble bark, and nmdhr brave 

Each dangerous quicksand, aAd each stormy waiv# i 

Thus, of what use is reason to Cotitt,(ll) 

Which cries, < keep that mad itch (jf writing in/ * 

If all its warnings, witii a loss of ili^ 

Do but increase His raging lust of rhyme *? ' 

Brawling each day, his verse he i0iu reeHie', 

And puts his neighbours, friend, and kin to light 

For, till the evil spirit is allny*d,' ' " 

All shun him, even to his serratit matd; 

At ass, at leadt, by nature's hiBtinct tini^hi, ' 

Obeys her dictates, meekly, tts h^ ought $ 

1^'er does he lift Kis uncouth voioe and bmy 

To tell the birds be ehants as well w tbty* 

Irrational, he evef trndge^rMit ; 

Man, reasoning man, is blind with «ll his light* 

His fife, a throng of whims and tim^lasa (deeda-^ 

Sense vainly checks htm, reason vauily«]riaa#s-^ 

Pleas'd and dispteas'd alike with good or bad, 

Gay without reason, without reason sad. 

(10) Thomas Aquitia89and1>aiis Scotus, two rivftl old schoolmen in the* 
ology and metaphyaidU. 

Ql) The reader of the preceding translations will remember his old ac- 
quaintance. 
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The self same olject both delights and pains, 
Bj chance he loves, detests, rajoys, disddns. 
Avoids, pursnes, abandons, and employs, 
Squanders and hoards, produces and destroys. 
Yet more— what sottish animal, but man. 
What member ef the bear or panther clan^ 
Events chimeras for his own affright, 
And at the shadows of his brain turns white P 
When more than twelve assemble in a fl6ck,(12) 
Does an odd nnmber strike a panick shock \ 
Does every trow their coward fancies scare, 
Which vents its croakings in the noon day air ? 
Tell me, did man e'er see a foolish beast 
Approach our race with sacrifice and feast, 
And as if he were nature*s god and king. 
Beg for the sunshine or the showers of spring t 
No.^But the beasts a thousand times have seen 
Poor man, a prey to superstitious spleen, 
Adore the image which his hands have made, 
Or at a monkey's altar kneel, afraid. 
Or basely, on wf borders of the Nile, 
Bum sappliant incense to the crocodile. 

< Forbear,' yon cry, < to press that odious tiieme, 
Ne'er will it serve to fortify your scheme j 
What though a few Egyptian devotees "" 

Adore their brutal goos on bended knees, 
How can it help your paradox to pass, 
•fl nuin^-o dottoT ! is beneath an ass F 
An ass—the mocking stock of ^very beast— ' 
Whose blunders— whose mishaps, have never ceasM ; 
Whose name— a satire in itseir— implies 
Whatever can mak^ our powers of laughter rise.' 

Tes— even so— an ass ! but what provokes 
Good doctor, thus yonr keen unpitying jokes f(ld) 
We scoff at asses— yet could '^ey in turn 
Our nnmenms faults with equal freedom qmrn, 
If to some mentor-asinine were given 
The^power of language by indulgent Heaven, 

(U) In the good Akjs of signs snd hobgoblins, if exactly thirteen peo- 
pie asscmbM. at a table« one of than was sure to die before the year was 
finished Of the fate bearing eftoquenoe of tbeerow,<wfao is ignotaat 9 

(1^) Nothing can be conceived equal to the poigoan^ of theBCtUiitfi 
when it is remembered that the Satire was dedicated to Monsieur Mora]> 
Doctor of the Sorbonne, a personage, the tower part of whose visage rf 
tuminr out, made his facial angle so unfortunately acute, that he iccdyed 
from me wiu of Pans the ^peuatlofk of Mr. Jaw-bone-of-an-Ass. 
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That he voif^t utter to the world aUmd 
The thoughts thut on hit Bilent musingi crowd. 
Ah, doctor, birlj now, betwixt U8, saj, 
What would the sweet Yoic'd, shrewd reformer hray ? 
What must he think of all the sights which meet 
His gazing ejes in some Parisian street, 
Where men in everj colour swarm the place, 
Some blade, some gray, some dizened out witli lace P - 
Here, carrying death within his nostrum pouch. 
Rides an assassin to a sick man's couch* 
There moves a pedant train, with ermine lin'd, ^ 
Rector and beadles following fast behind. 
What must he think, when justice moves al(mg, 
Press'd by an idle and enormous throng. 
Who crowd to see a fellow creature's fate 
Dealt at a cool, unceremonious rate. 
What mifs^ the creature, think, if chance should draw 
His steps some Thursdaj[ to our court of law. 
Where, from the hall, chicane's infernal throat 
Bellows a&r its wild, infuriate note } 
What, when he sees the judges, tipstafi, clerks, 
Register, sergeant^, men of quij^ and qnirka i 
Ah, could he then forget his native bri^ 
And find the voice he had in Bsop's day, 
^ This poor misanthrope (name too dearly earned !) 
How would he use his power of speech retura'd ? 
Beholdine, as he must, on every aide 
The flood of human foU}[ spreading wide, 
Surely no jealous or repining thoi^t 
Would haunt Ms breaat, that man is better wrou|^tf 
But with his thistles and his lot contend 
He tfiuB might ^ve his sober triumjih vent, 
By all that^a anninej I clearly see* 
Men are but. foolish beasts^ as weU as we I 

IfranslaUm (fthe Proem to K!bpstoch?s Xemah. 
■ Mb.Ed.toh, y^, ^^^lUy^^^rsy^, 

The Germans are correct, when they insisty that their Mes-^ 
siah is not to be translated ^ but as I have heard nany persoiis 
express their desire to see a poetical tpeclBoen, which may 
afiproaieh nearer tiie original than the vul^ prose tnmslation^ 
I ^ve been induced to make the attempt. 

SiKG, my immortal soul, the wondrous deed ■ 
That wrought salvation out for sinful men ; 
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The bl^tt MBniAB^ dwelt vwVUb oo earthi 

And thraug^ the heij ooveaant, sealed with Uoed, 

To Adam's race reator'd the amiles of Heavam 

Tbu9 the Eternal'a will was done. In vain 

Against the Son of God did Satan riae^ 

In viun did all Judea's wrath oppose ; 

He di4 the will of God ! he sav'd mankind !— 

Mysterious work ! and maj the poet's art 
In dark and distant reverence dare approach 
A theme known only to th' omniscient mind t 
O thott, Creator-Spirit ! in whose sight 
Here in the stillness, I pour dot my prayer, 
Deig& thou to consecrate my song f impart - 
Wbate'er thy fullest inspnriition giTM $ 
Make it reaemUing thee $ inattnct alike 
Vfltk mateUeaa bmty, and immortal atreogtk 

O ffv% my flODff thy fye ! spirit of truthy 
That aearchest the albyss of Deity* 
And makest e'en the children oftfae duat* 
Fit temples for thy residence below. 

Pure be my heart ! that so my trembUng yoice, 
All mortal as itis»may reach the strain 
Thataimatoainga IJ^ity appeased ; 
And that my tott'ring, hesitating stepS; 
The formidable way may safely pass. 

Oh ye, who fain would know the gracious act 
Tliat glorified your race, when down to earth, 
The worid's Creailor, as its Saviour came. 
Come, listen to my song^-^but diiefly ye, 
The precious few, whom, as bis boaom fiends, 
The ballow'd Mediator lof^s and owns. 
Ye righteous souls, Oimiliar with tiie depths 
Of awful judgmenfte dark futniiiy. 
Come, hear my song, and by your heavenly lives 
Sinffvour own pmans to tb' eternal Son.*— 

' Twas near that lioly city,' &e« 



TO THS XDITOB ^^/^ WORTH AMCBBIOAK JOVSWAX^ 

Havihg been lately desii^dby a gentleman to send him 
the poetical translation of Martial's Epigram VIL 6O.5 and 
Elphinatone's Martial not being in the library of the UiiiverBi- 
ty, I took the liberty of asking a conunon friend of osrs to 
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furniah me wifli Ma. Ihad maib relnctence in Hiaking the ' 
rcquestf as theroia nopoetiy fai llieorigiiialepigraiiiy and very 
litdeii^it or humour. The gentfeman to whom I applied, 
however, with Ua customary readinesa to obligey immediately 
undertook, and performed the task } and I confesa that I was 
not a little surprised hy the facfllty, liveliness, and pleasantry 
of his translation. I have obtained his leave to offer it for 
insertion in your work ; and I have no doubt,. that it will 
amuse all your readers, though its peculiar and characteris- 
tick merit can he estimated only, by those^ who are capable 
of comparing it with the original, and who perceive the difS- 
culty of a poetical translation. The Epigram, it will be per- 
ceived, is addressed to Domitian, upon his clearing the city 
of Rome of the nuisances with which it was incommoded. 

I will add, that tiie gentleman to whom I applied is the 
same who has fiimished your work with flie adminAle trans- 
lations from Boiieau, wliich have appeared in it I express a 
wish common to many others, when I say, that I hope he will 
go on and give us translations of the remaining satires and 
epistles of the French poet ; and then, collect the whole, and 
publish fliem in a separate volume. 



Martial. JSpigram. lib^VQ. 60. 



Abstalerat totam tamerarius institor irbem | 

Inque suo nullum limine linen ekdt. 
Jttisisti teiHias, Gemaaioe, creaeare vioos i 

Et mode quae fuemt semita, faota via est • 
Nulla catenatis pila«at|ir«cuieta lagcnia ; 

Nee pr«tor medio, oegitar im loto. 
Stiingitvr in, densa aec eaeca novaqnla turha^i 

Occupat aut totis nigra popiaa vias* ■ 
Tensor, caupo, coqaus, laniua, sua Jiaiina servant $ 

Nunc Roma est^ nuper magna tabema fuit. 



TRANSIiATIOir. 

To DfflllltMMf OB no ritJT bcnif^ CMWOfr 

Purse proud and bold, th* intruBive huckstel 
'Had almost robb'd us of this blessed town. 
Thresholds bad e'en their very thresholds 1oit| 
Till thou, Germamcus, the rum Saw'st« 
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Thy hand enlaig'd the narrow alley's auuEet 
And paltry ffN»t oalha chang'd to snacioos wayi* 
Fillars no more along the rMd are hung 
With flagon signsy interminably Strang, 
No more the horrours of the miry street 
Clog and defllie 4ie posing prdtor'afodt 
Nor, plying mid the citys throng his trade. 
Wields now the barber his «noertain blade.* 
Nor the black grog shop studs the city round, 
Cook— butcher— grocer^-^1 their place have found. 
How chang'd from all tfiat shockM our eyes before, 
Tis Rome, fiur Borne, a huckster's stall no more* 

• Mr«« MAfiacMte* ImuBtditsePt from the joithor of tiia BeKpto 

EdijL who after t^o expiiDAtions^ still gives up the pftuage as 4ubiouf. IV 
razor, it appears to me^ Martial supposed to be blind, or apt to cut oaac* 
eeunt ef the dtfknessnd shsdews unaroidable * in denm turiui.' 
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MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 



BOOKS IBXSikTVSQ TO AMEBIOA. 

M^Mdia Ckristi Jhnericana, cr the ecderiasHcal hi$t&n/ of 
Mbw Et^gknid, from its frstpla^^ the year 1620, unto 
the year of trwr Lord 1698^ in seven taoks. I. JtrUiquUies ; 
£i seven chapters^ vnth an appendix, H. Coniahwig the 
tiroes cf Hie gaverwmrs and ' names qf the magistrates of 
Mhw England; in thirteen chapters, ttrttik an appendix. 
III. the lives of sixty famous divines, by whose ministry the 
dmrches of JVtw Englani have been planted and continued. 
TV. An account tfthe University of Cambridge, in J^tw Bng- 
land; intwoparts. The first contains the laws, thebene- 
Jadors, and vtdsrihtdts of Harvard CoOege ; with remarks 
upon U, Hkie second part contains the lives of some eminent 
persons educated iniU V • Ads and monuments of the faith 
ami order in the churches of ^itw En^nd, passed in thdr 
synods ^ with historical remarks upon those venerable ossein- 
Mies ; and a great variety of church cases occurring, and re- 
solved by the synods of those churches ; in four parts. YL A 
ftMhfal tecord of many iUustrious, wonderful providences f 
both of mercies and judgments, on divers persons in Mw 
Aigland ; in eight chapters. YIL !Z%« wars of the Lord ; 
Being an history of the manifold (Mictions and disturbances 
of the churches in Jitw EngUmd,Jrom thdr various adversa- 
ries, and the wonderful mdhods and mercies of Ood in thdr 
ddiverance ; in six chapters ; to which is subjoined, an ap- 
j^endix of remarkable occurrences, which J\ltw England had 
tfi the wars with the Indian savages, from the year 1688, to 
the year 1698. By the reverend and teamed Cotton Mather,^ 
M. A. and Pastor of the J^tMh Church in Boston, JStw Eng- 
land. London ; Printed for Thomas Parkhurst, at the 
Bible and three Crawns^ACheapsid^ 1702. foLpp. 802. 

In these restiieas, excursive, novelty seekiri^ {imes, when 
wlistever is lonig is tedionsy and brevity even will not suffice 
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wiAoiit virietf f whan ike Titfttors ofa pvblklL Iftiwy i» 
•gftritiiit'iiMnstve totDMiof totaier^kfftB wltb'anfaEtKre^.iii^ 
CFeAiBty and wmder, and veeott Irmn the thoagiil of iwiii^ 
ilhen, witli a0 muohdiBisay, as oar Ugiit intejtjrjr-^iiMiid frooi 
tite^iTMi tidaiet^ and tte^caatiof mail of 1h# Cii&HMinrs».ar oar 
aymplMi witk GiMiaii cofitoiini^ {Mm the Ck»thiok«avelqMof 
quiHed pettieoits aad otiff 'WoQadea'i--itt tbis«8biakutlapei6b 
od,in tlfig«age ^rf'Aodadam o i m .ifcir 'powttaiof IfaliieHB 
Magna^ is an acblBveiawtiiM t«>ta ^gMed. <- itto^iy t^ 
tnr of notiArfety,'tbat to fitid a pergcln faattdf ^tiinigh'M ^tUi 
anteiprlze han long' been a dteMeFatmiiy and uio^ iterliMk. 
tunate fewv who hav^ a taalo for tfaode puniiiit^' a cottiAute 
to this effect might readily be obtltioed from tfevecal^Wba 
have been deairooa that the eflbrt shoaM be made^. tho^r^gh 
they have themselves been appalled at the undertaking*' In- 
deed, eight himdred fotto pkges^ in close doWUecoltamna^ OToa 
of the most desirable matl^, adght weU'caase^ iwffilattoB> 
What then mast be the eflfect of a chaottek • mass'of Uglmtf^ 
•biography, obsolete creeds^ wllnfaeraiR;, and ladlan ^ma ri t 
interspersed with , bad prnis^ and numefOQs ^ootfitiDaa^ m 
Latin, Greek and Hdirew^ which rise wp likie: so makiy de- 
cayed, hideous stumps to aiTest the eye and dafbrai titoiair- 
face ? Borne noble motive mast have stimulated and aa|i- 
ported the mind in such an undertaking ; the desire of ft 
fHvolous notoriety among cotemporaties would notkavabeea 
Bufllcient ; nothing bat the anxic^ for renown with after a^ca 
•couM have inspired the requisite strength. This, indeed^ haa 
given the impidse, and as Cihateaubriand boasts ia tria Itme- 
rary, that he was the kut Frenchman^ who would efw make 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, so it may hereafter be said that 
the writer of this was the last (and possibly the Ant) iadiirii- 
ual,who, tofta^/Me, perused in rej^lar course the wfadle af 
Mattier's Magnalia ; and If any doubts had esiated that ereat 
toil was necessary to the acquisition of fame, they woiddaawo 
been dispelled by this exertion. 

There were several individuals of the author's fiuBily, wIid 
were men of learning and clergymen of some eminenoe. ffis 
father was a President of Harvard College. He UnmelC 
was not deficient in industry, for he qieaks of having pub* 
lished twenty other works besides this cumbrous volume, in 
addition to a very laborius course of preachings and ninate 
discharge of parochial duties. His leamiag was voiy oom- 
aiderable^ and his credulity unlimited. Prwfs pf these may 
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be found in the works he q.iiotes— those of the eedesiastical 
historians^ the refovmers and their disciples, the rabbinical 
writers as well as the ancient dassicks. He cites MoUmeuiL 
ScribaniiiSt the * spirited' SchliiS8elbei;gius9 * the renowned 
Quercetanue^ the incomparable BoreUius' and hnndreds of 
others. He was a firm belieyer in witchcn^ ulchjmy, a»- 
trology, magick and Indian enchantmentSf and had no doubt 
of various aparitionsi and prodigies, which he describes. 
These propensities are calculated to niake him a mere amus- 
ing than aathentick writer. Passages are occasimally found, 
which are not ill ¥mtlen, but his bad taste and pedantry are al- 
most constantly occurring. Into-esttng hints of the peculiar 
state of society, among the fii*st colonists, may be j^eaned among 
bis lives of the first magistrates and clergymen ; yet bis main 
object was the account of theological subtleties and disputes, 
and the common routine of fimaticism, as it appears in all its 
forms. His book is worth consulting by those, who wish to 
become acquainted with the character of our forefathers. 
Ma»y of the author's faults were those of his age, and it he 
hasnotleftns the besb he has at least fiimished the largest 
work appertaining to our early histoiy. 

The volume commences with an < attestation' by the learn- 
ed John Higginson, pastor of the church in Salem, and suc-^ 
eessour to his father, Francis Higginson, who was the first 
pastor of the same church. This is followed by several re- 
commendatory poems in Latin and English, and anagrams 
upon his name ; a species of trifling that was then very 
iashionable. One of these, out of Cottanus MUhermf oiakes 
Tn ionium Cohort es, another Tuo9 Ucum onuutU &c. &c. 
This is followed by ttie author's general introduction, and a 
map'<Mf the country, which shews liow much, or rather how 
little was known of it at the close of the seventeenth century. 
EmJi book has a separate title page, and is a distinct work, 
as Hhty are idl paged apai^ and there is np runiung number 
for the whole volume. The first book is called JMiquiHeSf 
reporting f Ae design whereoUf the numner whereinf and Vie peo- 
ple iDhmhijf theseroeral colonies of ^\w England were Ranted. 
This book contains a brief sketch of the first discoveries, and 
the history of the first colonies, till settlements bad been made 
in several towns on the sea coast from New York to Maine^ 
In this first book the reader has a specimen of the author's 
superstition, and that of his contemporaries. Some individ- 
uals at New Haven, who were < Londoners^ or merchants. 

Vol. VII. No. 2. 33 
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and neti of troffick and basiness^ lehose design was whoUjr 
to apply tliemselves unto trade,* met wltii Tarioas losses, and 
resolved to embark their remaining stock, and go to Eng- 
land. The vessel was never helird of, and a strange story 
respecting her obtained fall credit This is contained in a 
letter to Mr. Mather from the clergyman of New Haven, 
which is as follows. 

< JUvonnd nd Dew Sir, 

^ In compliance wiifa your desires, I now give you the relation 
of that apparatioD of a ship in the air, which i have receimi from 
the most credible, judicious and ourious sunriving observecs of it. 

< In the year 1647, besides much otiier lading, a far more rich 
treasure of passengers, (five or six of which were persons of chief 
note and worth in New Haven^ put themsel? es oa board a new 
ship, built at Rhode Island, of arwut 150 tuns.; but so walty, that 
the master, (Lamberton) often said she would prove their grave. 
In the month of January, cuttine their way thro' much ice, on 
which they were accompanied wiui the reverend Mr. Davenport^ 
besides many other friends, with many fears, as well as prayers 
and tears, they set sail. Mr. Davenport in praver with an obser- 
▼able emphasis used these words, < Lord, if it be thy pleasure to 
bury these our friends^in the bottom of tiie sea, they are thine; 
save them ! The sprins; following no tidtines of these fiienda 
arrived with the ships Irom En^and $ New Haven's heart bq^ 
to fail her ; tliis put the godly people on nmcb prayer, both mib* 
lick and private. That the Lord would (if it was his fdeasure) let 
them hear what he had done with their dear friends, and prepare 
them, with a suitable submission to his holy wUL In June next 
ensuing, a great thunder storm arose out of the northwest; after 
which, (the hemisphere being serene) about an hour before sunset 
a ship of like dimensions with the aforesaid, with her canvass and 
colours abroad (tho' the wind northernly) appeared in the air 
coming up from our harbour's month, which lyes southward from 
the town, se^ningly with her sails filled under a fresh gale, hold- 
ing her course norm, and continuing under observation, saiMiig^. 
against the wind for the space of halt an hour. Many were-drawu 
to behold this great work of God ; yea, tl)e very children cry'd 
out. There's a brave ship ! At lcn&;tb, crouding up as far as there 
is usually water sufiieient tor such a vessel, and so near some of 
the spectators, as that they imagined a man mi^ht hurl a stone oa 
board her, her maintop seemed to be blown off',but left banging in 
the shrouds; then her missentop; then all her masting seemed 
blown away by the board ; quickly after the hulk brought into a 
careen, she overset, and so vanished into a smoaky cloud, which 
in some time dissipated, leaving, as everywhere else, a clear air« 
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TiM'AdiiBriBgspeeiatflnBcoiild ttttttagmih the Bereml colovrtfoC 
^Mk pwt, the prifteiiMl liggMigy ftild fluek prcyortionsy aa caused* 
vimi'Omj tbe aeDerahtjrof peKSona i» aaj, Tlua waa the iaoaU .«f« 
ttMirahipii aM thus was kertragick end $ but Mr. DaTeB|K>rt tjmn 
io puUick declared to tkis eff^t^ Hiat God lukd cottdeacended». 
fiir the .auietiBg of their aiBicted spirits^ thia extraprdinarj aci 
count of his soYereign disposal of those for whom so many fervent 
prajers were made continuallj. Thus 1 am^ sir, jour humble 
servant, 

< JAMES PIERPONT. 
' < Reader, there being yet living so many credible gaatlemen, 
&at were eye witnesses of this wonderful thin^, I venture to 
publish it for a thing as undoubted, aa 'tis wonderful*' B. I* p. 25. 

The second book is entitled Eoderiarwm Cljfpdf in wbick 
ttie lives of some of the first magistrates, who had been 
shields of the church are < perpetuated by the essay of Cot- 
ton Mather.' The longest and most laboured of these is 
Ms account of Sir William Phipps, of which some notice has 
been given in a previous article. The following extract 
from bis life of John Winthrop, Governour of Mas3achusetts» 
discovers some traits of bis character, and presents some 
ieatuses of tbe primitive manners of those times. This end- 
Bent magistrate^ by his wisdooiy firmness, moderation, and 
generosity, rendered the mort essential services to the infant 
Colony. His son, who was Governour of Comiecticot, was 
one of the found^ers of the Royal Society in England, and 
contributed many papers to its memoirs. It is a fact not 
jfenerally known, that it was at one time the intention of 
tne founders to establish themselves in this country for the 
purpose of devoting themselves to science. 

* Once more there was a lime, when some active spirHs among 
the deputies of the colony, by their endeavours not only to make 
themselves a court ot judicature, but also to take away the neg- 
ative by which the magistrates might check their votes, had like 
by over driving to have run the whole government into something 
too democratical. And if there were a town in Spain undermined 
by coneys« another town in Thrace destroyed by moles, a third in 
Greece ranversed by frogs, a fourth in Germany subverted by 
Tats ; I must on this occasion add, that there was a country in 
America like to be confounded by a swine. A certain stray sow 
being found, was claimed by two several persons with a claim so 
equally maintained on both sides, that after six or seven years 
hunting the business^ from one court unto another, it was brought 
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rft tasf ihtb the gtoeral ccmrt, wf«er« Hhe Awit-dtfKitfuiaBflnn *iwi% 
thai it WM ittpomHle ta pMce#d iwlo wtf jvAgamt at ihdjotM, 
Iio#ev«r in the debfete o§ this maciiVy the negnHvo «f .<lhe; unfii 
houee apoo the^ lower in thitcooit ims beoiigfai opae th0 m g e ^ 
MMlegkated with bo hcAa Mel, tbet e little mere and ell hedibeea 
in the fire* !» these egitatiene tJie govemour was infenaed t|uit 
aD ofience had been taken by some eminent persona^ at certain 
pasaageainadlacQurBe bf him written thereaboiKt; whereupon 
with his usual condescendency^ when he next came into the gen* 
eral court, be made a speech of this import. < I understand, that 
some have taken offence at something that I have lately Written; 
which offence I desire to remove now^ and begin this year in | 
reconciled state with you all. As for the matter of my ^rrltkig, t 
had the concurrence of my brethren ^ it is a point of judgment 
v^hich is not at my own disposbg. J have examined it oter and 
over again, by such light as God has given me, from the rules of 
religion, reason and cqstom ; and I see no cause to retract any 
thing of it ; wherefore I must enjoy my fiberty in tliat, ae yon do 
yourselves. But for the manner, this, and all that wua blame* 
worthy in it, was wholly my own ; and whatsoever I ttdglkt allege 
ibr my own justification therein before men, I ^aveit; as tso^ set- 
ting myself before another judgment seat. However, whitt I 
wrote was upon great provocation, and to vfaidicate myeelf and 
others from great aspersion ; yet tAiat was no sufficient warrM for 
me to allow any distemper of spirit in myself; and I doubt f fahve 
been too prodigal of my brethren's neputadon ; I migfar have 
maintained my cause vrithout casting any blemish «Kpon <itiier8, 
when I made that mj conclusion, and now let reRgioti and aoimd 
reason give judgment in the case ; it look'd as if I arrogated too 
much unto myaelf, and too little to others. And when I made 
that profession, that I would maintain what I wrote before ail the 
world, though such words might modestly be spoken, yet I per- 
ceive an unbeseeming pride of my own heart breathing it them* 
For these fiulings I ask pardon both of God and man.* 

' Sic att» et dlcto citius tumida aequora placat, 
GoIIectMq { fiigat nubes, solemq } reducit.* 

* This acktiowledging disjx>sijtioQ in the govemour, made them 
all acknowledge^ that he was truly a man of an excellent spirit 
In fine, the victories of an Alexander, ah Hannibal, or a Ctesar 
over other men, were not so glorious, as the victories of this great 
man over himself, which also at last prov'd victories over other 
men.' B. II. p. 12. 



But the < stormiest of all the trials,' which befd Mtn, 
in the year 1645, when he was deputy gorernonr. « There 
hapning certain seditious and mutinous practices in tiie town 
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of JEK nghimi^ %^ depti^y yip^cneur as l^gaUj as prndenily 
i alwya t o d hi» anttoi^ for the checking of then.' The 
y o y ti thougM tki» ioteirfereiice an eacraAGhiiieiit en thw 
rl§M9, and a petltUni «f cevt»n dcUiiqiiNito to the general 
«0tfrt«Mded miH^h uneasiiieM. But after invnrtigatioB the 
gerv^mem^s condnet was MgUfy eeninieiidedy and his accs« 
sers s^veirely censured. He made an excellent speech on the 
occasion to the general cobrt, which we are sony our llmthl 
will not allow us to extract. It produced sach an effect 
however^ that ' the people would not afterwards entrust the 
helm of the weather beaten bark to any other hands^ but Mr. 
Winthrop'Sf until he died.' 

< Indeed such was the mixture of distant qualities in him, as to 
make a most admirable temper ; and his having a certain great- 
ness of soul, which rendered him grave, generous, courageous, 
iresolvedy well-applied, and every way a gentleman in his deamean* 
euri did not hinder him from taking sometimes the old Roman's 
way to avoid confusions, namely, cedendo s or from discouraging 
some things which are agreeable enough to most that wear the 
name ef gentlemen. Hereof I will give no instances, but only op^ 
fose two passages of his life. 

< In the year 1632, the govemour^ with his pastor, Mr. Wilson, 
and some other gentlemen, to settle a good understanding between 
the two colomes, travelled as far as Plymouth, more than forty 
miles, through an howling wilderness^ no better accommodated 
p those early days than the princes that in Solomon's time saw 
^rvants on horseback, or than genus, and species in the old epi- 
gram, going on foot. The difficulty of the walk was abundantly 
Gon^nsated by the honourable, first reception, and then dismis- 
sion, which they found from the rulers of Plymouth ; and by the 
good correspondence thus established between the new colonies, 
who were like the floating bottels wearing this motto, ai collidU 
mur^frangimur. But there were at this time in Plymouth two 
ministers, leavened so far with the humours of the rigid separation, 
that they bsisted vehemently upon the unlawfulness of calling 
any unregenerate man by the name of good man such an one, un* 
til by their indiscreet ur^ng of this whimsey, the place began to 
be disquieted. The wiser people behig troubled at these trifles, 
they took the opportunity of govemour Winthrop's being there, 
to have the thing poblickly propounded in the congregation ; who 
in answer thereunto, disthigaished between a theological and a 
moral goodness; adding, that when juries were first used in 
England, it was usual for the crier, after the names of persons fit 
iQV the service were called oyer^ to bid them ally Attend, good men, 
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and true i i^hente it greir to'be'a eh^' custom in'thci^Bttgfiili m- 
tioii) fiw neighbours living bf on^ ^nothefr to call oni 
good'insn such an'Oae. ^Aad it iras pitf noir to nwlBe % 
bout a civil custom^ so innoeontlf introduced. And that 
of Mr. Wiiithm|^'« iwt aUwthig slap to the litflo» idle» wMmqiGal 
cenceitst ttoi begioouig m grow 'Obstcep^KMfs. JJev^ gtiya l yi 
there was one civil custom .us#d in (and ip. few but) the £nglai4x 
nation, which this gent^mao did endeavour to abolish .in th|a 
couht^ ; and that was, the usage of drinUng to one anothciu 
For although by drinking to one another, no more b m^ant .t^aui 
an act of courte&ie, when one going to drink, does invite anbtli* 
er to do so too, for ihe same ends with himself ; nevertheless ttie 
govemour (not altogether unlike to Cleomenes, of whom ^' re^ 
ported by Plutarch, mtufrt •uht% irorvpttf vrf§n0tftj MienH pot^i* 
htm nunguamprabuitf) considered the impertinency and ifislg^ 
nificancy of tlus usage, as to any of those ends that are ustttllf 
pretended for it ; and that indeed it ordinarily served for no ' enda 
at all| but only to provoke persons unto unseasonable, imd per* 
haps unreasonable drinking, and at last produce thttt abominlible 
h^th drmkingi which the fathers of old so seveiely rebuked in 
the paganS) and which the papists themselves do condemn, when 
their casuists pronounce itt fieccatum mortaUjfiravocarcad^agtta^ 
IcMcaliceay et ntfaa reafiondere. Wherefore in his own mosit 
hospitable house he left It off; not out of any silly or stingy fimcy» 
but meerly that by his example a greater temperance, with l|ber* 
ty of drinking, might be recommended, and sundry ihconvenied- 
ces in drinking avoided ; and his example accordingly begM to 
be much followed by the sober people in this country, as it now 
also begins to be among persons of the highest rank in the' £ng^ 
lish nation itself; until an order of court came to be made agakiM 
that ceremony in drinking, and then the old n»o»t violeiidy re» 
turned, with a mVimur »» xrr/irttjR.* B. II. pp. 13, IIL 

The thu*d book is styled < PdliJnuSf containing the Uvea of 
many learned, reverend and holy divines/ These he di- 
vides into three classes i the firsts containing seventy seven 
individualst is composed of those * who were in the actoal 
exerdso of the miiUstry when they left England j' the wd^ 
ond» fourteen < whose education for thioir designed miwtrgr 
not being finishedf yet came over from £ngland viith their 
friends^ and had theii* education perfected in this cattiiti7» 
before tte cdlego was come unto maturity enou^ totestow 
its laurels.' The foundation of the colIege( to& place h^ 
fore these were matured, and < from that hoar Old EngUmd 
Iiad more ministers from JVI^tp, than our New Engiaiid had 
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sivce tbeirfrom OU.' After the re-€8tabIiBlmieiit of ^pisoo* 
pBCj in England, sonie noaconfonnist clergymen came out 
io this eottotay, and these* fbvrteea in nmnber* form histhM 



A penmal of the Urea of tiMe ciergymen, and of flie mag^ 
istrates In the preceding book/ with the occasional notice of 
other dratlnguisbed indtvidnals, who accompanied them, will 
assist in forming a right idea of bar forefathers. The colo- 
ny which they founded is the most remaritable one recorded 
ill history, and no people can boast of a more honourable or- 
igin, than those who are descended from them. There was 
no design oi conquest, no project of trade,, no pursuit of 
wealthy which prompted their emigration ; the enjoyment of 
religions liber^ was the principal motive. Those, who en- 
gaged in this pursuit, were gentlemen of the purest character 
and most rapectable standing, and clergymen^ who were 
among the most learned scholars in their country. They 
rather sacriilced fortune than sought it ; < some of the mm- 
isterSf and many of the gentlemen, that came over with the 
ministers, were persons of considerable estates.' This char- 
acter\)f the founders wsis always a subject of just pride with 
their successours. In his remarks upon the first class the au- 
thor says, « The ministers and christians, by whom New 
England was first planted, were a chosen company of men ; 
picked out of, perhaps, all the countries in England, and this 
by no human contrivance, but by a strange work of God up- 
on the spirits of men tbat were no ways acquainted with one 
another* inspiring them, as one man, to secede into a wilder^ 
ness* they kneW not where, and suffer in that wiktemess they 
knew not what. It was a reasonable expression once used 
by that eminent person, the present lieutenant |;overnour of 
New England, in a very great assembly, €hd mled three na- 
tions* tluU he miglU bring choice grain into the vmdemess* 

it was natural when resistance was made- to the high toned 
^iHcopacy and persecuting policy of Laud and his coadju-* 
tors, that the most disthfigiiished of those who were noticon- 
fbrmists should be selected for victims, some of the most 
learned scholars of the two universities, but particulariy Gam- 
bridge, were turned out of their livings and forbid preach- 
ing, and these came over to this country. Many gentlemen, 
who sympathised with them, and revolted at tyranny, ac- 
companied them. Among these first colonists, however, 
were some persons of dtfibrent tenets, though the greater part 
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irero rigid piirkaim, who flying tbemselves frompersecuUoni 
0oen bcMcame aa iatoleraiitof aU wlio diffS^red Ssmi tham^ «« 
Land hinMel£i The author thus mentions oue of tijeae* 
< There were also some godly episcopalians ; among whom 
has been commonly reckimed Mr* BlackatonOf who hy hap* 
pening to deep first in an hovc^ upon a point of land then^ 
[BosUm] laid claim to all the ground, whereupon there now 
stands the metropolis of the whole English America^ until 
the inhabitants gave him satisfaction. This man was of a 
particular humoiu*, and he would never join himself to any 
ofourchorcheSf ^ving this reason for it; I came from 
England because I did not like the Jjtrd Bishops ; but I can't 
join with you, because I would not be under tiie Lord Breth^ 
renJ It thus appears that Mr. Blackstone was the first 
person who slept on the ground, now occupied by Boston. 
The founder of the town, or in the peculiar plirase of our 
oountry, the first settler, was Isaac Johnstone Esq. who mar- 
ried the daughter of the Earl of Lincoln. His house stood 
some whnw in what is now Treraont Streett probably near the 
house now standing in that streett built by Sir Henry Vane, 
doubtless the most ancient dwelling Incise in the United 
States. Lady Arabella Johnstone &A early, and her hi»- 
band, deeply afiected by her loss, did not long survive her. 
He was buried in the chapel buryinj^ place, mid as he was 
greatly beloved by the people, they wished to be buried near 
him, and this was the origin of that place of interment^ 

That exaltation of mind, that religious fanaticism, which 
stimulated the first settlers, was perhaps necessary to the 
solid establishment of the colony. The povefty of the soil, 
severity of the climate, the horrours of Indian liostUity, the 
grief at a separation from friends and a country they fovedi 
of which several afiecting proofs are given in the history of 
some of these individuals, were all calculated to tiy the reso- 
faition of men, who had left enviable situations. The diffi- 
culties they had to encounter from these sources, would have 
disheartened them, if their object had been wealth ; and the 
first attempts would- probably have &iled. But if the cli- 
mate was cold, their hearts were warmed with zeal ; and if 
the soil was poor, their harvest was to be reaped in heaven ,- 
if the tomahawk of the Indian was suspended over their heads, 
they were witling to be martyrs. Religion and education 
were their almost exclusive concerns. Their preservation 
they constantly attributed to the special providence of God : 
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and'tbeirconstuit belief of his particiil«r intetpcMltieB WW 
iMefttI in its effects ; tbeugh othen perhapsi in many cases at 
kasty migfit aicoount for the result by merely natural causes. 
They bdiered that their success was th\ft reward of their re- • 
Kgfote devotionyand that other colonies failed when they were 
utidertaken fron a different raotire. The author gives an 
anecdote to Uiis eflfect» He alludes - to some of the abortive 
attemptsf at settling the coast of Maine. 

. ^ There were more tiian a few .attempts of the En^ish^ to peo- 
ple and improve the parts of New England, which were to the 
northward of New Plymouth $ bat the designs of those attempts 
being aimed no higher than the advancement of some worldly in- 
terestsi a constant series of disasters has confounded them, until 
there was a plantation erected upon the nobler designs of Chris- 
tianity, and that plantation, though perhaps it has had more advert 
saries than perhaps any one upon earth; yet having obtained help 
from God, it continues to this day. There have been very fine 
sefCtlemeots in Ihe nertiieast re^ons $ but what is beeome of tiiem ? 
I have heard timt one of our ministers once nreaehina to a congre« 
gatioD there urged them to consider themselves areligioas people 
&«un this consideration, tAdtoMcrmas/Asv.srouU emiradtet the 
warn end of pkmHng thU wildermem $ whereupon a well knowa 
person then in the assembly crjed out, 8ir^ you aro miitaken^ ypu 
think you arepreachitig to the people at the My i our main end was 
to catch jlsli/ 

The congregational church government was defined, in an- 
swer to a question, to be < a speaking aristocracy, in the face 
of a silent democracy.' They attempted to establish a spe- 
cies, of theocracy, and were constantly comparing diemselvea 
to the chosen people of God ; whatever was pai^Iel in their 
situation was remai'ked^ and as they borrowed almost all their 
christian names from the old testament, so its harsh spirit and 
austere observances, joined to the most abstruse doctrines in 
the new, formed the ba»is of their religion. Mr. Cotton, one 
of tKe most celebrated of the early divines, arrived at Boston 
in 1633, and though several churches were already organized^ 
< he found the whole country in a perplexed and divided state 
as to their civil constitution ;* when having preached a ser- 
mon at particular desire, which had a considerable effect on the 
minds of men, <it was requested, that he would from the 
laws wherewith God governed his ancient people, form an 
abstract of such as were of a moral and lasting equity, which 
he performed as acceptably as judiciously. But inasmcnh as 

Vol. VIL No. 2. 34 
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ytirj amoh of om AUmiuui democvacj was in the modd rf 
the goyemment bj the royid charter, which was ihaot acted 
upon, Mr. Colton effectually recoDimeiided it aato theia^ 
that none should be electors nor elected therein exG<|»t ench 
as were visible subjects of our Lord Jesus Christ* peraonally 
confederated in our churches. In these, and many other 
ways, he propounded unto them an endeavour after a theo- 
cracy, as* near as might be to that which was the glory of 
Israel, the peculiar people/ 

Each biography of these divines is terminated with an epi- 
taph in En^h or Latin. The one on Mr. Thomas Thatch- 
er is a curiosty, since it is partly in Latin and partly in Greek 
verse, and written by an Indian youth, then a senior sppbis- 
ter at Cambridge. In the life of Mr. John Warbam* who 
WHS pastor of Windham, in ConnectiGUt, we are told that J^ 
was the first ministBr, who preached with notes kfi this coun- 
try, * a practice wbkh has been decried by oMMiy.good mM, 
bMidea ftnaticks, in the present age, and many poor miA 
weak prejudioss against it have been pretended.' The a«- 
thor^i rage for pumiingnlwayB appears, when aname will ad- 
mit of it ; thus Mr. Shepherd and Mr. Oakes excite this ]wa- 
pensity. To give an example of it, we shall extract his re- 
count of Mr. Partridge, as it is short ; it will be seen that lie 
follows him even in hte epitaph. 

< When David was driven from his friends into the wildemeas, 
he made this pathetical representation of his condition, H'was 
as when one doth hunt a partridge in the mountains. Among the 
many wor^ persons whp were presecuted into an American wil- 
derness, fdr tlieir fidelity to the ecclesiastical kingdom ef our trne 
David, there was one that bore the name, as well as the state, of 
an hunted patridee. What befel him, was, as Bede saith af uAmt 
was done by Fgelix, Juxta nominis std sacrammUufn. 

^ This was Mr. Ralph Partridge, who for no fault but the deliancy 
of his good-spirit, being distressed by the ecclesiastical setters, 
had no defence, neither of beak, nor daw, but a flight over die 
oeean. 

* The place where he took covert, was the colony of Plymouth, 
and the town of Duxbury in that colony. 

* This Partridge had not onlj^ the innocency of the dove, con* 
spicoous in his blameless and pious life, which made him very ac- 
ceptal^e in his conversation $ but also die loftiness of an eadne, in 
the great soar of his intellectoal abilities. There are someinter- 
preters, who understanding church officers by the living creatnres. 
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in the foaHh chapter of the Apocaljrpaei will have the teacher to 
be mtended bj the eagle there»for maqokk insite iato remote and 
hiddeo thiAgk I'he ohuroh of Doxburj had such an eagle in their 
Paitridgef when thejr enjojed aaoh a teacher. 

^ rrhere wae one aingiiUr inataDce of a weaned spirit, whereby he 
aigoalAzed himself unto the churches of God. That was this— 
^*bere was a time, when most of the ministers in the colunjr of 
Phrmouth left the colonj, upon the discouragement which the want 
of a competent maintenance among the needy and froward inha- 
bitantsy gave unto them. Nevertheless Mr. Partridge was, not 
withstandinn^ the paucitj and the poverty of bis congregation, so 
afraid of beins any thing that looked like a bird wandrtng from 
his nest, that he remained with his poor people, till he took wing 
to become a bird of paradise, along with thp winged seraphim of 
Heaven. EfUapk^BXo]M,viti* 

Tiie loi^^ article in this book is the life of tkie pioiia^ pri* 
mitive^ lieiieveleatEliot»wliohas^bQeA€aUedtheA|Msfletotte 
IndianGU He was mry sknpte in his maanera» wore a leathern 
girdle abMt his loin^ andahraya refuroved every tiiiog like 
show in dress. The story of his aversion to Imig hair and 
the serious manner in which lie declaimed against the fashim 
df met! in particular, wearing « their hair with a kxarioos, 
delicate^ feminine iftt>lLlity/ we belieT« is generally known. 
He interested himself greatly aboat the Indians ; and^ in or* 
de^to instruct them, acquired their unooutb language, com- 
posed a grammar of it, which is now excessively scarce, per- 
haps not to be found. He also translated the bible into their 
language, copies of which exist in our publick libraries.* By 
Us exertions, several regular churches were institute among 
them, and many schools in which tiie children were taught to 
read and write their own language, and thdr preachers, also, 
made use of it. All this labour is lost ; the language and the 
savages have become extinct, for the wretched remnants of a 
mongrel breed, which exist in the colonies at Marshpee and 
Martha's Vineyard, have no traces of their ancestors, but 
their sloth and itaiprovidence. The following extract shews 
his mode of acquiring the language. 

* The first step which he judged necessary now to be taken by 
him, was to learn the Indian language $ for he saw diem so stupid 

• An Amerioin literary tpaveller lately visiting a very extensive library 
111 Germany, was asked by the librarian to name some bool^ vhiiji was not 
in it* He inquired ifor EliofM Indian Bible s the librarian, with some tri- 
lunpfa immediately brought him a copy. 
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and senseless, that they would never do so macb a» inqnire after 
the religion of the strangers now come into their country, muck 
less would the J so far imitate us, as to leave off their beastly way 
of living, that they might be partakers of any spiritual advantaj^ 
by us ; unless we could first address them in a language of dieir 
own. Behold, new difficulties to be surmounted by our indefati. 
gable Eliot ! He hires a native to teach him this ezotick language, 
and with a laborious care and ^dll, reduces it into a grammar, 
which afteyards he published. There is a letter or two of oar 
alphabet, wiiich the Indians never had in theirs ; tho' there 
were enough of the dog in their temper, there can scarce be found 
an Rin their language ; (any more than in the language of the 
Chinese, or of the Oreenlanders) save that the Indians to tne nor^- 
waVd, who have a peculiar dialect, pronounce an R where an N is 
pronounced by our Indians ; but if their alphabet be short, I am 
sure the woras compdsed of it are long enough to tire thejuktsence 
ci any geholar in the world $ they are 8esquipedidia Ferlo, rf 
which their itfi^o is composed % one wonM iMnk, they had faeoi 
growing cflrer siBoe Babel unto tiie dinmnaions to which they are 
now extended. For instance, if my reader will count how many 
letters there are in this one word, JWrnmoldkeArodfamtomooii^mi- 
tmnonashj when he has done, for his reward I'll tell him, it signi« 
fies no more in English, than our Itists^ and if I were to translate) 
our loves, it must be nothing shorter than M^Hnvonmritammooott' 
Jcanunonnash, Or, to give my reader a longer word than eitiier of 
these, inimrAogkodonMooUumvMoeHteaongannunnotiashj is in Eng- 
lish, our iniedion ; but I pray, sir, count the letters ! Nor do we 
find in all this langui^ the least affinity to. or derivation from any 
European speech that we are acquainted with. I know not what 
thougnta it will produce in my reader, when I inform him, that 
once findiog that the Dismmis in a possessed young woman, nnder^ 
stood iht Latin and Greek and Hebrew languages, my cnrioaity 
led me to make trial of thk Indian languase, and the Dttmona did 
aeem as if they did not understand it This tedious language our 
Eliot (the Anag^m of whose name waa ToUeJ quickly oecaniiB a 
master of ; he employed a witty Indian, who also spoke English 
well, fur his assistance in it ; and compiling some oiscourses by 
his help, he would single out a word, a noun, a verb, and pursue it 
through all its variations ; having finished his grammar, at the dose 
he writes, < Prayers and pains through faith in Christ Jesus will do 
-any thing !' And being by his prayers and pains thus furnished, he 
set himself in the year 1&I6 to preach the Gospel of our Lord Jesiis 
Chrisrt, among these desolate outcasts.' 

TheCoorth book is called Sol OentUm, and is a history ef 
the University, with an accoant of some of the eminent ^ per*^ 
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sons, who weM flante of renown growing in that nursery.* 
One of hismottos is taken from Coulmu de America. 

< IngeBiom, pietasi artes, ac bellica virtos, 

Hue profugn vement, et regna illustria condent; 

Bt domtna his Tirtus erit, et fortuna minbtnu' 

The influence of this seminary has been most salutary and 
important ; and for this establishment, which was flhnded by 
our forefathers in the midst of dangers and privations of every 
kind, we owe them the greatest veneration. It was com<« 
menced under the auspices of some of the ablest scholars of 
the £nglish Universities, whose influence in the cultivation 
of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew was long felt ; though constant- 
ly growing in strength, the talents engaged in it declined af- 
ter a certain period. It revived again previous to the revo- 
lution, and produced some able achdiars. The troubles inci- 
dent to tiiat epoch interrupted its progress. For many years 
past it has been gradually recovering, and rising to a higher 
standard ; and we may now presume on its soon rivalling in 
advantages for every branch of study many of the most cele- 
brated Universities of Europe. ' 

An account is given of its origin, its ancient statutes in Latin, 
a list of graduates to the year 1698, the lives of its first Pre- 
sidents, and of some of the persons who had been educated 
there. Mr. Oakes was the first President, who was a gradu- 
ate of the College. Mr. Hoar was the second, and his Ustory 
proves that the difficulty of governing a College is no novelty. 
He was elected to the place after his return from En^nd, 
where he married the doughter of Lord Usle. The scholars 
became mutinous, and the troubles went so far, that he resign- 
ed. His ttl usage preyed upon him, and be died a year after 
wards, and was buried at Bndntree. Under hts Presidency 
|a contribution of near two thonsand pounds w^ raised in the 
province, and a new edifice was added. 

The fifth book is entitled Acts andMonumetUs, containing < the 
Faitii and the Order in the churches of New England, agreed 
by the Elders and Messengers of the churches assembled in 
Synods.' One of his mottos b from Hilarion, Ptriculogum 
wMs acvmerabUe est, totjides existereqwd vduvMe^ et Udncku 
Doctrinas esse, quat mares. The experience of modern times 
baa fidly shewn that the pericidosum is a mistake, whatever 
the miserabUe may be. This book is very unprofltable read* 
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tag* It is like traydling over u old road^ where the few faces 
you meet are at once sour and gioomy, caused by the sharp 
points^ obscare windings^ and uneasy roughness of the way, 
and not a little increased by observing the numbersf who 
travelling the new and smooth turnpike, escape much j^ the 
labour and difficulty of the journey. 

The sixth book is called Thaumaturgus vdf (certain He- 
brew wojsds which we waive copying) Z^iber memoraMtinm* 
This is extremely miscellaneousi containing accounts of es- 
ca[)es from shipwreck, Indian captivity, thunder and light- 
ning ; relating remai'kable conversions, iudgments of God, 
executions, and dying speeches of criminak, preternatural oc« 
currences, witchcraft, cx)nversion of Indians, and one or two 
sermons * improving* these subjects. The chajiter, * relating 
remarkables done by thunder,' is called Cerauniaf and a ser- 
mon on the same topick, Brantobgia sacra. He thinks, *^Tla 
very likely, that the evil angels may have a particular energy 
and employment, often times in the mischiefs done by thunder;' 
and that, < 'tis no heresie or blasphemy (o think that the prince 
of the power of the air, hath as good skill in chymiatry as 
goes to the making of Jurum F%lminain$/ 

The seventh book is entitled Sederiamm PraiUa, or a book 
of the wars cfthR Lord. The first chapter of this, which is head- 
ed, fJ^UU nocendi artes ; or some general heads of temptation 
with which the churches of New England have beeaexorcisec^' 
has this well chosen motto from TercuUian ; Mabel et Eedesia 
dies catdculares. The only church, which was exactliy right, 
was the true congregational,which was 'pestered on one side by 
the rigid, high flown FresbyterianSf on the other by the ^epar 
rating, MoreUXan^ and Brownistical Independents/ What a 
world of difficulty would have been saved, if they had adopted 
the principloi which the author says, in his mention of Rhode 
Island, is the only one he could find, iipon which the founders 
of that colony were agreed ; < that they were to give one 
another no disturbance in the exercise of religion.' As this 
was the only spot where toleration then had a resting place, it 
naturally became the resort of every sect« which was not 
strong enough to secure a fortress to itself, from which the 
standard of persecution might be displayed. He says, * that 
it was a perfect CoUuvies of Antinomians, Familists, Anabap- 
tists, Anti-Sabbatarians, Arminians, Socioians, Quakers, Ran- 
tersy every thing in the world but Roman Gatholicks, and 
real Christians, though of the latter, I hope there have been 
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more than of the former among them ; so that if a man had 
lost his reUgion, he might find it at this general muster of 
opinionists !' 

The fourth chapter is headed < Ignea Fatuu or the moles-^ 
tations given to the churches of New England, by that odd 
sect of people called QuatLers.; ^d some uncomfortable oc- 
currents relating to a sect of other and better people/ He 
cautions the world against believing the stories of tht Quakers 
about New England persecutions, < because the Quakers have 
in print complained of a New England persecution upon two 
women of their sect, who came stark naked as ever they were 
born, into our publick assemblies, and they were (Baggages 
that they were H adjudged unto the whipping post for that 
piece of devilism/ An almanack was published at Philadel- 
phia for the year 1694, < with this article of chronology,' — 

^ Since the English in New Bngland hanged their coun- 
irymen for religion,' . . - - - years 36 

To which he adds^— ' . 
< Since at Philadelphia some did little less, by taking away 
goods and imprisoning some, and concerning others , 
without trial for religious dissent,' - - , - years 3 

The real excuse for our ancestors^ (for their conduct needs 
one,) iSf that among the Quakers of that day were many bewil- 
dered, furious fanaticks, who were a greater annoyance by the 
extravagance of their actions, than by the strangeness of their 
doctrines. They were, while renouncing war, making a 
v^ild use of spiritual weapons. The fermentation has long 
since worked off and left them, a quiet, respectable, us^ul 
sect It is a little singular, that although many of them are 
scattered over Massachusetts, they have no church in Boston. 
This is to be regretted, for though it may be doubted, perhaps, 
whether the world would be essentially improved , if i t were whol- 
ly composed of Quakers, yet a sprinkling of them has a good 
tendency. As they renounce learning, refinement and mili- 
tary employment, they cannot necessarily hold the highest 
rank in society under its present organization ; but their 
gentleness, neatness^ sobriety, industry and integrity, make 
them valuable members, and* contribute much to its harmony 
and happiness. 

A considerable part of this book is occupied with an ac- 
eount of Indian wars, which he calls^ a decenninm luctuosum, 
Ttke atrocious and shocking barbarities of savage warfare, 
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sicken the heart* almost too rooch to admire the romi^ntick 
bravery, ami wonderful fortitude, which some of tiie erenUi 
discover among the early setUers^ who were exposed to tiwir 
frightful ravages. These accounts relaile prindpotty to the 
^wars in the eastern settlements^ in which the savages were 
instigated and aided by the French. Their captives were 
generally carried to Canada, and several of them were ran- 
somed from captivity by the charity of the inhabitants. 
^ A brief, though the reader may think it a long sketch of 
Mather's Magnalia, has here been given. ' To those who are 
interested in the early histoid of our country, it may be well 
to remarkf that for accuracy in historical occurrences, they 
will do well to rely upon oilier authorities ; hut if they wish 
to obtain a general view of the state of society and mannsray 
they wiU probably no where find so many materials for this 
purposef as in the work ctf this ereduloiis pedaotick, and gari- 
nlmm writer. ^ . . . 



INTELLIGENCE AND REMARKS. 



Dr. Bolmes^ Jintuds ; from the Oerman.— In a number of Eicli- 
horn's Journal, printed at OSttingeu in April ISir^ we find'tha 
following notice of Dr. Holmes' Annals, by which it appears^ tittt 
this excellent work is very generally known abroad^ and .no Hess 
highly esteemed, than in the country whose history it details with 
so much perspicuity and accuracy. The notice^ which wp trans- 
late, is a review of the second English edition, < printed in Lon- 
den in the year 1813, with additions and corrections by tiie author.' 

This is the first attempt at an entire history of America. It be- 
gins, as is seen by the title, with the discovery of Columbus in the 
year 1492, and comes down to the year 1606. The author has 
applied himself with great industry to all the common sources of in- 
formation ; and, as far as was practicable, has consulted his authori- 
ties In the original. In the history of the eariier times we find 
all the best Spanish, French, Latin, and English historians used 
as authorities, and such parts extracted, as were ^suited to his 
purpose. Much additional information mi^t undoubtedly be ob- 
tained by a more fre^ access to the Spanish Colonial Archives, 
than the jealousy of the Spaniards has as yet allowed. 

The author rightly passes over the pretended discovery of Ame- 
rica by the Welch Prince, Madoc, son of Gwyneth, king of Wales. 
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This event bM been 9iippoied to have taken pbce in the year 
tl70$ (Nit the story is now generally given np to the province of 
poetryy and has already been made the sulject of an early ^ck 
poem by the present poet Uureste, Southey. The anthor has said 
as little respecting the discovery before Columbna, by the aborigi* 
nesf on which there is a treatise by Belknap* It might perhaps 
bava answered some good purpose) hawevedTf to bint al the ac- 
aounts of the early vnyagas of the N^rmaos to Ameiiou 

The author has conflnad himself to a simple narrative of the 
most important and interesting events in chronolo^cal order from 
the time of Columbus. It would have been eratifyisgy perhaps^ 
to have a short account of events previous to this perils particu- 
larly such as relate to Peru and Mexico, the ancient history of 
which has received so many beautiful illustrations from Baron 
Humboldt. But the most valuable part of the work before as 
is tkaty which embraces the early history at New EtH^land. Here 
the author seems to have had access^ not only to a very complete 
celfeatian of printed books, bat also to a iu^ number of mamir 
acripts, as well in the possession of private iadividuabt as pnUick 
libraries. In addition to tiiese, he derived no inconsiderable>ad- 
vantage from suck oral accouiits as he was ensbled to obtain from 
various sources. From these manuscripts hss been published by 
the government of Massachusetts) and under the care of the his* 
torical society of Boston, the history of Hubbard, whose Indiaai 
IVars are already known. In the steeple of one of the churches 
in Boston has lately been found the continuation of Governour 
Winthrop's Journal^ a very important early document. 

After the history of the first settlement of New Bnriand, the 
compact but comprehensive account of the American fievoltttion 
is worthy of particular notice. The advantages, which the author 
derived from his nearness to the first theatre of the revolutioni 
and his personal acquaintance with many of the actors in the 
drama, who were still living at the time he wrote, appear sajfll- 
citntly obvious $ and together. with the impartudity, tbe love of 
truth and honesty, whico are predominant traits throughout the 
whole, they give a high value to this part of the wark. ^ The best 
evidence of me author's merits in this respect, is the hig^ appro* 
bation his work has received in England. 

The English edition before us is published from a copy amend- 
ed by the additions and corrections of the author. With singu- 
lar modesty, it is true, he brings forward his book as intended on* 
Ij^ for a collection of hints and references to tliose, who are de* 
sirous of pursuing the study of American history ; but we are 
persuaded no one will read it, however great an adept he may be 
in this department of knowledge, who will not allow a very high 
degree of merit to the learned author* 
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The history, After the revolutionarj war, is comprised within a 
iiarroi¥ compass. The work b dosed with a collection of taUesy 
a copious indeii and a catalotue of the hooks and manuscriptBt 
which had been consulted, llie manuscripts consisted of twenty- 
five folio and quarto yolumes, fifteen of which composed the diary 
rfthe celehrated President Stiles 

We learn from iH*iyate accounts, that Dr. Holmes is at present 
ensBged in an ecclesiastical history of New England. This b aa 
undertaking in which his historical impartiality^ and love of truth 
will appear to great advantage. A complete history of the whole 
oontinent of America is not at present to be expected, i hot his- 
tories of certain portions may be looked for with more certainty* 
Joel Bariow, formerly American ambassador to Prance, who died 
in Poland, on a journey to Wilna, in the year 1812, is said to 
have been engaged in a history of the United States. Vie are at 
present looking forward with nigh expectation to a similar work 
by Mr. Walsh, who is universally known in England and America 
by his letter on the Spirit of the Prendi Government The his* 
toiy of the JJnited States by Ramsay, continued by Preeklent 
Simtb, if it is not distinguished for its philosophtcu worthy ts 
nevertheless very valuable for the mass of readers. It ia amiif 
that Professor lirown of Edinburgh has lone been enga^ in col- 
lecting materials for an universal history of the abonginai tribes 
in America. 



University of GiftHngevu^At this university there are at pres* 
ent moretlian/oHy professors, one thousand students, from aft 
parts of the world, and a lilMmry of two hundred tkaiuand v«l- 
ttoies. The mode of instructien is entirely by lectures from the 
professors. The system of instmetion is dinded into four de- 
partments. Divinity, Jurisprudence, Medicine, and Ph^oaopby^ 
A professor is chosen into one of these departments* and not to 
apy particular branch of either; and he is allowed to lecture on 
any snl^ect, timt comes within the department into which be as 
chosen, lliere are no recitations or examinations, and ' the stu* 
dents are allowed to att^id such lectures as they please, and at 
such times as they please. Each professor has a small aalaijt 
but he receives, besides this, a louis d*or a course from every 
student who attends his lectures. When a j»H>fessor becomes dis« 
tinguished in any universitj, he is chosen into another, with the 
BBkr of a hig^ salarj. If he accepts the new appointment* it 
often happens, that his own university raises his salary iu order 
to retain mm $ so that every professor in Germany has the double 
motive of interest and ambition to prompt him to exertion. The 
consequence is* that the universities in Germany can boast a more 
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learned and active body of profeMora, than can be fimnd in anr 
other country. They manifeBt a zeal and interoFt, which ani« 
mate their pupils and excite them to ardent stud? and close re- 
search. Everj lecture continues precisely an hour. Ilie pro- 
fessor reads, or expounds a text book, and the students have their 
port folios before theuii in which thej take elaborate notes, and 
mark the references of the professor to other authors fOr illnstra* 
tion. Tliey peruse these notes between the times of lecturing, 
consult the authors referred to, and make themseWes familiar with 
tiie subject. 

We diink the following abstract may be acceptable to some of 
our readers, as it gives an accurate view of the course of instrtte- 
tion, which has been pursued during the past season at 06ttiiigen. 
IVe have translated it from the < Catalogus Prttlectionum/ pub- 
Ibhed tiiere in April 18 IT. 

Dbpartmbvt of Theology. Professor Planck lectures on 
the first part of ecclesiastical history ; and history of dogmaticks.— > 
eUaeuMin on moral theology $ and dcKmatick theology in rdation 
to its history w—Po/^ on the Gospels of Matthew, ManL and Luke } 
grammar of the Hebrew language. 

Law. Bohmer on ecclesiastical law $ institutes of the civil 
law.*— JMets^ on the system of Pandects; criminal law^^— ITt^ 
on the history and antiquities of Roman law| literary history of 
law ; universal law in use ; institutes of the Roman law in use.-* 
Aouer on the institutes of civil law; law of nature $ feudal law ; 
criminal law; criminal process and art of defending criminals^-* 
J%is8 on German law ; principles of the Roman law respecting 
ijriwritanoe and amboasaoors ; commercial law.-<-JBi€Mont on the 
history of Germany ; publick law of thoae states which are united 
in the German league.— Bsrgwmni on ecclesiastical law | theory 
of civil process. 

Medioimb. Blumtnbath on phyaioloBy ; and natural history. 
'"^Strameyer on special pathology ; and the art of healing diseas* 
es.-*«Osiir»ler on obstetncks; and forensick medicine.— JJim^ 
on nosology and the art of healing ; clinical medicine.— &ib«- 
der on botany ; economical botany ; medical botany .»-La]^ji-> 
fodb on the first part of surgery; diseases of the eve; climoal 
surgery.*— F. Stromeyer on theoretickand experimental chemistfy $ 
chemical analysis ; practical chemistry ; pharraa^. 

Philosoput. Eichhom on the Epistles of the New Testa- 
ment; pentateuch ; elements of the Syriack languagc-^iKsiiss on 
universal history irf* literatnre.«»iydkseii on the Acts of the Apos- 
ties and the book of John; book of Psalms; elements of the 
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Afibiok \$^m9^,i^mJdUieherUtkMKommk litorator^^ itfleaf 
Horace, hb Epistles and Art of Pnttrj $ Tbeacritas.^fi!«r«i on 
geography aftd ethnography; histxyry of modem Berope and iia 
coloniea | ancient history.— ^fioriiia on the statieticks of ther 
principat kin^oms in Europe | general politioks<-*BoiifenMir on 
metaphysicks in relation to divinity $ general practical philoao- 
phy and ethicka i general history of philosophy ^*-JfeMr on modes 
of measuring angles } experimental philoBopby«-«6teliiib9e on le|^ 
ick, and psychot^^— TiUicHi^ on the pure mathematicks ; diAfi* 
ential and inteffrafGalculus $ introduction to practical geometry w>«m 
Ouusa on the elements ^ theoretical astronomy ; practical astnoii- 
omy and the construction and use of instruments — Bmtmanm on 
geognosy I crystallography; niineral<^; technoloi|y.«^nofiB0 
on the history of the fine arts with practical illostrationa^^Aftf* 
ing on the elements of astronomy; various methods of ascertaili- 
ii^ time and geographical positions.— 'fimecAne on tte elemciita 
oTtbe English language ; and the modern literature of Germany 
and England^— Bttiisen on physical fi;eogpapby; elements of tKe 
Spanish and Italian lai^piages* — Weleker on philology ; historj 
or ancient art; Clouds and Frogg of Aristophanes^-— Hissen 
on philology, illustrated hjr the satires of Persius i Cicero de oim« 
tore; the Greek syntaxy with explanations of the metres rf tiie 
ancient noeta. 

Besicies those here enumerated, seven professors jgive what 
are called extraordinary hetures on diflferent suUects in the fettr 
departments. The languages and literature of all the polite nn» 
tions in Europe are taug^^ as well as danoingy horsemanah^ 
and the military art 

Foison Tree of JbtMU-^TRs literary and scientifick world has 
rarely been more grossly^ imposed upon, than by the account of 
the rohon OopaSf or, as it is commonly written, the Sahon tTpas^ 
published in Holland in 1780. The history and origin of this 
celebrated forgery are still a mystery. The account came oat 
under the name of one Foersch, a surgeon in the Dutch JBast In- 
dia Comj^any's service, and was published in the different pnfalid^ 
journals m almost all the lans;uages in Euro{>e. This accoant» as 
it relates to the situation of tne poison tree* its desolating eflectft 
on the country around, the mode of punishing criminalshysend* 
ing them on tne fatal errand of procuring its gums, and the des- 
cription of the poison, has been provedto be palpably false. It 
has even been doubted lately, whether a tree possessing poisonous 
qualities of any description actually existed in Java. We have 
been told by gentlemen of respectability and intelligence, who 
have been in various parts of the island, and have made verj 
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Lig there^ fliat thej w«re oeter able to obtain any knowledge of 
each a tree« it appears from later discoveries, nowerer, l£at a 
tree, wbick prodnees a powerfal poison, is found on the eastern 
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extrenitj m die island. Dr. Horsfield, who made a tour throngh 
tte island for the purpose of inquiries into its botany and natural 
histnrT, wrote a letter to Lieutenant Qovemonr Raflies, which waS 
publisiied in the Batarian Transactioas for 1814, and afterward 
in Ae Annals of Philosophj, in which he gires an account of the 
tree, the manner of procuring the poison, and the results of a se« 
riea of eiperiments, which l£ made with it on a great number of 
ttyinganmials* 

Ha found Urn tree only on the eastern extremity of the island, 
and not very abundantly even there. It is cMedJntHhar hj the 
natives. Tae trunk grows smooth and straight till it arrives t6 
the height of from niSj to eighty feet, when oranches sprint out 
borixAntldly and form a sort of hemispherical crown. When 
punctured, the bark emits copiously a sort of milky juice, which. 
ny a kind of preparation is converted into a deanly poison. A 
vioiind inflicted by an instrament dipped in this substance causes 
almost instant death. Many of the animals, which were wounded 
by a alight prick only in the skin, died within eight minutes, others 
continued nfteen, and scarcely one lived more ttian half an hour. 
It is used by the natives of Macassar and the nei^bouring islands 
to poison tiieir arrows. Rumphios, as related in his works, witness* 
ed the effect of these arrows in the attack of the natives of Ma- 
cassar on Amboina, about the year 1650. Dr. Horsfield found 
that the juice, as it came from the tree, produced effects nearly as 
fatal on small animals, as that, which had gone through a prepara- 
tion by the natives. The tree has no bad effects on the atmos- 
phere around it. Vegetation is healtliful and luxuriant even at its 
roots; and the ivy sometimes runs up its trunk. 

CAmdatrossthe Idhmtuof Cape (W.— -This important enter* 
prifee is now a subject of publick attention, and some hopes are en- 
tert^ned that it may be carried into effect. It has been contem- 
phited at diffierent times for about a hundred and fifty years. It 
iras particularly agitated under the auspices of tiie enlightened 
Oovemour Bowdom in 1776, when a survey and estimate were 
made by Mr. Machin, a sUlful English engineer, afterwards em- 
ployed by General Washington in the army. In 1791 the con- 
sideration of it was resumed at the instigation of some publick 
spirited merchants of Boston, when a survey and plan were made 
by Judge Winthrop of Cambridge, and a survey, map of the ground . 
on a large scde, and estimate by Mr. Rills, a skilful engineer. In 
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I8OI9 a survey and estimate were made Iqt Mr. Batchelor. Mr. 
Machin, Judge Winthrop and Mr. Batchelor agree in almoat every 
point, with respect to the plan of the worky and where Mr. Hills 
differs from them, which is, in making the southern entrance of 
tlie canal in Buttermilk, instead of Buza^rd's Bay, he is evidently 
wrong. The estimates of these different persons, taking into 
view the value of money at the time they were made, do not es- 
sentially vary. The expense of a canal for vessels drawii^ twelve 
feet of water, with piers to form an artificial harbour in Barnsta* 
ble Bay, is estimated at about 400,000 dollars. Its importance 
in respect to the West India trade of Massachusetts^ to the im- 
mensely important and rapidly increasing coasting trade of the 
United States ; and its obvious and most essential utility in time 
of war, make it altogetlier more extensively interesting, than any 
other similar improvement in the United States. There are few- 
er obstacles in tne way of its execution, and more facilitieg than 
ever attended any work of equal magnitude. Its value to the j^qIh 
lick, under two great heads, nrst humanity, by the saving of many 
lives and much suffering; secondly, property, by a great diminntion 
of risk, and prevention of losses, can hardly be estimated. Since 
it was last contemplated, many improvements have taken, place, 
such as the certainty of clearing away sand at its mouth, the nse 
of steam tow boats to save horses, and towing path &c. i(c, ^ich 
will greatly facilitate its execution. No statement of facts his 
yet oeen laid before the pubiick, on whieb to gronnd a satis- 
fiictory opinion of the advantages .likely to result from the con- 
struction of this canal, or the profits that would probably ac- 
crae to those who might invest their property in it A coount* 
tee has been appoint^ to investigate the suqect, and their report 
will probably supply the requisite inforraation. 

Day's Matliematicks.^^FoviL parts of this course have been fnk* 
lished. T^ey comprehend A^ebra, Plane Trigonometry, Geom- 
etry applied to the mensuration of superficies and sobds, Nav* 
iffation and Surveying, including the mensuration of heights and 
distances. These treatises are intended to be very elementary,-^ 
to introduce the student, by gradual and easy steps, to tiie first 
principles of these branches. The difficulty which hu attended 
the use of books, that have been adopted from abroad, is, that 
they suppose too much in the learner. They are designed fer 
sucn as have already been initiate in these studies ; whereas, 
with us mathematicks hitherto can scarcely be said to have made 
a part of tlie early instruction of those, who are destined for a 
puolick education. The consequence is, that it has been attNid- 
ed with more difficulty and less success, than is Surly to be as* 
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eribed to the nature of the study. Mr. Day has ^krded against 
thisk evil. He has adapted his course of mathematicks to the state 
of information of the student, at the time of his matriculation, and 
lie makes him acquainted with as much oi the several branches of 
vhich he treats, as it has been thought best to reauire at the col- 
leges in this country. In many respects indeed he has very ju- 
diciously enlai^ed upon the plan, which has generally been adopt- 
ed. He explains the construction of the tables of natural sines 
£cc. and introduces the learner to some of the more important and 
interesting cases of the application of algebra to geometry and 
trigonometry. The materials of this wonc are thoueht to be well 
selected and well arranged. The style is neat and perspicuousi 
and what is no common praise in publications of this kind in this 
country, the printing is accurate and well executed. These 
treatises have most of them been proved and found to answer the 
purpose intended by the author. ITiey may be regarded as a val- 
uable acquisition to the scanty stock of elementary books on the 
exact sciences. The author's plan embraced, in addition to the 
above, Conick Sections, Sphericks and Fluxions. It is hoped that his 
labours will not be long interrupted, by his elevation to the of- 
fice of President of the college, which owes so much to his ser- 
vices. 

IntTBdueUon to dlgdnra.'^Av introduction to arithmetick and al- 
eebift, conmrehendiDg the fundamental rules, Vulgar and Decimal 
FrmctioBSyUivoliition and Evolution, Proportion, Arithmetical and 
GoMoetrical Progression &c. ccmsidered with reference to num- 
beri| and to aleebraick symbols, together with a soittticn of the 
more simple aTgebraick questions, selected from the Algebra of 
Euler, is now in the University Press, and will soon be published. 

This work contains the mathematicks required for admission to 
th« University at Cambridge, by a reflation published in the last 
number of tlie North American Review, and will be used in the 
examination of candidates for admission. 



TSwislatifm qf Laplac^s M6camque C^UsU^^We understand, 
that this great work, which has been the admiration of the first 
inathematicians abroad, is now rendered into English by the Hon. 
Mr. Bowditch, with very copious notes and illustrations ; and we 
have no doubt from the rare talents of the translator, his familiar 
acquaiatance with the subject, his habits of accuracy and deep re- 
search, that he has executed tiie task in a manner that would, if 
known^ do him ver]^ great credit. We earnestly hope, that this 
valuable treasure will not long be withheld from the publick— that 
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while tninor eflbrts' find so nmeh fiivMr'and e a cxwir t ^;€i i i <iit» cwr Bb* 
eral and enlightened citizeti^ will feel an interettin an tuiderlik- 
ing of such magnitnde, and suth «iflgalar difficulty^'-^iid whick 
promises so much for the honour of our covntrj, m the beiM&t 
of science. 

EofpedUian to the JV%er.— Tbb publick has already been Ill- 
formed of the total faildre of the late expeditions, fitted oirt by the 
British sotemment, to ekplore ike ioterioor of Africa. The' fid- 
lowing kttetv throw some iicat on the snl^ect^ jMrticttlaiiy re- 
specting the expedition inteaded for ttie Niger. They were sent 
from ^negal to William 8. 8haw, Esq. of Boston^ hf wheee po- 
liteness we are allowed to pfsblish them. 

cDndittg nothing* here now worthy of ^rour aeeetttaincerABd 
Ihinldng ah account of the English expeditioii intended fiv ilie 
'Interiour would be i nt eresting, I ce^uMed a French fnend of 
mine, who wai some time wHh Capt. Camnbell abeut the nosuBt 
last year, before ihe expedition started) ana was at SienrnLeoiie 
when it returned^ to give me an account -ofpartioalars. 1 am not 
certain that entire confidence can be placea inhis^totountythoi^ 
he had cTery means of being rightly informed. It seems- the ex- 

Sidition started from the banks or the Rio Nunex in F«Avttary, 
at they proceeded abeot a hundred and Wkj mika^-w)ie« tte 
chief of the country prevented their proceeding fiuther, under 
some fe^ned pretext After stopping diere about four monifaB, 
and almost all the aifimals having died, and se^ng no proqiecfeof 
being allowed to proceed, Capt Campbell determinedT on eadefth 
Tounns to regain the Uio Nunez, that ne might save fit»m J^UiKe 
and toud loss such articles rf value as remained. He dtedin 
two days after arriving at flie point he started from, end vns 
buried hy the side of nis friend, Major Peddie. The ditum- 
stances attending the loss of officers were somewhat singnlnr. 
Major Peddie and Capt. M'Rea died before they bi^an their 
march \ Capt Campbell and a Mons. Comer, a French naturalist, 
who was with them, died after their return, and they were' ail 
buried near each other. Thbugh the loss was great in offiete, 
it was very small on the part of the men — ^two only were loat on 
the joumev, one of whom was drowned. (If over two fanodstd 
animals which they took with them, three only, I thinic, «rriifd 
^in on the bank of the Rio Nunez. The persona eompom^ 
the expedition are now at Sierra Leone, and meditsfte aneiher 
attempt. Lieut Stoko, of the navy, is now the senior officer. 
He was on the lakes attached to Sir lames Yeo, -but vras made 
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mmotTf pj^i waa aboe the^ i^ pur back mi)^* He |9 ffnQi^ 
Vita thi^se in^n to visit a powerful chief at I'eemb6| to eptqea^ 
your to aesure bia protection. If he aacceeday anotbef attempt 
i9riU i^e iBade* but under the roost unikTourable prcum9tance|, 
]|a moat of to^ men are discouraged. 

The following is a tranalatioB of a letter containing the French 
account above mentioned. 

Dear Sir, B&iegal, Segjt. 4, ISlf. 

I will endeavour to gratify 70a with a statement of the facta, 
which I have been able to collect, during jaj atajr at Sierra 'Le- 
one, concerning the unfortunate eiqpedttiofi to the Niger* On jt£» 
death of Major Peddie^Capt. Campbell succeeded to .th^ com" 
inand« He felt the de^ira, ne had always chemhed, of tracing in 
his route the course of the Gambia, and of determining the ge- 
ographical poaition of various points. He reaolved to take a more 
jaasteriy dbraejtion, whkh Migpd him to paas thi^qmgh a rugged and 
dangerous tract of country— a circumatance veiry unfavourable t^ 
the success of the undertaking. The company left Kakundy on the 
ibat of February. The baa^age waa so great an incumbrance, at 
that time, that the fine Araman horses, which were designed for 
the use of the oflfeers, were necessarily enmloyed in transporting 
it. The whole company began their march on foot. This meas- 
ore was tiie more unfortunate, as the health of the officers suf- 
. fered from it severely, and it proved fatal to the horses, which, 
Bttle accustomed to support so great burdens* sunk under the fk- 
tigue. In the mean time, the conB{kany arrived, after a painful 
march of about twelve days, at the village of Panietta, at me dis- 
tance of a little more than one hundred and fifty nifles from Ka- 
kundy. During this march, so many of the beasts of burden died, 
that Capt Canmbeli was obliged to employ the natives to'' carry 
his baggage. This mode of transportation was the cause of many 
robbenes, and of much disauietude to the travellers. 

At the commencement 01 his journey, Capt Campbell had made 
tiie chief of the country acquainted with the object of his voyage, 
and received many protestations of friendship. But on his arriv- 
al at Panietta it was easy to discover, that the natives were alarm- 
ed at seeing so great a number of Europeans coming among them. 
He was tiierefore detained under various pretexts for the space 
of four months, expecting, each moment, a favourable de« 
tenaliiation on the part of the King of Fouta, to enable him to 
panrae his route towards the Niger, During this long and unex- 
pected delay the expedition had to struggle against the unhealthi- 
ness of the climate, famine, and a disease stul more terrible than 
either In spite of all the means, which were used to procure ne- 
ceasary provisions, the scarcity became so great, that the com- 
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panj were reduced to k Terr small allowance. After lianng 
long waited in vain, and employed every means to obtain per* 
mission to continue their march towards the ^ast, Capt* Camp; 
hell was forced to return in his first track. Having a vast quan- 
tity of baggage, but very few animals of burden remaining lie 
was obli^Tto employ the s&me mode of transportation as before^ 
and this was followed by the same consequences. Many of hin^ 
effects were pillaeed, otiiers were destroyed. Finally, after. « 
very painful maren, the expedition arrived at Rakundy, the jwA 
from which it started. Capt Campbell's health had already, be- 

San to decline by reason of fatigue, and the chi^rin he feljt pi the 
1 success of his undertaking; these, together with the.unhei^t^ 
iness of the climate, had worn down his strength, and' ezhamted 
his spirits^ and he died in two days after his arrival at .tbe VSo 
Nunez. 

, SvUabus ofihr. MchoUs^ Xecfures.— Dr. Fnank JiioholIi.oC 
JU>naoo, who died in )rr8, aged 80, Professor of t^SftpinY •& 0K« 
ford, and one of the physicians of George It, lectuced.09L APf^^M^ 
with great reputation at that tlniversihr^ and in London betiietifc. 
. the years 17^1 and 1743. and inyeotea the method of pr^parar 
lions of the human body by coproded iniections. A oonaidifcaUe 
number of preparations, made ij him9elf, and remarkable for iai«H 
nuteness and perfection, and his large collection of fine sped« 
mens of urinary calculi, were several years ago given to tfie 
anatomical museum of. Hazard CoUegie^ Cambridget i^Utf^ea 
John Nicholls, Esq. LL. O. of Kensington near L«mdoiu Hi!* 
gentleman has recently sent to the sune institution the copy of. 
&e syllabus of his father's lectures, which he used^and vA^itiik €/om^ 
tains a few of his manuscript notes. . The Ugjh e&Umalioji ut 
which this celebrated Professor^s lectures and dem4MiatcatifNM 
were held, and the circumstance, that those who have read iMUk* 
tomical lectures in England, sinoe.hts time^haye been his popBv 
or the scholars of his pupUs, renders highly acceptable thia meed 
of the doctrines he inculcated. ^ ,. , . 

Curiom manuscript of the Jphorisms ijf BippwimUi^^mJtat^ 
Nicholls has also given, to be deposited in the same moetonf • 
manuscript in the Greek character, which isapreeminent«|NB»» 
men of correct and beautiful penmanship. It is ih^Sfhmiatu^ 
mppocratea^ written in the year 1733 by acletigymao^ wh^-waa 
also a schoolmaster, of the name of John Thomasaie)..eiid nAo 
lived in the confines between Cheshire and Yorkshire* lie .mote 
a Pindar, which be presented to Queen. Anne* . She f^ve it to 
herminister,theEarl of Oxford, who gave it .to bis brotbrr^the 
collector of books. It is in the Oxford collection in the British 
museum, where it is a Show Book. 
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Dr. Metdy fte graad&lber of Mr. NicboHs, iift«rwa^ i^iii- 
jdojed Mr. Thomasine to make a manuscripf of the Aphor-* 
iftms of Hippocrates, for which he was liberallj rewarded* Dr. 
Bleild beqneathed it to bis sod in law. Dr. Frank Nicholls. From 
IbiiD it came to bis soo» John Nicholls^ Esq ; who has consigned 
it to our University, to be preserved in the anatomical museum^ 
as an example of nnished cnirosra[)hj, which, from its exeeutioni 
Aid the recollections with which it is associateid, always must he an 
objectofcuriositj and interest It has been compared with the 
Pindar, and acknowledged to be written with superiour beaulj. 

The characters are made with such exact uniformity^ and so 
completely finished, that it has the appearance, even upon a critical 
examination, of bein^ an ele^nt specimen of printing. Accord- 
ing to the prices, which rarities of this description bear at presentf 
Ha value may be estimated at from twelve to fifteen hundred pounds 
sterling. 

This work, with the syllabus, was sent to Mr. Boylaton, to 
be^ presented by him, who hi^ procured them enclosed m an ap« 
pfopriata mahogany case, with a sketch of the history of thebooKs 
afixed, and presented them in tiie iiame of his friend the donor, 
agreeably to their destination. 

Ward Nicholas Boylston Esq. has established at the Univer- 
sity a new institution) called the ^ Boylston prize for elocution)^ 
of whidi we shall say more hereafter. 

SahmBastlnd^ MarineSocietjf.'--[yr% hfiye received with greaf 
l^easure the following communications respecting the Marine^ So- 
ciety and Athenaeum in 8alem. We have been much gratified 
with visiting these institutions, and are glad of this opportunity of 
giviiM^the poblick a short notice of their plan and design. They 
are highly cnM]itabletothetown,and calculated to be the mediums 
of |reat usefulness and improvement to its inhabitants. The 
Marine Society, in particular, is founded on principles of benevo* 
iMce^ as <weli as utility. It is by no means exclusive or local in 
its influence. It embraces in its operations the inter^ts of Com^ 
merce, and the science of Navigation at large. The cabinet is an 
eiotemsiveand rare collection of curiosities, both in nature and artt 
degantiy arranged in a spacious room ; and we are confident, that 
nq.parson, who visits Salem, will think the time ill spent, which he 
may devote to examining it. Would not the establisnment of sim- 
ilar societies in all our commercial towns, having some bond of 
anion among themselves, contribute very much to the advancement 
of Commerce, and the sciences of Geography and Navigation ? 
The AthoBttum is a library of well chosen books--few, perhaps^ 
of the same extent are more valuable. The selection in the sci- 
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^ncis; ifl h^rjr, and some olhir di^pkrimefttt te ^xccHMiL It is 
tender ^c^lktUni, which give its m(snlBeris ^very advailliigey tUt 
ftacK att institqi^oh could afibrd.] 

Tlie Marine Societj was first estiiblii^^d at Saletn in Oetriirt*, 
1799, and was incorporated hj the Leg;tslatttt<e, bjr aii Aet; tilMcd 
the Sd of March, 1801. The oYiject of tAe 8oci«tr, (te it te tikt^ 
tinctlj stated iii the Act. of Incorporation,) is « ftft- the lattdnblewia 
j^sa of affording relief t6 disabled seaman and to tim titdto^t ^Alfr 
ows and families of deceased members atid crtbeni,aild <ff pi4>liiti^ 
ing a knowledge of navigation and tratde tA the E^t Ilifflifes.^M^ 
pie rules of the Society lio person is elt^le hk t ttti^ihbeMiftlelft fa« 
has acjtaallj navigated Die seas near Uie Cape l»f QiOod ffdfei^ of 
Cape Horn^ either as master or commander, or factbV or stfpeldMM 
tqf some vessel belon^ng to Salem, or, if the berson \t a rtftfiSQliittt 
^alem, of some vessel belonging to a port m the tJndted Stateii 
']^he of&cera of the Societj^, who are, chosen annually in JnuMT^ 
kre a President a tD^mitteii of Obse'i^atidn,con8is15t^ ^Ihree 
hiembers, k Treasurer, an Inspector tf the JoanMLlii,'airdli#0eiMii^ 
fy. It is thje duty of the ComtnitCee of Observation, wftb thi» con* 
tent df the Presiaent^ to purdiale saeh books of ktstorV^ ^^ifH^ 
travels, and nayigfitioii, as they may deem useful to nie^AiK^% 
Und it is flie duty of tiie nfembers to collect such tfseAil pubilici&nia 
sndcariosStiesyaaihey think will beaccentabletothe 8€)cietT,dttfr 
aa dooationa, or aa temporary loaos for ^e use. of the Society, i^* 
ery member bound to sea is entitled to receive alilaok Joomal 
from the Secretary, in whiqh he is required to ^nter the occurrences 
mf his voyage, and'particularly his observations of the variatfontf of 
9ie compass, bearit)^ and distances of capes and head tahds,'tfc W' 
itude and longitude of porta, islands, rocks, shoals, and of so^AdlM^ 
^Ides, and currents ; and on bis return, he is to deliver such^iMw 
to the Inspector of the Journals for the usie of this Society. Itll'tti^ 
duty of the Inspector to arrans;e these Journals, aVid tb redMF^lhi 
books kept for the. purpose, such communications as thfe P w i l MeiM, 
and Committee deem useful to navigation. The yni^9A afMNMl- 
dreb of deceased members, 6r (should they hkre none) thAr |IH** 
entsy yrho may need assistancie, are entitled to receive k ji f dp b nMfo 
of the interest of the funds, for their suppoi^ The SOcil^is 
'continoaJly adding to the number of its members ; Ut^'NlmBI^ 
nuiiiber from its irst establishment to the present tiA^'ta'*1fA, 
of whom 114 are now living. The Journals, which have te^ilMly 
furnished by the members, contain much valuable nautldd anflilMr* 
cantile informa^on;aud have been carefully examined aifil afM|%* 
ed by the Hon. Nad^atiiel Bowditch, one of its most dtiMlVkMMlM 
members, who has long served the Society in the impo1*(lfm:frilh[te 
Of Inspector 6f the Joucnals. The funds of the Sbcitft^kfe lb- 
vested in pUblick stock, and are gradually augmenting. Vi^ is 
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a Mnsetunc^ CijuBet of Curiosities belon^nstofhe Society, which 
lA^l^ept ia a terj large room^ io a brick builmog, belonging to Col. 
Pickowi, near the centre of the town. In this museum are depo- 
se ^ booi^ charts, iournals, maps and natural and artificial 
cariosities belonging to the Societ j $ and which are principally the 
qopMitioiiaof itajo^mbers. Among others there is a very good 
ccdjectiooi of shells,. oi* birds of rare pIuQiage, of beautiful insectsi 
ana 0t medals and coins ; a great variety of the utensils and weap- 
0D8 of war used by various savage tribes or natives of the islands 
in tlie South 8eas, and on the north west coast of America, the coast 
of Samatra* and other islands in the Indian seas. There are also 
several drMses and costumes of the East Indians, the Chinese, Ja^ 
paaes^ ana o^er nations 5 some eood pictures and eogravings, and 
•everal Ahips built and ri^ed in uie most etact and penfbct manner 
ail' models of real ships. The Museum is open every day in "die 
^r, except Sundays^and is accessible to all j^ersoiis without any 
tepMse. ITie only requisite a^oessary is an uitrsduction by sotme 
itenber of th^ Society* 

rss 

ne S&lem MhenoBunu — ^Tbis institution wasinoorporatedby the 
Iiemlatnre,by an act passed tbesixtii da^^of Marcb, 1810. Previoaa 
to mis time there Were two pjoUick libraries in Salens one called tbe 
Philosophical Library, which was established in June 1781:»andihe 
other Ike social library, which was iticorperated by an act passed, 
the tih of Fdiruary 1797. Both of these libraries are new eaited ia 
the Athenaeunh The oifi6ers> who are ohosea • aanuall^ in May^ 
are a President, nine Directors (of whom the President is one,) a 
Treasurer, a Clerk and a Librarian, The venerable Doct. £. A. 
Hblyoke was fii^ist elected President, and atill continees te pveside 
over th^ Institution. The Library consists at present of between 
four and. five thousand volumes, which are deposited \n two rooms 
in the brick building belonging to the Essex Fire and Miarine In- 
antaece Company) near the centre of the town. These rooms 
are ^n eve^ day, except Sundays, from nine o^cleck hi the 
morning till sunse^ and are used as reading rooms. Any stran- 
ser is at liberty to have the use of the rooms for readingupon be- 
ing introduced by a member. The members are also aUowed to 
ts^e from the library two folios, or two quartos, or four volumes 
ofUigr smaller Ate at a time, for the use of themselves and their 
families at their own houses. There sre many vei^ valuable 
works belongiDff to the Library upon all branches of science, of 
classical and polite literature, and of the various arts. Among 
others is a complete series of the English Philosophical Transac- 
tions from the beginning, the Encyclopedic ou Dictionnaire rais- 
onn6 des Sciences, des arts et des metiers. The Transactions of 
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the Royal Academies of Sciences of Pturis^ of Lisboiiy of Beriiif , 
of BdiBburgh, and of freland, the Annual Register from Ae^be- 
gtnning, the Biographia Britannicai the Universal History; ancient 
and modern, the Encyclopedia Britatinica, Rees's Cjdopedia, 
Fabricii Bibllotheca Grttca, Stephani.Thesanrus Linsnse Grsecs, 
Facciolati Lexicon totius tatinitatis, the Critical KeTiew»'t&e 
Monthly Review, the Eclectick Review, thelBdinbnrgh Review, the 
<^arterly Review, the Monthly Magazine, the Philosophical M^- 
azine, the Enronean Magazine, apd the pidncipal periodical ^odEi 
of the present aay, "^ 

MtgneUxing fomer. ^ ihs viola ivtfs. Professor: Moricdiiiiiy 
of Rome, has discovered^ that the vimet rays of the pttsflMtick 
apectmm have a strong mi^netizinfi; power. The Marqaia JIadoifi 
has succeeded in mag^zmg iiaodfes,l>y passing our ihttn^ forsi 
period of not less than thirty minutes, the violet rays of tiiaapee* 
trum through the medinm of^a eondensins; lens^i amr which>fro- 
cess, they possess all the energy aid the properties of neeues 
magnetized in the common way with a loadslona« Their honso- 
nomous poles repel, and their heteronomoiis fM>les attract cadh 
other. When made to vibrate on a pivots tbsir pMnts <tafft Con- 
stantly to the north, and their heads to the south. Wa kxiovAat^ 
that any important results have as yet followed from ihia*diao«v- 
ery, but it adds greatly to the wonders of magnetism^- and atar 
perhaps hereafter serve to throw some light on a aiAgtet^.vhiiHi 
has hitherto been involved in such prefoiuul mystery. 

Idhrary of Harvard Unirersily.— About fifUm fumingi bnot^ 
have lately been received from German v for the libmry of Harvard 
University. Since our last notice of donations to 4m Kbnuy h 
number of valuable presents have been made, viz. 

From David Sears, Esq^— French books, 141 volumes, AagaAf 
bound, including all the works of Marmontel> Condiilacy ftiUy^ 
Berquin, B'Arnaud, &c. 

From Francis Yergnies, M. D.— The followins; very valuabte 
Botanical works— Herbarium Amboinense, 6 volumes, fd. wMi 
696 plates— Horttts Cliftomianus a Linoceo, fol. plates. I>eseriB- 
tiondesPlantesdel'Am^riqueparPlumier, fol. fSlates.— Histona 
Naturalis BrasilisB, A>L 1648. plates— Selectanim Stirpuim Am«r- 
icanaruro a Jacquin, fol.'plates— Observationes Botanicie a Jacquln, 
fol. plates. 

From J. S. C. F. Frey.— Copies of his different publications, m. 
his edition of Vanderhoodit's Hebrew Bible, 2 vols. 8vo. j hia 
Hebrew, Latin, and English Dictionaiy, 2 vols. 8vo. 5 and Ms He- 
brew grammar, 8vo. 
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From. JohB T|nr1or» M. 0. (of the Hon» East India Coapiay's 
Bombay MedioalEstabliahvi^nt) lilau&ti yor a Treatise on Arith- 
m^tick and Geometry* By Bliusaira Achaiya ; translated from tiie 
ordinal Sanscrit. By John Taylory M. D. 4to« Bombay^ 1616. 

From Mr. Franck W. P. Greenwoods— -Malone's Inquiry into 
the authenticity of the Papiers attributed to Shakspearey (by W. 
H. Ireland,) Svo. Bolingbroke's Remarks on the Uistoiy of Eng« 
landy Svo. 

From Hon. Dudley A* Tyng. — The thirteenth voluBie rf Massa* 
ehusetts Reports* Mr. Tyng baajr^Urly presented all the pre- 
ceding volumes. 

. From Benjawin ¥ai%haii| Esq^^^Arttti Didsemea $ notis et col- 
lattone scriptonim illvstnmt) Thomas Porster, F. L. S. 8to. Lon- 
don, 1915» 

From Themu Forster^ F. L. Sw<^Forster on Atmtopherick Phe- 
non^Ba. Bfo» 

From J. F Bana, M* D. Humhoidt's Personal Narrative. 8vo. 

V^nm Jcfcn G. Coffin, M. D. Brera on Worms ; translated by 
John G. C«Sa, Mv D. 8fo. Cummings & HilKard $ Boston, 18ir. 

Bran Professor WilUird.«^IMplom«ta et ftatuta Regalis Socie- 
tatn Londini. 4(9j— •Fitit's Hebrew Grammar. Professor Willard's 
HArew Grammar. 

From MR.8parics,Tiitor of Harvard Unrrersity.— Robert Adams' 
Narrative. London* 4io. 18l6«^The last volume of the North 
AnMiican BevienA 

•From Hon. Charies Jaoksoo.-^Six volumes of Law Books. 

From the Royal Society and from the Horticultural Society of 
London.— The last numbers of their Transactions, respectively.* 

Fnm Messrs. .Wetlf & LHly, Boston. 14 volumes of Works, 
published by thom^ 

Fnpm Mr. Joha Elioty BostoD.^-^ volumes of Wdrks pnblbh- 
ed by himself, and other Works. 

Prpm MesscSto West & BkhardsonI, Bosfon^— Wanosfrocht's 
Frdnich Grammar^ published by them. tSmo. 

From WUiiam HilUard, Esq.— JBeveral Works pnUished by 
bin. 

Frem Jesse Torry* jun. Ffaysician.-«A Portrmtnre of Domestick 
Slavery in the United States. Svo. The Intellectual Torch Pam- 
phletr—both wori^s of the donor. 

The Proprietors of the University Reliding Room are indebted 
to H. Niles, Esq. for the present of Niles' Weekly Register ; to 
Nathan Hale, Esq. for the Boston Weekly Messenger ; and to A. 
G. Tannatt, Esq. for the Nantucket Weekly Messen^r. They 
have likewise received the last volume of the Portico, given in ex- 
chai]^ for the North American Review ; and also the Port Folio. 

Varioas Pamphlets and small Books, not mentioned above, have 
been received from different gentlemen for the Library and Read- 
ing Room. 
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Biographi/. 

lift of Patrick Hcmy^by William Wirt, Eiq. 8to. g4^I1ia* 
adelphia. 

Utmmn vf Winiav 8m|Mon, wiih a Sketeh of tte History of 
lrob«d« HMDond editios, 8^ M, Blitimore. 

RepoBitorv of the Lives and Portraits of disting|od|hed Ameri- 
mm,bflQ^IMKit9im Vxil. I. Part U. 4to S4, PUMelihia. 

SRstory. 

Mifterj of tiM United States, by Payid Bamssy, second edi- 
tion, ToL 1. This volume is des^*ed to form a part of an Unj^f a« 
salBistoiy^pfmiedlortlie press 1^ Dr. Ramsay in his lifetime^ 
•ad to be published for the benefit of his iamily if a safficieiit 
subscription shall be (Obtained, in 9 or 12 volumes j fi$^ per yoL 

Beeearohes mtatiiw to the Abovigines of Ameiica^ by Jasies 
M'CoUoch jr. M. P. %l. 

Qtogntphy owl VapogTOfkjf* 

The Ohio Gazetteer, by John Rilbom, Sd edition, 6£| eta. Bal- 
timore.. 

A New Map and Plan of the City of New Toric, witt a plan 
of the City in 1726, New York. 

A Gazetteer of the State of New Hampshire, by Eliphdet Mer^ 
riU, and Phinehas Merrill, 8vo, 81,161, Exeter. 

A map of the Bounty Lands in the Illmois Territory, gf. 
Washiqgton. 

The Navi^tor, containing IKrections fbr navlgatii^ file Ifisd- 
sippi, Ohio, MononsAhela and Allegany Rivers, with Slaps. 

A Geographical i)e8cription of Louisiana^ by William Darby^ 
Sd edition improved, Philadelphia* 

^nowral BUtanf. 

Letters from the Hon. David Humphreys, F. R. S. to Sir Jo- 
seph Banks, on the Sea Serpent seen in Gloucester Harbour 12mo, 
90 Gts. New York. 

A Manual of Botany for the Northern States, compiled for tiie 
Members of the Botamck Class in Williams College, 12mo, 75 cts. 
Albany. 

American Medical Botany No. 1, by Jacob Bigelow, M. D. 
Rumford Professor, and Lecturer in Materia Medica in Harvard 
University, royal 8vo, with ten coloured plates, 25,50, Boston- 
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Report of ft Committee of the Lmoaean Society of New Eng- 
Iftnd relative to the Sea Serpent aeea near Cape AnOy 8vo. 63j^ ctB. 
Boston. 

y^table Materia Medica of the United States, No. 2. Bj 
W. P. C. Barton, M. O. Profeaaor of Botany in the University 
c^ Pemylvania, 4tO| with 6 coloured plates, 83, Philadelphia. 

Letters to Ladies, detailing important Information concerning 
ihemselves and inlanta.. By Thomas Ewell, M. O. B2. George- 
town. 

Medieins. 

fXsconrses on the elements of Therapevtkks. By N. Chapman, 
If. D. Vol. L 8vo 84. Philadelohia. 

American Modem Practice of Physic, by James Thacher, M. D. 
A. '.A. S ivo. 84. Boston. 

Physical observations on the Topography and Diseases of Lou- 
isiana. By Jacob Heustis, M. D. ilfiS. Philadelphia. 

Transactions of the Physico-Medical Society of New York, 
8vo. 83, New York. 

An Essay on the Yellow Fever of U17y by J. L. F. W« Skecut, 
S7| cts Charleston. 

Orfila's Toxicology, or Treatise on Poisons, abridged and part- 
ly tranahrted, by Joseph G. Nancrede, M. 0. Philadelphia. 

Law^ 

I 

Reports of cases in the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, by 
Hon. Jasper Yates, 8vo. 8?"* Philadelphia. 

Laws of the United States to March 3, 1815, under authority 
of the aot of Congress of Apnl 18, 1814.' Vol. 5 and last. 8vb, 
iVaahington. 

^Reports of cases aisned and determined in the Circuit Cotirt 
of the United States (or the first Circuit. Vol. 2 By John Oal- 
lisoof Counsellor aHLiaw, 8vo, pp. 596. 85,50. Boston. 

Laws of the United States, passed at the tst and ^ sessions of 
tiie I4th coneress. 82. Georgetown. 

Reports of cases an(ued nod adjudged in the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Vol.2. By Wharton, 8vo. 86,50. 

Dttntiity* 
^ A Brief Outline of the History of the Bible and Bible Sode- 
ties, in a sermon. ' By Thomas Warner, A. M* 

A Sermon on the Idolatry of the Hindoos, By Samuel Nott, 
late Missionary at Bombay. 

An Examination of the Doctrine of Predestination, by Nathan 
.Bangs, 50 cents. New York. 

A Vindication of some of the most important doctrines of the 

VoLVn.No. 2. 37 
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RefonnatioOy in reply to Bangs on Predettinationy By BeOi Wil- 
liston, T5 cts, New York. 

A Sermon in commemofatioa of the Refonnation, on the tUrd 
centurial Jubiiee, &c. Bj Frederick Christian Schoefier, 62| ets. 
New York. 

A Sermon, preached in Medfield, Jan. 5» IBir, near the 166di 
anniversary (i the incorporaHon of that town. By Daniel C. 
Sanders, D. D. DeAiam^ 

A Dictionary of all Religions & Religious Denominatioas, Foorfh 
edition, with additions and corrections. By Hannah Adaass^ Sto. 
New York and Boston. 

The Prophetick History of the Chrifltian Religion Eiplained* 
By the Rev. J. Geoige Schmucker, Yorktown, Pean. 

A Sermon preach^ before the society for propagating the Gos- 
pel among the Indians and others in N^ America. By 7oha Fos- 
ter, D. D. Cambridge. 

Cbudcks* 

C. Cornelii Taciti Opera ex recensione Jo. Avgnsti Btnesti. 
Denuo coratit J. J. Oberlinus* Cum ncHis Bclectit. Wdls et 
Lilly. Tomis tribus. 12mo. pp. 1209. 86. Bostonise. 

Education* 

A Oreek Grammar by James Ross, dd edit 75 ets. Fhiladdpbia. 

The Instructor in Reading, Writing, Bnglish Grammar, Ami- 
metick, Merchants' accounts, Mensuration, Gnagtng, Oeogitphy, 
and Astronomy, Sl> New York. 

Catacheticai Compend of General History, by Frederick*Biit- 
ler, A. M. $7^ cts. Hartford. 

A Manaal, containim; expressions used in TraveUii^ and in 
other circnmstaiices in Life, in French and Bnglish,- by Maflavie 
de Gtonlis. t2mo. 75 cts. Boston. 

An Introdactlon to Ancient and Modern Geography. By J* A* 
Cummings, Fifth Bdttton, ISmo. 75 cts. BosCim. 

An Elementary Book for the Deaf and Dumb, with fte Marti- 
al Alphabet, by T . H. Qailandet, 50 cts. Hartford. 

Poetry. 

The Bridal of Vaumond, a Metrical Romance, 75 da. New 
York. 

The Proffl-ess of Society, A Poeaou New York. 

Airs of Palestine, a Poem, by John Pierpont, Esq, Third Edi- 
tion, 50 cts. Boston. 

•¥isceU8fiaoiis, 

A Memoir on the History, Culture, Manufacture, Uses &c« of 
the Tobacco Plant. 
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Syllabus of Lectures on Gorernment, deliTered in 'Winiam 
ftnd Mary College, by John Aogustine Smith, D. D. Preaidentand 
Professor of Moral and Politicai PhUosophy. 6s} cts. Philadel- 
phia. 

An Abstract and Reyiew of Baron Rogniat's Modem Art of 
War. By S. Swett Esq. S5 ets. Boston. 

The Inrantry Exercise of the United Slates Army, Abridged 
for the use of the Militia, gl, Poughkeepsie. 

A Narratiye of the Loss of the brig Commerce and the suffer- 
ings of the Crew^ by James Riley^ second edition, 8yo. gd. New 
York. 

The Journal of Archibald Bobbins, shipwrecked in the brig 
Commerce, ft I, Bridgeport 

BAnnt's Stnmger's Guide te the City of N. York, ISmo. 81,50 
New Yoric. 

Letters from the South, written during an Excursion in fte 
Summer of 1816, by the author of John Bull and Brother Jona- 
than. 2 vols. ISmo. S2 50. New York. 

The Massachusetts Register, and United States Callendar, tor 
tiie year 18 18, 18mo. bound gl. Boston. 

Letters, Critical and Pathological, addressed to Charles Cald- 
well, M. D. Baltimore. 

The Gentleman's Annual Pocket Remembrancer for 1818, gl, 
25, Philadelphia. 

The Ajnerican Lady's Pocket Book for 1818, 81,25. Philadel- 
phia. 

A Letter addressed to C. D. Colden, in answer to his strictures 
in the Life of Fulton, on a Legislative Report, relative to Steam 
Navj^tion. By WiUiam Alexander Duer, Esq. 50 cts. Albany. 

The New Hampshire Refpster, and United States Callender, 
for 1818, Exeter. 

Statistical View of the Commerce of the United States, Sec- 
ond edition, with additions. By Timothy Pitkin, Member of the 
House of Representaifives, from Connectiout, 8yo. 83f50, Hartford. 

The Federalist, by Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Madison and Mr. Jay. 
A New Edition, Richmond. 

The Hero, or the Adventures of a Night, 12mo. 81. Philadel- 
phia. 

In the Press, 

The Distiller, by Harrison Hall, a second edition with addi- 
tions and improvements. 

Men as they are, or the Cogitations of the Hermit of Wysox 
on Society and Manners, 8vo, 3 vols. S6. Philadelphia. 

Poems, Religioos, Moral, Political and Historical, by James 
Carson, Esq. by subscription, Philadelphia* 
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A Ifeportof Proce^iiigsliefoce the Cimiit Co«rt of the United 
States on a Habeas Corpus for certain British Officers, chai^ 
with Tiolatii^rthe neutral rations of (he United btates^ by pre- 
parioff an expedition to South America. By Thomas R Peters^ 
l^laiaetphia. 

Fourth Volume of the Memoirs of the American Acadeiaj 
• of Arts and Sciences. RilUard and Metcalf. Univ. Press* 

Massachusetts Teem Reports, Vol. U. Hiliiard and Metcalf, 
Cambridge* 



Mstrad cf meteordogical observations taken at Camindge 
far October and Mroember. 

Barometer. Thennomeleiw 

7A.M« 2 P.M. 9 P.M. 7A,M. 3 P.M. OP.M. 
CQ. 80.62 dO.65 S038 W f6^ ^'^ 
iQct 4M.90Jt)00 90.984 SOjMS 4a8a 0.1.45 44.97 
(.L. £9.50 29.51 29.38 33 40 S5 

r 6. 30.31 30.30 30.39 63 68 61 
Not. -{ M. 3a037 69.990 39.967 34.87 46.55 68^ 
(L. 29.59 29.38 39.38 13 20 13 

Whole quantity of rain in October 2.68 inches, and in NoTem- 
her 3.44 



ComRionrsA. In the last number line 8, p. 49, for * effect read * aflectf 
-.^llne 17, p. 49, for * fermentfttioniT read ' permutations'— line % p. 7S, 
after 'destroy* add < its.' 

(TWediall boeafter punae the stibjectof Bouadariet, eemmmeed m 
the last number. Mr. Win's Life of Patrick Heacr did not reach na, till 
the pages for the pieseat number were fulL We shall gire a review of it 
in our next. 

We are aorr3% that an ezoellent article in continuation of an accoont 
of The Jemnf mm abigbly dlstinj^uished corrtspondeat came too. btc 
for inicrtioa in thepiesent number.j 
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Art. IX. Sketch^ of the IMt and Character tf Patrick Ham. 
By fFUSam Wiii, ofBidimond, VifgiiUa. Philadelphia, J. 

w*«„,...7,pp.«r. £Zl5^ZJ^, 

1 HB promineiit incidents ofsomemen^slires are so intimately 
connected with the destinies of nations, and the important po- 
litical events of their times, that, in recording them, it is not 
always easy to draw the Ibie of separation between biogAiphy 
and history. The machinery of society and goyemm<Alt is 
kept in motion by the agency of a few powerful minds,— 4o de- 
lineate these in their true characters, to exhibit them in tho 
greatness of tlieir strength, and extent of their energies, it ia 
necessary to trace their influence, not only in producing the 
operations and changes, which took place in their immolate 
sphere of action, but such as proceeded mote remotely from the 
same causes. It should be the aim, as it is the duty of every 
piographer, to illustrate the character of his hero, by a full, 
impartial, and undisguised account of the leading events of 
his life--the moral structure and distinguishing traits of his 
mind — Ims habits of thought and principles of action-^his mo- 
tives for designing, as well as the means he used in accomplish- 
ing his designs. To do this in writing the life of a man, whose 
name, and the record of whose deeds, hold a conspicuous place 
in the political ^nnals of his country, it will often be necessary 
to enter into historical details and political discussions, which, 
Vol. VI. No. S. 38 .' 
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although they have not the attractions oF amusing namttve, 
have, neverthelesSf the strong interest of important factsy and 
the practical results of tbeoreticid politicks. Tiie life of Mr. 
Henry iihistimtesin a striking manner these remarks— -it is a 
leading feature in the hbtory df his native state, during the 
period of its severest trials and brightest glory. We shall not 
be^in» therefore, by quarrelling with Mn Wirt for sending 
out his book under the title of Sketches of the Life of Patrick 
Henry, altboiigh it might with equal apprc^riateness have 
been called Sketches of the History of Tirginia. 

Biography at the present day occupies an important statimi 
in the field of literature* We afe not sure that the taste, 
which has become so prevalent, for biographicd sketches, 
notices and anecdotes, will, on the whole, prove a favourable 
omen to tlie interests of truth and letters. If it were the great 
and good only, who are singled out and held up to our view by 
their partial biographers, as tnbdels of every excellency wliich 
can adorn the human character, we might expect much bene- 
fit, and apprehend little danger to the reading cotmnmiity. 
But the present unfortunate propensity of Blling tonMs of 
quartos and octavos with marvellous accohhts of tfae'IIyes of 
f nen and wom^, who, during their existence, produced no im* 
pression on the ^blick mind,aj(a who were not known beymid 
the circle qf their immediate friends, or the moutitabis, wUch 
bouiiled «the koriaon of their native villages, is prtfpoSftsrous 
and^b^iird. Suchpeople may have been good in theii^ Spber^-* 
ilie recollections of their virtues should be cheri&hed in fhe 
breasts of those to whom their influence extended— but wlky 
should the world be called off from its busy occupationa to 
listen to an. ill told story of their little concerns 7 — Beafdes 
<this unwdcomo interfering with our more important aflUrs, 
we 9m very likely to be imposed on and deceived* 'Rie 
writer nmst make a book, at all events — ^his materials are 
few: — he is obliged to resort to his invention for incidents, and 
to bis fancy for emboUishmeuts* He moulds the character into 
such a form as suits bis own convenience and prejudices — 
makes sage and elaborate reflections on peculiar traits and ex- 
ceUenceSf which never existed except in his own imagina- 
tion — surrounds his hero with every variety of circumstance — 
makes him generous, disinterested, benevolent, brave, libeneJ, 
mild, aimpasaionate, as occasion may require ; all the nobler 
and all the gentler virtues are his, and discover themselrea 
in all his sentiments and actions. 
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But aotwitlisUiidii)^ the abuses to which this species of writ- 
ing is subject^ we should be sony to have it hold a much lower 
muik than it does at present We should be glad/ indeed, if 
the Dublick taste were a little more fastidious, but as it woul4 
be idle to fall into lamentations over a malady to which we can 
afford no relief, we shall submit with liecoroing resignation to 
the destiny which awaits us« and suffer ourselves to oe borne 
along ;ir^b8ut reaiatoi|ce or m nature with the slow current of 
Ibe <t^ of times*' « 

There is a charm in well written biographies, which we sel- 
4oiB m«6t with in writings of any other description. We have 
A native fondness for knowing what concerns others ; and we 
conten^ate with delight a character, which has risen to dis- 
tinction by the means of generous deeds, prompted by virtoous 
fientimentau . Above all a^e we pleased with tracing the pro- 
jipresa of a great mind, struggling against the adversities of for- 
tune and the pettifying grasp of poverty — ^putting forth into 
manly exertion its native enegies — eluding the fatality of cir- 
cumstances — ^throwing off the shackles of dependence and pre- 
judice» and rising by a slow, yet sure gradation of that point of 
eminence and iiSuence, which it was destined by the original . 
Btrength of its powers to occupy. There is a sacredness in the 
lame of such a roan. We regard with reverence (he garland 
of glory, which ^urroui^ds his name and his virtues, and are 
ready to charge with sacrilege and brand with infamy the 
Yfretch, who should tear it from the hallowed shrine, whicli it en- 
circles. A great advantage resulting from a correct delineation 
of the characters of such men^ is the encouraging examples 
they afford to those, who have yet their course to run. TTiey 
view the devious paths*-the steep and rugged ascents to the 
temple of fame, and turn almost hopeless from a prospect so 
disheartening ; but when they see, that these obswles, how- 
ever imposing, have been successfully encountered— 4hat reso- 
lution, rectitude of motive, and firmness of purpose are all that 
, is requisite to insure ihem similar success, they press forward 
with awakened strengtb— pass the bounds, which they ha4 
thought impassable, and soon arrive at the goal of their fondest 
hopes. 

Mr. Wirt commences his book vrith a preface of some lengthy 
informing his readers from what sources he obtained his mate- 
rials. He tells us that he had been twehrc years engaged in the 
task— 4hathehad neverseenMr. Henry, but had spared no pains 
in collecting information from the most authentick sources. We 
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certainly re^f^t^that after so miichtroable and labour Ms mate- 
riakshould have beenaoscanty-^or although Mr.WirthaH made 
abook outof them of very respectable dimeiKdoiiSyiiveshoidd hard- 
ly dojustice to our readers not to tell them, that bota amaD portion 
of ItrelatosalonetothenreaBdcharacterorPatricfcEfemy. The 
history of the timesk- 4«8<dves of assemblies and oonrentions — 
letters^ which might very well have been spared*— and the author's 
own q)eculationgon various subjects, fill up vast gaps bet^nreen 
the leading biognq>htcal points. It has been weH remariLed by 
a late wiiter, t£at Patrick Henry seems to have lived in an age 
when writing and printing were unknown. We have scarcdy 
any thing but tradition to ^ us, tiiat such a man existed. After 
a twelve years' search the author has added litde to the stock, 
except what he has obtained from the verbal acooimts of cdd peo- 
ple, wiio were acquainted with Mr. Henry, and from otrti&n 
traditions relating to the eariier years of Ids life. We do not 
mention this as a cause of comphdnt against the author Ibr any 
unfair dealing ^ith his.readers ; on tlie contrary, he has been 
very candid in letting us know flie extent, aa wdl as the sour- 
ces of his information. We mention it as a remarkable fact, 
considering the fame and high reputation of Mr. Henry, par* 
ticularly in his native state. 

It is no &ult of the author, that his materials were scanty ; 
but we have some reason to complain; that he suffered them to 
swell into a bode of so cumbersome a size. One half of Hie 
space now occupied would have been amply sufficient ; and in 
that shape it would have spared us some expense, and added 
much more to our interest and profit In its present form it 
bears strong marks of haste and negligencey— 4n some parts it 
would almost seem that the author had forgotten what was his 
plan, or whether he had any. There are occasionally sped- 
mens of fine writing, but one does not always see what purpose 
they are intended to answer. There is little of [dain, easy nar- 
rative, and much less of that orderiy method, clear arrangi^- 
ment, and judicious selection, which constitute the princimil 
excellence of biographical and historical compositions. We 
are much mistaken if any good object is promoted, in woris:s of 
this description, by the intn-vening speculations of the writer. 
We would not prohibit all remarics ; but their principal design 
should be to explain and ilhistrate— not to show^e author's 
talents at fine writing, or to express some happy thought, whtrfi 
accidentally enters bis head, but which relates to any thing 
rather than bis subject ; — nor Would we have these rcmarfn 
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lengdhctt oift into formal dissertetions, copM from tlie authoi^ff 
commonplace b^ok, which he seems tO'think tooimportftnt for 
the world to lose, and tberefdre Seizes on tbeftrst ^portiinttjr 
to communicato treasures so Taluabie. 

Patrick Henry was bom in Hanover Coanty, Yfrgintfty on 
tile 29lh of May, 1736. • His fMhep had oome ovei* fmir years 
befoi« from Scotland^ and settled on a smalt estate in the inte- 
rionr of Vii^inia* Until ten years old, Patrick was sent to a 
common mhooH in the neighbouriiood, where ho learnt readings 
writing, and a little arithmetick; His father, who had been 
BberaBy educated, then imk him home, and endeavoured, but 
with very littk success, to iiMate him into the mdimcTrts of the 
Latin. A strong natural aversion to study, and an nnron- 
queraUe propensity to idleness, rendered every attempt to bring 
him to flie discij^ine and ocaipaftions of a scholar ufiaraUtng'. 
Fidiing and gunidng were his only amusements, and they 
seemed entirely to absorb his attention. < He was in tlie forest 
with his gim^ or over the brook with his angle rod,' from morning 
tin night, and sometimes for whole weeks togeflier. 

< I eannot learn that he gave, in hkyouth, any evidence of that 
precocity which sometimes difitinguighes uacomraMi genios. Hig 
compauoos recolleet ao instance of paemature wit, no gtriUng 
sentiment, no. flash of fiincjr, no remarkable beaaty or strength of 
expFegBiQn$aQdno;indicauon,howeyjer slight, either of tfaatim- 
pasgioned love of libertji or of that adveDtnroQg daring and in- 
trepidity, which marked, so strongly, hisfatttre charaoter. So far 
was he, indeed, from exhibitiiug any one jpnognostic of this great- 
ness, that every oroeu foretolda life, at besrof mediorcity, if not 
of insignificance. His person is represented as having been coarse, 
his manners uDcommonl j awkwara, his dress slovenlj, his conver- 
sation very plain, his aversion to study invincible, and his faculties 
almost entirely bennmbed by indolence. No persuasion coald 
bring him either to read or to work. On the contrary, he ran wild 
in the forest like one of the ahorignes of the country, and divided 
his life between the dissipation and uproar of the chase, and the 
languor of inaction*' p. 6. 

Unable to suppm^ the eiq^se of a large family, his &ther 
found it necessary to prepare his sons for entering at an early 
^age on the active scenes of life. At tlie age of fifteen Patrick ^ 
began to serve as an apprentice to a oount^ merchant, and the 
next year his father prooured a small store of goods in which 
he placed him^ and his brother William, as pariners in trade. 
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Willlftiii, beiiigidleatid^MMhitof wiiiBDyMriecM 
Vfttri(^ was ninerse to Mtion ef cmry ' knd^ mA 

aiudiSed nor dipooed to lake oH/Umself ^^mBBBgemBAoi 
leii* concenis. The oonsequenee wifiy that one year's ^tmn 
troufl estperlmentf bfokght tittrip affairs to an iasQe^aai IcA 
them-neith^ the reWBtA of soecesaAdy nor tiie ironrmlsti— «( 
honovrabie exertion. 

But his rriish for Ids favoortte sporto seemaiMitior hafa^boes 
dimiidshedy nor wf symg^MDafct activity to hai^e besn exoiteil 
by his misfortunes ^-^'tihey had notttie-eflbctof teachii^fiMai 
pradenee» or of ch91ing hts* afbctioQs } for ai«tha early aga of 
eighteen we iind him married to a Miss Shaltaiiy tiiii dimnhtw 
of an honest farmer intheneighbouriioodfbat iadwanaBtancca 
too poor to contribute effectutdly to her suppovt. By tlKa>|niit 
assistance of their parentSf hoW^var^ the jwmgemifkjmmm 
settled on asmaUfarmy andhere,witJbtlieaflpitaiioaafoaaor 
two slaves, Mr. Heniy had to dehre the earth with- hisitrsiv 
hands for siAsistence/ But this sdieaieaaocesdad aaJiii^ 
astbe other. He abandoned it in two yeaiVfaadnsortad 
again to merchandize. The result of- this experiment may be 
very easily imagined from jBiat of the attwrr^-^Aaitlier Uaichar- 
acter nor his habits were changed with hia oceapationa -Se 
neglected his business— 4nade h» vi^din^and-iiitaiiha caaipn* 
ions of his listless hours, and in a very few years tcnninatod 
Us mercantile career in bankHiptey . He was left m ponatjr 
-and debt, "viith no present relief, and no flltare prospects. 

We must not omit to notice some marvellous accounts of tte 
remarkable talent he is s^d to have posse^^^d, evM aa early 
as his first trading adventure, of scrutiniaung, or perhims we 
may call it analyzing the characters of nlen, — ^of st^dj^fng 
tfacm in relation to the structure of their minds, the genca^ cast 
of their opinions* the motives and principles, which infli^Bnced 
their actions^ and what.may be called the pUlosc^hy ^ char- 
acter.' This 18 no bumble employment^ .we mii^t alloF^fiir a 
boy of sixteen, whose indolence ajul aversion, to mantiU ^xiereiae 
of every kind are represented as incorrigible»«aiMl ivestniiiii^ 
suspect!^ that the author listened inthispaiiioiilar with a rather 
too wHKfig credulity to the voice of traiitiaii. .Be4)QUsiia,itet 
Henry used to amuse himself by exereising^thasD iwHaiiahk 
imwera on the msticks, wiib visited MsMore^and fawnqstttK 
he sees strongly portrayed in them his future grsateieaB.* 

During Mr. Henry's last experiment at mevchandifee hafce- 
gan to have an indination for books. Hus never became ao 
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I(k9ag9 fat^n^TCTf as to iaqpire him with the letdt luriour'for 
Htanyry acqiilBitioiB. Hei^b06kA0ttgMgraphyftbehi»U»y 
and cfanim of the eol€fiy« aad tbe Instny.of Greece au^ 
BeoK. He pncued a trandation of lAvji and read it with 
aach e aiMMtucaa , 'The^randenr^f the Jtotaaa character sa 
beflfllifidyexhibited m livy/ aays the author, < fiUed him with 
aorprise and adfliiralionr— and it seems not im|wobable» that 
ttw'ioftjr strain mirhich he htmaclf afterwards 8|KiiLe and acted, 
SPSS, if .not oriiiinaily inspired^ at least higjUy raised, by ths 
nohle-^nnidris aet heS&im liim by this favourite author.' 

Aa a last resort he applied hsmself to the study of the kw, 
AcGordinn^ to Jodge-Tyto, who says he had the account from 
hto atwii Iqis, be atadied'Oiie month, < and in this time he read 
Coke upon Littleton, and the Yif^aia laws*' He was exam- 
ined, and obtained licenaetopractice. This fact does not raise 
very high omr opinions of the legal knowledge, the regulations 
«f tibehar, andthedisciplme of courts of justice at that time in 
Yiqginia, and it wonUeeem to us harAy possible, were it not 
jweil astboiticatod, that they could have been so defective as to 
4Mlaiita.man, aAsr one montfa'a study, to the practice of a pro- 
ftasion, of wiiichit requires twenty years assiduous appUca*- 
4ion to beemne master* Our lawyer, however, found no busi- 
osas-in hia profession fiir three years. 

' < Bttrii^ this time^ flie wants and distresses of his family were 
extreme. The prrfts of his practice could not have supplied them 
•If en with the neoessaries of life ; and he teems to have suent the 
4|teatest part of his time, both of his study of the law and the prac- 
tioe of the first two or three years, with his father-in law, Mr. 
Shelton, who then kept the tavern at Hanover court house. When* 
ever Mr. SheUon was from home, Mr. Henry supplied hit place 
in the tavern, received the guests, and attended to their entertain- 
ment All tliis was very natural in Mr. Henry's situation, and 
seems to have heen purely the voluntary movement of his natur- 
>iUy kind and oUigins disposttioni Hence, however, a story has 
arisen, tiat in the early part of his life, be was a bar4ceeper by prd- 
"lessf on. The fact seems not to have been so « but if it had been, it 
irould c^ttamly have redooaded muebmove lo has honour than to his 
4kcredH ; for as Mn lienrv owed no part of his distinction either 
to birth or fortune, bat wbmly to himself, the deeper the obscurity 
' •aad'mvtrty from which he eroereed, tlie stronger is the evidence 
whick it bears to his powers, ana the greater glory does it shed 
around him/ p. 18, 19. 
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' ThefAmomcohtroyenif bietv^eentte 
Ihe clergy, respecting the annual stipend of the latter, happened 
mboot lids time. We cantiot enter into the patticolaiB of tin 
affair. It is snffcient to staite, that It tamed on a mere point 
■of law, in which flie cause was so decidedly in &nNirtif tte 
clergy, according to the jdainest and most positive constnav 
tion of the law, fliat Mr. Lewis, the advocate for the peapic^ 
had retired from the contest At Ms juncture Mr. Heiuy was 
nqiplied to, and he engaged to take the place of Mr. Lewis. 
The auther^s description of the court, and tiie success of Mr. 
Henry's speech^ is so strange and so entirely out of nature,that 
we cannot pretend to give our readers any idea of it wittMMt 
quoting the whole ; and this is an indulgence witb which our 
limits will not allow us to gratify them. We cad only say in 
general, that as Mr. Henry is acknowledged to have known 
nothing of law, he could have said nothing to the direct point 
in question ; fliat he addressed the passions of a large and 
■mixed audience to great effect in a speech of nearly an hoar 
ioQg ; and that ttie JU17 and judges finidly decided against law, 
justice, and reason. But we do not see in aU this any qwdal 
-cause of triumph for the speaker. It was a case in wlikh evoy 
individual, amonff the pe^de, the jury and the judges* was per- 
sonally concerned, and the acclamations of the multitude, and 
decisions of the court were dictated by the strcmgest feefi^gs 
of interest-feelings, which had been highly excited by asom 
of preceding events* Any man, who hf^ come forwiu^ beUly 
in defiance of a law, which they considered so obnoxious, wodd 
have been likely to produce a similar effect We cannot for- 
bear quoting one passage, which has so much in it of theserioas 
and ludicrous, the tragick and comick, diiat we shall not conjec- 
ture under what class of compositions it would be placed by 
rhetoricians. Twenty clergymen, it seems, were seated on a 
bench near the speaker, < and his father was in the chair of 
the presiding maflstrate/ Towards the clase of the speech, 
wUto the multituAa were stretcliing forward, < as if to catch the 
last strain of some heavenly visitant— -the mockery of the cler- 
gymen was soon turned into alarm ; their Jrium]^ into confii- 
si<m and despair; and atone burstof his rapid andoverwhdming 
invective, they fled from the bench in precipitation and tervour ! 
As for the fattier, such was his suiprise, such his amazement, 
such iiis rapture, that, forgetting where he was, and the charact- 
er he was filling, tears of extacy streamed down his cheeks.' 
How tliese twenty unfortunate clergymen made their retreat 
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witb ^wrtb'ffmifiiBjamf wMi>» to tRi an Amr nMMH<ai» ftte 
jcmH-Imuii^ wa»er»wd«d with mi ^f!<rwhii«MigtlifWH|f Md 
wpr w udfld iwitk w hmmms* nudtitedo/' is • qiMiliQft we 
steHlMveli^^iiriMdeiBtoiahvfe' ' 
* Fi»r«hi«0 years alter tiMeperied^weiMir-Mlf of Mr. He^* 
ryi Ouit iM'had^ UttkiMetteeiA «lialMrrwl»4iiieleiit and 
^^ane 4o atudyi andt w aMalp • aMle d^okeA la<ftia im>arile 
aaniMNMat^ tkaataJua lftfvbaok8>ariMip«aiMrietw 

.« After biaiamoTaLto];4oaiea9'iafi mjr inftnaaiit, ^kehes been 
luie^vQ to bunt 4eeiyAwvia«kl j fiir eeveml daya tqeethert «ari]^aff 
Uft pnm9ioa.wAU|.kua» aad*at ajahtenowpiag io &« waedd*- Al- 
tQr the huQi wa« ovejcy be. W9UT4 gp* ffoie ue popad to l40um 
courL clad io a CQ$f%e oloQi coat atida^d with dl the troph^ ef 
the cKase, greasj leather breeches ornan^eutad lA the same wajr» 
leggings for boots^ and a pair of saddle-bags on bis arm. Thus ac- 
coutred^ he would enter th^ court-house, take up the first of bis 
causes that chanced to be cafled ; and if there was anjr s^ope for 
Ms peculiar talent, throw his adversarjlnto the back srouna; and 
afirtonish both court and juty by the powerful elKisioas cS'his natural 
etoqaence/ p. dT, 58:' 

Ha -^ras'deatiiiM seem, howew^ to €om» forward em a 
• te ori cf theatre of actfen. He was ' chtieen a member ef the 
keofipe^^rgesses^'in May, 1T65* Mr.' Wirt' stDpa liere to 
draw a pictare of 'that ancommon galaxy' of brilliant stars, 
wUeli ' shone with such da«allng fasttre in the hoade of bar- 
gess^, <^twwMchthe plebeian -Henry was now ealfed upon to 
hike bisplac^.' In this picture we at^ presented with foil 
length portrrftserilye'er she personages, sai^»>anAed with all 
the gaady emblems of geMas, of eloquence^ tad- Gleaming, 
which the fertllte tmagination of' the arttst could* invent Now 
\9b have always regarded with a Bortof revc^nce the names 
ofRandolpb, Pendleton, Bland, Lee; Wythe, and reeutrcd to 
theni with delight in our recollections of the first manly efibrts 
to gain our independence^ and secui^ our fheeitetai ; !mt the 
n^iVe lustre of their characters is dertainly'somewhat edlps- 
cd to oar view, when we look at them decorated with the glit- 
tering panoply and tinsel ornaments f n which their eulogist 
has thou^^t propc?r to clothe them. They needed none of 
these trappings. Mr, W|rt not only makes them all orators, 
but ot-ators of the first order. One of them 'was the Cicero 
of the honsc/ and bad his brow loaded with the enormous 
weight of < every wreath, that all the muses, and all the gra- 
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£iryte wm ljk«> thai af ifenMiiiiN tMilfMriJ^ Iq; the Bnwnis 

Yfnile/ Batteiowodloamaatblrr'^^uMlMWcWiUQ^.ti^ 
of> Nt«gftlr%eiOWjMflwiUM«r<»4iM9iiigii(K)lM^ 
ii4M ike fiidoMd AWfiil'rgrMdtiur tof inatwifv «^old t^^^ 
bfought Um.iieamr^to tfctkMMNliutt f^ JSnMTiMdi -^ Jfim^^^ 
We wtti tiiet deokle wil^tlletl tbeiiiiitbor is^flitfiiHW/hcMnKMA^ 
merely epeeliflg wiOi^be Atj fbraia.or'bJB fmn faiiqsr,n> Ifl^ 
pveeame iie h^d fiMr|^ttelr« while doaorihiiie-.thi^ ^f^m^^^j^mi 
of orators, what the British Spy had said about fe«iQp,pr9fin|. 
before, fUaaAy^ <)lhe VlrgimMsbensi; 0C etiier«tfurio{.i|atirBp 
(Patrick Heitff|r> ondAe^^ti^oniyeralvr^wrtQAmif^iiMl^^ 
'VptfkimiGJkdii^iJhiSM/ ' On the^ole, we do ofit see thit d^«(Bn^ 
of this briUiant scene, untess U be.to set oflTto «i9ff«i^vai|£i|g|^ 
the [Aiit, which the rastick Henry is ab«iit to act ^^... . ^ 

It was at the elese ojf tfcm session 4)f the hoasc^ qf hiiraq^^i^ 
Oat Mr. Hewry brought. forward hjis cf][ebrated,,|«9o|i^ 
respcotiiig the stamp actr wluch M«. Wirt would p^nmijlif M» 
wpre the filnt indicatioRs i^f resistance to Itbes^injiist; fi^^nM^ 
(he BHtish Pariiaiaent, Aiirt!gMvI to ta»i^.the,colcini^,ii|^tq^. 
out' fheir consent f reyiously to t^ evAUt |iMF^.cfi^:!f W^ 
idaalef fiaitse wasino: wh(iiie^aii(Qed ati«th^/ni9st.di^tan^,iiip^ 
aer r no faeartseams to have been M4 enangh at tolt.^ flfn^ 
ceiveit/ . - / ;..,:..,.. .>.n 

Iq its hMranodfrelailiona tfaia is a miat qC soi|ie ampf^r^fWf^ 
and we niost.daifa 4lie indalgence of our Vf|adersr whUe^^ ^flW*. 
amineitii Utile at hirgeitf We»f&inj»t«km»iCtM,aaim|.qi|^ 
whiel^dietaied'thoaa MbohitiMs^had not iMgiOiist^t |ii(^ 
hiwfltsaf faa*i|r paDriottaf4;hocoIonies» .with equal iiNTQ^^iM^ 
eqyalyeadinas&toact^ whenia^roperoeoaa'mn should ifMyyc^ 
The fiithers of New Kngii^ad would seaiv;dy tb^K I^^.l^lfjirt 
fev triliag^ Ikenit thatt it oeigjuated m Yii^iiHa so bf^ <^lf^ 
year 1765. Tliey would point him to the higll hoia^.^ra^ 
ments of freedom, which drove them from the 'land of ^ir 
fathem. k> seek an asylam in a wildecwss— 4o.(b|^.J^f4nhips 
they efidared, the danfpers they encouotere^y^and ihefy:,|^eAri^ 
ajiimlHffj^ straggles with the Indfams^^they wouU^potatiMH 
to the hitrtory of their desceudaats* andahowhisi^ that llsk 
spirit of their ancestors had nefer slotnbered in tbcar kttoiluu 
The first settlers of New Enp^land coqid ft>el Mra weak at«s 
tachment to the jsjovernmcnt, from whose oppressrons they had 
fled ; they looked around them and'fancied, tliat What th^ saw 
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«bb«M. 'Me#i4gM8«|miigiiplMmtlieilr»iMff^^ 

^th^iem «toiitobf iitilqiefiilmtf(ieiiilg,MAtlrld^^ ipint 

tK^ ^ttt (tf 41«eitt llratchariw^ '9n«aU/#citiuioB*iwbttre Hiej 
fattde^'tlteii^ lika«lliM^n^ere eodiwctnAoii, mi AeivirtgfalBiift* 
inided. W«r slttdlr bilng tfbi^&rd 'li! few intflAcM •lAjf bat 
Bufficieilt to 6h(»W; AntthoiMtioH of rmisliiicie vaflb^no neans 
ifbvel hi Nidw fM^gtaMidy at the time Mn* UMtyts MtolulioM 

* 'Wi^ Heed not gobadt fan^tbo* tliai» tbi$ poriod^ in triiiob^Sie 
Mlony of Massadbtn^tts was d^friveiA ofit9 flt8trcliartor4)jr 
Ttin^ Cliai*lo» IL (1684.) ItMW tM detemined oppoaitim 
ofthe inltebiMits to some of Utit obboKiooa OAaaauiWof . the 
king, and theirabsolMoi^sal tO'comply^^with hi»«f\yiNitido^ 
iilatidsy tbat induced Mm to deprlve^tbeinrof tbe obavtep# which 
had been tbebasKi of tholr ^^ontnieiitf and the aecuMty oC 
tiidf rights fo^ more than mxtj yosta. In the tnstraKtioHa to 
tiidr agents attbfaf time; they charge them < to make no con- 
cesstons of any charter privileges oonfermd cm ith^ coleny,^ 
*in this^ period/* sliy« Mlhou ' ti^ may date •the-'origm of.' two 
pxtSta^ the pflitriots ind the pretbgatWemen^ibetwmi whoaa 
contWrrersy ^tstt^^y tnfeernriicted, and wa» tiever. ended anttt 
the seperation of the colonies.' Contin. i. 51. 
* 'Otir position is strongly * ilhsitrated- by thb energtCek pro^ 
c^edifYgs ^the people of Massadimetts Bayv diirinfc tbety« 
raiiHltal a^ehillhfi^raHon of - Sir Edtnund Aildms^; Theybe^ 
qame esbedtdly alamied at ttielftoriiy -bo anmiknedof impdslng 
tft'xes wtttout tfreir consent We sbaU mims^ %iesr pessagea 
from some of the publfcatlons ofthatperiod^ wUDhfahomr. tiie 
oentiment and spirit of the times. The writer tf tho Narmtive 
of the Miseries of New £iigHnd> after eMttienaiag^at aeriag 
df grievance!^ adds/ ..<..« 

^ And moneys have hwn raised by thegovernment/in' a matt iU 
}m\ and arbitiHry wsj? wi$bou$ any iximtni tf the people^ ^ 
Mmmid AvArwnx^n^A a tax to bi laid in apea&y on a poond on 
dl the tdwaa then onder his governmeont ; aad.whea at Ipswich 
and otfisr pUcei^ . the selectiaea. voted, tb^itinafMnuch a« it was 
a^nst the eomfftoo prWileg^ of English Mibj^cts to. have money 
fwed witboQt their own consent^ in any assembly or parliament, 
tibat tberefore they would petition the king for liberty of an assem- 
bly before they made any rates.' 
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same principles vindicated with wftrmthin a treaiia»piiMiih>A 
in Boata» in ikmyion la^lv ttded^ The iteiMMiili 4»Hem 
fingland jiistitel^ KJdwKtitfcrteaafcil .»|Hiitlnp 9iAt ar> 
hionjry niea0iaMrdCiAad4oai» and coIiIhm tim A ^^ mXk wmf ^ 
aJarge, miaihor mi tbtrmmt feapedtahte mte, in»lha e^tmf^iak 

ttbn to a. reasack df .fitr WjHiam Janta^ attdtnay ^pamal«i 
the raigtt oC CharlBs iL ^Hiataxceyeiift M*>ioMf ldN|m»a 
tfaeakingi that iieii^iM»im«ain«graiil-4iitaaimi0Mn^4^^ 
vioiiay on hia subjecti thaie (in (batokMiifiB)* aritbohit'ttniir 
conaant bgr an aaMmUy, lllian ttaj^ clepld diachaiSB liMftMlfcn 
fjmiilieiridlegiaBMlo>the.BngiiakQn9ira«^i> T h> aath p r^ ; o a a 
aia*taaay» .1 •• .,,,..,... .,.» . .i.-.j- •.: 

I <\Vhat Englishmen in fheir right wits will , venture 1 
over the seas to enlarge the kine's dominions, and to'eiiHi 
gretften the English natimiy ff all the reward IlieV Midi Kv 
their cost and adventures shall be their befag depH^iM Wm 
liberties^ and in the same cdndStibn wtth'Vie^^la^nf^ttf' fttttidb^ 
Toitey>-:B«iid€S^ there wws'ica arigiaat «otitiiM*^bet«i>Mft;'(iife 
ting, and the fifBtptaiateni of New iBta^iid44ute7 hii%'»{madilm 
them if thej, at ^iv owa east and chuqge^ waalfl adahibm wf jMw i 
nesH And enlarge Ha domiaiiaDa^ ^my apd thi^ |iostwJft^afitr 
them should enjoy such privilegea aa are in their chartera V ijnaa 
aed, of which that of not having taxes imposed on them mthoa^ 
their own coMmt wa^ onSf* ;p. 4d4 . . : 

^ Th^re was also j^nblklied in tbe ^^una yMr apafttplliat^ m* 
tltlidd a Narhitive of the t^roceeding;s of Sir Edaiand AiU 
dross and his Accomjplices^ hj iseveral gentlemen, who il^l^ 
toiembers of his coancili, and who subscribed i^ifir aamea to 
the narrative. The same nianly sentiments and fixed deter- 
mination to support their charter privileges are expreaeed 
throughout this narrative, as are exhibitdl in the publica- 
lions t^e have jn^ meiitibned.^^ So''ex!ad!iy S^rUti l&efte two 

• An intcrestiai; relation of tl^es^evoi^ nw.MM> h^ bM i/^M ^l(B90«lt 
of the late Revolution in Xcv Englana. bjy Natbftoiel By^jjLj^ffm^V^* 
In an introduction to a^rmon preached by Increase Matner hi WS^nt 
dedams hittiielf to hate bcm the aalhbr of the Tfpgcftiwe of the Mierieii 
6f New EngUikMrae Be«a«i« for tiie Cenlirroalioh «f the Cliirttr,»aad 
ftome other curioas pamphlets. Thc»c^ and many othen rehttva to tWi 
interesting period of coloDial history, may be found among Mr. fiRutwip 
faiviluable collection of historical documents in the Boston AthenKUm. 
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tel tijeatiM ajbjtod to ike |Nd>liok mliiMnte mmI «pMt 
of 4lie tuMOy at the oonneMeawtof the Ameiifsn Bevol«i. 
tion^ Alwt new edilMiM^f Ihen weveprintod in JBestoa in Ite 
year vn^ 

i We will fgfii. ever seme iwtaMeB of miMr iiBp(»t«icef 
ami come MSt 4o the «Skir of hiid Loudem. Ii^ 1767 he 
dBmuKMofthegeoeral comtof MoasacbiiBettB tor^pmrtar 
hia treefs amoQg die jpeople, Thi^r refiised tocoi^jr, on 
the plea that Ike act of periiament nlatim lo this sabjecl 
aotfliaftBi|dt» the coleaiea i .and although he thieatened to 
eompel them bjr fiNree^ yet tbey roaoletely withstood hie 
ttreata»and in aa addreaa tagovernomr Pownalk thfry bd^y 
dedai^y « that the inhabitants of this •colony u««ntifled to 
the notneai r^|^ of Ei^shmen ; that by tto royal charter^ 
the pewnm.aBKl {Hriryciges of civil govi^mment* are granted 
to them ; that the enjoyment of these rights^ these poweve 
and privileges^ is their support, under all their burdens jiyid 
pressures ; and ihoX this vnU amimaU and tncaurage thm to 
Mist to the last breath a erud inroading enemy P Journal of 
the House for 1757f p. 209. 

We may brings as anotlier instance, the controrersy which 
happened about this time, between the House and Council^ 
Illative to the paanng of the treasurer's acconnts. We need 
not go into tibe detail ; it is sufficient for ojor purpose to men* 
tion a part of the reply of the House to the king's Council^ 
namely, 

.< That the house challenged as their special ri^ts and privi- 
leges tta sde moidUng of all Ifiumjvr iimjfoiHffg topees 4m the 
feopk for the defmoe and si^port of govmment^ and had power 
to inquire into and judge of the uses aiid occasions, foi; which 
monies were demanded and ^ven, and to appropriate the same $ 
and that by the British constitution those towers and privilege 
were hereditary to the representatiyes of toe people/ Minot, ii« 
p. 66. 

It was about the year 1760, when the abuses practised by 
the custom house officers became so notorious, and so op* 
pressiye to the merchants of Boston, that they resolyed to 
endure them no longer, and represented their grievances in 
a memorial to the general court. A committee of investiga- 
tion was appointed, on the report of whieh^ the house requested 
the govemour's ai^sent to certain modes of process which the^ 
proposed^ and by which they might recover such money as it 
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pctttM*e|iii^8tMi,'thiit'<«9«(lMiit^«iidki'vaf^ wit 

eaionAib 4kptir ^oOeto inr nimk faiiaiiiic»4M AisiiM^Mgr'^'iMNliM^ 
BBqulRd/ '^nwRV di*i4te9> eiiiMik < Mr.iOMtafli 4Mhf ikHk 

lenrned lawyer, engaged in the cause for the inhi^MaifmriP 
Boston. The following extracts from his plea wiB show with 
8QA!ie«t ctearMsii Ms'^nNvfi iMHtfaiMtsi as • H<4ill<*aa»tb^ bf 
■mny othet^ who wefifr Ms -friend^ and WMAtXit^ aMdtMl^ 
ine the court, be sar^y • . ... • ^ mm. ,.. 

' ^r was desired bj one of the court to look lAto thelbodcs^'itid. 
eotirider the question now before them conceroing writs ^f assist* • 
ai^. I have accordingly considered it, and now appeari hot onl j , 
In obedience' to your ordler, but likewise in behaji f/ t^^inWnTr 
tants of this town, who have presented another petiti«n--4u:U'<stt( 
of regard to the liberties of the subject. And I take this oiipar* 
tanky todedare, that I adll tomy >dyia^ day oMie anth sMlie 
pawers andfacuMica God haa ^vaa nM» 4ll«uni iaslntlnantaiaCr 
slavery en, the one bandf akid viUaay on t^e o<ft«r«< as thia irfit 4ff 
assiataiu^ la^etbis^caQ^e with thf greater. pleaaurf^af^.U^ 
in favour of British liberty, at a time when we^^sjr the ereij^sj^) 
monarch upon earth declaring from bis throne, that he g^(ie9 ilh 
the name of Britoni and that the privilci^s of his j>eopIe a^ M^f>^. 
to him, than the most valuable prerogatives of his crown ^ and a^^ 
it is in opposition to li kind of power, the e^feh^se of ii^ti^ Tti^ 
former periods of BngRsh history, cost one king of Bnglintf'lAtf^ 
head, and anMh^rl^is thrt>ne.-^Lef Ihij conse^aences he #hat^4i^' 
wflL I litft deterfttiiiM <e^ proceed. ' tlie olily pHacf|AesafiMMIdic' 
conmcti ^td are ^>wirthV'Ofa*g M H tt aiao or^a aiani^ ai« to sasHfise : 
estattf, easef healthy aadappiaaae, and etenHfe^ia the socvadddla 
ofivacfiunlryk. Thes^niamyatn6aiai|BtnpmaAatif(biSDafce4liai 
gped citiaiea 9 in pahliok lift* the patriot and Ae bero* . 1 doaKit^ 
sayt that whea broudit to the test I shall be ioj^^ble. I pray 
Qod I rni^ never be Drought to the mel^choly truJ ; but if* ev^ , 
I should^ it will then he known How far t can reduc^ to practice 
the principles^ which I know tube founded in rnith*^ Minot, ii« 
pp, 91—94. •/ I . . 

IThe whole plea is a "fine "specimen of eloquence, an3 fbrtJii*-' 
sick reasoning, and displays not more, strongly the tttHnfff' 
and resolute purposes of an arde&t and enUghteiied'i^itiioV 
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swtinMitoitiilQiigiMNil ki« «toMU» ImMiMM) ikB.IUglitB 4^ 
Qcw Mid 4c(pmioiipi^ if mi/iiu]»mw(ikmimi»f,tkmJ^4^t^^ 

nfflsmm^^ giFfn by ii# fNRpt, rf the. jift^tioiM, of the. mipisii^yy. 
to burthen us with new taies, so little regai^. ivus ha4 i^ this nost 
interesting matter* that the court was not even called together to 
C9i|4ult A^^t H till the latter end of the jei^r. There is nowj no 
room for ofelay ;-^we therefore expect that jou will use jour ear- 
lie^st ebaeayours in the general assembly, that such methods maj 
be taken as will effectuall j prevent these proceedings against us/ 
Bights of the British Colonists^ Append, p, 103. 

MiTlus WM six i^ontlis before theBiikjftct i»s discMflsed in the^ 
hMi80 ol bafgesJiA in Virgim^ and more tttam a year befora 
Mr. 'HeBi7 breaglit forward kis resohitlotis. Will Mr. Wirfc 
sayV i^i* statementfi sroch as we have nfiade, that, previously 
tA these resolutions, * no heart seems t6 have 6ef n bold enough 
to coi^cive of tlie idea of resistance by force ?*^ ^c beliere, 
ifK^ will carefully read the history oflila^sacbudetis Bay 
during fiiat period, he will find^ ttiat there were many heart! 
ikiA omyrWd enough to conceive qf resistance^ but deten^iQ^di 
enough to enforce it^.t))^ montt^i|tthe..pxig9)M;y. fA tVetim^,. 
dMifM^d* Tq mention the Otiaem tHAd wii^ tbo Qniiicjff^ 
the. Hucocksof thai time^ is ewmoraiiBg but a spmiII portim 
oftfanse^ who. knew the tenure, the cc^ten&and value «{ Ifaeir 
rq^ktSf and who were resolved \» siqiport them at the hazard 
c^afny sacrifice. Instead of the idea i(>f resistance origitiatli^, 
in Ylif^nla, it does not appear, that the house of hurg^ssei' 
even remonstrated till several months after the example had ' 
been set by spme of the other states, — and not until the gov- 
ernments of the colonies had been solicited severally by the 
legislature of Massachusetts * to join with them in certain 
measures to prevent ^, stamp act, or any other imposition and 
taxes upon this and the other American provinces/ (Journal 
of the House for 1764.) lustnictrons to the same effect w^ 
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I^Qt^ 4;|iiiiff^0«piil te^Kifidw. <i I »^Y«iftatf8itto> *nmau < M i L 

8itiQi|.i|jE,Mlff*iMNv4llti#Mr tauMos^thMifHfloidaa^ri'.Rnib 

^W,«^tte Ji^tbat J)cKMili»ffHMhitm fiNMl a<irk.«|4 
.^il^i4KQrmB»MM>..^»«d^}^ pMimt mmatiiti9A>4mmA 

.eAMbey <»me^ to some vMofaltmti^, wUsh; ivtth dt]iclM9a^Mm 
feacba to the h0ii6#» of ^vmmonst weie.traosiliitM.ld fbe lkHnd(#f 
trade in Bi^nd. Th^W were Ufii jbeforei .4to;priT|i«(Mo^l|iff livs 
:ilHi of i)e«Buil^^.|^7,$?^ ,T1|p C^iwe^l, Ii4«^i»f4^4bjj>k^ 
them. .Wore .tl^ |>iirU^auent>r-ftfa[.Wi^>Reyfir 4^.j){e^ j^fJKa- 
meftt^ttiej>^re8upprc98^d/ Priof Docui^^^ pj.^ ,, ,,^ ,,^, 

: . ,W^ have, b^n lei i«|Q these <tetai^ ^.^nWilb jbfiffiomct 
Bp)D^e,^eiToneous : inipreB9V>9S» wbiiA^w twkt-JN^iwifcrtSs 
vi^y? ci^kujatfd to produce. ^^^ aee lu^iroRaon /br^MvnglMlg 
tp hi^^mark, ,*th^t the i^valiiti^niiWJi^nds^iN'A^^^ 
.pbiiujaeppeil wi^h ^r. Hehry^s reaol^tiwif ;V 4ip4 WHdi|,|«i|i|, 
iflijit^h^ hflWp^ b«r,g?ssesin yaffsni|i.M,ti^QapiMi^t;^.4o 
the ^^if p^ acU ; Tfe^hqvld the oiQfe ,i«l4ilsr<i^d9ei|jbt9jy9i»- 
positif^ns ,|i|^ tb^Qf vr?re i^ w<r foi; the,,fiielt thatr HmK » 
solutions produced no apparent effect in yir^hia» or* as fiuritei 
we can learn, in the other colonies. The history of Virginia 
contain^ iiq. xpc^risjif, Mj.nieawEes^yC^resistMee^^aifany 
consideif^aa M the auliject. during the fi^e yeftro MLomim^; 
and;it ytmii ^%m seenit that tiie reftehiti^ni^theiiiieliitailcre 
yaa^iiwmtimiytothe g^wei*al MD i>( fa qf tbepeoptttf '^cife 
waira ili^rctyin the'hmis^ (tf one dfify ih fhdirfat^n'i^md-oB 
reconsMfersition the next dfty; thd fifth r^lut^f^,itiiff^ Ailjr 
*itey wWteh' mw * dotJted; In terms ' ttb'W ' et^riaS^i 'ttito 
what had already aptieared'itt th6 t^mtfnflira^es w'iiori^ 
of the states, was erased from the boolf;^ by a vote of. the 
hb^: ' Ahtf "^^en tn this ^es(il^iion, iyi^ 'Mo^i^''tt9^^^^ 
^kfAcW ihmrated tUofe firmness, 6r a fhai^ #W ^sj^ 
df ^i^i^tid^, than tn '^ome o^ thd' red6|Ve^ oN 
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tfoBS iqMm the mliaMtMiti of tUs oritmy $ and that every at- 
ten^to Test^uch power in 4iny person or persons whatBoeTer^ 
edier than ^bt& general assemUy aforesaid^ has a manifest 
tendency to destroy British' as wdl as American freedom/ 
* Mr* Wirt wooid give as aH aidngto understand^ that Yir* 
ginia in» foremost in brtnging abeat^ as well as in conducting 
fliersvalntionary contest Tfaisweeoncwvetobeamistake; 
and it is this mistake, which we have been endeavouring to 
oerteol; not because we are dbposed' to weaken the claims of 
one state, and strengthen those of another, in rq^rd to the 
agency they had in originating and prosecuting the noble de- 
signs, whicb'tcMiinated ki oar iridspandence ; we are only de- 
airbus, thatthe tmth nhould be known, as nearly as possible, 
to sack ef his f^tadera as are not acquaintpd with the subject 
in its various relations. Tbirt the people of Massachusetts 
were conspicuous, every one will acknowledge ; but that they 
took the lead we are not ambtlibus to pttive. Virginia was in 
the very first ranluB ; her councils were guided by patriotism 
and talents, and she was as bold to act, as prompt tq decide. 
The point of precedence between any of the states is of very 
little importance, since the great object could never have been 
obtained, without the united efforts of them all ; — it is a mat- 
ter of historical fhc*, on which every one can judge. We may 
fbitnsome notion, perhaps, of the opinion in England at the 
time, by tiie following extract ttom a ministerial publication of 
some note, printed in London, in the year 17699 and entitled 
A Short View of the History of the Colony of Massachusetts 
Bay. 

<In all the late American distutbances, and in every attempt 
against ftit authority of the British government, the people of Mas- 
saehusetts Bay have taken the lead. In their publick proceedings, 
as well as in &eir private writiaga^tiiey have been oonstantly hold- 
ing €fQt to us their firat charter rights and the original terms of 
tiieir colonizatioD. i^very new moye towards independence has 
been theirs ; and in every fres& mode of resistance against the 
laws, tliej Iiave first set the example.' p. 1. 

In connexion with the subject, which we have been examin- 
ing, we must stop here also to correct another errour, into 
which Mr. Wirt has fallen. It is well known, that the com- 
mittees of correspondence, established at the commencement 
orour revolutionary difficulties, were a most powerful engine 
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i / 
la promoting iht hamopy and consolidating the interests of 
the c«lunici9f and in finally securing to them their indepen**' 
dcttce* * The house of burgesses in Virginia,^ says Mr» 
Wirtf * had the merit of qriginating that powerful en^gine of re- 
aiafeancew' He addsin f note^ 

< The state of Massachusetts is entitled to equal honoaf ^— 6ie 
■leasares were ao nearly coeval in the two states, as to rendefk- it 
{mposaible^ that either could hare borrowtd it from the dther. 
. The mes^eogersi who bore the propteitions froia the two ititefe 
are said to have' crossed each other on Che war. ' This tS Mr. M' 
fersoo^s aeceant of it, and Mrs* Wtrren, in her very Ivterastaag 
bivtorf of the revehiliDO, admits, that the measure was oi^iaai on 
fhepartof Viininla.' p.8r« . / 

This whole fltateMentaa quite erronoauflu ThDtmtbsBbtlit 
l^an origiitated in BoalMiiaore tbam /mriMta&shefiire it map • 
meditated in Yirji^nia. It was devised by Mr. Samuel Adutfb 
and Mr. James Wairea «f Plymoath, (Gordom i. iSJli,) and 
the flrst committea was apfointed aa ther motion.. of Mr. .Ait 
artm^ at a town nseetiag^ htM November fid, izra. The coai- 
mittee leousistod of twaky Bembcra^ who were iaatmcledp 

^To ibte ttte fights of tt« cidstttsis, and of this pro^ce in.pae- 
^tiealar, as iaea« as ehrii^aavandas snioeots ; to ooi|i<aanio#teaiid 
paUish the sane to the several towns in this provinoe an4 to Ms 
sPDfiU, aathe^use of this town, with the iufrisgemeots a|id vioU^ 
tions thereof that have been^ and from time to time may oe made s-- 
also ffaviestiDa of each town a free communication of its sentii^nls 
on this subject' fiostoa^Town Records, as quoted in 0r. Holmes' 
Aaq4»9 ii* 300» 

Tike coipmitfee made a report on the 1 dOi of the same tiiMtb, 
, which closes by the foHowing eihortatioh to \lit peo|jle; • Uii 
US convince every invader of our freedom, tWat we wtlf Irisiis 
ireej as the constitution bar fishers r^pp:hizcd wiH j^kstiff/ 
Gordon, speaking of this event, says* • th6 |)rinclpa' tMctts 
are determined upon securing the liberties of their codttti^, 
or peristun,y in the attempt, (i. 9i4.) The plan of rbrrt^- 
,pondence, proposed by the Virginia legislature in the S^aHch 
following, was found^ on precisely the same principle^ '^nd 
fur the same purposesi as the one previou^y adopted i^]>JP<>>^- 
^n^-^the former was merely an e ttemrion ofthe latter. Wh^i^fa 
the * merit of originating' liesi then, on the pait tf^fli^^inia^ 
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^ confess ouiTielTea onable to discover. Mr. JeffisrsM most 
also "have been mistaken, in his account of the tinessengjem 
crossing each other ; for the Msbtsachusettfei Li^islature wem 
not in session when the resolutions for adopting thi4 plan Vftrt 
passed in Virginia, nor did they convene tlH m&rt than two 
months afterward. They were already infbicined' of the pn* 
(^dings in Virginia, anyd one of their first actGi^was (May 28) 
to appix)ve, in terms of high praise, the extension of the system 
of correspondence proposed by the house of burgesses, an! 
to aHH)int a coounittee of cooperation. (Gordon, i. SST.p 
MoreoJrerf we^re nptn^ucb pleased with the^ manner iq whica 
tbe aiUbor hriiigaforward Alxa. Wfjrrea's testimony i^ support 
of his jKwition* ACber speaking of the pliui devised by Mr» 
Adams and Mr. Warren, she obsenm) * the geiieral impulsi^ 
at this time seemed to operate by sympathy ;- — thus it appear- 
td afterwards that the vigUam inbabitettta <if VATgini^ iiad 
iJOMcerted a eimikup plaa about the smm periiKL' (i. 1 10.) Air 
Aotigh Ibis prasi^ proves the auther to baye been mMtaiu&«y 
Itfalls far short' of < admiMuig the neasure to bav« been^tMr^ 
lint on the* part of Virg^ia.' .. F«om Ihese statemimta tbe jia- 
ibrence fs undeniable^ that the admirable, stebeme.qf ^orr^ 
poiiiitng committees oirigiiiated. 4n.Maa9ac;biiSAtts>« and .waa 
carried into operation there, so fitu- as to prove effectually the 
aaooens of micli ai> eaojievlBMiit^ several mMQm befisre it 
"WaspropMedin VirginiBto WeiarettaemevasMrpritefii^'tfuit 
Mr. Vf irt afio«ild fbH mto snch an epr<Hir,«nA dwell Mmmh^ 
it, ^nre Marshall, m his Liis ofWasbihgleff, (ii^ lSO.)eeens 
to have bad just views of the subject. * 

Mr. Benry continued an activ6 membe^ibf fflie IroMerof 

burgesses ' till the first session of tfte'oldf'iconttrtcntid' ceW- 

gress. He was one of the delegates tvom Virginia to tt/at 

congiresB. His biographer gires.an animated, picture ot his 

•£rat ai^arance thei;e — of the spe^ cb be made, and the effects 

.it produced* He w:as the first speaker, it seems, \^bo arose 

' on tbe Sftpr of the 4^ni^ricap.^cpi]^re68 ;-^t!be theme on which 

bed^weUr— namely, the ojqpressions of England, and tb^' ^ 

,fering?> of the colonies— was so popular, and so exattly 

!<adaplH^ to bis peculiar talents as an orator, that be Is said 

•to have fiUed ail present with astooisbroent But this,' «9 It 

I soon appeared, was only splendid declamation — tftlculated'to 

give a momentary thrill to the feelings of his hearers^ but not. 

to lead them to new truths, to correct the decisions of their 

iinderslai^Iings, or to fix impressions, which should giiide 
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»1« JI(fr^mtif0^t^^Mnek.B9irfff [Maidi,. 

itMitfai Ibeir iB«tiii»jepHit0itfi wd oowiMk. W« mnst aAoir 
Mn jWkt'a iiimeM «i tkte iBsteDfie»'M «dlaa romany oUi«i«i 
iter slioviiigttie fiulttre^ «» vreH astbe mceosA «r his hcM. * He 
liM everjr wft^re cWmi^ a^bigh colouring lo> the better ptt^ of 
Msrckaraistin' m cMM^ Arawti the tfar^itd oT exteMiitioiil 
itrtbiHr toe twti hWl^ntf^^v dtecetert^ dUfNiMtion to c6nceal 
Ms farits» or'Mfl ill MceeM His bbM ainti sptfeiiidfid speech 
had dr^Wn btj him' this notice bt the house, and he was ap- 

tointed one bf ]i^e comtnittee for drafting a petition, to ihe 
in j. The taak ,dfiYoived on Kim— but when the dwiff li^as 
read io th^ house» e^erjcounttnance fell witfi JUsa^poi^taprnt 
It waajpecQjpBQuttfd for amendment^ and QiiaUy passed ov^tw 
Another was prvpsfed by Mr« Jebn. I>kdkin8on> amthiiiL df liii 
eelebsated Farmer^ii Lettersir wbick wasadopfteA^ . 

On ttds oecaAw Mn Wiri fidb into^ atiwn of niectMnB; 
which contain mnch good sense, and are slothed faia §tyVt'4iit 
ootoiposKieM flwvexihiittMM} tlian IsniMlynfelf Witk'itf tl^'er 

^OtSGfrthebOok!. •. r. I.,-: . 

'* < tl i9^a tnte remark^ thai the talents for jmealTog iin^ fp^ wm- 
ing eminently, are yerj rarely found unitea in th»s^^iiyfm^ 
nal ; an() the rarity of the occurrence I^us led ip an^ ^^pi^iwh. :^ 
those talents depend on constitutions of mind aplmr^idejiy «l^($ii^ 
as to render their onion almost wholly unittainable. Tliis was 
not the opinion howsreci it is belieTedTy at Athens, and at JBms ; 
it dittfdt I apprehend^ j^ the opinion, eitK^, in the united' IW 
dfattr sfOreat Britrin, Thetie hare been, ihdeed, in these' ^^fl- 
triesididtineuMied orators,- who have not left behind thein Uy 
pmMi-ofthelreiAiniaee'ia eomMsitioMi b«l iieiAer bate tb&f 
(i^faaUndthem«iirpm|biarthdrfaihM in this r^pect| to that 
4h%staichilioib jof imr inoempeteiMYiis ratfiaptassaaied thail ss- 
^l4i«b«^ On Ihe ether hand* there tave bceny ia aU tksse «se»- 
tPfa,,tacik ;mny. iUlisdiioua ewaplea ef. tke nwoe bf.Hwbe taifi^te, 
tp justify ; the heUef of their incongicuity^y.aiijr S9Pen|l law ft 

j(ia|nre« ' , ^ ,;, . 

*' *Tfial there have been many en^inent writers wjb^ frfia ji^ 
ciQ 'Refects, could never have become orators, is veir ^rtpm ;;^^ , 
is tf^ converse of the proposition equally true ^ Was theri ever 
an eminent orator who might not, bv proper discipline^ V^Tf ^^ 
come, IdUo,' a verv eminent writer ? What are the ess^h'tiial quali- 
ties of the orator P Are they not Judgment, inventibn,1maginatio'o, 

sensibility, t-"^ "'' ' - '*^ * ^ '^' • -^'-'* 

appropriate! 
very easy f ^ 
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pKi^ of the «niset| butnot-sb ensytd mtipr^Mtlito^tlwr'biii 
p0tnUj be injured b;^ it I0 thcprfr anyAn^ thatr Ait' iM»ripHii« 
vA\l tame tdo tduck thelierf spiriXy the .encfaiditilianiriidiiesBiaQd 
jvag^ific^nt irreguUritj of the orafnr!s ;gii9iue ^ The esftrnpleer 

ftic^ reiider will^ a^ oQoe,| r^cal iiun|€rpiv».|i^thar;([)9aii»p)^9^ ^ombo* 
fative ot the w^e tnitV« both v| an«iept,a9di pfio^efn. Um^ff, Th« 
frufii seems to be, that, this rare |imon 0^ ta(^t0 resulti n^ from 
atty Ibcongruitj In their nature, but from ciefecitiTe' education^ 
ii-ifi^^jL ^-. ^.^j e_^ j*^ %• »* . — _„ii "w^t)^g gei^us of the 

)th pufsuita, !n- 
found to derive 

aMifiofad'gmce)l)Mli^9 and'eveii^ siibHmfftn'fhym the disd^Tine. 
HialKj^Nrili beiitlea8tash(4d*-^tK^/wiim 
and whethjsr be oh|MtM» txy-d^end tiv maj<btic'eiitie4 ^^ to* stoop 
oa.htfHitoag *wing,hia perfontiaftce will ndt fa» Aw worseforfaav- 
iDg hee^ tan^ttofly* ,'..•.(...- 
, *^^if,m Awiy,|i^ irorid»(tttha|4»eii6d uaJBrtMiuiMjf 

that instead of the advantage of this Roman edncatiooy of whidf 
we have spoken, the years of his youth had been wasted in idle- 
ness. B^ had become celebrated as an orator before he. had l^rn* 
to"^ wnftoae 5' inditis not therefore wonderful, that. When with- 
^riim'frbm the kindling presence' of the crowd, he was called 
iMhi'ftr the 'first time to take die pen, all the spirit and flame of 
J»]g«fll^9 wcr^'e^ pp.109— 111. "; ; 

' "l^yitllje^'ihe' rising of congrcs^ the ^rginia conventioiii 
dt'et^fortlbie second time, at Richinond^ Mr^jpLenry ^i^jtii^abr 
e^ Junis^If in this convention by jintrga»Qiig aaerie^ of apirit** 
^^f{esolutioQa^{irQpoBii« to orgaittzatha»»Uitiaandthe coiMgf 
jxi»atateo{dfif(U)oe*< Thr^ wei^cttn0eimd'iiitfinnato<g<mng^ 
M to alarm «¥eTiifl«tte4if,tliO'WnigDe8t'aditolmteB»fet<(Md»md 
imistaKe^-^lMytiwcre affpaBci mm «p«ry 'qlill^tev, mA tb 
«lpp0rt4li^ demanded the fiiB^serehteof aflMigpowet^. 'The 
bpcMh he iiiadt» emthb Mcadloti;'a» qimfed bV Mr; Wi^/fti 
vastly the best specimen of eloquence, which we har^.BeteYi 
aftldtfg the pfeced attribirted to him. ' ^e extract, wlucii we 
tb^lccf, shows,' in decided marks,, the chai^acter of tlie wholes [ 

< He 1iad,^he said, < but one lamp by which His £eet were guidf^d; 
and that was the lamp of expenence* He knew .of no way of 
fudging of the future, out bv the past And judg^ ^y thejiast, 
he wished to know whfit there had beep in the c^ndjipt of the 
firitii^h ministry for the laftt ten years^ to justify those.h^ies with 
which ^ntlemen had been pleased to solace themselves and die 
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IfiMf^ receif e^ i Trurt ijt ^ti »u: «. it will muft A^awr^ to 
feet. Suffer, not joiMl^ves to .be beti»|Bi4 wijiji <^. )^i!fr. ; 
jpuraelvea how )^ia gjriiciougjrec<^tioa. of our. petilibo oimv 
irith those iwli]^^ prepiiratioba vM^ cover our waters.fn^ ^|1.^ 
bur land ? Are fleets ftud armies necessary to a work (X t^^e iSo^ 
reconciliation i Have we shown ourselves so iii(iwiiliiiWWf»tf*'i€- 
conciled, that force *tiiusi be called in. to win hkA "tf^ir loVef f Lef 
us not deceive our^Ii^, i^!^ These are fhfs Mj^Umente^Piifdv 
and subfogation— 4(ie \M At^uViM&iits to which ldbwreMrt;>^il'iMk 
g8Btf|saieQ^:«irv what meaiis tbli martial 'arri|f^/w<ila:pafcpOiiJbo 
iMt to fi»oei9tosabiiiiittott.?€a|ir fanttotiifen aMi^B $mf itfacc 
possible motive for it 2. llaaQre«lBntain*aiiy««nBmyiift^ltH^4te 
t^r of the worldi.t0 alU;fori«U4to aoQumuKa(tioQi«fj|«vi«iMiu|4^^ 

m^y No> m 1 9k^,im.mmt^ :Thpyracft»pfiptJFor,uAarttej5W^ 

1^ meant forDO ^et. TW are feptovf^r fehiirt WirifcftMW 
us tbf^ chains, which the British ministry i^rphpa^^Ji^^ 
ging. And whi^t bav^ we to oppose to ^etn ?''8^|l^w^J^ JSP^*' 
ment ? Sir, we have been trjiiigth^t for^ the T^t'te^ veara. ,ljtm 
we any thing oew to offer upon the subject ? NbtiuiS^' 'Wi^'Um 
held fte anblect up in every li^t pf which li'^f c&Ulc/) Utfti 
has b^eh all m vain. Shall we resort to entreaty -ahdhtfinW^fl^ 
pUetttion 9- What tet^» AhAll we find, wMch hate ti^be«ttia!MttM^ 
oahaasted ^ Let ua not, 1 befteedi you/trif^ deetfh^ wMlfkAimc^ 

Sir. ttr, we bttvi di#e evarj^thfag'tliat oautd^bftidooeytii ftmeii 
e storm which is now coming on. We have patitiomfcdiM<tK 
iMie tembQotRBtsd-*«*WQ hiiTC aani'i^^te^'^''^ bftvfrpnoiiftmMMiir- 
Sfllvea beforo ;tto tkflbiMi»iiod have i«^r«|) Its iot^rfiositbii to«rt 
vest the tyrannies^ haa^s of theii^ipistry and;Bi^ii4iiii^i^t», jOnr^Wt 
titions hav^. been dijghteflL ; > p^x r^ons^i-ances have fjrodnc^ Moj^ 
tibnal viotience and insult Vonrsc^lications ha? e (i^ep disr^anted ; 
and we Have been spurned, with contempt^ irom the foofpf & 
{hrooe. In vaiii, after thesojthihgs, may we tnda^' the .jfoml hSSk 
iit {ieace HhA recqincttiitiom '^^re 1^ no Un^i^ttH^ 
WWt wi«A to be'fiiB&-if'^ meimto prtaierf^ Ui«lo|^t6ih^ifai 
MSMs privHegeft for" whfeh^ i^ehavehoeft »6f l^tii Mitoildt%-^ 
i»ie^ mean* dot basdy toaKatkloaib^ noble strugglbm whMi we%a^ 
beaaiSO^loog^M^ed, mud which' we h#re plodged oiii<lelt«ii'iN9i«v 
to abandon, until the glorious object of oar contest shall be oblaiB^ 
•d^-MPe must fidit !^ meat it, air/ We miit fightl !, All mpfieal 
^aros^aftd to &0^ of OHU, is«U thit.)i left us 1^ pp» 1 aiMta. 

; Aii..fHreail hafqvoned lAout this> tfme,'vrhioh biMntbt Mm 
BeAftyr fb^ward in attother" poiht «of viewv* llMf 'giHip^wder M 
Ihe'btfigiizrwi^ WllHkilrimi^ Iiftil«eta'gecf«tt3r w4tMrttwiii 
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ijti^ ct/t^y. Mr. tteitrjr put'hiihgiar ^i'ftti Hettd ef i Is^ 
l^y of vohinteei^, collected itom Urnaliye coanty, and 
iaarched di^tiy^ towards WUtiamisibttrgh. Otkerd ^^ame in 
Iroin ^ directions to join him dMriiig bis mavcW This bold 
yad adyeiitiunQiifi enterprjize carried tf^fi^ur Aita ih« ranks oC 
^ noyalistSf u4 induced liord Dwmoreto coniply with his 
gsquimtiwsf. while kk waa ;et i» bis inanoiw As demwded 
aitbar the gnnpowderv oi^.a compeiiaatioik hi iVQWy adaqaala 
to^its Ml valw 1%b diw^f wna piid ta him^ aOei^ w4iaiiy 
li»4isbilidMl Madman <and TOttraedthoiie.: ' 
'«Bc^'waii'ap{M>it0At»f tba< oaa^iMiah/iii S^ffAns, «€ol- 
«Ml irf'tiir firM Mgfctfeat^ aMd oatMHsader of all «b6 foreei 
)ii^d'iMftd^ei^isea for tbi^^cfl^neeofliheeolot^y;^ Bat 
llie coWimittee bf safHty seem to have'entirtutied some dtdtmst 
f>f tUp fiiilft^itf taleidSy and to have committed theisiorelmr 
j^jtsvpt. posts to officers of inferiour rank i and fur s^me rea^ 
ff^poi^ety well, known, when the Vir^nia forces were ar- 
i;9^llgi^ .iinder.ttie contin^rital estabtislimentt instead of being 
fjip^fjited awmander in chief* of thieve fi)jrcesK he.wfs snper«- 
cMediby twa ather ofiiccurs. Be d^clinad aieoq^inga caiiU* 
tonlal commission, af orionel, -andTCsisnedvttie one kd hdd 

He- Wad aoQtt odM-M a fai^hav spkfera'of-'actiOB^by^brintf 
dMUbn gbt«moar ^f the fwa wmimwe rifcaf Vi»gijfia,' ' Halidl 
tMs'dfire' three yenra, wbleb was the- eMslStaliofial Mrin of 
rtcdciMSVte' tiMction. Be th^ vtftli^ itito Ae etmhtty And de- 
yoted|^imself tb the ^cflce irfiawi^was afterward ehoseh 
gdivernour for two years in succea^idh, but decHned are-elec^ 
SBn in j 7^64 because his sa\^ary was not sufficient to support 
lu^ f^iinilyy^ahd discharge the debti^ ^ which he found himself 
liixcjye^ Bis pecuniary circumstances compeUed him 9g9m 
^ resort tp^ bis pifofessiont ^ and during six y^ars he attended 
y^^giilarly tbe district conrta. of Piriakce JB4waid^ and New 
iMaion^^ . > , 

I^ irss, the cdtbnitod Yirdniacamrctitiba&r adopting tiia 
constttntion ihet at Biefamondr Thb difl^i^t' states, mder 
the administration of the old congress, were far from enjoy- 
inj^an eqaallzntilonof pivilegea ;.a«d jtiaaotto baanppofied, 
tbal SQcb an e4aaIiz9tion could h^ve bem:.iB)brodneed wiflieiii 
pcitiag, in some quarteia, alarm nnd disufltectipB* The loo^ 
interests of the commerciid and agricultural states were in 
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bute Oeir.dadfihlaM^Mic^.siipptH'of.^^ 

Buorifico diqifopMrtimiMe te^tl^ tdwiultaign HKtytOMULimp^ 

ingly .8taited.i Mi\i'Uflm^'«taA Afh^^ oon- 

▼entioD^ andtodcr a-kiultegipwi; in flmdpporitfiWKilEI* <9^om4 
the ccm0titliiJM Midiyliiiiid^kiid^^ 
with sseat ««8nmiliOM^ iSufeOer luiA^^ flw 

the CQwtitati^n iiWK^iAHiMk'' JAssjtfihMif profMId Mwrtaui 

Tbb eQinreiittlii.<mb highlj ^wm^mdufoBy^ tak»t» «mI 
political kmwlfid|^)af< |iittQ|r.af..it» iiKiiliiMimr> Ott»>i|;Ott«M 
perusal of the vdliane «!• Ddbates^ whiohitaw 4)eeiiipidfaliahod, 
few would tfappoae^ we^ bdl«ve» iOtom thMeiMali^>^ii0f tibat 
Mr. Heniy was the first orator, or the greatest ma»4B:,die 
bouse. There is certainly in his speeches much mor^ of 
declamation than oratory ;' the soul pt bloqi^ 
they neither convince nor persuade^-^l^e^'^^ii^ll^^ 
you witli the boldness, novelty, and ecc^htrici^i^fy^^ j^e; 
discover— they distract, and confcw^/ and .p^i^^^ 
for a moment your foirnp^ qpinioi^ but Jipi^fe^'fjc^^p^ 
—a ^ngle reflection bruits' you baql^ Ai^al^yep'yWii^ftniv 
firmly fixed if.poasible in x<^i|r first 4()ci$ioQ9.^,t!<H^ulp<^ in 
▼ain for tbemdibflid, tbeleamingt tbe Jqgiciiliarray ,ot argn- 
mentsr aittd just oopclnsionsii whidbt distiftuirfk ttowspeediM af 
Randolph, Madison, Marshall, Lee, and others^ who acted 
conspki«>ua .parts 'tntlNB^Hfehatea; narVd^i yauv^find ttat 
aiDq^ci|^^vtHarfle8s..irilayiia£ ^^^ j^aia aC 

sprighUyiliaiif^t, BmAiisi;gfM>laxta^^ 
well sustaihed figures, witn just; and animated descnption, 
whkii.areesaenti^.fto finished spBcimensitforatfMyw ■' . 

Mr Henry seema t&-4ia¥e gone to flie. oonveHllioB with • 
X determination to oppose every tfak^;^*^ was notthe most 
obnoxioiis only, but every article^ t» ^wMch be objected. He 
was equa^ eloquent, atfd' equally tebettient agaim^ fteoi 
9ll_he was ttia of ^is alarms, his ftars, tad Iris trUHkbHAjB^ 
^e conjured ctplnnuinerable spirits, clothed fliem In tntistlmS- 
eous shs^es, and started with ]C^rrour at ttie ft^^btM pliMtttittb 
of his own fancy, ' He cdnJIihea himself to no VLnljiti'^f ^^^ 
sion— he ranged tbrqugb aU «?ace^ >nMy?ifi4 ^1% 8?t^- 
meats of which he appeared to.^bw ^y tbpg» 'pj«jt ^i^^feqi^- 
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JsnowMgcM'ttri lD^< ilR>)piiiJiM4f His liih^tabliilii fa|i|iitu«ll]r 
inlBottbii. 'iMrehoiK/'er^tliiiig 0f'%lriJDh:4ie>'had)MkSr^tf. 

ivhkh conW afford' atopicky (ir ^^t VRtm0iiasA^ (Mti^ 
rioaldififiafjrysectaiil tv tamb«ettlMtipgMW 
tian4^^:ipeich«9 wUcfa he imdeiabitiyb olMi<rdiitiou Vm 
^fiHoi|(^fldIotr'l|imthiN>i4;iapimt2a8nd^^ iwiai1(b» 

utorMgalbKm^ aaiAeKdamattofid^ifithoat^diMOYiHrin^aKiieiik^ 
Uinbe 00 anid^ Mtii^etfii'ttoii aad >tk0 rabiiM of /.deb«le; 
Mdkad h#d|9iqeinb(vs-dediim0ftiviAaswiichloto0^^ Md 
disregatd1|ytlia ndtt of iMibUdc 4klMt^ 'as h^4iA^^imlmrilf 
Mle^litiii^ m^Mliarvv'goiie ontOl dbomfliagr^ ^iMioal '4ver 
fatMiifft at tt conoMiiiiiiy or becooraig dindi 'hotter Ac^aMM 
iMHHiSfliferilfe -oT the cauoa In' the oowto- of the debiAi, 
ipii&ntht^hx^fftBnimf^^ rndLeHith^'followini; 

MJ*ittrkflu.'<i «''♦•'•'•• ^- -'5.''" 

_< ,(^ fpimportuit 1(1) ooc^wpn, ai^ before fp n^apectalUe^ Mir» 
1 f^ini;c,^a %,wiw displajr.bf hU poiRferjf of oiratorj ^rrbut i;Mjtewi 
of j^ipceedin^ to inyesti^te the merits of the vew pUo of govern- 
mepL'th^ wpi:;thj cjharacter iDformed us of horrours^ whichl(e fett, 
or^t^(^eb8io(^8'Ui his tnted, which mad^him tremblingly (Jarful 
tf mf fate bfth^ ^^mmonwei^th. Mr.^Hl^rtn/rD,' .Was it propel" tki 
iS^\'t6\He fear df flib hovse ? ' The aUeMi&b before us^ hel6nn 
W tHi; jddgo^nt of this house. I ti^rt he is cothe to Jodgei'&Ml 
iM 16 lUarto^ He sat do#n oa he began,* lettvngf'as'to rubiaaie 
te iSt^ hor>iottra Wbioh <be ojieaed f^Uli;' Vlifj;l«tii Debate^ 4iwi 
<»»♦ r .:// ... ■ .■ • . I / ..;. • ;/ . . ; .'/,••/ .; ii 

^^'We'^ILM^'two or thiM'^iumges-at iwidoinfraHrl^* 
HeHry*^ si^eecheav ivliicb qppeilr ti^ usiliibe' aMy thing t^Himr 

< The poipBT' o/direef iDJMiM I'M <a>kd bgr the fanodbnAfle 
aeiltlainaB Him stnd^ of itkergDveaQineBt ^-^anotfaer gentiahliiY»4ifIled 
tt'ik^ bmg$^mfih0 governniebt. ' If monoj be the vitadatofvtol^- 
a^^viait ^0t fffi^om foirth^ ifuHfviJmk ftvai iwb«aa>t Mlibo 
b^4|like]ir? MustI,glve|Dy aouU-mj; luBga,tocoii^;fefi^j. Qoo- 
aM^f(, lOiiai h«fv^ . our sou Is^-^-tba atate.. iniit&t have oiu: , japi^Js. 
.lW^^^,.dif^oaQttwdble and di^nicfiuL If jQ|i,.part, from thif, 
^v^lj^qti th^ l^nourable gentleman tells jofx is the sput of congress, 
jj>n wi}\\^, inevitably ruined, I tell youtbej shall not have the 
souls of Virgijuia.* p. 113. . • 



yirguiia/ p. 
ine^ns, says t 
loW'doestMs 1 
VoLVI. No. s. ■ ' 41 



' * The ine^ns, says the gentleman, must be fc'oitiiiiiensorate tri Ae 
end. ' HoW'doestMs apply ?— All things in common are feft with 
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this gpYemmf 9t Jhfte heing m if^fniude in the eovemmffit, 
there nmftt be an infinitude of means tn carry it on. 'Inis is a sort 
of mathematical government, that may appear well on paper, but 
cannot sustain eiamination, 6r be nafelj reduced to practice. 
The delegation of power to an adequate number of representa- 
tives, and an unimpeded IreVersibn of it back to the people at 
short periods, fi^i^in the prSndpattfaitsof a republican government 
The idea of a HepobKean ^vernment in that paper is aoraetUng 
snperioiir to the po»r peoiife. The ^emtng persona are the ser- 
vants of the people,' Then the servanUar^ ^eater Uum tkeht 
nMder9-$ becaust ii tKeludm iwfinitutUf and t^finUude e^ioclmdei 
everjf idea cf Bubordiuati<m* In thi$ ih$ cretduvf has desirogedf 
and soarfBd above the cretAor,^ p. 281* 

I < I see beings pf a hijdxer order aniious concerning our decision. 
When I «ee beyond flie norizon, that binds human e^es, and l66k at 
ibe final consummation of all human things, and see thode iht^- 
gent beings, which inhabit the ethereal mansions, revieviriiig the 
political aecisions and revolutions which in the progress of time 
will happen in America, and Ihe consequent happinesb «r mhttf 
of mankuid'— [ am led to believe that «moh uf the* aeoaoM 4M 
one side or the other will depend on what we now decide.* p. 446. 

Btot after aU, there ^are many thinge besMes 4niHii in fliese 
spett^hciii Therfe are not Wantin]^ markd'ef amHMfVibn UdeiMs 
of k pecttHai" kiitd. They show a mind of tie ordimH^y scope 
and comprehension— a mind, which had looked ivith a tffe- 
criminatmg eye into the affairs of men, exaititiied the ifaoUves 
i of human action« and thought closely on the nature of govem- 
: ments ; — tlicy show an imagination vigorous and fertile, but 
irregular a^d e;i^airai>9-r:uncfmfiBed.iQ its flights and rude in 
its sporty. In reg^nl tp the constitution Mr« Penry seems ta 
have been under a kind of spell — a magiciil delusion of the ander* 
standing. He looks at all objects with' disordered opticks, or 
tfaraiigh a distorting and deceptive iiiediviiit«-4lie speculitm of 
his mind refleots no ina^ diatinctif • His reasbwngs are no 
where adequate to tJie vehemetice. with whick beurges his eb- 
jectiQin y and the experience of thirty years ba^pi^oved. that 
Mafeaira were as emply^ aa bis ob|eotioiiB gitmndlessi. It has 
been retbarked, that HamiUeti tbaught the denslitB^oii defec- 
tive on priiNiplds dmctly opposite to >liiose of Ma Hensy*-^ 
the fbrnier feared tf le weaJkiieas and inefliciency bf ^such a^iv- 
ernttieal, whUe the latter looked on its eoergka its btal to the 
.liberties: of tlie people. 
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After t)ils convention Mr. Henry wafi annually chosen a 
member of the Virginia assembly till tlie spring of 1791» when 
he declined an election, < and never again made bis appear- 
ance in a pnblick character.' During this year the cause re- 
lative t0 the British debts, which produced some excitement 
at the tiine^ was bpougbt before the Yiif^nia court^ Mr. 
Henry was oaeof theoounael for the defeii^ant, .and en this 
oceasimi <he made what has been cemsideped his mast dtsttn- 
^ished display of prefes^nai talents.* His argument eon- 
tfhtted three d^yd^ and more than fifty pagesr t)f'th^£Hcetche6 ef 
the Life of Patrick Benry are taken up with an abstract of this 
argument, together with the author^s commeifts. This is a 
trespass alfngethfr unreasonable on the patiefire and good 
nature of his readers, and unpardonable even on the rambling 
and immetbodical plan, which tie has th«>ught proper to adopt. 
Mr. Henry coutiniied in the practice of the law till 1794, 
' when he bade a final adieu to hia profession, and retired to 
tibe boflom of his family.' ' 

clhavenotattempted/sajsdieauthor/inthecourBeortheseslcetch- 
es) to Mew Mr** mnrt weugh Us preftMioiial career. [ have no 
matmrialf to jostify suca an atteiqpt It has haea, indeed , stated to 
me, in gao#niU0iat.ha appi^aci'il in^sachaiul sucbji ci^ and that be 
sbooe with great Ijuiti^ ; but qteiihi^r hxB speeches in those ca^es, 
nor any poipt of his arguin^snt, nor even apj brilliant pa»sa^ has 
been communicated, so that the sketch that could he given of them, 
must be either confined to a meagre catalogue of the causes, or the 
canvass must be filled up by my own fancy, which would at once 
be an act of injustice to Mr. Henry, and a departure from that his- 
torlcal veradtv, wMch it has been my abxicfas '^tudy, in every 
instan^e^ to observe/ p. 375. 

This was the period in which the tide of psirtles began to 
mn high int Yirgiti M. The author has drawn a lively pic- 
tilrenfthe origin of these parties, in which' it gives us plea- 
sui^ te trace the same marks of candeiur amd impattf ality^ 
which we t>ave mentioned above, as being conspiouiiuB traits 
in t)ther parts of iM book. He goes intd these detaib in 
order t(i e^ccnlpate Mr. Henry in some degree (W>m /the 
diarge of pcditical apostary, which bad been urged against 
him« in- the latter part ef hlslife.' But we think he really 
takes too much pains to palliate what he eaHd the guilt of 
his political aberrations. The evidence, which he gives of 
such aberrations, is not sufficient to demand any palliation. 
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Hv.^Bwvy, haAikconoppoMd'tfif'tlia ^jfittimiiifiitmMMMm 
^tioib it m itiHi^ibwt iit'liiar 4ii4t flpt09h to ttiA xonventiAv* lie 
dwlmed i f ho .vfoald 4i|e ; « tp«»ciBfib)e i^itiaM^'' Md nAir jU^ihai 
bMpiifUMjeded to lq^4dl4ho statM»vMHl.inttd3i.lJ^J)« 

Qiiiteownpri|iciipleahi>Md«iieialk>wed;4».Iiiior^ lis •Umi|&' 

i«(natHi|i»« .^it^ wiw mtliielyictiMri^nimtti his ol^i^^ 

hfm&fHSTt ttua tfinrttaflfofdAhttiditfoiNU jefmAtamUmufd^m^ t^i 

under «^iuii)l of itie^toUe dn&MatioDi /iiir h«>imidBofilift tt«h 
cM¥eii<iiin.|-i-»-bi|iiacti««A theiie 4lo no4 aptfeftr to;b«re-bcMi 
ill) «iiifMt 'OoncMt iWilb ' the [Impitmwm 
aiid'the.dix)tflli»oChia-b«tterjiidgitteaUn.> iMM >'m>"mm>.,.,.M';>ii- 
, .|liiltito.iaHlimsitif8. of) party ^ did Mi depdileifate.ofiAlift 
conMraeaof hialellow eatisess. • Bo/ivia8f»0auifchoaiii*go»? 
TtHTMiir <of the^ltate^ wMIa ia bis raliiwkeftt, ImjI hiA advjMtoi 
sge i«iHced.iitBi ia d^iiMi:»afnq)iiiig^ tte^ofliom* ^jfi3}lM«ai«» 
bsBajTiio £pstii>idorii^ thpfiraliadiiiinistiiitiDi^'ilfas ofljmdto 
htm, and that to FMilcte duiiAgiiteisecDiidi/.') <Afiiai|iitiDfi<«f 
Mb iMtrapgoBitewtrt M#i Wiit rstes toilhd .{inntssSitfko. 
nfy 4|r judge 'WinstoiwMwe kno^ not M \ vOM sdkbdn^ m it 
is a^flmi'^of <iHitori0t7# and inserted' in OMUtt, if kiot^alF the 
lurfoiwsdf1fteipolifionl;eTeiiJB{of thotpariiA >Mr.fisM7% 
iMtv to the Beoretrir^ ef state 4eeUniiigitthe.appdintttKiit 
wmj lis seen iti Want's. AmMoan. < State Papets, iiii^ «3.) 
He. was united by tiie pblHical Cmnsinksw Vi^^la^wbieii 
w^ra{iFodi]cdl:»by thei (tellision of •pas'ticBv.-aBd.iBHie^riay 
of.ltf99ipi^pooBd.||iiniMlf.aoandidilte^fcrt4be«aisen He 
>»iaaKp ho sw.ii*ut' iUd «ot live to aot4h4» pi|t!«^.>iwbidli':<be 
flmi^tiie libeitfei^ and rights of hig oinintk«y fat ftha^tioe 
domMed ofhiin. He difed<»n iho sixtfamfayi of Jinid^irMi ^ 
ilniprinate Ufe„ Mpw B^arjr is'^resenlBd as hariringi UeeH 
jdistihgulslded for his miidiiess, good natUMmd >hi|^ipitaB^^«f» 
: kabitiifl] > in pmnoitingi the eharities^' kiid ipmictiiid in ^dis* 
ehai^g'tke daM^ of Hfe^uMss^Mnifiig «n' hiii^dciportnlM^ 
fhnhk and'toffoitiatiiig in his tnamiers. ' He'^anasTOHMWicalilo 
for ienipemnde-and frdgalitjr 4a eveiy ^tafum^' Wbidi he oonii 
pied. • The9ofroofmoMeyiv|isthoug;bttobe'a>passion#itber 
teopp^dominai^tin Ms cWactertowards^ttreeioQS'Of hlslifc^ 
HiSttddgriVph^doeB not ttttettipfr «e tjonc^'this fa«lt^4at 
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endecvours to palltete Hr Ml fk^ ' «s Hx continiM us, that he 
always had « strict regas^Bi MBl^>«tii' the 'legality of the 
means, which be vsHl te^acqtiive'«tiaiide|^deiiee.'^* He would 
makeit ap|»ea]V«lsi09 thattiie Dfaairgejiwhii^h hiai beenvrged 
agaStist 'hinty of < iSkminff Us. passhiir fbl* liMiiie*' i» ' dt^nerate 
ittto^vy ift hisi4tralb^ was HI founded^ >f|t 'is a matter of 
mmi wotideri <^ ns, bow a ibiiiidy ineb aMn Ifeliig^s^js sMd to 
faaTe lieen^ coiddmtfpldy iilself dnriii^^ha toiq^^pentidsiof lei- 
sure and retirtitieti^ whieb h0 enj^ed/^e^h^^iAer he had 
arisMi' td' Mgh MaitiM» in "pablidi'Iife; 'He Mb m vmsMBCiipt^ 
and except ^ few IcMsrs ow thcf bvdiilary coheerns^ bf 'life^ he. 
»enl9 to have written alsetatelynolliinj;^; iHe hari aanneon* 
queiiMbte aiveraioife' t(».ilie>t«4iiiibid pMd^^ his |inlfteiiietiv and 
nevet stadied tbe law as a sdence* Tbsieomptts of his'l^ad- 
ii^ wasr exbeediagly namw/ .^ His>iikMi7< was^ extreineljr 
small, composed not only-ofTeiyfewlioohs^ but OiliBe^'iDO^^^om* 
moaly odd ^vdkaaip^ Of science aad fitenrtare heiluie^liltef ^ 
or aotMng nmer than was occaaionailj 'gleaned liNHa cenfter- 
satieik' ' < Nd Is^of distinotimy m nj9oe^iiCiyylMy#etersev«ref 
wore stn>iig enodgh ib hind him >dawii>ti» a regidar' oitoseof 
reading/ ' ^Aftor this, "it will .n0t>:ap|Ksapisai!^aiilg,'that'h» 
tBol£almost'ildpajiiS(ta>ed«^atabiai€hiUrsa;) i' > • ixm. • 

bt hi»oonGlfidiiig<reHHWhs ttie mxtUbt arimiOe^ipsaoA, <^i» 
what did Mr. Heivyfs peculisur exoeDenoe;^as'an>jQaatoiTiceiH 
sist?' He has atlanpled'totanfl(vvenihi9?qnHilianJobat;b}^n6^ 
mean»:to 6ar satiflfiiictiom .His>reiterks^ :inl9^ ^tHit'lbia 
to^k, thfovghdatiheikMift^ aneiso.desiiHmyv to gtiieral^wMl 
so strange, ttimt whca GDmUnedi ibey'yMtenti an«'imag;e^,'fla 
disjointfid and ill proyoatiaii^ >bs ts eaavinc^^yxMr^iit.eiioe^ 
that itrqires^ntBmothlai^Tirhicb^eveiftdidyftr fitfeSG^ 
one paii; or aneiUier»vhisrhW>MiBma]de.ta;^oea«is;«iq^]^lm 
ginable qoalily of • gpQatne8s-«^he'aiulber*s.>ftnagiBaimii''i0 
incessantly onlhe alerts $jA lan^ng'Stven tfieiWliokt cc^aMO 
of nature to Ind iuMiess 'Saflhiieniliy lo%t to jiel tlies6ilualitis8 
forth inwhslhecOQoeiveS'tobeithejurpifopef'ligfai; Netoq^jifhe 
grandosA pt^ects.ifl-Qabiiiei but thegiMtsstimeatllat^eiierliTAd 
are gravely mai^haled Uit^.simik9;aiid*otlier< figured ofispsecb 
to iUustrste tUfl notahk id»l of Jus4mi«ina«nNb >He^Mkatf 
a lijeaieadous cataract, as we IiaiW:alre4Mly.:8aQn«'being .lUia 
Bomer and Henry/ Hc^isi^v^drsj tliatDemastheMSyiUioeio^ 
and Henry eaoh muide his first sH^earowe m piMick at:^ 
age of twanfy toi^ea^ and for thist and. some otbea «esaow9,.ho 
tdfe yna <it cak be no deigmMion to ik^ imil^ft ^tfitr eif 
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Greece or BoHili^ that bis naiiie stan& enroucid an the tawe 
ptLge wit^ that of a man, ^om ^ a certain distingiiished n^r- 
9onag^ • liak called tht gr^tUest orator that ever &ve4.\ ms 
gentos Is sflid to have ' d^gned nHth all the boldness of An- 
gelo'; and his ima|;inalion to have coloured with all Hbj^ fcii- 
dty of Titian.' But even this splendid array of gr^ at liames 
is hot enough ;-^' he'^iirtfs Sliakspeare and Garrick combined.' 
In the debate 0n hi^ famous resolution^, he is saM to have put 
fbt^ his stf^gth^in duch a mannler, as man never di4 before^* 
After these examples, our nrauiers will not expect ifis to 4rair a 
characterof ,Mt. Hfemy^s intellect or eloquence from flke dies- 
cripitions of his btograpbeK Were we to attempt it, v^ could 
say only, that he was the greatest orator, and the j^i^fa^ 
man, that ever ^ousted. 

AMbMigh we are not prepared to acknowledge the e6rref^ 
ness of ttair^portriflturc?, we certainly think very highly of'Mr. 
Henry ti talents^ the integrity of his Hfe, and' the services, 
^whicti he rendered Ms country. He was an ardent And itiire* 

jM patrM;, a sihcek^ Mend to the cause of rabbnaf Bbeify, 
and att'Mtbosiast in bis hatred of tyranny in all its od&iMis 
'shiq^. The timesin wfafeh lie liVed were suited to hia jj^^Mns 
— in other times ^e ^Mbt if bis peculhir* powers wouln havd 
mised him to a higher distinrtion; than that of an eloquent 
speaker at the bar. It was his pride to' be cdnstdered 'a Inan 
of the^ people, and in courting their favour he was not' alivays 
delicate in the artifices he used, nor very careful to su|ipprt 
fliat dignity of character, which never fails to acc<»ihpany a 
truly great mihd. The secret of bi# eloqulbnce unqoestlona- 

/Uy resil*d' in his power of touching the spring) of passion ind 
ftelin^. He had little to do With the understanding or jiidg- 

I nient of his heareri. If he coutd unsetfle the miha fhoCfr the 
ealmmooringsof reason, and leave it to be tossed oA a tu- 
multuous' sea of doubts and per^exrties, his #ork was don^ ; 
he had only tti quell the storm, which he had raised^ ahd TeaiA 
the Shattered hark fnto such aport as ht cfhose; It irtiiiiiltf Ke 
rememhH^, too, that those speeches, which are satd txi fa'ive 
prodflced the greatest efl*<^, were addressed to the' I#Wef 
dasses of society, whose filings ar* always eastl^ exdted,' 
and whose opinions are seldom founded on the Biifds of r^fion- 
a! conv^ctton. H« had lived with theste people — hatf flrita'^ie^ 
their rhknw^t*^?^— was acquainted witlithei^ Haliitd of i%ink^ 

, ing-t their fcrft! interests, their preludJres— he had scitigfit and 

' gained their coniidenc^^he possessed theilr afibction^, imd Aey 
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were predisposed to be carried along in the;carreQt of Us de- 
clamationy whithersoever he thought proper Ip lead them. If 
we add^ moreover, the genera) excitement produced by the 
state of the times^ particularly in Virginiaf it will not be diiBli^ 
cult to account for his success in kin^Qing a tdjoaporary flame 
with materials 90 combustible, al^boMgh notM^S ^^^ i^eiaaiiis, 
esECept in the recollections of faia cotemporaries, which would 
give us the impression, that he was better .qualified for the part 
be acted, than m^ny others, wbofie name aiid whose deeds are 
ali*eady forgotten. 

We do nut think the present work will add any thing to the 
high reputation as a writer, which the author of the British 
Spy and of the Old Bachelor had justly acquired. After the 
pleasure we had derived from those performances, and the 
expectations theyhad raised, we were exceedingly disappoint- 
ed on perusing this last specimen of bis literary labours. , We 
. searched in vain for the delicate touches of fancy, the sprightly 
narrative, the judicious and solid remarks, wbich abound in 
them ^— be is not contented to be plain, and simple, and play- 
ftiU and insti-uctive — ^he disdains to revolve in the sphere of 
ordinai-y mortals, to walk the hunible rounds of common life» 
and cuH the flowers, wbich have been gazed on and admired 
by every passing ti*aveUer. He is every where^ but in the 
plain trodden paths of nature. 

We were a little surprised to find so many errours of lan- 
guage in a writer usually so correct. We will select a few 
of the most essential. He tells us that < Patrick Henry was 
raised at mount Brilliant'^that ^ colonel Merideth had been 
raised in the same neighbourhood.' This use of the word raisef 
we believe, is not to be found in any con^ct writer. It is a 
provincialism, and, if we mivstakc not, confined almost exclu- 
sively to Virginia, and perhaps some of the neighbouring 
states. We have never even heard it in conversation, except from 
persons residing in that vicinity. It is common to speak of 
raising rattle, sheep, poultry ^ but every Sfieaker, as well as 
writer, who regards the purity of bis lane^ige, will ayuid 
using the word in this sense, when applied to men. Again 
we are told tliat < Mr. Henry's father intermarried with the 
widow of colonel Syme' — that * Mr. Henry infcrmomed with 
the (laughter of Mr. Dandridge.' We have heard of inter^ 
marriages between families* hut never between individuals.— 
Mr. Henry * attempted to locate the^hoi-esof tlie Chesapeake.' 
Truth is said to have <sct the jsubject to rights.' 
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metit ^ix4har 4miifflF«^hoO06 ^^utiJtttt'Mo^ Cr^rilfi0^%tti< tNf(^ 
Ma|^«6<|ui^l)d^i^ linriM^ft^quMliM^lllaMf tb^ wMch 

gttiUfidtMlitiMit'ehitHiciiBiv Mf%k^yfr^''tato«MiMi»yM*it- 

. . .\ .14 „ ".ii-...^ .,, -'1 ^ i\i/gg^" ' iJ /'Itltl 111 }iflj .i •!•; 

Ajt Amerioan editii^ac ei tto wopkft. ttfi! fBaoittis 4lMive 
Aiakf a' partioakr cUift: t^itho notice itadipa^viriitgas^fiitil 
tbte€V;who iwdfMB to> be the wdl wi^hardioC owrttiiiii^r 
tore. . WedairataagrHiiBii^iii a faeliaf >iii an|r«tiiHBgiaiJbai« 
p«tiirity<ifthQ.iiiKionto'OYer the ModornsiiBigeaimid^ tHifc. 
We are WJl)iug to. admit, Itet lAtin and GiMk'aral^iiiiHmgr 
tiungf nor flfcan tlw:priDd|Md tbing | aayimcuie^ttiiatitlMM are 
many prodactimMioftbe «icifl|itB» whidiaan veadliihotifir 
tbdr intrinskfcficiriU'bQtmenlf asptocBsaifjt'a^paiidaeBB'to 
the chararter«f. a acbriar« ^NodtaAtbfaioiabeallii^MCM^ 
quaiitam raHffonfen/ aaCit/ift ef Mttte 0<awf<qtt8iiecLpbBhap, 
how Boon th^ lose^veh tfaia Nar dai^iie.pla6eivfer^l«sk(m 
thfi^saalrxif 'iniMital'Jm>rA|thage lec^ei 'labDurdnM^wbo .haife 
apealitheir livea^ in aeMing^ : dJEfntod ivadiitgm qp apqdaipiag 
doufttldlpkueageayiiui^itaiakfQrBomanelaafdc^ I^iaia^Mi- 
.jptajTfneiiVwbich'baaaotnewbat of the aaaridaatobf inilAttst- 
wd, * wiUmit tanking^ the thooghte 'to. thai ametei twarfcirf^in- 
^venttn^aadcdnibiniilgy vrtiidi so'weaoa bponitbe. •o f fcu iabd 
coBhaudtB the spiritfl.- < i- *.. i-'f •?.)/<'» '•.!• 

AObp ooncewiofis :i|o *liberaU we maf* smrfi^jp >be>ptt:pit- 
ted to'expreaa the opiirimi, that tiidk^iana'.tnaMiy an< s#eat 
advantages, tobe dertt^ ft^om |ha stodyiof the dassute. 
it «aat lie aHowed, that even the cenMaentatora *hstm*'.set 
been withodt their uae; ihey bafeoften thiewaniuoh l^ht d^n 
Ustorf^ ai^ weltaa apon fllelr author^i aiad aHbrdedgrearilia- 
cHitiee td t\Mm^ mho woaldTieek, wMh hiff^beP'iFiewav vrliatis 
really valuable in the productkibs of Greeoeand'RdfDew ^* At 
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(bit wHy ^ygrw4 ^ilit^ i/Om. ftc^. tei^ g wi B q i l ^«h?fl»,niaian8 
Me>KiMlly.lcftnM(il».ttieir<itiMigr affrnton iwifiili 4iP#l{iUi|ft I0 

drilled INnn.Mf otiiei' flopwe* . lfii(i4Q^v«ciii|rftbi» nciwiitg . 
of a pM»ag9bt ttare^^ Aotooly. A;¥]gfiffiMV9i«S0iy^m,0f Jl^t^ 

Miljraw.oCeMAMiiMM^^'vkioh MMfimM9f(<P^*(w 

tioi^ m j^fMikf wUle to iicqiium thtil Qa|JMVtq«w Qf.9Xi9WiWf 
80 much insisted on by Quintilian^ formsy at the sane timey 
the habit of nicely dtacrimifMiting the impovt of werds» and 
perceinng their minutest shades of diflrerence» and this modi 
store AMa tftedewl, than lirhig laii|^ua|$es^ 4iedau^ tkniv 
Ididiki andflMdcfrof eomUmkioiivifcy nrorevfim^ Mrevnu 
The importance of the early fbitelU;i«* <tf thl» habit 'liritt be 
obvious to those, who consider, that language is not only the 
'irabiele of <oa« thoughts, whan ims iaiparl them to olhenf^ but 
thO'irefybiMtyyiit which they apfftartoourMlves^ .We^think 
imfidfom^WB^ and i^'propM^oB to thejivopristy af|d 4sa« 
idlMesa(O0oarwevdiy irtKba'thesaofoorildeas^ KisttiM, 
that during the period' ere harementkHMd, many fhets in 
jlw^plMiiyy.clvitahd'WeB nhturftlbieloryy might be stored 
ta the liMflory^ . BM^ n^ to dMitiim that» eqwoiaHy wiiii 
•tile tebildsea of the tmittfafv tbereiis time enaugh for all 
these i woimld it4B be-a atasim, that dteipUnSf •^atha^tbal| i 
kiKmiedge^ ahoold b^ thoobjedb lef^ adwattom Wa do not 
ofmsider that yoaAh ai baUt taught^ «l» haajrelad or koaiva 
•tiie vtat^ but hikn, wfao^caMies intu the worid aaandevetaiid*- 
*»n|^ ' fiNrmed enoocteinlly tb <gvap|fe villi vbateinei^ subject 
mmif b^ proposed^ and 'most able# iit whatever. siteatiatt' be 
jsay be placed, to 'think ani act wkh bi^fad^, »witi» tnitbiand 
mtUeL Thehaguagesofthedaflsicka»omteB4<|ained,.opeNte 
•the mAtnrer taste andjodgment aH the atores aPnneieat tria- 
4ani, peeiry, and doquence. - Nor ia-it a^sKght knomdedgeof 
the character and manners of a people, their habits <ofithiBk- 
ingnad. feefingv their progress in philesophy . and marals, 
wUck may be^ obtained from the mere voonbulavy - and^pteQ*^ 
llar-medes of expression, >revalentMiongtbem.. - Toibeebn- 
.wiced df this# 4«e baTabutto focoUoet^ bow^maay idenaiia ia* 
.«ts|lecstttid andinmralacieiiee, and e veil. more, in tho'lneiatiena, 
^lalie^f:amd>^adeslim9Bts.of domeaicji.lilb, are,^ tbeir^ap- 
|iropriato terras^ common aniong;u% whlok cannot ha aapees- 
Aed in thn language oC the Romaiifl4 • ■ ^ ^ *. , 
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Biit«wkii«ei^il.«iiQiigb to iiil«fiuiteJto>|(g^if«M^rJfl^ 
w«8 lUl w^ AVKMviUeiU mth vktot aiub and to.wJwt.eartfPWilTOi 
tbiAb tbrn^.^Mm i4(kpuiil. bci j^onwod* It. iP{tMm«tbi^.jifh 
pr(iQe«d tOiSOfpe ^maaiJui upoo toe rtjrie and filMWi^t^ aC tiP^ 
auitHMTibefiaveu^^,. . :. ,, v,:t«st.|„. ^ 

Tte sliyte of 7wUna-w^ 9bould not propw^iasi wp^«j 6^[ 
uttiialionj iti>ii».jafttm<tlti|g.p^i»pft ot tl^it »fl hy jb^ qiv Jftfr 
wUob Ubfi Ai^tjn. writec^aftei' 4ie Augn^i^m ¥ieo%m^f»^ Mk* 
QOm abrupt m4 wv<4ved« and aom^tims^ m ^Uiffti^i ;i%^ 
b^'OlMmier it wai^it^iitljvit Matui*al ef|«e andaiwptoqitj^ .^i<mt( 
8trucliiM» MfhifJk wa. admire in Cicaro and JUyy.^: .^jb^Qpa« 
parbsipfii av^ not iia{i-e!ta^nt, in whigh ta I'Ctf^ersv/pniiciniiNjk 
oaaMniant with.tha writers of. tbe «Ka,,sw) bavn wwfigiw^f 
«vea the gvaaMoar n>^ aaein atmUM^i 9^ tb^ ^tgdfi ^ 
Taoitaa^ altbough it wanta simplicity of atiwliiiic^ hM/aU;U^ 
aimpUcatjr^ whioh depends iqion tk»..abmH»9AS whaioim4^> 
fiMi^lai(UomeaniiHE» w wmcfmwryn He Jiaa/ it .jis.,taierf«ft 
fiiKnal ftguiw» or studied cai^ari«oa0 ; foritUi^ 4|ia.|q#i^CM 
ware too rapid $ but be aboands in vnetaptoratlth^ mo^kfiMt 
aadfoivibkv, AU inanimate nature bmeatb:bia,t(HW^bi,i^¥K 
md acta i »terra»' aaj^a be < faorrida ^lvi9»(f«)u4iiNliljfft4^ 
He Mizea fromr^aemtdance every epitW*, wbiqbxan^MiciiMfl^ 
the dc^. and energy, of Im €^:i|ireaaiona 3 iQlwM»MWiSwilMi^ 
purpaeeieven more frequently i^ialogies af eflpfct, t^j^ajT^^ 
pearance ; and tbua emplcyring thase, whicb! 9iQt,i|<^,„flii|^ 
indiractly thwigh tbe imaginatiofi» ,but:imi|iediatci)bf^ v§fn t^ 
heart* There ia in hi^atyleavigor* which liepiiMaeT^ifi jiaMW 
upon.^electiom than .combination.; and thna he4^fb^i|,nm^fMltv 
trataa in %Bia^ word or pbraee.fn;impQRt» wJih^l^Hfl tmilH 
latioii «aii fconvey* Kia vfry ell vsienw ^hen .M^t .t||if^^^<?f!H^ 
tafloied aa to their uaB, hringnpon the miad a oond^a/sfitji^ii.^ 
meaning* which fills, at once,.all o^^pQW«^» of.CQnf^Qti(q4i{ 

Bttt it JAiiot for hia styJoy that we princ^ally adjp;ui|^<^is 
authfNr*; JMBlHrofottnd yiewB ^f the human. hear^jii#jwit^ 4ft 
vdopment.Ql tbe.princ^iilea of actiony his deIiQata^tw<lb^ 
Af nature^ hie We.of libeH^ and indapendencey and,,a|^v^)||jL 
the moral jseaaibilityt which mingieay and incqnpgrates . M^ 
:aii11i aU his descriHtiona, are qualities^, which., nijiwtiT^^j[ 
tmtdec him aiairoauite with the frienda of philoiiophy apdf'iOf 



•Taoitu^ haa.heeatiruly called the philosopher .of (liett^riafm 
but bia phileaophy; Tieveir. arrays itself ia the Vi^ .w ^^9 
schoolsi w enters into a formal invostigaUou of .causea im 
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I«t0.] IFUV EdOim^of TdOhtii &» 

lioliVesi Itiseemsto show itself here tmd'there, iti the cauiM 
^\m Cueter, inVolutitaHiy^ and frmn it» lyWB fotnefti) hy tlie 
]fitaiieror«mntetieii» by a single \mifd, and MraetimeB a gen*- 
4A<al.oiMMrvatioti. i^ventoy in his haiidft^ Mver a soul, wliich 
10 constantly displaying its secret workings ^ the attitude^ 
into whieh it throws the hody^ by a glatiee of the eye^ or an 
ekppession of the fhce, and now and tTiena-sodden atteranoo 
of its eoKiCion^* -It is not the prince, the senator, oir the |ri»- • 
beia*, thai he* describes ; it is always marfi and the general 
ptineiples of haman nature $ ^and tMs*in thehr nicer and moro 
evanesceifty as WeH as their boldest and miM definite -express 
sUmS. IT' we were not afraid of giffttg too violent a shock* 
to classical devotees,- me shoald say, that, Inlhe partionlam 
we have mentioned,- Taeltus in history is not unlike Misa- 
BdgeworOi tn'Betlom • There am indeed many tii«ttmstan<« 
ces, nnnetessai^'to be nointedont^ in whioh they iMat % hnk 
tMre^is'in both thesaafe frectoent InM^Itemion in the nam^ 
Atie * of short; t«eiiiArk», whitb' lay open a prtncifde of baman 
Mtdt^, the same cortrise deve lo p w en l -of character by discrim^ 
AiaKoil ttid contrast^ and the nice selection of someone traii#- 
or apparency triflTng drcumstance of conduct, as a key to thi» 
IHicdei'traitsandtirttinistaares, which, though nonebnt a; 
j^ldsnidier wmrid have polated o«rt, 4ind theii* way- ait once t^ 
enery heart. But (he historian has nonooftbe phty ftii ne es ^ 
Ihe humour and the mind at ease, which are seenin thenoveU 
1st He knew himself the register of facts, and facts too, i» 
#Udi'he took the deepest intia^t. ' He records e Vents, n^itaat 
one curious in political relations, or revelations in empims^ 
bat as flMifkhigtbe*mbral diameter and ctrndittMoftheaf^^i 
r character and conditisin, width he felt were emrting adi-^ 
M:tnnd powerftd inltaenoe upobhimseir, ^n those w4iomriiai 
loved, and with whom be livied» 

^ ThemoraisenMbilityofTacitiisis, wethink, thatpavtieu* 
lar ciroumstanre, by wtvieh he so deeply engages Ms readeiv 
and f!fi perhaps distingnfshod from tfrery other writer^ in the 
mime department of Ktenrttire ;and the scenes he was- to de^ 
Sdribe peculiarly required Hiis ifoality. His writings comprise 
]| period, the most corrnpt« within the^anntdsof man< The 
reigns eftheNems and of many of their soceessours seemed 
to have brought together the opposite vices of extreme barbae 
rlsm and excessive luxury ; the most ferocious enmity and 
(HaviSh submission ; voluptuousness the most efKminate; and 
sensuality worse than brutsL Ntftohly all the general ohart^ 
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iiMlMl>«Mldeil«ld'4itfWe*MBilll twkwvjp^ Md'4otf|nl«ti]Kn^ 
ft^V^iiM^MuA ClfkHiiM»'»4l^f(A-VOs1m4^<tlMt the MuMijtf 
eilliM«tM^itlNif^<ilMiiil1^ flMdkMiiigMitm|i«lMiHiiMiMti«i. 
fMM^ Wftted^iKSh 4k«fldil <yilglvl!t»i#icM^<Bill^liiani«ii'f^ 

wt(ystb%eAWfil^iof1l)^M«*ralaii^^ 



lMilch'%«iiitllMM{|f)|'ttfide^ 
oT-lMdlppiMdeWNimifi •ifm9i4ty<<ii4w Aiitt>tlMl*>ptlMtet dM». 
irt^^' jrM {)«nlii^^'-tli«tMtfii-ftiM/4»r 0ii6n«iyt)f<Npii«Btlii| 
tbem with those lAois^ 'wttt>iiiii0|fiifaiitUK^^ 
VitffliKntiiw. <1lNi0iH4e9iy<blii|(4hii|NW#m*8iK^ 
^lien irfHi^ btit4>anMM5- tribeB irflhe nuMiV^eri tMtJitanait^ 

^MiAi'Wci^ Bicigt-fMMiigPf o^^ Chebini^witiiblifTii* 

#««t HMto^eMriiiitlM "wttb meeiliig' >tiid t0MtMfeini J Vmtln 

<|p«en^tHiehed«t hwit by to pifert»ni >|xirtb3ugehi» 4i<Ja f i fi u lH l a, 
Mftf'iiilostrati^ «t Mce^< beilli cif flie i i W Mffc g»inrty/hri(»> jHl 

<4toedf«ittiiili«eiwMm'vefcal«^^ >Viim«ii^«|r49^ftk«l total** 
ibg^lnw^itttB, Mr Intere^fn ?^M(»lrf4ifligMliiM «ff AfgmenI 
«t^«tby wfth 1iier«Mtep^ aitdv as in •iieMifaiiitai»i;iit:i9!«ii 
mffmSinM, wtaenivel^ge flieairtb<irln4iiiiliri|iv7vMriifYthii^ift 

wlntte.'' Itte net^ tfatthe dblradeg(4iffMMfi«i||o«r4wiiirfhf, 
1mi:1Mt'iw« ltivoliiiite4ly» tbta^^i'fiotttiiomatfaNMiljr^^to Wlh 
liis eves, atidfeel wMiM^feelflUga - \* */<•.: i/h.* ih.r ii .iii ' 
^> ^ If» WtiiMttNg^ b»weiieivtbdiD«MBeHtiimiittfMi»liM^ 
t»e bi«ti«M»jitdMMmby <iieyn0D*t8taiida^ 
)))x>vi^«tt«tM^%cbrMMtt^. * OTuSteriindoablcidli^ftlfrtiie 
^^tHflumK^ cfP^^mM -aiffd frtvsi i w k mrf mn * rj^lmtt irto^wiHitiiar 
bKtiatia ira»*8t all ttiiiwjii0l»'mnd Iheir tmitoiymnAtteir^cr^ 
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41uiRUMMWaB4M^MlyAKrMiilMi»<if(^ 

tamnUiitbiiAs timtof: Mexto^HUidt Furuf JI|jiitb^«i|^iliMrtl« ; nnd 

iMr kflderlittlHietttr wpniNiik^ tbfMi)CfliteB mA FiMivvu 

in^wi Ad of Bmmh wothavf f ii^pi^4n#:iiti(iMf>f ^Bcmibtt^^^ 
b;tiii(%iprpiigiloftlwd|ip(eM4tii4j^^ .I'l^tir 

(Mil k^Mm iB^p6ecb#f GfdgaciiaitamtiM iiU>t)i«^ ftutib9e^» 1«^ 
«riib«fi)r andiidftttQ^jMHl 0ftliibito*tbo«i|ivk'iuvtu«P9tfi0gwir 
«oit0 fldfi-dcfolwitof !ttio.C«kdQium$f U'^keir |«iit;«ti7^g^ 
fcp iii ri hffl» detioa» Ml paiw^vfU cMtroat m^ tte nkm an^ mi- 
biliatt of thurcrwlilwdMpMiout'lirvadoM 

.dnracfettMicliB 'o£. tlMt mitlM-rbdare w».« li^imnHCcwpw^ 
;mlib his graitprntdeooaMupiib^i* iio,leMi«ociUMtrlNiili9«9iH 
4iily.'diStaaiil. Lury 18)^ TiMiteaie.alat/it 

tMb9c|)lier ; 4)ielbraitrigims jm init«0«»4ke lattwiimimA- 

^OQln|dctoiflta.aiii'Miiict paftijDidaij|y» (lf8M:iliiiailifrt.(B«leetiQik 
.alidoMidviiaatfaii.; ttnuon^ffemwiMU^tm m ptLmmam-r^m 
timef4kar'wlml»mmmp mtfh til jKb oomplkatod jnmmmt^Mfi 
TOkfotti appewanoei ti«iAy rbtfiinijroii ; tbe>j«lteri#hQiW4(P'ft^ 
ihe^BOflt fromincailf aiiid<raMivkftbfet}mfiiifl^Rd,«^^ 
^cpttwhatliA^wMtelitfliritlbtetiwi*. Iiur]r.blirri^;]roii>iiito the 
;Biid8tj>f the;:balMei({aikl^^loave»yoii>ifth9'b€»riie iib>ii|fib;jt8 
iiid«{; l^urilii»BttiidsirHb9Dttiipon^m'^iiiiiie«la«^w 
/haM tnim^FaaMioiUi^- for distinot ' fdisDinrJitioii /i ar fietkiqpf » 

paMi aultairfHi the«|k)l a£MCh iiit>8t<lliter88t'ii}g;partiMlw» 
aad ahaira^wUk yoa tfa«e aakmii Md pfofoand emutionpf 
Diiiich you have now the coaipMiti'a te ifftel. ^ • w » ... 

. f ' I£Ae rennirka we faavcf dtwdy^ made ami true» ;Mti9;a)ivf ous 
UwtttMi adcqaatdtddaof wlmteaer is tNk)at<reiaM»kAUaia TM- 
tUf^oaRMttepobtaiiiadfiAmtniiin^ ThelaapiagaaCiiHs 
aiitfainr'i8ifae iMgnaff^eof paetrgrytha langaagQjOr.aMoeUititMt 
a«d aags^sfion. AJthoai^ im mmy. respept^tmirje^BaUiTfA it 
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oiitnM iiitttf MtfiefllldMsiDf eortMiNllldli^ fetrm- Ha «Mf^« 
ent tongues ; but in the imlflliieHAie tMbM^f 4ttMi|{i)^ fttfi^lMi' 
pf«Brt6iili^ irMbhblUlttlftf lln^uhdtiieHi'y'^kieh'tiMiitililM'tii^ 
riiHAtte* of'M|[iltiY«ii Md'<diefii(Mll(^t6; «ml ftt&kMM&^iiMf'riUk} 
ami c^ymequ^MN^^tBef^ flfludVbe'lke gtMbtm viMMf; A'WM|f> 
which in oneHilngttttgiB iii< itoso^^hrteii-didy' ^fM fSrcMMttllbMr* 
of ifignllj iMIfllUMCj majr Wavc) its' TorMi|KMi«iflMf ^Mtlt-M ' 
Melher*, coiftieoted ^(HtfeHMd of mefedin^te «tiit » «Jl l All^ r / * *"! 

("Ph^BegeitWil r^oiaidkl^ hkvt»>w partletflAi^'ftMSirii«i'iiiii> 
pliecl td <a dietfto, like thiit of TlidHil^ Ml 'ofteOitehfflfi^ IMT 
allodion; BesiABs^tMeralaalifealitl'f^ntad'ili^lliA^ 
which U fllmost aMnyidrlestili tt' tnftMMibnf;<''IlMf|ceiltSii«> 
fkete M« idead may be i«re6ei»vedVftM^de|p^Iv«d>>dr^4u,'AilK> 
ga;«^ them spirit and fnter^iMi Tratt^MtMn^iift^^ th^#k^ 
MTtdf Winter over theiMge r thet«'i¥etH« iliMifc>UUM,«Nftr 
they are stripped of tlMI^ fbliagto V'tM^jttTAMIi'^bWIrfhk^' 
ba;velo9t their verdure i the 'stale '^trkbi^j bWfM^ "thr^^kl^ 
zMi. 'Of th<ftrattSlatiensorTadtii8^<«lM6hlv^6ndiiKf^#HHN^ 
wo ^te ari|uaiM^» iir^ iHiose of €Mik>h ah«>lilit^|ii^'s'yiff 
fbr otirMtes we eotifiKis wet>t«nr^'ttatibfttcf«jAh4iii»:)J<Ri^^ 
yei^'iltt^ml, andtiioujifh antiqutttM kM \ilki4ikh,*Hfhfiff ik^ 
mliMli iis*of the orig^. ' I'tf thi^lSn^ltotoireilAei^ m^ikpfhim 
tho4atlerwill be ihore ofcceptaMe; 'Tlfe«(91e'l^eAa|f<'ta««tJi^ 
ccMimtMfiftM'to oat own idfoin ; Mt i« M nbt'^ae^^ €M^^ 
don is any^rd e(4AV ttmgh east tffdeed ^iMiHist^'^'ddt #b dUI^ 
easily imagine it to resemble one of the emperoors. Murpfaj 
is a modem imitation, polishedidid bright ; bat might as well 
be called a Louis, as a C»sar. 

We owe perhaps an apology to Our teadit^tbr^tcMiigi i# 
thto time, Into the pitrticblar character oTtf HlfofkV^li'l^^a 
fa^vourtte with the ledmed. We We beeh ttdtiidM^ te'do^Ht 
by %i» lamest desife^to Monerttte with the Hbeitf i/KiMht^ 
polAishers of thepi^sent edition,ioencoun^ aMn^k <^Vi feiilo 
for the best Latin classicks. In adding the w^rieHiFlteMte 
to* those of Cicero,' they have greatly increased the obligatton^ 
wiireh tli'e frieti<ls of AmeHcftn Itterature ali^ydfirMfliibra. 
The editlotils of ihe Mstoiian of the CiBsars, mftsC'tdthnidil^W^ 
oi^tibraries and book i9tores, ^re the Bdinbur]dif,1IM'^abi^^ 
Oherfin ;' Tiptthot^of them well suited to the thiMbtbr aSimifi 
Rcholars. The fi^rmci', ert tirely wtthoot iiotes» S(ks Mt itWW 
tliDse fa^cilifics, ^^iOi are ahno^t mcffSBtaj, fdi^ tttodcMMidf^ 
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iig.|lke.ai#iQir ; rivMie, the littler .10 gmitlir oirilinpAllk siiMtr 

imincsipal ob^t <^ which i0^ to Mtttaiby lu^uieat aadaM^ 
tlnaitm the tviie^reMU^ : » 

, In tb^, present >edUionp, which -i»» f^pubUo^tlM oJT Obetw 
Uii'« t^t»ith0,«diit«r h«0f vDiyjuiUc^Vftbf wethinki omitM' 
J9P«tipf-the oritioal mriWf while.bQ Jtltwi^tthowep wbicb am 
ci^p|^pfitoiry»i^4»g naany oth^rp of;the.siiio€iipharact<Mr> pmn^f 
cw^Uor JriNn. Arotier* He ha$ 4)s9 uis^rM firo9i BMier lh» 
pedigr^ioCthe Cwar^t witbshori hifsr^ihicidi note^lo Mck 
tum^tl'.cpntMWi^ in the whole, xi^vjiy.ftfty BAgeSf together 
Mfttb li. wery.cQpipue. hi^toriiciil .indfv. He hea oiaitted4ha. 
iiide&. ilatinitfi^ ;. boMmaef we^presju^eiitiiw tboufl* 
td, hf),rew4Bred,.MRWGe8Bfirj by ^^.wtl»wtiM» ia Ihe^ 
flNttdn. W|9.a|Wi thus im^iiflbed vitb an eiUtjon of. Tecitiiaf 
if)iM;hKiwhile.M.<iAm to the.stiiaeat all the helps^ he cgB de^ 
eiKlbM ^ithoMt i^ny ef tike voluminpue appencli^;es of, to us 
B$ hiiiaity.Mniiiecfsisary learnings and promisesy so far as we can 
judg«V tp bepneirq uaeM^tbaa aey with which we are at pres** 
tptacquaiated. W>b r«pfait,thatwetbink,tb^PMhli«k alreaiibr 
niH^jiid^hteftt^ the taieote^ clasw^al learqii^g and 4aete rf 
tbf iqditor.f^f thia ffiork s^aad w«t ea^m^atly bq^the pybttabef^ 
wUl fiMii in ji Uhwd patromgA anfllcieiit indw^em^nt to add» 
ia, dMe tim^ to tb^^of Cicera an^ Tacitusjieditiens of Quior • 
liliaa and l4Yy» ..and if possible eU the heat l4itin claasickai 
vliu^k w)}],b^ifiertbeir intriwick, wi:itf bav?p(to.evacy Amenh . 
cf^p» the •tn)i|g/rc^wiieiidati«i|.that^ tb^ «ffa our own. 



4»T. Xh ffUUuf^il^ fIfiiMBUU€^,fi^mtbeirJir8t HtOemnt 
i^ag MngUsh Cwm^ in %W7, iq th^ y^r. 1808, or t^ thMg 
; ,ihif4/^tb^$qt^Mg9(tf mi VMlfp«ndc^e.. BfJkmi Kmmif,^ 

.. . Ant hi9toiiciB] worky fx^om- the .pen of Dr. Ranifay, has a 
high daim ta r^spei^t, . His character^ as. an historian, is toi> 
w^ll.^tablishedf.i^ither to need pri^of, or to rcquli'e ceia- 
Dient^ M'b^ver had re^ his Qistory of the American 
Bevi^iition, or hia History, of South Carolinay could not 
fail to take up the volumes before us with more than ordinary 
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expectetijoii. Sucli, at loaf j(f wifs oiurf ; 4U|d:^*fli^, <M ifil 
have read them with intenest and plea8)OTf,;Fe(if;<ki|ti.lM^ 
commendation. No American^ who loves jiis country, coidd, 
lifter the perusal, say less.^ ilt wons'««9^<iQ' >* > i«»tlUJ*i|^A> the 
work generally and honourablf^i %M ^iteiMiHl'^ohttMrferis- 
tickebaa i)t>W. bem,olw»nr^.of/,g9»W*rt»^^ ^*hs 
ttie most part like large jirospects^. w^iep^^tJie eye Is.flQat k» 
the wide cooipi^ it takes, a^d sees fo iiiaiif.ttangpi,at<«m^ 
that it sees nothing distinctly «' Nor 49rWe.sit.^oivHtfii|«Jly 
to praise. The reyiewfir, vut less thao; it\m ^y^toria% J8,|IkiwA 
to the observance of laws, which cani|i(4bjB^yi^lal|D(|.^a(itJk,Mi|« 
punity. There are canons of critic|sm^ aS| ^4^ iis»^,h|attvsyf 
an ignorance or contempt of which must .jp^^qff^ ^imyMt^r 
tions and strictures alike inaignificant^ . ()ii^ precq^ilHJ^ 
critical code, we mean npt to forget ; ., uu\ .-vj-u.'-lf ^i\* • 

« With mean oenipkcence ne'er betray yettt»*ti^t^- ' * "^ ' * ' , .* 
Kor bo so civil,M to pi^vo unjust/ ' ' "r- r ' - '^ ';'* 

i'*- ■ 1''! * :^ .« *•)•' »' "1 

The Memoir of Dr« Ramsay^ prefixed Iq.thia Wfo^^^riik^ 
intel-esting to be passed over unnoticed* Weal^Myi^U^t^Pf^ 
something of the mdn^ aa well as oif th^ iwtlmK. ; 1S}^4|ia) 
well written Memoir it appears, that Dir< Ram^y .jWas ^oini 
in Lancaster county^ Pennsylvania, in ^4^f-pm4.^9diifaiM<^ 
Princeton college ; that lie afterwards cofnqiefHnied ^ffi9f^ 
tice of physick in M^inrland, where Vconfiiioiidl^ to fni^^ 
with much reputation for about a year, aad tliepremoyi^M 
Charleston, South Carolina, wherfr 'he rapidly jp|MI^ to tii^. 
nence in his profession and ge^ieral respect.', . «',Itt iMirfWol% 
tionary struggle, he wag. a depided anil ac4i[9!.friw4 ^ .W. 
country, and of freedom ; and was one 9^ fhe|j^;i^Ues|^ap4lP¥Mt: 
zealous advocates of American indapei^deocf;, ^rojii4ijhpv4fK 
claration of independence^ to the tmB|nftioivqf ^.fwiajTiiih^^ 
was a member of the legislature of thesta^of $Qut|^ Cai^)bi%l 
In 1782 and in 1785, he was elected a roember.of jjHfi ^fwrfipyaUll . 
congreas; and for one year discharged th^ iwf^in^^^M^ie^fit 
presideift pro tempore ' with ^uch a]iiUty,indu|9t^9 nff^^pgu* 
tiality/ ^ .... .-.). r,./.r* 

As an historian, * he was above pi^j|iidice|,aii4;abB9lii|it«|;^ 
ter of passion.' Wh» else could have dwelt wMfi )Jb^ 
the revolution, and 'told an unvarnished tf^fe (If. We'iqiay.fi||ef|^ 
calmly of the times that have long since p^sed^ hyi^.^nfl<9f 
events in which we have no concern ; but when we/9paai^^ 
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JtJUO ».'''«'"" •■ /•..•:•>» .III. ., : iU/ u/^ .. iJ ,. ■ 

u - M l ■ i q tili B»WP ipte/j^bgrriBMiiidiv-'^ >< V-^ ''>"<' > ^^ ' '« 

jM #ildb«lriUth^ tioU« VtcW^y bbtatnofilif the Americaa his- 
lenM^'0veir'«niJadf.^ ' iriB(iir'lih'6plftian/<1}iata historian 
$lkl«MM«i jliilttitifti it!c6)^r of ^ast^^^ 
tfi«Wr AM9 j'ana b;^ this oplnfqtt fce w^a; al^ay^ gayern^I/ 
^-Mf^^tt^ Be ^teftmcMiigree^ble'^oiiipaiiioii ; li^ meinory 
t«Wi 'gWred^^itfe Kuk'inibtite fiihd ot IMterestijnj; or amuainf 
s«tieiMW§i'WMeli'|(aVe ^k^t spH|$!itiiitJ[eas and 2esC tp liis con- 
tM<sMiollu^'^Iti»Mt jiisrtice Iwiis to'febordt what id qmitted 
ia Ihe Memoir, but what^ tc« kn6ifr,'\^a8' wotH;hy to to writbn 
in marble, bifx^iifu^l^pivi aodpbiliMith^ to stringers. 

He was eqiiaOy ready to afford dni^u^laauataace to fthO'liiva- 
Kd^ seeking health injtbe inild climate, pf Qarolina | ai)d kindly 
«lteoomeiii(&ift<'i0 this VktHrf ftdVeYitpl'er, seeking empiby- 
mimwfiib'Mi^: 'in to charatter Vere blended the finest 
ff^tir tb^ BHfish Ho^afd, tind theRoman Maecenas. 
^r^'Ash^^'^Mi Its d t'aihe^ and fa evch-y domestfck relatjoa 
dPlllH^b^ iy!a»^tf ifte exemplaitr. Th6 dosing scene of his lifo 
w'mMMt ^ant}n^ tb ptit a deal to Ms character. He fell hy 
fM^UM^^f 'ttioi assassfitu^^dmte had 'never wronged, but 
ithimi*bWWc cotiitRtffht had'fiUpiaAely end^avour^ ta 
sitt^^.^^'lff b^rmlefttoeM of tnanncArs, suavity of temper, ao4 
ptdiMtflleMM^^'of dc^firhnerti^--4r a heart glowing wltti bpnev^; 
iikkiik'^ iiMf 'adlspnmion to do goSod" tb all men^ arp charaicter- 
iMMi^iftat would ^Ohiise tb'afiy ohti kcurity, he had not, 
•if'iAlMfte'^urtds,Hf^e fesLgt^a^btb'appra^ guard 

^||buAMf4M»stility; Tbe'fktalwo'ihid^ias received In the open 
Btt€ii^itnA att'htJbii-d^y, under V^lreumstances ^horrour, cal« 
c^MMM WaMal ^h^ i^toutest hekrt ; yet the unfortunate victim 
iAm>^^ Mfr-pOA9es»sd/ ' 

'^IRMrtu^ 4lc«fr carried home, aftd being eurrounded by a 
crowd of , anxious citiEens, after first calling their attejnfioa to 
w«kt h€? Hvajs ab<rtit to utter, he sdd, ^1 know not if these 
^iMrimtijb^&e moHid r I' am not afiraid to die ^ but should that be 
djrftle^'lkaR^on itllhere present to bear witness, that I con- 
^^HieVinfbrtunAte perpetrator of this deed a lunatick, and 
IMe^firMi guilt*' l>tfring the two days that he lingered on 
the bed of death, he alone could survey, without emotion, th^ 
VoL VL No. S. 4S 
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approaching end of' Vi^ iti'e. Death had ti^hikWWrtbMf 
and, on Monday, (he 8th of May^ 18l5y aftoift MtA^iAm 

mornins, ' ' '•♦«.»iii* >• ./ 

•^ * ' '• • » •• I .J' I" ' .*' If ' .|. r'.xp, ,!r>r,|. ,) 
• He savaibialT«Hani4s UmmrniA^ffiBjr***''^*''. » Miiiiim f»;ii: 
Hs'blesMdptfrtltebetfveiiraM ataptitt {i^af^! ; .. ,,.;t.rfi. -i 

The priD(;i|)al ]^uhlidati6ns of Ih*. Ri^mfiay W^f^nteffiiU 
tory ofthe Revoluijpn lit Spdth Carolina; "pbttfthedlhiWif;; 
the History o^the'AlneI1eah %evolil<ioh;' pitbfl^ed M rf§af 
the Lifo oC Washington, pliliflishMiii 180T ; ft tll^ilMrtfm 
improveniento, progre^t and ^tate o/f' nieaidiie Ui'tfib 'Wh- 
teentb century; the Hibl^fy'of South'X^icroUAi&V p(AiMk#d« 
1808 1 a Biographical Chart, t^ bcifitute 'filil^i^ftMjr^f Im^ 
tory I and Memoirs of Mrs. Ramsay, pubH^Mdd inlWl4. ''*i^ 
short time before his death, he had committed to th« J^^^ "* A* 
brief History of the Independent or Congregatfonid'ChillMI M 
Chatieston.' This work, if published, haH not'jfet'MMMtf 
ills* It roust be interestin^to the cbrfstihn coibi|iaii{ly."'TlM 
early settlement of this church, and the flidpectebl^hMllii^ 
of its ministers, particularly Cotton, S<iiftb:T)»itn!jfi,tmiliiial 
head, and Keith, give it Claims to partietalt»r ivMi<^ *^«<M 
this church,' it is observed in the Memoir^ « 1>n Blinl«if MiAj 
from his youth, been strongly attached; ahd'thijirlHattnMfiry 
was meant as a tribute ofhis aifectionf.^ • ' • " " "^'"^u '>* 

His Mast and greatest Woric,* in the (yfathi^Wftb-ltoi 
grapher, is a Universal History, rtbt yet ptiifl^riM/btt tMM^ 
for upwards of forty years, he had beM pQrepal4iMHfbl-*iiir 
press. It was to consist of a seri^ of TohnDt«; WmdjQ'MM^ 
finished, were to be entitled 'fTi^iversalBlstdft^ 1Uii€MtiftM 
bed« or a Historical View of the ^oiid; froin ^ teHMMTi^: 
cords to tlie t9th century, with a particular rfeW rbnS W taShls 
state of society, literature, religion, and foriri brg^vWMWUftt 
in die United Sutes of America.' Su^h ^'thUvefte'lM. 
tory is thought to be ' a desideratum in litoMtot^.* *tf ^ 
execution be equal to the design, this woilc'ttW'TO'UWflhi^w 
a place in theTibi*ary of every respect&ble tttkti in Vk^ |BMtM 
States, and will greatly add to the permaneiit lifMi^ M^lGfit 
tion of the nation/ * . *.. .»• ,;«*% -Kli 

The work befor^ us was designed to be an ettMrtMWfllll 
plan of the author's History of the Americanf ]UiHlldtii»A,^l6 
as to comprehend the history of the colonic, artfel^iir^ii/nili 
event ;' but the reader is apprised, that he ^1iia/'it|i^M 
more of the colonial history of the Brititih proVUbei^^ ttfeoi 
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wbat iftgioi^fd^ m4» in tome rpBp«ct% common to tbe^ whole, 
tdid ttfCiwary to a proper irieW' of the revolutiQii. All that 
was valuable in the autlior's history of the American revolu- 
tion, is incorporated in this work. To it a view of the civil 
and militarj history o^'thotolonkd aatfiffi— rtofth»/gtvriiitioa 
is prefixed; aiM'aihfstiiry bf tbe*«hiitM^S4iitoBfvfroil^ the 
pc^^off iz^.jto.the year Ir908» is auiy<N|ii^. t From the last 
period* the history is continue^ to .^the cIo3^ of the late war, 
by th^ ttev. JDiv Sihith, late pri^ideat of the college in New. 
J«i|8^y, and.o^f^r literary, gentlemen. 

/Oiir jpe^p^ctfortb^wthiir, and sympathies with his or- 
plyan family, induce us ^: subjoin the foUo^wing Note, which be- 
spea^ a patron$ige,.tbat will bp not le^s honourary to the one, 
^an kindly .to the> other. «.The pi^ts of this work are to 
lye a^died e^Kljusive^ to tl^Q education and support. of th^ no- 
9ei»i|8 family of tlie. author, whose only pafrimony is the 
Imputation of their father and iiia valuable manuscripts. Dr. 
i^a^say left eight children^ four sons and four daughters ; 
qf tbese^ all the soi^i ar^ joxinors. It is to be hoped that the 
generous feelingei'of tba American people will be excited in 
liohalf of the Camily of a man^ whose whole life was devoted 
to the service of .his poAntry.* 

.. The plan; of the first v<^me i» wdl adapted to its profess- 
ed design, which was, io give a general view of colonisil h(s- 
to^, antecedently to the. American revolution. In the ere* 
cutiQiiy however, there is no proportionate regard to the sev- 
<tinal colonies. Maryland, for i^xample, i^ccupies but four pa« 
«^.and Bouth Canilina but one page and a half, while N^W 
Bampshive fills outnearly fifty pagesf too great a proportion^ 
of which is a transcript from Qelknap's details, of Indian 
wars and depredations. Inhere .the history of a Colony is 
wantii^* a general historian has a' good apcjogy for bitivity. 
The eaijy history of Maryland >y Bozman, publi^'ed in 
18a4|came ouiU probably, too late, to enrich that artirle. 
{>oF Sf^tli Gavolina the author refers ^s to his own history 
pf tb^ft state; but* though delicacy might restrain him fH>m 
i:q»eating much of what he had before. published, concerning 
the state to which he belonged, a fuller view, even here, of 
spivp^rtanta coloqy were desirable. A thorough knowU 
i^ge of Afpeiriean history cannot^ indeed, be obtaiifed, but 
from the loical histories of th^ seye ral colonies ; yet, in a 
retrospective survey of them> with reference to their ultimate 
formation into^indepei)dont states, some regard should be had 
to theirintrinsick and relative importance. 
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iMiira: He was naithen begMM lifiM geoiMl i 
ebalmmy/ to' dtdlji^ hte -pfqp oC i h i ttt iaaat 'M»>0&iUKM&^'m0 
ddisick elapiMed df4toMi«Mln^to«|iy kii lii8lak«ib'<iI^llMi^ 
^Mid^r'be merely ittqtfisitifB afta* kiatorleafeinitt^toaiatf M^ 
B0tl.9fi64 t(4lh ^n ftssuraime^' tbat*ttie'ftatliop*Mlleea d k JMJ^ 
and ju^ioofl Itt tte aelcettim of Mb aAtUDfUieifyv liia^Blr>M> 
has seldom aeen fit to name tMmw 6«eb 'M <omittiM|^.tt|i»^ 
cMly Inhere targe «ad iHriifdroite '|ialra|jlii|te 'aM lllMlf > 
oofiied firom prec^edinlf WiM^i we oamioi bdt V^kk •eunj^ 
ttonabto. Bad the authm" mo)^ ttiiiflintily tatoii- ^Huk-^wUMmu 
riala^ atld wrought them 19 ^Xh hia<M^ JkilM Haiid^' hir 
work wduld have had gt^ater ^rtnaft^'iii \iia|iat<a^aaf 
jM6re utulbrmlty in Ma dtyle. A' haiidmtttf)<eiHice'«i^|litt 
do6btle85iv be constratted tiy di»^Malfaiila««itaitlia Tafpfto^ 
£phesu0,tbe Lycseum at AHieiiB, a»d1iM Pfltttkeotl MAaM^i' 
it Wdald /ior> however^ eefcapethe atriduiMiof a'^oMiibiaiMi^ 
whti eontd trace the marble to^Ma* qaar^y i4ialtngttlsli<dii^#«^ 
iersity of styte and orders of arddtecliire^ aiid- aaBign 4h0 
tomponent pai-ts to their origfaal VMridul Glmilar MMb* 
tarea MffA hin be easily vi«de| bat tife ctoteitt om i MMm g 
with bfecottfitenaiicing a method aPtaa^iiig^hMaix^ iii t<i 
tenda to trahip gehtuR, io pt^^mt arigtaalilyt'itf «aaifaflMM4 
to tQfike» tfi abort, mere ctapyiatSyVEnatoad' of aiioii>hait<AMa 
a« haver i^endered Greece and RbiBe imaiiMfal*. * Wa^'MW 
Th^ydidefi and Xinophon, Livy aad'I^ftfdtiftyi^Mii ttt4lW4 
menla. f^emf MkorianBhoald hftftsi Mi iiwa xiht^mttBt^mm 
ttM^c^Ve it Dr. Mmaay had no needef tplaj$iaAttii^>iibi 
had jtfdgmont and akUi, aiM imms Master of an ^axoeUmt ti»s 
feorlchrat^. iHla profettiiotial iufd lother^etigagemaiita iMM 
1HM: I1II6W him to do morewMh hia hiateriala^f Md M m^ 
httV« been Ma ihteirtioti* to gtve^ 'tiie* teutitofitiea* Ja «ie^Hb( 
tory ttf the Rerolatlim, Mb^ origtaalityauftiienfly'aiiMlii^ 
and flie ||race^ wHfdi it ImpaHB la that? portiohof tha^tianftk^ 
makes as the afvore regrek* 'that k' didwA* a c e om pg i y Mlia 
whole. Compihxtiott may resembleihe'bifd» IsntHlbt^ kfMd^ 
ed with ItlwIgR plalnej^; bat this -■ iaifci%eao»ia i sa S giafei to 
a woi4c; oMhiii^ tc^ be orighMl. > Hiek#y'«ahMd Whemifa 
the Nile, that receives, indeedf numerous tribulaiT'^ caivtaitfi 
bfrt intermingles them in one andiatingnisl^bto wild m^se^Sick 
stream. .' '. . .„*.'. , . . 
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jllf^i&mm ijjMiriwijj^teHo* fimn vb;.!^ hmswI to prowit 
lUwMir jn^tiiiv.aiidito liitaimvlttf)i»v» iinproveipeiiU it is 
^itiktii»9w^ we addjt tiMKt 8».iBiidhi,^ tbei^Qloiiial hiitefy im 
^vw.iB tha fiM of thiM valaiii«s»ta9 tiipiieparc tbe raader^ 
wii9 bMrMl^eiUHHt oppfirtiml3r»^ir<jei8«T^ fbr coipsukiiig the 
hfUll hiolorim at the fioloniefl, io oater iwith a4TA»tagB v^n 
fl# vibwfveilt narrative ^ the ridc^ progisess^ and teitnina- 
tkfB ef tbe pBYolutioiiaty imr* This .pbilion of the history* 
oolki[^ified' dnsBj in the second vokimey is substantially tbe 
twBfep ttot was previensly pubUsfied m two small octavo vol*- 
UiWSrbfit isiproyed in the acrangementi, and by occasional ad- 
dijtJ9iis» The character of this part of the work is so well 
e e to MiB h edf that we itepeptfuily peas by it, sioyly exprossing , 
«w bftKeff IM it will always hoM^a lUstiapnahed rank in 
the jiistedpal ^r^eetieiia <iC ow . caantry « 

.. UC. the hurt' vebne» nine clM^ra.were written by Dr. 
Ka8Miy% The three bet ef these chapt^is complete flie rev^ 
ntettoMSy histeryi to wUefa succeeds the Civil History of the 
UiMtMl States* In fliis additional history the author appears^ 
agau^ in his own orijBinal diaraderf and is hi|;hly interest- 
ing. ▲ clea)r account is given irf the origin, completion, and 
ads^ptioa ef the ConBtitiitton of the United States; of tbe 
yriitcihlies, policy, and measures.of tbe national government j 
end of the nost important occMrrences in our domestickand 
fore^ relations. The wUpdom of Urn. statesman, :t,be patrir 
etism of the cititen^and tbe fidelity of the historian, are ev* 
wjitwhevs appitt'ent. The candour af D«. Bamsay deserves 
pecuUlir eoanmendatioii.^ Though of strict vepubliaaa princi^ 
pkSfr heyhres a i^ei^ hoq^rtial a«oount of Jigr'streaity, of tbe 
inlanunable affair of Genet, and.of tbeeatraordinaiiy mission 
toFranqe. His concluding remark on that treaty, which, 
Ikt fhe time, was pronounccm by many to be pregnant with 
evdi is 'wartby of a Christian historian ; < This mi^ani- 
mious policy closed. all grounds of controvensy, growing out 
pF. flie «ear of the revolutuHi. The beneficial efiects, result* 
Ing theiM)firom, evinced the wisdom of accommodating dia- 
fUtea by mederatton and reciprocal concession, in preference 
ttt-dteiding them by tbe sword/ 

. Tbe -manner, in which the subject of impressments is treat* 
oA, -is highly Imnowable to the author's feelings, judgment, 
Md principles. 

' Good humour began to return between the two cobntries; but 
it was not of long duration* One impediment stood in the way df 
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a perfectly good oadeiftaodiiig^ Tberii^ ofr^etrcMne Afoe^ 
oan shipSy and of impressing BritiBh Miloni frooi diem, i» «o itroogi- . 
Ij daimd by one, and so firoilj resisted hg the other^^at aeon*, 
promisey on middle groond, is Qext to impoefible, , Both ere righU 
OQ the priociples th<^t i:^!>pef tiyeljy. ^dopt« To the tj^t of e^Er 
pairiatioD aiid the Ireedooi of the Ocean^ the Ameijcens,. fsp^ 
principle and interest, are friendly. On the same erQUpds, ^ 
British are opposed to both, and claim their native sauoiSt whm^ 
ever found, as national property* Proceeding on these tdei^k%e 
British search neutral ressels, and impress fromtiiem^suchsailorsv 
as are supposed to be born within the limits of their empire. ^Iie 
Americans are tenacious of their sovereignty ;' the British of tbeir 
existence, which they consider as involved in the support of ^eir 
navy. From the collisions of principles aotfintexest^ there is an 
increased irritation kept up between the two countries, whenever 
Britain is involved in war, and Jier peaee endaaeered^ by thici in- 
diKreet or arbitrary conduct of wroQg-beaded ioolvidwdi^ !Wl[Uh 
the most honest intentions, frequeijut mistake^ n^ast. unei^pii^iu^^ 
happen. This results from the sameneM oC lengufg^e^ an^ pl^ 
of dialect It is a well-known fact^ that tbfi Americmi honqi phil* 
dren, of Irish and Scotch emigrants to the Uiuted .StMes«,tfReiL 
retain so much of the peculiar accent of their par^ts, (Kat ^Skix 
might honestly be mistaken, £br natives of Scofland or trelanc^ 
In deciding on the political condition of these and others, ques- 
tions both of law and fact are determined by hot-headed b^TM of- 
ficers, acting as judges, juries, and executioners. From their de* 
cisions there b no appeal.' pp. 81, 8£. 

The remarks and counsels, at the doee of the twenty*- 
ninth and tbirly-third chapters, deserve the attention nf 
United America. The following is the oiHiduiiiiii of Um 
kat chapter, written by Dr* 



< That peace has been preserved, between the United Siates and 
Britwn, for the twenty-five y^drs subsequently to the ireil^^ tf 
1783, proves the general practicability of avoiding^ war. "ft fefc 
dom happens, that there are so many points of irritation, '4if ipit- 
istcd between the two countries, for nearly the whole ofWiijbe- 
nod, Britain viewed the Americans as ungrateful subj^cta,>N^i<^ 
by the interference of the FnMich, had succeeded in ah uiit>rovMt« 
ed rebellion. The latter considered the former as,atfirsi« ah ia^ 
kind stepmother $ afterwards, a cruel enemy } next, a haa neidh* 
hour ; and, lastly, an insolent, overbearing, naval pqw^r, IkmsoI^ 
to equal maritime rights. Kach charged the other with havinjg 
broken the ^eaty. The British deuoanced the Amert9^ns,..as a 
people devoid of common honesty, in neglecting the payment oT 
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tbetr Jirat debts. Hie latter retorted^ tbkt' "Hie former^ in vtoIttHii 
of thetreatj of 1783, retained, for tweWe years, posftession «f 
nifitary po6t8« within the United States; illegallr captured their 
▼esaels ; Impressed, their seamen ; encouraged the Indians to deeds 
of desolation and murder ; and tfie Barbarj powers, in their pi- 
ratical expeditions. For several jears, hatred to Endand, and 
good wishes for the successes of her enemy and rival, France, ex-« 
tensivelvprevsiiled. WiA 'all these, ana other excitements t6 
conteiition, the relaKons of peace were preserved between the 
two. countries. As this has been effected, in opposition to so ma* 
ny obstacles, by a spirit' 6f accommodation, final justice, and tern* 
porary forbearance, no doubt can exist of the practicability, in 
most cases, of extinguishing wars, in embryo, if nations, general^ 
ly, in their intercourse 'with each other, guided themsefves by 
these noble principles. 

^Fursoing thiamine of conduct, the United States, with the ex- 
ception of petty wars with barbarians, on their own frontier, and 
on the coast of Africa, have been preserved in peace, ever since 
the termination of their revolution, from colonies to states. ' For 
the greatest part df'this period, equal to the quarter of a century, 
the nations of Europe have' been drenched in blood. The men, 
destroyed by ttfeir wars, would have constituted nations. The 
treasure expended would have converted wildernesses into gar- 
dens' : swamps and marshes into fertile fields. It would haveiev- 
elTed or perforated mountains ; extended inland navigation, to an 
incalculable extent ; connected rivers, lakes, seas, and oceans 
' with each other ; and, in a variety of ways, promoted human 
happiness. While they were wasting their energies, in mutual de- 
struction, Ch^ citizens of the United btates, enjoying the blessings 
of peace, have been employed in making arrangements 'for tte 
diffusion of IcmnHedge and rdigibn i in reforming and {mprovrng 
their civil institutions, for tfie Setter government of their people. 
ll)etr pp|(|ilation has increased, from three millions to six; their 
Commerce, frgm small beginnings, to be snncrior to that of every 
ojllher jnsiiUm in the world, one only exceptecl. Their revenue has 
iricreaise^, from an inconsiderable sum to the annual amount of 
sixteen oiUliops of dollars. Their exports have nearly doubled in 

Srice, and trebled in quantity ; while their manufactures were 
ally extending. Such have been the effects of peace and inde- 
pendence in America. Happy citizens of the United States! 
thrice happy will you be, if you continue to walk in the paths of 
peace, and prudence^ and virtue, which you have hitherto trod- 
den.' pp. 86—83- 

The editor having supplied what the antlior bad omttted, on 
Iho < Relations of the United States with the Barbary Powers^ 
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aadthe affatis is whidi Aaron Burr wm implkattd;? ttM 
continuatora proceed with the history firom 180ft to thetteatgr 
tif Ghenty in December, 1814. If the narration of facta lie 
coiTecty the spirit of Ramsay is * found wanting.' It was 
composedy perhapSf too near the time of the erents which it 
records, to admit of a cool, philosophical recitaL The origiaial 
historian, however, had presented to his Buccessoars a &ir 
model, which, if it were merely for the preservation of ti>«t 
uvtfarmibf and condatetneyf required by the Roman- critickt 
jifaey should have more ciosely ioutatsd* - 

■ ' >^ servetur ad imum 
Quails ab incepto processerit, et sibi constet.' 

A precept of the same well known author, to p ree e r fe m 
work in manuscript nine yearSf nifthtr perhapi Ji«vo been 
profitably observed ; j : 

< NoDum prematur in annum, 
Meinbranis intus positts/ 

If it would not have essentially affected tbeJ»ody, it ini|^ 
have softened the spirit of tlu^ work. 

The history of theorigia of tbs war between tiie Uiiitei 
States and Great Britain is^rawa op too much in the 9isjte^ 
an advocate. A sip of the waters of Letheinay» oQcaainttl- 
)y, be useful to historians, as wall as to those who amaccwr 
lomed to the waters of Helicon. To know what to fiirgo^ is 
often more difficult tiAOO to know<wbat to venemher* DryAos 
^Ils us, 

* Poets lose half the praise they would have got, 
Were it but known what they discreetly blot.' 

Why may not this be said, also, of prose writers ? Much of 
the preliminary history of this war is discreetly ohlitenitetf. 
The events dT the war are recorded with apparent ac cttr a cy, 
}>ut with a minuteness, disprt^rtionate alike to the magnltiido 
of the subject, and to the other parts of the work. TfaO oocisr>> 
rencea of two years and a half occupy about two faroiidnA 
pages. It is a narrative, however, which, liable as it la 
to some exceptions from criticks and statesmen, exhibit^ .^ 
apirit of onr soldiery, and especially the enterpijLse, akjOf IttUI 
valour of our seamen, in a light, wdD adapted to commanj^ iba 
admiration, not of Britain only, but of all Europe. lia its 
present form, it may better please soldiers and marinensrAiMi 
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gkitfieiliMinA as hive the Aotiifd of fiaMoiial ghfj ; hut %o 
gbMlff prerer the soeeiiitt manner of Thncydides, of Sallti8t» 
ah&tf Tftcitus; A deeper tinjge, too, bf Ranfsay^s mildnesil 
«nd {Aiilsulthr^ipy woQid have heightened our estimate of th^ 
)perfi^riilance. The homing of an Indian town and village i» 
iMintiened -without stricture ; and an outrage^ that excited 
vniversal horpMi% is eidled ' a signal violation of the peace/ 
MmI iitk • utffcmiMle ooeurrsnce;* 

' Vf» wiiataver eoKeptfons Ihe war llielf i§ liable^ the ressHs 
wiUy we hope» as our htalorlaas beKeve, prov6 vMrnrtely fk- 
▼ourabk to neutral rightSf and leaseOf if not prevent^ those 
evilSy of which, we lu^ve so long and so justly complained. The 
inflation of national pride» however, woold be a sei'ious and 
WNPtentom ofil.- Wheft we caH to mind the amMtUm of 
IbrakerwpubllokSy 'WO' deprecate the effects of this passion, 
should it be a characteristick of our own. We could have 
wished, that something similar to what we have observed of 
the pacilick spirit, principles, and counsds of the first of our 
historians, at the close of his part of the work, had appeared 
ijt^ahe'ooilelusioB ofthe wfasle; but we find the reverse. 
The American eagle is exliibiled, as ready to unclench her 
MtMrMb, Mtber thaa as holding forth her olive branch. Be- 
Ibevl^, 'Ss we dor thai war is the greatest enemy to liberty, 
v^«aii«fitbat osnslder the pacHick policy, recommended by 
the imworable Ramsayv adapted ts make a repobiirk free^ 
prospersus and bappy^ But sage historians seem destined, like 
CAssaildra, not to-be believed^ until events-prove the wisdonr 
of their counsels, and the truth of their predictions. Trofafrnt. 
As a specimen of the style and manner of the Contlmmtors 
of Ramsay, we'give the following extract, relative to commo- 
dore Perry's victory. 

^^Ths ocean is the usual scene of naval conflict ; but Perry and 
BareUir met on the Hosom of Erie. Over its waves their two 
j^0rn«|ieats daisied, common jurisdiction in the tiins of peace i 
a|4 ivk wan each aspired to its eKcloatve exercise. The command- 
or^builtand^ equipped their respective squadrons. Barclay bad 
^e advantage of time in the beginning, and the advautaoe of force, 
when the contest ceased \p b^ n. competition of artixans. He 
eagerly sought his rival, as early as informed of his depai'ture from 
Erie, with full confidence in his advantages. His vessels had been 
trimmed, and his men reasoned, in a previous cruise around the 
lake ; an advantage professional men would consider almost 4 
^araotee of victory, against a squadron of equal force lust out of 
^ Vol. VI. No. 3. 44 
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port But the mind of commodore Perrj overlooked ijtm whole 
^ith a stendj regard to the consequences ; and, in the sreatestexo 
iremitjy enabled him so to combine manceuvre with torce^ as to 
wrest success from his opponent No one can doobt that the isaae 
of the memorable contest is to be ascribed to the superionr abili- 
i»% of the Ameiicaii coiaS(laiidter, and the skill and vaiour of hi* 
comrades/ pp. 349,2561. 

There is a passage in the Continuatioiif which, to say 
aothing more, violates the dignity of history. < The ioaagi- 
nation, riotistg in the glory of New Orleans, shrinks fron m 
glance at its contrast in tlie tame surrender to the enemy of 
Eastport, Castine, and Machias/ It is altogether of a poeS^cal 
cast, and mu.st be so understood. But, as it is inserted in a 
bistiirical work, it is proper to observe, that the writer np^ 
pears to have known nothing of the geographical poaitMi of 
these villages, situated in an exti-eine part of the IXnitad 
States ; of their proximity to the British settlements ; of the 
depth of the waters by which they are accessible ; of the 
smallness of their population ; of their remoteness from the 
capital, and from every section^ of Massachusetts Proper ; of 
the impracticability of raising, on a sudden emergency, asuf* 
ficient number of troops to repel armed ships ; and of the iiii' 
8ignifican(;y of those places, compared with the capital of 
Louisiana. Had the enemy made a successful descent on llie 
petty island ^f Ossabaw or St. Catherine's in Georgia, or al 
Montauk Point, the imagination might as easily have made 
out a <;ontrast, and shrunK from the glance. 

In the Continuation, we were sorry to find the word < fortime^ 
frequently used, instead of * Providence.^ One instance^ tf- 
ter a very handsome description of Perry's victory, is.^ 
more striking, when contrasted with his own official accoillitf 
equsdiy distinguished for its brevity, modesty, and piety. The 
Atyle of the victor is, < It has pleased the Almighty to giVe (o 
the arms of the United States a signal victory over their ene- 
mies on this lake.' The style of the historian is, 'Whatever 
of gt>od fortune presided over it, was on the side o^ the SrftiA 
squadron ; and under its auspices, at one moment, commodore 
Barclay had good reason to expect the award of victory In 
his favour ; but to the advantages ot superiour force, gresler 
numbers, and previous discipline, commodore Perry oppocrd 
energy, patriotism, valour, and enterprise. The verdict v» 
siejnally in his favour. The palm was decreed to the arms oftlie 
United States.' Here the goddess Fortune has all the attributes 
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ifHa wUch sbe was erer arrayed in heathen my tbotogy^ with 
the addition of others, that belonged to the Fatal Sisters. She 
' presides over' the issue of the battle ; the British commodore 
fights « under her auspices f she pronounces < the verdict/ 
and, finally^ she * decrees the palm.' This is placing the 
readeVf in good earnest, on classick ground. It had» how* 
ever, been more classical, more laconick, and more inlelligU 
ble to have said, at once, with Virgil^ 

< Sic volvere Farias.* 

' The frequent appeal to those pasdions, which are the 
origin of wars, is adapted to excite ^ love of military glory f 
but it does not accord \i ith the spirit and character of the re- 
ligion of the Prince of p^ace. When the reader meets with 
' a proud day,' < a proud triumph,' and * prqudest hoi>e.s,' and 
is told that < he will now be inti*oduced to scenes,' where ' h^ 
will find results on which the American people may reflect 
with pride;' he will conclude, that the respectable divine, 
whose name stands ai the head of the literary associates, some- 
times < nodded,' as well as Homer, if he were not, occaslon- 
aDy, even a « sleeping partner.' 

The style of Dr. Ramsay is justly characterised in the 
Memoir of his Life. The writer of it * speaks the opinion of 
men well qualified to ^udge, when he says that < as a historian 
Ramsay is faithful, judicious, and impariial ; that iiis style 
is classical and chaste; and if occasionally tinctui*ed by ori- 
ginality of idea, or singularity of expression, it is peifec^tly 
free from affected obscurity, or laboured ornament. Its en- 
ergy of thought is tempered by its simplicity ^nd beauty of 
style.' 

Between this and the style of the Continuators we perceive 
a difference, while the predominant character of each is highly 
reqiectable. The one has more simplicity ; the other has 
more force. That is distinguished for perspicuity ; this, for 
animation. The language of the first is more pure ; that of 
the last, more elevated. The construction in the one is more 
natural ) in the other, more rhetorical. The one has fewer 
graces ; the oth,ec has more faults, iti tbe one, we seldom find 
occasion for verbal criticism ; in the other, no^ unfrequently. 
Specimens of what appear to us faults in the style, are sub- 
joined. 

In the first volume, we object to evetUtiatedf remttnciff capH- 
voted, for captured, c^arehand, knacky auxiliary aids f in the 
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fttnd yolOmtf i» the <>>iitiAimtion, thidtsr, WK «ljeelfti M^ 

irated, s^cum qfioaip dup stake, h^urkMfemtOidmfJi^^ 
%xlk responsMiUff prodigal (f hmijmk^ progrimA^ dasAat upoii 
ihc retreating indians, jaOid [applied to men aOeir a eqrid 
march,] peppmd [by gra^ Aat,] jMrtrioftcfc apo^Midt wi m in 
itttraHar of the diocae oj Louisiana.^ 

These blemishes are observed* iMit to detract apaetkleliMl 
file value of the work, but to enconrage and promote fliatt 
classical parity, which is justly requiiM in literturr pirodiie- 
jtioiis, and for the want of which the severest strictures Have 
been made in Europe, upon American poblicatjoas. The 
jK^lts of admired authors are apt to be imperbeptibly copied. 

< Decipit eiemplar vitiis imitabile.' 

We wish to see otir language cultivated, toother with the arli 
and sriem^es, that America may have h^ dassical hintorianflj 
as well as her philosophers and poets. In the progress «f im- 
^rovementy however, we believe nq time can be predtctedy 
when the volumes before us will not do viewed as sn i 
to our libraries, and an konour to our country* 



AuT.Xn. VegetahkJmeriaMedicarftheUnUcdS^ 
ea{llatony,ositf(ifmi^a*&otontQ8/,|penfni/ and medical history if 
the mdidfialphnU»vndigenmis to the Vmttd States. ^IBustnUd 
by cdaured engramngs. Bjf Wittiam P. C. Bartofh ML 0»j4lt. 
Professor (f BotanjiinPennstfiqanla Vniroersitji. NOfUni- 
ladelphia,^. Carey & Son, 1817.* 4to. pp. 76, plates ^ 

' JtmtricanMdical Botany, Mi^a colbcHsnofthitialivf w^riUM 
plants nf the United States, contaxmMg wvrh&temse' 
ami ohendeal analysis, and properties and mes in < 
Siet and the jMs, rcUhcolMred engravings. ByJkseek i _ 
low, ML D. Bu/aififri Pnjfessar and Lecturer on^Mat^ria, JIMi- 
ca and Botam, tn Harvard Universihfm Univ^tdty 9mm, 
BUliard & Metcalfe 18l7y^ iNo. 1. reryal Svs^ pp* n<H 
plates 10. * '^ - 

Ws have in previous numbers devoted ^iKe of the paces 
of this journal to notices of works on natural science^ whjurb 

*Weobierreaficrrourinvo1. i* ^tt^where Fhiiy t wmt Is m tM ou t ^ 
u alnadff related ; but tbe relation is sabs^ueiity fp. i^ML 
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iM^fl WfPtimA \x^ thp cpuntcyt from ow ciwn citlsenii. W^ 
Wq ^^^MTftfl^ ttva ap|if9iu»iice Af Uiea^ wprks» as sovie of tha 
lio«t ini^refitUg evwte }» ^nr aa^Qval bi^toj^r* . Tbe minds 
qij^nxmaifijmm .begin to ,feol ihe Mine influencos, which 
g^¥^.(^$raiQt<MP wd{»ec«U^^)r ^ qiu* civil and political in^ti- 
tetiwp* f)^,^w heipiQ tp^opon on tho hr^ and rich field, 
which solicits inquiry on evidry aide. ^Fhat is worth learning 
leginsto he perfectly, loarat jOur intollectaaJi ^trudtnres begin 
to be polished, and completed*. Their materials are mor^ dili- 
gentty searched fioTf and though otber,natiQ|is We used many 
of tiiemy we can hardly he.8aid to be gte^ner^ for aome of oir 
barve^to bam aa y^ na^er been, reaped- Men of science 
aaimig ast era not in search of fragments* or ruins. Qur 
. mines can scarcely be said to have been opened. Our forests 
still continue tbe first-born of the continent We have rivers 
unexplored, and a thousand hilb iR^se flowers have only 
UeBsoawdfop<lhe«iinaiidllfe#i|fk tftwarthenavedaiititutoof 
tbe antiqaityef busMm anststulianiy ^e should never forget 
that we powesa the anttqailjr of natam. If we want what has 
develfl|Md tbegraaitoBt mindsief £«ropa>we have in its ^aoe, 
what Europe, in Us nmstenlightoMilperkiQnsy mast be fiirever 
destitute oC The revolutions of nations will not always be 
wanting here, and the matorids of history, poetry, and the 
drama, will be furnished us, when all that now should most 
interest us in nature is gone. 

There are some periods of the worM*lnore favourable for 
every particular pursuit than others. We should infer, from 
facts, that tbe pment is peculiarly favourable for the advance 
of science. We hear from every country almost daily ac- 
connts of useful and astonishing discoveries. Men that can^ 
9Pt command the matoriala of iwefd Jknowledga at home^ are 
departif^ toi distant and unknown cenntries, Othersere re- 
turning with new. facts for the. nataralistf and new materials 
^tbe speei^i^eoA of theiphikusophen tbe statesman, and the 
moralist*. There is something veiy peculmr in tbia universal 
intidlectualeKcitoment. There is- an earnestness in purauit* 
which almost pmmisea to leave nodiing unexplored, and which 
might hereait|tr^cause tbeconquerors of natore to take iq^the 
complaint of^Ae victor of the world. It should, however, 
never be forgotten, that though the objects which are the 
province, and materials of scientifirk investigation always re- 
main the same ;*yet the uneana^tf inquiry are inexhaustible* 
A certain mode of chemical r»KairGb« for instance^ occupies 
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on age. The system appears perfectly well fonndedt ant its 
jprinciides aeem to be the necessaiy iiidiicti«n9froia Mllas* 
certained facta. Bat tte records ef this acience are fiiH tH 
its revoltttionsy and prove that the pcriitical institiitioiis of iteanr 
are hardly less stable^ than those of his sciences. Th^w te 
hence 8omethin^ons(datoi7e?m in theohiivton, or uude s sneasr 
of the labours of man. The mind is ever sore of maiterials 
for its operations, however vigerovi, and thus an intdhctMd 
ennui never need to be i^fiprehended. 

In tlie midst of so moch mental excitement abroad It is mat* 
ier of great pleasure to feel its inflaenoes af home. 1\» fcel 
that we are anxious to establish intellectual as well s#*(l6ntl^ 
cal relations with Europe. That we are returning Hit dUi|^ 
tions we have always been under toforrign science,' aad that 
government as well as individuals are concurring to pay 'tt^ 
debt 

It would appear from our scientlirk Mstoiy, that liotitay hte 
jbr exceeded the other departments of natural sciew^* fai the 
degree of interest it hasexeiled. Its ftrst eultrvulors herl^'%#V 
Europeans, and one of its earliest teacUem Dr. Adatto'Kiiliil^^ 
a pupil of Linn»us. lie lectured on botany in the Univ^erttl^ 
of Pennsylvania, and a very fine genus bears his name^.' In V 
period not very remote from the present, North' Amei^lca ilR^' 
fered a sure harvest for the botanist Its forests w^ie e^rijjl^ 
nal in all their characters, and altliough many of its ve|pefiar 
ble productions wercndmllar to those of other coiitinents, tibeae 
resemblances and identities were to be ascertained: fta* 
flora had never been trtudled. Its leaves were litendly'Bito 
sport of the wkids. The discovery of genera was an eaagr 
task, and almost every forest ftimished new and highly vtf-' 
uable localities. By comparing the flora of this country witfr 
flie valuable herbarium or Pallas, striking afflnittes are tonm 
to exist between the vegetable productions of ffoHJh Aille^ribil^ 
atid those of the North of Asia, ^liile otheraare dis ft o te rgfl tn 
be common to both countries. A page might bt' AIM wi^ 
the names of men who have at dliferent periods eomehUierf 
to collect materials for science or (isme, and volumes Wilh ttiA 
marvellous tales which enliven their narratives. The Flaftl 
of Virginia, by Gronevious, compiled from Clajrton's Her- 
barium ; that of Carolina, by Walter ; of North America, hy 
the elder Micbaux ; and that of the same continent, wj 
Pursb, should not be passed'in silence, nor should the Hia* 
tory of the Forest Trees of North America, by Michant Ae 
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jwkMgWf, he unnoticed* In ita apj^ation of botany to the 
arts^ thU work baa hardly an equal. The vegetable trea* 
aures of this continent which have solicited and receiTed the 
laborious researches of these and many other. distinguished 
botanists, are immense* The single genus of oak» as botan- 
ists have observed, conq>reheads within the United States 
ihore speciesf than Eun^ reckons in the whole amount 
of its trees. With such opportunities for distincticHi and use- 
fulness it was not to be expected, that our own countrymen 
^ould long continue to look in sUence, at the successfal labours 
of others. It has happened that botany has been sealously 
cultivated. It has been taught at our universities, and many 
valuable works have at different periods been published con- 
cerning it 

Among those of our own nationf who have advanced this 
science, the late professor Barton deserves to be noticed. This . 
writer owes his publick estimation to his botanical researches. 
He published an elementary work on botany, and a few, not 
very important papers, on some indigenous medicinal plants. 
The great work, however, on which his reputation mig^t 
have safely reposed, viz. the Flora yirginica,*he did not live to 
complete. Botai^^ found a zealous and learned cultivator in the 
late Reverend H. Mullenburgh of Lancaster, Ftenasylvania* 
The collections he made towards a.Flora, and the fiscts he pub- 
lished in Europe, are numerous and highly valuable. His 
Catalogue contaiQS an extensive list of the native and natural- 
ized plants hitherto known in North America. 

Dr. Manasseh Cutler published in the first volume of the 
Memoirs of the Ao^erican Academy of Arts and Sciences, a 
paper containing a catalogue of the vegetables of such parts of 
Il'ew England as he visited ; and Dr. Hossack has gifen the 
^blick -a catalogue of the Elgin Garden in New York. 

We take great pleasure in adding to this very slight sketch 
of our botany, the work of Mr. Elliott, which is at present un- 
der publication. This work, entitled '* A Sketch of the Botany 
. pf South Carolina and Georgia,' is highly honourable to the 
talents and industry of the autlmr. It takes the firstrank among 
similar works which have appeared among us, and when 
completed will claim for the author the gratitude of his coun- 
try, and associate him intimately with the distinguished bot- 
anists of Europe. In one department of bis work, namely, 
that of the medicinal properties of the plants he describ^, 
Mr. Elliott has been favoured with the assistance and tdents 
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of Dr. James Macbridcf ^, Charleston^ , l^rom iilj6t^nt9|p^ 
ble mention of this gentleoiitn in tbe prdwelof tilij^>w^ 
friends must haxe been j^tiAed that tke. taii^tM* bail suqlk mi 
associate. JDr. Macbri4e>i|i atourtoroudi.jfofaf^ 
visited New Englniidy at the close of t^elast 9uiEP|9i?^«t , ^ 
of his time wa» devoted to our bptany^t. to t^is^'piiivf 
zeal was unbounded, and bii^ high attatnnient^ fma/^reilpx^ 
of this scl^oice, weire a aura pJedgQ of his conbtanpj^^f^fl 
cess. In nis death, wbicli happened a jew/di^s mk 
return to GaroMnay , tbe science of botony , 1ms ic)9v^ ^ 
cultivatoit. We have madethis passing meuUon'fjtj^v' 
bride, not merely from motives of personal ebtfieqi lindrei^ ,^_ 
but because we believed him worthy a jj\ji^)fi,9;f\fflfft^^ 
tion of those, who had been instrument ji«(pirQ|iH)ti$^ 
science amoni; us. > ^ .. , * ' '. 

The method hitherto pursued by forfjign .am. ,,. 
botanists of canefully collecting the plaiits of dilp^iiC^^ 
and publishing them as distinct workst wjill u^li^tf^}^': 
in a perfect flora of tlio country. This metTbou.>a,qiifi,,. ^^^ ^ 
best that could have been adopted. Thp re^on undftf'.^flfjjli^ 
nation \iill be thoroHgUy explored, for the. ncrtdifi^.f ^ *' 
tion of the individuals engaged is too itni|^edi^ply,^ii^ 
for them to trust to any other than a pirsonat pxajpsf^ 
the objects.of their pursuit. Ve should not teire ge i^, , , 
ful of the labours of professor fiigelow in jfchtei povtiijvi. < 
t^ontinent We regard his FlorulaBostoniens|i|» /is'' 
promise of still greater^fforts in his favourite sotence^, ^ 
«or Barton has promised the publick a worl^c au4bej 
I^hiladelphia and its environs, entitled F^fu ^biii 
Of this work a Prodromua has appeared^ . \,,,. , ^ «,: 
. The preceding is a very short account of ijiela^oi^wl 
have been bestow^ on the botany of Kortb J^ni^riciu . \Wy 
ellers who have incidently given some attention ^u ^^ n^ 
esting subject, we have saiu nothing. W6 0W9 ai^reat^f ^ 
to tbe Messrs. Bartrams, for what they have donet.i|n47^ 
we recollect that the remnant of tile coHectif n; of jJhfff^ 
Lewis and Clarkf consisting of only aboiit on[0.httb4re^ j|qd 
fifty specimens, contained but a dozen plants at preset luM^wn 
to be natives in North America, that the greater part . tTM^ 
new, containing many new and distinct genera \ — ^e Gamsot 
but join with Mr. Pursh in regretting, tbat a much more ex- 
tensive collection, ^ made on their slow ascent towards flie 
Rocky mountains, and the chains of the Northern AodeSy had 
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urortamitdy been tost, by heini; deposited amonr otlier fluvgi 
Ht the foot oi those mountains/ — ^We have constdted that part 
of Castiglioni's travek in the United Btatos, which relates to 
our botany, lliis Italian traveller visited this country In 
1785, and remained till the close iJL 1787. Hie part of biff 
work devoted to plants is the larger half of the second volamOf 
and embraces those only, which the author thinks the most 
useful. He gjives an account of their reputed medicinfd prop-*' 
erties, among the Indians and white inhabitants, and an etA^ 
meration of their various synonymes. 

Concemin^the vegetable materia medica of If ortih America/ 
as a particular object of scientifick research, a |;reat deal haa 
liot been written, and of that very little is to be relied on. Ilia 
first work of much consequence on this subject was published 
by a German botanic. Dr. Schoepf, who came to tliis country 
during the revolutionary wsur. Except this work, no very 
important one on the same subject has until very recently ap- 
peared. The collections ofihelate professor Barton towarda 
a materia medica have added but little to our former knowi* 
edge on the subject, and althougb occasionally a candidate for 
a medical degree has made some indigenous medicinal artidtf 
tiie subject of an inaugural dissertation, it has not always hap- 
pened that such works have roateriaHy increased our conn-' 
dence in the substances investigated. 

Within a very short period, however, the medical and scien- 
tifick pubiick have be^n presented with the first parts of two 
Works, exclusively devoted to American medical "botany; 
and conducted on a ^similar plan. We refer to the worki^ 
which stand at the head of this article. It is k circumstance 
perhaps to be regretted^ that two works of this kind are about 
to be furnished during the same age, or at the same time. 
Competition, and tlie good influences of rivalship in other 
cases can be of little advantage in this. For unless the an* 
thor lias already acquired profound knowledge, in Ibis 
branch of valuable science, at least, if he is incapable 
6f adding considerably to what is already known, and 
more especially of making important discoverieB, his labours 
win be useless. Merely to compile, is very frequently tdf 
perpetuate errour, and whert vague I'cpoH, or even the sanc- 
tion of very remtite authority is at all admitted in works of 
this kind, as in any degree a basis for opinion, or motive for 
recommending an article, the profession not Only remains nn« 
enlightened, but the pi^blick may even lie injured. Tbtsm 
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works are id their yery nature expen^iire. Artists of vau 
rious kinds are to be employed For executing the plates^ and 
the form of the volumj^s i^ one which very much enhances their 
expense* It is h^nce very unfortunate that precisely similar 
works, as to plan^ sh9ulfl>ppear together. The publick may 
endure the expense, biit labour may be but |ioorIy rewarded. 
The works themselves may . suJQTer, for the authors may cal- 
culate the chances 4>f . failuirei and bring out thd^ volumes as 
cheap as they pan. >V!e may.bave ipdulged pur imag^iation in 
these remarkSf more than our judgment; but as we abstain- 
ed from felicitation^ we fought it proper to state the grounds 
of our regi*ets. 

Before we enter deliberately on the analysis 6C these vol- 
nmeswe will stop a moment to. consider what is 're^uisitd 
to the individual who enters on. such important scienti6ck 
labours* and what we look for in sucib woiiss. .We have 
thought tliAt he. should give some pledge to the ppbjicl: bfhis 
qualifications for his tmk. !\Ve do .think he shoidd be enabled 
from extensive personal observation to substitute irufK for 
what has hitherto been merely conjecture, as to the iiiedictijial 
^wers of our plants $ that be sliould either .increase our d^n- 
'fidence in their. virtues^ or satisfactorily shaw ftjat such l:on- 
fidence has Ueen hitherto, misplaced. It sliould -he no pail of 
the design of the author to ast^mish or amuse. . His great; bti- 
ject should be to benefit, science, and of cou.rse ounieTvesii. 
The greatest accuracy should be studied in i\\e representa- 
tions of the plants treated of. If the putilick are to'fcn^w 
them in the field from their portraits' ni a. hook, tb^e/jjor- 
traits should be accurate likcnesse^s. If they have jtYi^li^'. 
tures, and couiplcxions of the real objects, expression tWd^iibt 
be laboured afte,r, and the truth of nature shouM i^p^er ]b^;)i|ir' 
crificed to.ttie mere gracefulness of m^nn^r^ We took i|i $^£^ 
work^ for accurate botaQi.cal descriptiims. These dh'qU^I^ 
as perspicuous as tlieir nature will allow. They shqdSld^ti' 
scievtifick, without bei^ig needlessly technical^ Tl^e*femr 
ences .should only extend to standard works. Xn'ra t£^dmtl 
departmmt m time or room should be sacrific^a 'io mmuf 
vagMeaiid indefinite reports. This part of such worJi:4|iy^1ffi&^'^ 
which the medical profession is most intei^este^/ari^ 'it.slW '"^" 
receive paramount attention. In that portion ityc^qtikr 
table chemis)i7, the greatest accuracy sKoatd^nfe.''€ ' ' 
The author, we conceive, in all cases in whiclp ^^a^l 
reporjbed, should instijiute experiments himself^, kiijl if w 
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iiy be adduced^ to conflrm his o^ obse^atidtis, it should not' 
be very remote anthority, and if pos^le, such only as has 
been recognised by men of science as perfbctty* satisfieu^ry. 
Vegetable chemistry is comparatively a modern science. It 
is bat lately that plants have been es^mlned by the best es- 
tablished principles of chemical scitlnce, or agreeably to tiie 
best methods for such investigations. 

It may be objected to these view's, that lliey are two rigid,* 
arid that to delay publication UritSra ceHain approximation to 
perfection is made, would be to Withhold' mftny useful truths 
indefinitely from the puhlick, and pei*hap9 to Withhold them 
forever. Were the ordinary channels of publicntioti closed, 
there might be some truth m this objection, but while they 
continue unobstriicCed, we really see no reason for giving im- 
portance by expensive decoration, to unimportant and well 
knoWn facts. Such works as these under notice should de- 
serve to be permanent. They are hot like the ephemeral papers 
of ^ i^edical journal, Vhich are written in haste, ufiexpen- 
sively printed, and then forgotten. On the contrary, their ob- 
jects constitute a very important department of medif-al science, 
and generally, in Europe, have engrossed the better talents of 
the profession. Finalljr, we look in works like these for new 
facts, the results of a cautious and judicious course of experi- 
ments on indigenous articles, which have as yet been unnotic- 
ed J whether untried species of genera, already known to pos- 
sess active medicinsd properties, or of such genera as have nev- 
er been medicinally employed. Accurate drawings, and de- 
scriptions of such plants, WQyld assist to advance the science, 
and such investigations of them directly tend to lessen the 
number of useless articles, which now overburden the materia 
medica. These are the views which have presented them- 
selves to us as perfectly rational ; stich as we think our read- 
ers will concur in, and siich as Will conduct us through the 
analysis of these works on medical botany, with the best 
chances of furnishing an useful account of them to the publick. 

Professor Barton details at some length, In the preliminary 
observations to his work, the benefits that may accrue to the 
medical profession in America from a careful examination of 
its vegetable materia medica. *From a dose attention to our 
materia medica,' he remarks, « and from some experiments 
he has recently made, he is convinced that not a few of our 
indigenous plants are sufficiently important to be. introduced 
into the daily j)i*act]ce of the physicians.* (p« 13.) In tk^ 
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vMbpa0B^m tit^tn fc ii rt d etiwtf the 4Msvfaig0 mill odooriiig 
of'ttei|d4itls^4iMSD Mm mftAs Ify the avtboHs own In&d ; thai 
hi^ ha^ b«ttti>''&rte»5^Aff» «<41«otiiigihiiteriftl»ttrdiii work; 
tbfd? te < huMriifitrcri ttiree4:oar8Q» of leciMres Ooxtadente cob- 
cemkigtto ptMit$4srb0jd^rili0d, sml Uitt he antewced to 
ltt«clMi'hi»4iiltotlonrtei4tebUBb this woric^.faiMay >t8t64^ 

'The A#8t^platit<«givoa'nd deioriboA in ttiift ▼dume ia 
the (SUm^AA*' tteftdiiibt f valg^ called Fipprimtwa^.. 
Wiidgr^'iGiMmt^VkisiBittb¥y9oiBL Umb^Udla qf Linnma. 
It kpfieanJibat MieUaax-ksiig thought it pcwper to etevale 
two oT'tlfee^lqNttiei of P^lainto. a gsntm Mxw Poiy^k haa 
af^cordinj^doitothb^romd f^nidhed thogeneriok il»ne» whick 
8tMd»^lihe hcadror «he fiM artfdo4n ttiio iioloBnb A Ml 
bcitanh^al Mstoiy of the flaiit fcUowot and alvoite eheaikal 
aitU7iRUi>i«4i1ila ainalysiar.waBBot howcverpadrbjllieMi- 
thor. It ia the suhstahoe oraii Inaugoral Disseotatioi^ do* 
ftaided by Dr« ^l^ohii MlteheH for a medleal d^nae at the 
Pennaylvania UnlveniMy w iStd^-^The :^eval soaaltB rf 
two 6lcperiaM»te oiiljr are mentionfld^ ThejjIratiOxpernieDt 
conaMed in pourii^dGohol upon half an^ottttoeiof Ibfedmd 
Ifiafes. The niixtere waa ei^Mod 46 a > moderate tempanu 
tore 84 heeMrthen ftteped* Upon«eva|xitfntifigtD dnaea^ a 
Tesidooiii weighing eighty gix ^raiaa waa^idMainoiL '<By 
the^ fUldition of water '>to thb nAidiianiy nitietoen:gnaina of 
gum were procured/ SeDond experifient. . In thiat water 
waa aobatltuted for Alcmhel in. the fint inatanee. Stflrilar 
steps were then MloWed, to those just naned^ ^a reaJdwam 
was oMainedwiigliingfbriy eight grains. Bf the addition 
of aleohoh twoaty twogralfS' of resin were^proeared flmn 
tbia*remaintngfo#ier/ I 

From this analysisj^i Dn Mitchell^ the nuthoir tnni^ ia 
the)«Medicdl (we ■dhoald . have .pre fa rr e d medicinal) pre^ery- 
tiesP^oT theChimhpMta^ We haivfer enaminod tUahoad lOay 
caimMty.- We had already'boett «ade. acquainted wiHiti^ 
dtunetlckyrspeHieo of this pbntir and had mmI .Dr* 8ftttei<^ 
Tflte'ainfp[iilQn«nlt»stomAokick properties. TheJate])^.B|tn- 
tofi^i' foper had also koen'oame time in fprinty and we^thad* 
seew the> drsmiag^ not very'vcourate faoWI»Vei:^,Qft4he.plflmt in 
tho^itMv voHmeof the Modksa^OhirnrgiealillimH^ 11^ 
passoilbvoagh'tfie pages of Jhr^estmr Btrtimra^woilittwldck 
aH«<h«rol»i'tD w icdMioliim^ofi these anifaaritiei» ind trntinipayU 
ed tNe Mdltkinid evtd^jace of /the known effertstpfithm ipfamU 
wtlok w^ w^to4ndlii the^deUdla of the eKtensixoporstat-. 
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alohscrfatiMef theaiAori * Ha infi^rMi w be exhibiM U 
in four caaM at the narina haqnodi .uadar bia care^ at the. 
naTjf yard in PliUadelphta» witb «vid«U good efiecta* Alter 
acbnowladging the ddigationa wc^amuwter toEi^gUah pby- 
sioiana fitMrtheknowlcdga weaotiiaHy.pe0aMa;W.i^ regard ta 
the medicinal pmperiiea of tbia pl^t^.Pn^Neor. Barton^, 
(p. 27») ubaerves» ^ andif future and iioaro extanaive triala of 
it iu dropai(»4 affeetiona, fihauU coiifimi the. high cbaracter 
giventotbis piaot.hy On SomerviUey w/e-lvlt&niuch reaaon 
to congoatidalepHifelyes ontbe afioattiQn.to the waleria ued-. 
icaof ao pmredftil a^diuneticb ^.one^^not only divcyMd in ita 
Introdoclicm to the alemacli itf iiiny aaaaeatfng or other un^ 
pleaaamt canaequenois like.thoae of dtgitaiia rad squill ; but 
actualiiy exeitlingf A raboraat eftctiaii that ovgant matii&stlj 
incveaflingthe appclke^ and {urodiiring very agreeable feel- 
ing* intba patient* aoon after it ia ^taJimk^ We uni4» nin- 
cer^Iyrnvith jibe totharin bia eiq^raaaian of congratulation^ 
butwe thinkbe^vviill agDeeirith u% that be baa lalLa wide 
field «f intereating^aild higbly.irali»Ue.experiaiei^Vith an 
acfcnowledgied uaefiil artiole, for the aeal and leiaure of some 
future .iNrTiter oM' onri.^ Vegetable Materia Medica.' We 
think nlaa ^kataUnnder jtbeliead 'CEeonomicalnae' of tbiaplant 
mtgfat b&Verjf; pioperJy wnxtA: iiv the ne^t editiomiMwl what la 
obaewed'^ntbat bead^ilraii^erredto tbe.^^iMdtdatprvferties,' 
An explaiiailion« of the: plate dodea thai article* . 

Thai next plaat^ coatained in thia ivork is the fkmgmnaria 
Caffodnasts «of Lirauaas ; the- iNoo< JUnt^ and /Hieeooa of 
the viil]i;ttr; A very -elaboratarefbrenQeJa asade to.the au* 
tbora .'Who fm^e- written upon the^plftntt or quoAed ita cbarac- 
ter, and to their several works. These ^with. nmncraua vul**. 
gar appeltationn'of the plttnl oeeopy H pageb The nctxt'iaoe- 
ctqmd with a list of ^ Symnyniaf' fce.fci^ttier witlt a Aiamp^ 
iHvnfarJbr^ taiiea firamthe MS^of tke autbaff's Flam* Pliih^ 
ddphirti. Them ia agitaMnatical earour inthatrst ttae of. 
this dMer^iM, ^wtriclb apjlaara^to'have.eacapedtbe jWfjjter'a no- 
tice j f I Smm JUw exmum^thtliiianlij. for jntoiai jfat^vpim;-*^ 
Tlie four ancrediiig page* aire oosapied wttfa^a hotwifal bia* 
tory ef tbia>plbnt.> * The root ia. an intereatinig pwrt of.tbia^ 
vegetable^ not mei^ljv oaaccouat'of'itainedirinid pttoperties^ 
butfranvthe pecaBarWfe8«af its atractnre* . Tbele* pe^iiMari* 
ties^hownv^r^'donot aaeni<to> have attracted the attention of 
the nnthor, er perba(is mm taiwectly^. they 'ana notKcdsr dis-e 
tinctiy oontainiad in bia deBcfeiiitiDnir Tbe^a&se^ and .tb% 0obi • 
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sdtd ^t ItB^bape* < It ift eoliiibotily'of the altfipe f ^pr ateiim l in 
the 'pifttef though' ^otiinfreqttetttl]r,^^artf^larIy hf t!i* nevr 
jAftti^ shorter afid^boritoH^d dr bent dp^^rardy/ - tt isf tiMpbr- 
tB^t) 'bo^BVer; t& li««« ttlte dtetih(iUy^ is^tM, shiee' tfafe ]pre- 
iAMW» or 'Mtti*ti app^arWnre i9 V<^ rnn^rtcaHe in the toots 
dt offl40ls!^ It krinfBKJt: fiHdnt the se^airdtichi tir tMe' di^jred 
itKii ffbrti tM iibw^bife, that-titifl bitted appearatice 1^ ^SeAirei. 
It1fi( dIffldM to f ottc^iVe how thi^ striictare ishbuld Hkyt'ts- 
capedthtf author^ foi* It ina^ be db$(erved eten ffifthtf dried 
root. 'We bat^'Mread^ Hhkiei to the plate. All th<ii totKori- 
ttesquotedby the' autHbr agree tliat the ttainber of Mfols 
comjiodhi^ th4$ corolla is eiglit Tlie aiyttibr hitoself svfs 
about ^ight He has counted from seven to fbfurtclen. Iti tibe 
plate, Itowever, the corolia'ls made up of nine petala* This 
appears to be a depaHtire from atitliorlty,*if not from iiatdre, 
fet* which we perceive no'suffiHent motiv?, • The staaH fertjfj 
wlitch ilk the plate is ohseived to Hs<^ from the root, atnfd en- 
circle the stalk of the flower and proj>er leAf of the plaih^ is 
in nature merely a sheatlu It may be intended for sucfc liy 
th^ author ; if so, the vdtik appareiit on it haTe'decelvdIiis. 
Tlie'ci/lourtng of the plate of the Saiigilitiiaria hears HtHe 
i-esert^blahce to tiature. From this plate ^*'teee no pmiprie- 
ty'ln'the denominAtion ttie plant has'reccW^. The C6lwr-' 
ing off the rootylft the c*yples we have se^n, is nnj^rtanate. It is 
ant ih\rvg but red. We look in vain for the veVy remarkable 
atfd bcBUtiftil raknner in which tbeflbwer is enveloped bif the 
yodnpj leaf. Pi-ofesst^r Barton has further been totatly tin- 
intrtdM of the ten^ft Af the petiih, soihe of VbicVbcths 
l(mg;6r tfttin others, cfive the flower' a verj p6ctal!ar sbap)^^ V 
the kiiiMv hatl tiot disttnrtly stated at fte'foot of the j*ate 
tlmt It was '^ drawn fn)m nature by W.l^. C. Bartdft,*wc 
shoMd <>n vfewitrg it iher^y liate supposed thid A ^kdpj 
froltf Dr. Downey^ plate of the Sangidnaria in hiil/iii- 
ailgural'di<iScrtatioA, badly colotifed; by aW indifibrent ^oMist 
A chemical analysis' succeeds the description of this pUitit 
Tftfe is not mnde by the author. It should not; hiweveK'Afn 
that account be passed hi fnlence. The fbllbV^n^ Qti6tllfian 
cotttkirts all that is'kaid oH this head.' •'Frdtti tiSf tv^Xtd 
AKal\T^if^ of P'uccoon; made by Dr: Downey, It ap)>eai^;tiliit 
tliW^ i?^ a'gutti, a resim and a sa]Tr>?iace'oils of *xtra]rttVe^»t- 
ior'hi the r^<^t ; and tliat tfhe g«m j*5lh the greatest abuiidftfire. 
It '^^strtfs^ *ft1so* from^ the same es:periments, thai th($ actiTe 
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tivemaiitert but especially in the fbiriiiejr*' (p. d>7;«) This Anal* 
ysb» deserves notice.. It was nuufe in 1803^. Tlia».ai|tlHir 
will agree with im,.^tbat the. impiro^iAfaits ma^ since that 
pciiod in suqk analyses* and wbipU^ne amMPg tlieibest, proofii 
of tbe rapid advance of cbemiqal aci^nocb clesenre tbe floticd^ 
of every ooe wbo.v^islies to foVew itsi pragrf^s^ y^n^ ^m^Uie it 
subservient to, iiippoi'tant purposes* .^V^ thinly be w.iU still 
further agref; >vitb.us^ on thi^ pointy wh§n t^ve iafctfm him^ 
tiiat an analysis, af the root of thip i^l^int. hs^ h«aq m- 
centJy niade» and that it .fturnisb^sjio e^^oncQ^f gunif In 
the sul^stance.r— Dr. Downey^ hAweviMii fpMnd thia to^be in e^ 
cess* and to couftitute the, most active, p^ of th^. viQgetabif* 
It would be h^tto refieat the- principles pr^^cribed ourselves 
in a former ps^rt of this articlcy were.\i*e to venture a comoient 
on the. unfortunate tendency of the autbo^*'s credulily in adU 
mitting* as authorit;y, tUe analysis ,of a medical student 
madelfteen yeara s^p^^pn a subject ao iuteresting^ and ire- 
quiring so much accuraO^as tbe chepnical analyais of v^;^ 
tables. . . > 

^Medical Frqferties.^-^T.hQ Sanguinaria. Canadensis is 

possessed of very strikiitg medicinal properties; it is a very 

powerful aiticiet producing inre^u^^ssive d^seaaevere dera^ige- 

ments in the system. This plan^ therefore^ which, iq \exj 

coounon amonff usy deserves .a very qareful experiu^eotal in- 

vesligation. The author .says*. * but it is here p^'esented to 

the physician principajily for its ernetick power.' (p, 37^) Jja 

tbe next page^ however* we find this declaration ; * I haro 

never used this, plant with a view t,o its e^ietick effects.' 

The only tri^jin fact* made by. Professor Barton .with 

this article* were, with a spiriti|oi;|s tincture. of it* in,il;^reo> 

casf:S9 and. with manifest eflex:!* * used in the same way as 

wine bitters.' The. authorities quoted, are Dr. ^choepf^ Dr* 

De^r,of Cambridge, (Boston,) Ma^a. fiiy Downey, Dr. 

Tlu^c^r, Dr. Barton, ^nd Dr» AJl^n. Pmfe^c^r Natiiati 

Smit*|i,/no'w,of Yale CglIoge» is not liQ^ced* aJtbough l^e coin- 

inu^rr^^4 ft v«ry fuU ^nd.v^luable.paper pu ^this^tirle Sfwtf 

ye^'^g(>,publi9Wl in tite ist voUof the I^ndon Medical T^'^ifr. 

ac't<.of|s.«77r*lt apjiears tlirn that Professor Barton ha^ n9t aflil^ 

a 8^i>giei|ewfactonthesubiectof thei»edicinalj>ropfH:ips > 

Sap^pparia Canadensis^ — < (Economical, usos.' — ^Dr.. Qown^J 

aj^air^^^PKar^'in support pf the economical usra^f the. pl^nt, 

H^ pj^fUoyed it. as a dy,e« ^, It wl^^t it sai4 of the3l4vyl^ : 
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fittiiBitt *W^^m^ iiii4l9iMftiite/ »fiM«iM'4lii9t§ ttM»|A«MI>^ 
tei« .mfiiiitMMd MUM teMMiMf '*t«'MppMf #ta( «A<WlAL' 
• AfiirM^BriftlimlioriMpllrto»M«iMtti«i^^ *''' * ' *^>«^ ^^ 

lyM wipibtfie>iiaiiie(Hil'Mks^ lUltiMiNi/ay^ikNfjrB^tftd^. iHitlr 

«iMiJt wiodhl fBisi'«Mi^!if|)M0r'tiiedleiiiiltiMijp^ tola 

foUpws tbe abbrevtetiMB WbMm n^Mul^nf^. CMUt/iftd )]l#r 

ptlgtm oonteib « Tifjr fdl^aotoMtMlttM 'b«llMteal%ltto^^ 
(p. 48 iBrhealddli C heniiM .AMiyste; ' fMr iCMiIjrifitf *1» taltn 
4ttmiOn Wslfc^sMdiigiinA DM^Malkm^ t«inlifii'ininaM- 
.^bia,^ in tvhfttyt&r i^iiotfmmittiiiiea; ' Wetuvt^^ndl ttMft with 
.«tiy otber aiialym of tJMi! phml^mM'«dlk»U)gb'Mi%«^t^ 
rfmiid fed perboUy satitA^d inith 0n Wtflkdffsi'W oMftes 
, we^ioUld have beoifrfilMed'to'hare^tm^kte f^iflte^do^ 
«d^or eoimctod by 'a series cf "wm iceinawcied^ ^l q pfe Pi fcitit t i tty 

poeie«saQtiie&iMlienial.proiMVtiee* 'ItlHM>rtri iti<%'ai >ii iitJ 
^tk yenivian barky and in rmw caidfa imijrfkefHmiiAe'jteA'b 
a dubistjtalef^^^raii an nseM anxflknrf*- '*«^f ikwremcmi^ M)ri 
/ PucffiMBorifBlavtMr, pi M^' ^nsed'tli^DagiroKd^ bftdij^flMi>ltt 
( aaiididne^ab<fcaerelare0aH^b4^fltteiition'df'otn»'i4^ 
.: ta'Hyeiiltrvly on Ite antbiBrityWHiime -9H» kwe^ w iJ (I IJh*>tit 
iiketarttetef atld litqmaMy eMphfyeS iU^* The wMMnkr'tts 
' fWvefitkre^addad iiollun|rk>'i»wiire?iodb' kinfirMd|^ nf Hmt Kb- 
. fUdna} pewet^oC'ttitepliint;/. ' .: ^•- k p^j:> • .t * •« 

. f CBooaMHUMil iiiea.'-TiFinm tb9 ilHilnees <iitfd ^MtiMs 
taf tifae iKaod of the CWam FtfR^a^vWolni^brt'liaflto 
^.ttiipk^ tbatiit^«iliy ko ^dvant^^indy eihplbyiBl^ttr 'Ike 
.n liindka of curpetttorti' tadb^ aUd far «?« idAnbbidtiii^ tltHlkst 
,:^tdran'» whiM1eH#«io«iikd^r{irf(ipms^«M^iklKtitk«4ai^^ 
.i.gmea^af NovMfc, Vir)^v<Bttbsti(nter«t lor wklibM^n^gatfiy 
, aQaUed«attatick ; and %\M ttifir «ne wMte^lBMhi^maifWm^ 
pfitsp^inaricaUe toMh ckkwlhqf siiptftoriljr. iHM^ll'Ukrr 
. »ia4e a|;iM)d ink of tbe powdered, kttrkfi'^'vdiidk^aard^^ky 
.Dt. iWalker in wriljni^fbiathe^.' (p.'ge,) W^a giil|i iwib irl 
, remark* tkat wetiiink il^ is out of ptacb Wrsppak^of Me iMB«rif 
|danMn^piznQ|k% diae«le8»uflde^AekeaAofi«)m61ll^^ 
they c|ine tbe^diBeaiM of koreea ori^dVs^'ttiey.ti&BktDVMdi- 
. cinal powers* and ebouM -be Tmtffced.aBfexeftiM^ a falh ' 
Mention ia i»a<k^ ; w» ifeiak> iwi-of place^^iite* i%i i iOm m m of 

r .o/. .1/ Jo7 
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M. UrfiMrtw «r.tira lipabfarieB. <if .l)ie<D«g!wbod«ti a|«it or 

This we do noicleariycnnpr^eniL, BvtmikMtlittQntetDr 
nQiiii»A«4i^n(iQ9^bitWr' ta beiiMed^kl^iiMiiMrtioF wfttely 
prophyliictick^ md we should evMi qi«Blioiiitlie>pi<oyi4d|jr of 
recooMiiwding ipirituoua i tuiotitreii hnbiteatty- efmn wUb tins 
laflt;,,vieilc..w«4smfi^.but if>riouilorwnignit#.tfMutiAe reeodi- 
]ii«idati0iifo«fid a^plaoe in his'W«rfc«t i|U*^* lWuM>'8«ck liiitts 
tfike from Ike dignity jBJ^iisiitt^ - ". •• • - > 

Of. the plnte which atMdifr first, «nd Is explainediftt the eody In 
this artidei; we shsV take^ soma notices The ka/res iite the 
most promihent piuls oC the pi wL . Thdre ^eai« to be what 
we WQMid caU,a.bdtimicai nnac'hnepisn^cnilh^diwwtng^ The 
leavest Mve^qoiced the size wUdi is nearly pecnlinp to^that 
state of ihe plant in wyckthe^^hntis fiumd p^rfeet^ bnt the 
plant itself beana ^mtentix^ the: rapsfsenlattinK • We do not 
thinktheaiAclrbwbesn k«ppDr«iB4ii»€al(nnrin9iirtli»ilowws. 
Wsi«hoiildherdlBr«aU'thera|bnr in obscare.'pilrpli. The 
BhiftABta^^iudBfbT of angr thiq^dsebttlfimimiw Tli<6l^ 
is^luinatove^idnlwn. PvofescorBartbnrspreBentsttiiscrenate. 
Its beses» moMfreqnetttly'narMir'Whmthe]iIantMiii41ow- 
er .; it is faertf jfepitiseoted as very bi'eadi The fl^ott fn*iben7 
Is ottfan.same.hne aatbeilowiirs^and in'fbedEMerij^lssaid 
to-be purpmvtf-coisinsoi* TiHs» hssrfevcr^ does not sk^copA wtth 
the dsscrip^on> of one of th^ pestoriginsi 4f the eMed MdMiri- 
tiesr Tin. BiHenusr wha txpressl^tsaysy en iMn dnbjedt tsl* U 
p. ^94. < Saturatim ab initio virent^fdiffa Meieent^\^ and 
in the nest .page^4if;tlie ssimerw^iHc, Crom aMther aathorityt 
we fed the foHewin^ etpresMonsj <4ltribos bblNilete'hityris, 
bae^MdiJ Nowta Dilleniiri'is qnotedbyiheodtlio^ itis 
^tfl^ probable they tneaiit'the4dbin^ plant. • It is heitee per- 
iMiy> Qnacotentab1s(to ns^ irtiy Pitifessor Baiton^ with Stfch 
Hn^linth^Fi^, and of course with the l>M^Hf»' before fatait 
. ahodMluife prefiBrred iii coIdiiTbi|^ Msplants^ flin obsm&e purpUp 
to a^Mknb. War hsTe- not been tmM tSf ndtioe the typo- 
jmphical er |;vamnlalitf;al ei»ronre ih this worfc. In Ihe 
duuiripMe ubMor^ of the' Triosteitm^* we 'noticed th^ foMw. 
inf^ in th^.sixtfar Kne^ naUiSf f^r'aaiiUis / M the Mhie 
Ib^vmiiMQ^rtarikrllkMUm; Inthe'nejrt* ^^^ fi^trnfM^htng 
UwrictdaHi^ iMmf* for vtipikqke Mos akrfenlolo^, tft^ ; 
and in the lastlhiev <Bnet» boronate, 'Obovat^V ptai^tlfeo- 
ceectneaB, tri«locriarest et seninatriadiimcikiipftioeht^/tor 
Vol. VI. No. 3. 46 
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in dte worlu Ite weiliciofil poweni are Umaalladed to ; «ift 
tho qoiMtity of twenty ortburtgr gmina it ia a good catbaitic/ 
It dm nokaivear thai tbe antbor hm made any trials wiUi 
thiB planfcf 

^9i pitqpertMfr* of this pUat socceeda immediAtdr to the Iwtaiiioiil 
hi^ry. Itt chemic^i^anAljMs U wtotiog. ^ GUletua trifofUUt' 
sajrt Dr. Bartau* ' bas justly obtaiued a plac« in the pispefuatories 
01 our states, under the head of Enieticks. In many r^pects it has 
been compared to the ofllicinal ipedacuauha.— /t has'peen Md^ni 
the cortex of the root excTosiTelj, b endued with emetick yiitae, 
and the powder of this part has atcordtngi j been nnifbrmtr re- 
eommended for «6e.^il U $aid to possess a tonic power, with ite 
emettck TirtQe, (Barton'^ oolleetions,) andhencehki beenlhoiii^ 
pecnHarlj beneficial im the iatefinieteBt fcrer.* i ime . \mt htUt 
ivUmoe on thie opinieiN and H iaiadeedl oCeettMularT imortnBce. 
The doof is thirty* 9mm of the powder fer^an %Mi<^Mismd 
tiie conntnr people haye^ fioeueotly aaed the ^bot aoj n yaatkwy lj , 
as toho ondar tbeoeooMiijr of coiirtii«to oiodi^alald. This|irovee 
xu)thing but its actiyitj..^ ^^cofoipicM use-'-^il if $aU tbaf the 
Indian phjuck is ofteplgiiven to )iorsea to mend their appetit^aad 
to remove their djspeptic symptoms. Of thia I know aptf"' 



myself) neither have I ever heard the manner in whlcb itii$ i 
ministered to these animals.' p. G9« 

til these quotations a TQ17 fair specimen is qSercd of tbe 
hook under review. Hie remark of Professor Bartdnjt oii a 
quoted opinion of the late Processor Baiton^ we hope hfk V^ 
truth in it, than it discqveji^.of 4c^ferencei. Our quot^ttons 
amount to almost every thin^ said in the book aboi^.^ 
medicinal powers of this species of GUIenia. We have ^wiitA 
them that the publick way judge of their importanqOf ud 
whten we add, tnat they give a fair specimen (^ the wliq^ 
inrorkf we may safely leave it to tlie same puhlick ^.palsifii 
estimate of its TsJue and pi*actical utility* We aaticip^e, how* 
ever^ the few remarks, we intended to make- pn jtjojs ^1- 
ume^ for another species of Gillonia reiqs^ins tif oe^,^<p[tio^9 
gamely the.GiUonia stipulacca. Of this plant, we L^fU'o^'tbi^^ 
from Professor Barton's work, except its t^ptanicat lwt<^» 
and what we leacn of that» is from a tetter, sent tp tbe^^Umr 
by a friend. The department devoted to the < rae<fica) pwiBer* 
fxee' of thi^ species contains the foUowin^phseryationSi*. «W{iat 
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fia^ been saitf by SehoepP, fiatton^ MA ot)Mm» VlM^lmVe qncft- 
€d th^ co^emingthe vlrtQe» tM'floAestiif i^ir»a triftmatA^ 
is^'applibable to the Giltefifa'^tf^atek, fM< reasoiM above 
tjivtn. TM bark iff tie rddt b nB6d ; and tb6 roote Bhmild 
be coUecftd in September, after the tops have died. The 
dose is the same as that of Oillenia trifoliata ; though perhaps 
a Mttall^r quantity mtty answer.' (|v.rd.yrot1i6Bewho have not 
the good fortune to procure a copy of Sdboepf^orthpworics of 
the late Dr, Barton, the reference of Professor Barton will 
be useless. iThose, however, who may procure these wgrks^ 
and are induced tp rely xj/n the opinions they contain concern- 
ing tfie medicinal n^ of the S^irsea triipU^ttu may perhaps 
CQQie to the conclusion, that Professor Barton nas pei-forme^ 
m»i act of sapererogatioii in ad^g th^. Gillenia stipitlacea ia 
-Cbe jkmeiicn materia medica. ^ It nwist «ot be concealpd 
-imweiwr, ihait the species tif C H il em a mder notice has bee^ 
rijMrfMt to possess more irlivv powws than the other plant; 
vfor m^if b«foiigoliie^ ttfttProfessor Barton, who has never 
"made any e^pert^ents with the plant, is Inclhied to thiidL 
^t^at it wil answer In smaller doses than the GUlehla tHfbltata. 
inst as we had cTosed the fore^ing ai^a^sis^ the second 
lart or . numher of Professor Bartends woA came to band* 
Jt appears to di^ibr (rom the first principally in jts platep 
and the names, synonyraes, and references it coigns. 
Precisely the same planner vi observed in treating eacb plant^ 
and tbo author as scrnpulously withholds his own observa- 
tions and Experience concerning them, or as in^nuonsl^ de- 
clares b^ knows nothing of their.uses, as he has done in thQ 
former nnml^er. One of the plants, .Symplocarpus An- 
gustisj^ha, as ihe author ciallsit, is introduced int9 bis book^ 
'without a sin^e medical €^t being told of it, either directly or 
indtrectTy, and we are s^t a loss to conceive on wbat gi*bunds it 
is intitled to a place In the vegeitabK knateria medica. This, 
'liowevcr, is not the only circumstance which has struck us as 
unfortunate in this volume. Another is the great redundancy 
oTttseless references, which ijot only occupy pages, but which 
the author could never seriously have imagi(iod, would ever 
be of the least utility. ' We cannot indeed visit Japan, nor 
even Holland nor (Serniany, to consult authorities for the 
study of our own plants. 

There is one other circumstance, and this is the last wo 
mean to notice, which seems to us peculiarly to be regretted 
in this number. We now refer to the perpetual recurrence of 
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eniMeramd; by. us aa^nlmust craeitial to an autiior #f sock 

matk^ as tku^ we dW not insist on, w inchsle' high dssiitii 

orliterarf ^ttaimtientBl it wtis to be plumed, wtberewia 

110 re^asotf'lo ifhe ebnftMi7» tbat authors on ducivAibje^t^ 

VfoviMi canefbll^ ailroiiA every thing whiph might discover any 

jnco<npef ency' l!o' their task/ and esj^ially the utinecisMrj 

nse of k language/ ofVhich they might be grv^y igtuirant 

/ l^i*ofcssor'Bartaq]|ioweyep has fic^dlessly thm^n hima^finlp 

j 'thetoa8ofiJi.e,t«.aitin|aJD^u^ nV(fir 

' met with any QoeWno )m extricaM hioMelf v^vf^ immliif^ 

This secon^iwirt of tps warjk joaf tiiej^afoiy b«luiftiii^^i0tA^ 

Kisbed from tb^firs^ by it» gireatei^ ^j^.MAorairaqtteiitrbk 
ions of ritossioal purity > Jmnunangr^^tdberawe lismse^ 
lected the following* as proofe'^ what has tkow been smrM^ 
^pedales/ for ]7oto| ^petiola,* t&n prtiM f f^irfde^' seykrd 
times over for viriii ; < linearis/ for lineartbiif ; ^Mohifilf^ 
for icmnibtis < stigma globosa/ for gkbofumf < s^mi|itil)y8|' 
for $ignimti$; the phrase» ecmHsU^ if tWffaUif inipameL 
* doarAm locoloram sistens*^ and tasty thoA^h nMIdast^' *v(m 
tata Caniidaiid'Ctoorgiam^biiiit.^ '* 

Now these are nut ik-iviei mistakes ; sudi'^srinf^t be ^io 
tkt 9xxa\mt of iirovra of the press. We^wlsh we (^ 
€nd for them sach an apology^ for in a work of such piMfts- 
Btonsy soch siaoy so decorated tad so coisfly, Burope may ^ 
fokT a specimen -of oar litersfture as wdfr as oar scieiiee,; ftnd ti 
this view we cannpt bivt regard sach abases of lahj^aj^even 
of a dead 6ne» a^ a serious dUgmoe to theeoontrf • These «ro 
not the erroors of a hasty iximpositioav "Which <ifti|ht 1^ 
venial if found In company with some mai^csf el^hoe, er 
evm wflh oerraction^ They are a fairfcpecimeh of Ae iMidle, 
aad^ieoover in tikeir writera r&dieat Ignoranoe, aol oAl^ i^fti 
construction of sentences, of tstnliplo' syntit, bat of tho'inosi: 
simple and familiar govemmentsy and even of the deciensions 
of nouns. We think we can hSardly be abused of iiaptftiiv 
blc severity in these remarks. An author nmy feSl to odmce 
our science, and with impunity, nay the attetn]^ tfiijr>e con- 
sidered honourable } but we can find no apolo|;y ^or. bimft jAop 
from gross ignorance, inflictis a deep woun4 W pur HUinrj 
reputation. . ^ 

But it is fim^ to say sorne^hing of the.othcff vrvk which ve 
have placed at the head of this article^ 
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^ ^UMiT ibftlM^ of AMferku UlAdkl BMaftyMt is my i»l^. 
.tioB to offer to tha'poblick a setiel of coMvNrt ok^ritviiigB of thoee 
aalave slaotp^ which poiseM f roportte deBorvsig the* «fletitioci of 
ipodjod jiractitioMrs^ Tbe pbm wall like«iie4oofaHlo v^^elaUoa 
of. particular utiUtj in diet and tbf arts i alio poiaoaona iilants 
which must bo knowot that th6jjpiaj))e.ajmd«d. in laaluA^e} the ao^ 
lectian, I hayQendeaToured to be pijded ibjr ppi^tiye eyideace of 
important qualities, and not hj tbe insufficient testimony of pop- 
i|lar report ifn treating of each! plant, its botanical history will 
be given ; the result of sucb chemical examinations as I have been 
'able i6 make; of its constituent partd, and lastly its medical his- 
tcify. Tfe botanical account will bo found more diffuse than is 
nobcaaaryfor exdusite botanito. The cbemtcar inquiries are 
laade chMly with a view to pharmaceutical preparations of each 
alaat*. or .to iatirestiasr prindplea if may contain, lis medica! 
mtovy wiU«oa(aiii^BU!» fiKt% velativO'to iijA operation on the 4iu^ 
fOMifgRatanay aa atejkaowaloaio from my own obaorvation. or tho 

S 'donee fd thoae^ who are qoaiifiad lo wrm correct opiaiona on 
tsut)^t\ >¥• 
"I 

,,5^e offer no ^f^ok^ for this quotatioa trom Frofossoif 
Bic^lc^w's work* It oontaaaa aaiviplo expreasion oftkeaa- 
thorns intentions. It is our duly to exanaine bow far tho y aiie 
real J;fed ia tbo work . lUHlar review* This vAlome ^^cM^bains 
ten.platea, aad a handred and ten pageo oftlettor |Nms; We 
shoald fiar exceed reasonable linutof wor& we to andactake 
an accurate analysis of ^very . page« W<e mean to oabibtt e 
concise view of what tbe authw kimaelf has done^ and state 
the evidence wkicb is furnished ob authority^ 

Datura SlrmMraum'-^Thorn ^pfle^ A botanical deserip* 
tUm of Stramonium, containing an account of its habits^ and) 
characters, its familiar, and scientifick denominationB, with 
its ttme of flowering Jcc. is fiM distinctly given by die aa^ 
tI|or. Dr. Bigelow considers it probable, that thiisi vanety- 
of J^atofa is tbe J>, tatula of Liauseas.. . 

' f The distii^aishing marks laM doi^a between the two pbmta are ^ 
not sufficient to make them distinct speeiea* I have cidti voted theaa 
both toother .and ^vatched them throughout their growth, without > 
^ being ante to detect any difference except in colour. Their sensi- 
ble and mfedicdl properties are the same. Sir James Edward . 
SmKh has lately informed me, that on consulting the herbarium of 
Linnieus, the original soecimens of D. Stramonium and tatula did 
not appear to be more than varieties of the same plant.' ' p. SO. 
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The setttfible and meaiciml properties of the gt w f i roikiftik are 
next stated, its effects pointed on^ when iised in excMlv^ 
doses, and the means of counteracting its fatal eifbcb. /On 
the authority of Baron StorciL of Yienaa ; . of M^rraj*a Ajf- 
paratus Medtcaninuai $ oi Dr. Cullea ; of Br, ^FighGrp pmi* 
dent of the MasHacliUsetta Medicfd Socie^j aivd of J)r« Afb)iw> 
of Maryland^ tlie Stramomun^ is iy)coreaieiid«d as ii^'powerfiil 
^ticle of medioine, and tlM di8eafl»iiiepitjmiad,.iA*wliich*it 
has been found beneficial. ^In a case of llc^^lovBeia of 
long standing I found the extract, taken in as large doses as 
Hm fltooMch wmMbmt, to aftinlitQcMeil. relief.' Itahmild 
be taken in iarga doses, and tllB «yatem Imptfo^i 
under its influenoe.' p.Sdb . i .'• • 

The smokuig of SiraMoiriiini Kas bee* ^ibrbngly*< 
mended by wrHera \» Einrarpe w» a* efloaclg^f MHoti^e in 
asthma and mne «lher affbcttom ^f ithe'liwigSi' Di^Brae, H 
appears, who has written on this disease, did not find the 
good eflbcts flrom its use that others hflid abbenred. 

< Celirio it is,^ femai^ES PrMftssot* Mgeio^, < €bkt in this cotiHity 
ihc Ihdrn apple id employed #t«h 'rertft^aiteht Access' by wHShh- 
matick patients, and it would not be 'cfnBbattto^ dedicate 'S d)>Ma 
Individuals in Boston and it#iridnitf, who ai^ in Vbe halitt bfiefir^ 
plojinjg it Wfth unfailiUg relief in th^ nafoi^rtAii'orthltdistreMiii^ 
complatnt Tb6 csses^ which it is ntted to rdiete, are those m 
pore J]piMrety[] spssmodip Mtbma,in wbieh ft doubtless acts by its 
sedative and antispasnimiiG effects. Fn ^se depending upon ef- 
fusion of serum in the lungs, or -upon the pn^nce ofei^iiff^ 
causes in the first passages, or elsewhere, requiring to be removed ; 
it must not be expeeted tbalt remodies of t))is dasscao aibrd bene- 
fit. In several cases of plethoric and intemjierate peopi%.'I have 
found it fait altogether, and venesection aflerwants to give speedy 
reKet/ pp.1S4>^. 



Tlie part of the {datit^to be used for stnokieg 19 next 1 
f toned. The interna! use of this medicine oti the aottiM^ ef 
Dr. Marcct of London, and of Professor Chapman of'PMIa^ 
delpliia, and the atItho^^s own bbsenations of its benefit^ 
use as an external remedy, are particulariy mentioned*" "The 
results of the author's chemical examination of Stramoniiun, 
more particularly with a view of ascertaining the correcfaoieas 
jof one detailed in a valuable diss-ortationof Br.'S, Qooiier^ 
are as follows. 
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<The «9|ne i^enltemam JDNr. Cot^r,,«tatefl/. sajt Or. Bige- 

bwy < that upon eTajporfitiog the iQfi|$»oa of StnuAODium, be observ- 
ed a large i^umber oi minute crjstals, rememblins particles of nitre* 
Thinking it posaitde that these might be something analogous to 
the ctystaisy said to be obtained bj Derosoe from opium, and by 
him denominated tiie narcotic principle, I repeated the experiment 
by earefully evaporating separate decoctibns of fhe green and dried 
teavea. yo crystats howe^verwere diswrerabte at any stage of 
the process, etttiev to the ttfucki or to.theeye^assbted by a strong 



The forDnubs fdr vlftkiiif} the variaw pMinratmis c^ tbia 
article uMiJi* in^mtdioiiie. and thoiff imm^ a<0 dfexl disttnctlj 
detailed. Botanical and medical nferenCeSt togetber with a 
dnoriptiOD ofiMie plate, dosetiie^rtide' Diattm Stramoiiiiiin. 

Of the £apaliirium Perfoliiitini^^ or 'Niam^ worU the 
MStflant In order in this work, tihe avthor eheerves, 

< Every part ef the Bwpatoiiani baa an iotensely bitter taate, 
eombinea with a flavour peculiar to the plant, but without astrin- 
gency or acrimony. Tlie leaves^ and flowers abound in a bitter 
eiitractive matter in which the important qualities of the plant 
aeem to reside. I find this principle to be alike soluble in water 
and alcohol, imparting its sensible.qualities to both, and neither so- 
lution being rendered turbid, at Imt for some time, by the addi- 
tion of the other solvent. It forms copious precipitates with many 
of the metallic saltSf raeh aa muriate of tin, nitrate of mercury, 
Bitrateof ail very 4uid4uaet»te of ieaiL* For the remainder of tbe 
aoalysia, see the work, pp. 35,36. 

Thenaedicioal^it^rtieBef tkiaidantarethoaeiof atoiuc 
atimalaiit* 

< I have,* says the author, < prescribed an infSisiaa of the Eapa« 
toriom in various instances to patients ki the low stages of fever, 
whtt« it baa appeared iaatramental in supporting the stren^ and 
prottotiiigia moisture of the skini withont^iaterially increaaii^g the 
oeat'of the body. I have also found the cold infusion ordecqc- 
tion a serviceable tonic in loss of appetite and other symptoms of 
dj^spepsia^ aa well as in general deodity of the system, p. Sr. 

The doses and proportions of this plant, and varipua refer- 
ences, with an explanation of the plate, close the article. 
* Phytolacca Decandra^^Pokem It appears that M. Bracon- 
not has detailed a memoir on the chemical properties of thi^ 
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dU- AmMk MdiM JMMgfv [Hiitk, 

ix^aesmgtteMioi iteimterhi llMdicai.iQ^f0mtgrMc 
ond TQiilmtV the Annoles de Ohimieb AoanAlabftractir 
this memoir ibihms tlw anidysis of 4be Pb jtolacca^ tf PM. 
fessor Bigelow. Thojuithor tea repeated the eKperbneiAi gf 
M. Brbnonngt^ and addsd others. TUa TakaUe p«r(M of 
the work does not admtt of m abatractt iliid Wf caaiiollfHiUish 
the whole* Itdeaiprreayhttwever^ tbacftfefidattentiotiitf Uit 
reader. '• . 

< In its medicinal properties*.' says Dr. Bi^oWf > i\e root of 
the Phytolacca decandta approaches nearer W tpt^6<ifehKa t|uin 
any American resetable,^! hatci hMierfo enthrtaed. 'Vi^ *mn- 
dant experience, the resoH of Yxuiny trUIs^mad^ ia IM^Mfi^^' 
tice, I am s^tt^ed that, when properly prepared, Hbi^^ 
same dose^ and with the same certainty, as the SofttfiiiAmetim 
emetic. Ten grains of the powder will riirtly remi&h ifti i^*&ttiii- . 
ach, and twenty or thirty produce a powerful operaGba, by;i»n^i 
and generally by catharsis.* p. 46. . * ! ' 

Its pocnlfairities, its adrantages and disadvaiitigeg arefieil 
pointed out. A letter fhim Dr. Pi^er tb tbe'aiRibdfwaiflliie ' 
results of experiments in nearly thir^ ca^i nimb7''I)r. 
Hay ward, and others fh^tn an Inaugural Disseir^V^fJblfDf'* 
Shultz, add strong support to whatProfessoi^Bi^T6^.8a7|pi)f 
its valuable emetick effects. As an ointment i|i45' 1!liyibWc<i, 
has been used in Psora by Dr. Hay ward with marked sucoq^^' 
even where sulphnr had failed. ^ A case of tinea capitis df 
twebe yeam' standing,, whicb bad im^e4fVarioii||JMi|^.t«{ 
treatment, was al^o joured by this apidicati^nii.' fi« ||qfi'iW^n^« 
for to the sixth volume of. the Mw En^md^ J^aiQ9JL.ji^ 
for. the details-eontained in Dr. Haj^ward'a valiiaUepagfri{ 

Mitm Tnpf^Unm-''Jfragm SooU The TWt ,pf:jtl||p#piP' 
lar vegetable is poaii^sse^ of an acrid prtndplQf .an4i?Ca'j9)rge 
quantity of a very pure white faecula, resembllng-lhelMi^ 
arrow 'ro»>t or starch* To ascertain in whal^.its sH^^JpiiirPtT 
pl^.reside^^ Or. Bigelow has institqt^ ^^ g^^ .^^f^^l^jM 
experiments, the details of which will b^.f^uadin bi^wgrj^v 
The following contaiiis. their results., .. ,.iu*,h i .>i •.'• 

*Fram the above experiments, which drcum^taiict^^ iirf Wti)et- 
ralt me to pursue, it appears that the acrimony ofth^^AMih t^lAtfs 
in a principle having f^oftflildty for mltiftf^ detfMI^^'trf'oni'Kfiitig 
hi^ly volatfk,^atid)ln a litate of ets, imflaftfrmiiikij. -THe^o^dtfrti 
of its'eMjblMiiiti^, a* M«U.aa ita olhsr affiMftw, tWfsiiiia'io'iftvei' 
tigated.' p. 57. .. .r in •:f.ji»'»M'...fi i •" 
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tabM. Tteacrid^iNfiMiUeiifllm'^teimsMira^ 

tivtf^sftManmr / II tBif biltGotaetni^MqRtUiiRblailHrticIe j 

IB the diet of the sick, . j >t. i t 

whfcfc IB tee norti^em parts ef <W cowiiieqt are covered w^ » . 
per^tual shade of ^sip. cedarf and pioe^ fMce' J^Be faYiPi^rtt^ haij^qb ,, 
of tijU. elegant little cver«eii» tl^e coldest gitiiations. ;$eein tq fa- " 
▼oar its ffr4iw% fthf) it j&ofiabea .'alike ui.t^'e Jnowaea.af Ckpada ^ 
an^ of Siberia* On oar bluest mDunlaia.topt^it plants itsi&lf in littfcs * 
bq^s auf( ,iyaterj.defta;gf rock89.AjQd perfectB its friictificatioQ i^ ^ 
the short summer allowed it in thope attiiktlrms* I have gathered . 
it upon the summit of the Ascutuej in Vermont, anid on the Alpine * 
r ^ f H»i afe lh»MBiiMwit nliiB §> ■ tt.iahtaBitha^iil eeal|N»i]r vitib 
tlmiPkiHl^iMia nnd A»iei9/tf:baplaii4f.iiiieiUiM9 Menxiesiatthe 

it 4m^i ^ Jink, of lf)fai|icai oonofxipn h^w«aa the.tvM.c(|fiti- 
iifn%;..!WKen. 191 sitnat^op^^^^ ^V^^ w^ seem trausported to the . 
fngid ionef4n!^.to be present at the point -«rhere the hemispheres . 
approach' eij^h other^ as if to intercha/^ tiieir p^odticti()ns«^ PP* ' 

60, 6i, .• . ' 

^OrtlUrfMilC^ i;#ttdi intkrtt^ ffs #d mtfeh'lli Hb 4«Mitiptibit ' 
hx the &uthdr^ kjiiTM irhich % bcbnlJiAit teM atfcMMe ^Iltef4ir ' 
giWnV^«i^ AWtl^W^ikrtVHhih^^HiBlM^ «hd cftefnied • 
propiMBeia. ^^kt' P(M ^f Hfnft pllitit' is' "h puM fnMHito' bttlfe^ 
acaM^^ihcMifleAtrf My other W^^ 'ViriliMlthlUbii^it'OOrti* 
mttii1lE;blJb^ti<^dMd6A'«ieMtbretfuMfyto''W«ter. ^t^^nwHUu'^ 
B^itt'with ^NMeh ft fikMnbound^tosi'Mtler €Xtfumir^^U»t»0 ;' 
sQhiVMldtHlh wa«et*'ati<lalc«>h6K* p.6d. Fbr'fhei^nmimleroiP'* 
ti^atiUy^tii, kndfo!^ le^iiiteaMiiitf bsiss, the! reMk akhttm 1 
tii^^'otM «bs«»?tttimiS) tftgMiel' Wifl^ itfll pkivMKMtlcd- > 
preparatioiis, we refer onr i^e«d^t*i^ tk^ thtf '#Girk itB^ifi " ' • 

.jtrhfi^ Vv^ VmT-B6ar Jfenr^.^ ^STepass over this pbwift 
mtbouA ^ p^icular notice. The j^ame inode of in vesfigaiiipn* 
beveTen it.sfaioidd be remarked, ihas been pmsued bj the au- 
thor wittv this plmtrwhibh-giaveinied hiBiln'>bNitm«tiae4aa 
ihe^afftietesalfeeady iMlioed* and we regret wa eaftMl/gtoa tt 
more particular attention. 

ToLVLNotS. 47 
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The fl^tiNith plate^ exhibits a portrait of the aamgmnana 
CbiiaiiMm, comtDonly called Blood Boot, This plate appars 
te US to be an accarate likeness of the object it is designed 
to represent In the shape and number ofits petals it agrees 
^th nature. Its ftn^ i^hite flowerst in the language of the 
author; proceed* from the bosom of a young, convoliited leafl 
The colour of the root .Is after nature, and the dianner in 
tvfdrh the new plants are giren oflTis rery distinctly exhibited. 
The flower and leaf are shown contained in their appropri- 
ate sheath. Fottowing the bntamod description (if ^is nne 
plant, is a chemical analysis cif its foot by the author. We 
can only give the results. . 

<T1ie experimantB lAade on this substancei gare eTidence of flie 
fbllowiBg constituent principles, vit, 
1'. A pecutlar resin. 
8. A Intter principle. > 
S» Aa acrid prfnoplak • ' • 

5.?AlibKHiaMrwDQdjpsi!tieo.^< ... i. 

^ The<niedieAL(we have beftire ^Ten ^ear pmbiMce t# aiaii* 

cuuUJ nco|ierties s£ die^iv;uinacui:#re ^tvse of aa aerM aaivo^ 

ick. When taken in a iiMV ^'^^ ^ irrita^ the iJMifiesM Jeavu^; 

an iaipre^sioB in the throat for a consideifdble tinie aftac.itlapwai- 



lowed, it occasions heai-tbum, naabea, filiutpes^ and freqiieally 
Tertigo and dimipished yision. At leogth, it vomits, but in wis 
operation it is less certain than other emetics in coannonose. 
The above eSects are produced by a dose of from d|jlt to twtetf 
gtnins of the fresh powdered root* - - 

' Hie antboiWes tot Hie'iMlei^al usoi ofthis pliift are 
Professor Nathan Bmittr^ beftvv meHtiODed, Prafbasb^'fveb of 
New Haven; fin a lettoi* to the atfthor,) and tl|e late Dn 
James Macbride of Charleston^ also contained in a tetter to 
the author. 

' The eigtith pMe^ 19 the €kraniBm Mumahm. TbrVbe 
ottthor^s itnalyiRes whieh are pHncipally A^ricted to the tta^ 
mlnation of its astringent qualities, and the resuKs of his ex- 
perience with the plant In diseases, we are obRged to Teli)i> to 
the work* 

Plate IX. Triasttum FttfoKahm^Feoer BooL The' ]JIate 
to this article agrees with nature, with the descripGon in the 
hook, and with the authorities referred to. Thesfaftpe and 
sizeof the leaf, its elaborate finish, the coloor of theflo^etSy tad 
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berries or fraity sirike us as being peculifirly correct * The 
fruitf' observes Dr« Bigelow, <is an. oval berry of a deep 
orange coloiuv hairya sooiewbat three 9Mie4^ crowned with 
the calyx^ cotibuiii^g three ceUa and ^ree hard, bony 
furrowed 8eed9> from which the name., of the g^nus is taken/ 
(p. 92,) To this descriptipn the follQwjingi^iteis add(d;«-^ 
OPursh observes tl^at the flowers, and berries a^re purpU, In 
all the specimens I have examinedt Which have not been few 
in nunlibrt the fruit was of a bright orange colour. If Pursh 
baa seen aplant.wUb purple berneSf it Is probably a different 
species from the true plant of Linnai^is and Oiilei^ius, which 
hadyhicftts bUaceniesJ The late Professor Barton and Dr. 
John Randall are re&rned to. as aqthft^rUi^a for the medici- 
nal uses and effects of the Triosteum, j)r« Randall's inte- 
resting dissertationy read before the Limuean Society of £iew 
England, contains the details of about thirty oases in which 
be used this article. The inftrences are foetterally stated, to- 
gether with an abstract of his experimente, made with a view 
to discover in which of > its constituents iU active powers re- 
side. Dr. Bigeiow^s'own ekperieitde^ though not very ex- 
tensive with ihii arttcle, bas been suffleleirt to satisfy him, 
tiiat tt possesses valuable nhedlctniU virtues. 

The tenth and last plate in this volume is the Jffm Vemix 
— PotMrn Sumach, ,or liogwood. 

The objects of the author in iritrodi^cing this article into 
bis work* appear to be to point out its poisonous properties^ 
the means of remedying themi and the economical uses of 
whicb its juice is susceptible. These objects are certainly 
vesyjnterestingf'aiid thegr aiH^pui^ufAinia manner to reader 
tbem bigjily usefult The autbi^ submitted the juice of tha. 
Rhi|s .Yeruix ^i chemic;al,examiBation» and Ids eipmmeat». 
are carefully detailed. 

In closing our analysis of Professor Bigelow's workf we- 
deem it our du^toiwmark that the iatentionsof the ^utber, 
as detailed^ in the^otatipn from Us pi*e[&ice, are never loiifc 
sigbt qf in thi^ proseoution of his labours. We baive ac<»pm^ 
panied hin^and witb pleasure, thropigh details of rbepipal 
experimentSf and of medical inv^igations. His botanical 
desqriptiovs havenotfatiguedf for they have satisfied us^ We 
have peen the author iif every page of Us book» apd have not 
been lesa. fi^trftedt.when. he hasapok«l^ in bis own.person^. 
tban wben. Jt^e ha# u^ the language of. another^ ^a baa pesw. 
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!«Bitorakl^Iii« hiMt9imj^ Midi to be wUnelMiivtMi 
idatiotm^taA wm%mg llie bnt McomnieiNlttHowtoftte 
avtidits tiwted n Us i»itii&« arb thA free 4^d»hfiem M 
Mb owh'. myiqptc. We have no Imltatioii in enjring 
ekfUciayy Ihat the iimriL jeik nndysed fans ndvmaMiP<to 
eeienseBle Hihkk it hae^ heeii Amitod^ and that >«re leak tiiu 
Mrd with eataaBlRiait fiir the remalnfaig velaaMa Wb 
Inne netmtteaipiod- 4 oompariflan ^ Aeee worka tvWdi ive 
have bean navievugy^eiUheir aa it rdaitastio ttieir li a to i ^ w 
iheiraihev coofeealav JieUker dawn meantdlaatMlBMcli 
n eafnpadsan ntiw^: Our TiemrB have been dMbicdy aHaMt^ 
andwetrartadhDivdW.: Bythe^beraliif ori)iielatfe«Nthaaii 
"PMiita «re thair ami eeeiaweni* We bate ftmUhMUM ttai 
tnrfala ef .kidafiandant criiicnainr-^'ive yMd thm to oor aMl« 

in the summer of I8i6« Bjf ^Ae autAor (jf Ja&» ^tfifan^ Bromr 

. TBQBiBB'MtllMV ceaiprise ' oceaaioM nk^Sbchcififf^Vh'^tiSti 
and otber things* The plan is to make an ^xcursicfiif'tiito 
¥lr{pma and defray the esrpen^ea by writing li beMt bbbttt 
^h8t6rei> 'toe 'regular bttih tra^elfei'/ a^ 6« MyiesbtiMdf, 
Impp^na to aee or think of^ during his tout* $ til^IcK fMn ba 
aaeoulee with great fidelity ^ insomuch that his reaAMra woiM 
not hate be^ diMeftiafied, had he even inntfted iMtk pta(^!^ 
mkni ht baa aoeoniplififbedr He announees bf nMlf In tha'tlte 
fk^ aa the nothM* ef-John Ball and Brother Johafhbn^ tif6 
vorka of 'aome celebrity in their time ; and iHfhtiates ia bll 
nattoibat he has a jocnlar way trilh himself) and ntidntlBna 
throa^boat'llieji»miey>theair and preteatibn of belilj^ V^fary 
clever, queer fdiow. He finds great cause of merriefteMt'm 
thethearieaalieat the original peopling of thfs <N>nthH^ itnd 
aerato to batesbafcen hla sides moc^h over geo1oek^'ll|^i^^ 
Sfo has dndaobtedly read Toobe^s Panthem^ amVlritte^rMlB 
cf Leioprieea^ €biiia)eal Dictionary, for be a^ks^milidlrly 
of ^daddy Naptone*— ^nakea an elc^nt allndbn^to yhn^ifn» 
whom be rails a < tondem gentleman of ancievrt tiiMs^^-Vhtrtv 
diioto tb^ aldlepa ^T the said Phaeton, wbn ; w<»l^fAiff; li^gbt 
aknderluMkat^heW be bound, and were changed into poplam 
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ttog» wmtifinq ^ Om liunwr' w toriag « kqit a gitipww 
aohcMil al^Sinyima.;' ali wbioh vetftke^td be tKjgU tMaMnmi^ 
aMUMigtaUa*. TlMre arojoiso <M^rai«geiiiMBpos8 and 
i^MVglMy MlUofk iwatlerod tiirotgh tinmrlettordf for httiUiipet 
f thefV^ on tte min fj«igUM»daBiiuiAloncii int»dia8pitM 
feifer,' MitkKD.Dntehinaii of IVier'tf CMO^maiuB the wdit-of 
aioiiSitoiy, «Ueiii«49uMkM tiii»i bast iidiiadteilili back/ 
wd JBH^flHWof ItoiatM adrl^aU^diMieipiitfaoMiiio waggish^ 
iaiipitftbte «aiumr# ' .MmiliBio kigbfer laaitani ave not fo^ 
gi^kem ;the.€9iian4bat can and caanal peadacea. dMaian ct 
tba Uated fttataaata disotfttadr^litenMraw rariaval andee 
tbaihiM diflaionaitf iNialKry, pR»y and c^^ 
aMtetiw agnBtemtisianalyflad-i^ ain^e coHbaibelwcMi a dag 
aad a.pJ8 ia dn^oribecU firom which Ib^ iattaroomeaoff aape^ 
riour» aad takes the < enemy's artillery/ vktelicett < a hollow 
bone'— and wholesome animadverslona are made upon short 
sleeves and petticpats^ bankers and paper roon^, the mathe- 
liiaticks and t^e abbminabk practice of xvaltzlng. The mtH- 
ter seti bis fiice redoubtably agaiaat all imitation^ and in his 
resolute deterininationtd bedrig^^, he sometimes goes near 
to illustrate one of his. own remarks^ <that every avenue to 
nstioiifl} origipalii^ is ao completdy oboaked up by preceding 
writerst that there ia now no way of being original except by 
bQi^g absurd*' pu 47. voL K It ia a lamentable tlang for 
those authors who are under the nocesaity of supplying Ihe 
publjck )vitb origiaalityf that their predmxMors baveaKhaaet 
ed the.stocjt* and we think it would beao merer than reaaom- 
able in the pabUek.to.escaae them from making books, eape- 
iciaUy as it seems that eveiy th^ng baa bean already said .and 
often repeated. When the puUick fdifdl have the jastice «a 
grant this indulgence, it wUl probably ceale to hearthe emn«^ 
pbunts of authors who are^iow subjected to tbo hflrd raqaisih 
tion of being original at the expense of making themsdivea vt^ 
diculo^s, . 

It seems that the autt^or of John Bull &c« is a JVbrlA^nur^ who 
^^ floundered' into Virginia < witha paokaCprqjudicesas large 
as a peddlar's/ and expected the flra ceremony an biaentes- 
ing , tiie state would be to gouge Mm aad .utrangie him- with 
mintjulap whether he would or no^ bat to his ^eat aurprioe 
he found himaetf permitted telook attbecountry aad the peo- 
ple with bothhiB eyes* and take an little of ndnt julapaahe 
pleaaed. On the whole he found the Ylrginiane,r thongh a 
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UMer Aifteciht from the people to whom lie had been Aqoos- 
toned, not much better or worse. Now we pi*e$ame thai 
many Northern perdons have arrived at the same notion with- 
out ever Jlmrndfri^g , into Virginia. Self-love^ vani^ a^ 
pride, lead most men to think well of their owii baulja town^ 
state and counti^, and the prejudice is as salutary as it is nat- 
ural. This pr4)MdiiQe Aecesaariiy brings with it a^proportton- 
aji)Ie jealauay or injustice towards others. The advatitagas 
arof that it gives indiviUnala and a eowmuniiy a chavteter^to 
support, and eaciks iatham a<spii!it of rivaMiip. and emula- 
tion, and makes thorn, vtigilaiittio watoh over tbeiv rq^Us twd 
^dioiyb&4heirdai«a«poii eadi other^ This sentfrneal ek^ 
istst ao doubt, in a^ greater or less d^ree in every stele,' aM- 
soflMiimea it is' wrought up into a Httfe excess hi times <tf 
potttical elccitenjMiht ; hot it is not, we think, in general alarln- 
iagly violent in any part of the United States ; at least ^e 
do not hear any persons of our acquaintance speak of tiie Tir- 
glniaiis, at present* with any great signs of anln^osity. , 

The loUowing is a more pleasing picture of alayery taaujis 
commonly drawn, and is probably quite adjust as that with 
which we. are more frecpieiidyiprBsentfid^ . t r ^' 

< The plantati6n is large $ eontainingi I believe, Wweenoifle^ 
and ten ttibusand acres ; and several hundred negroes are attaclieolr 
to it. Some of the females are employed in takius care of me 
children, or in household occujMitions; others. in the iiefda f wl(U<^ 
the old ones enjoy a sort of otiam cum dignitate,at tHetrquartenu 
These qtiarters consist of log cabins, disposed in two rows on ei^in^ 
side a wide avenue, wid) each a little garden, in which they im||» 
vegetables. ' Whitewashed and clean, they exhibited an appeaiaace 
ofcomfortfwhichyinsome measure, served to reconcile me to bond- 
age* At th^ door of one of thest^ as, ive walkL^ thif. way mpit 
evening, iKood a little old negro^ with his body bf^nt in a.^nnie 
and hts head as white as snow, leaning on what an Inst^manwoatd 
call a shillalah. He was the ^triarcn of the tribe $ aod eidbtfed 
in his old age a life of perfect ease. Ton might htt^ fnih li&n 
hiif a mile i aid he seemed to possess a full portiofr^'lStttfviii^'' 
fleeting gayety, whicli, happily fer his raoe, so'geaetaUy^fella'tA^*^ 
their portion, and perhaps makes them some amendifor Ae laerof ' 
freedoQW Relying oa their master for the supply of all theirwaUta^ 
they are.in a sort of state of Qhildhood,— equaUy esempt with chil« 
dreut from all the cares of prpviding suppwirt itad'^absiBtei^fa,:foa ■ 
their offspring This okl man is .of an unluMMvn.age p his Mrtii 
bein^ bejond history or tradition ^ and having oof^ been in the 
service of Lord Dunmere, he looks down with a dignified contempt 
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•n (he plebeiao slaves around him. The ffreatMturivtoMit (a th|} 
world, is one of these fellows who has betongfi^ tf ftgrfftiWillfm 
I o[iean with the exception of his master,' pp. ^S— 25. y .,^ 

He gives a pleasing representation of l^^cji^ond, and^.it^, 
IbniAer iBhabitant9. ■.....,' 

•It is beautifolly sitnalled, just on the Hne of 'division between 
the region of sea-sand, and of river alTovions, and at the foot ot 
James River rapids. Abeve, the river foams and rtxirs among the 
rocks $ below, it winds gently ond qoietW through a iiweet Idnd- 
soa^ of meaidows, and golden harvest fields^ * K i^ one^, and 
un^ lately^ inhabited priocipattj b^ a race of . aest aadtot M4t 
respectable plantersi having estates in the ewmtpy, whorcbese' it' 
for their ipesidence for the sake of social enfoyinent, Vmj^ Itmsd 
a society, which, I am sorry to say, ia now sekb^ato be mitt with 
in any of our cities ; I mean^ a society .of people, not e;icl^iyBljr 
monopolized by moDe;f-tnaking pursuits, but of liberal edqcatfo^^ 
liberal habits of thinking and actinff, and possessing botli leisurp 
and inclination to cultivate those feelings, and pursue those ob- 
jeets, which exalt our nature, rather than increase our fortune.' 
pp. 50,51. . , 

< In fact, no youn^ man, now*a«days, at least ih oui^ conAn^rcial 
places, thinks of sitting down quietly in the enjoyment of wealth, 
and the cultivation of those elegant pursuits wnich adorn our na» 
tore, and exalt a country. ^ Sometimes, indeed, he becomes what^ 
is called a gentleman^ that is to say, he abandons every^ useful or , 
honourriile pursuit, and either lounges away a contemptible eaia^o' 
ehce in doing nothing, or in doing what he ought not to have ds^xmi 
But the most common fate of young men,iu our part of .tbe.W(>rMa 
who inherit great fortunes is, to set about mabipg tt^em j^r^ier« . 
pp. 59|53. 

The writer gives a dissertation of son^eleqgth.updn, the 
Biib^ect ot colleges and systems of educatioiit in whicb be . 
niaintains tliat we devote too niuich time to the matbematicka 
aiid too little to polite learning It has nat beea our fortune t 
to meet with nobany of our countrymen who are overburthenid - 
mth matbematical acience^ nor do we think skill in algebra ' 
nteemmfy makes a man stupid orpro^es him .t<» be m* Math- ' 
enaftioal studies form a greater part of education !n Prance ' 
than in any- other country, ycft the French are not reputed to 
be duth The fault of our education is not so much that if 
i0 ill directed* as that there is not enough of it. As the quan- 
Isty of our literature increases the quality wiU pi'obably im-. 
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prove ; at present tt is, as' it naturally lAooU be, lite wop 
■MUHiGifitares^ eC tto^oarser kind and a4i$ptod Iq ^mn ih^ 
But we are making Yjory good pragresd toWaii^s Ae^jf^u^ 
lUon.of wjhat is inoi:e ^ich and fine in each* Xf we'con&m 
fo adrance with our present pace^ we shall in diie time ti^rim 
as good cloth as th^ Fi*eQch find as goo4 enfleiy a^ ^Etajg. 
|ish, aqd ^ke aa^a bopks as either^ v '^^^J^ ^^^ i^{P? 
IS taken by oiif* philos^pheirs and oar'wr¥^ni (n essays or iiirp 
pagiM long, to accqwMQi^ tbp fact fha^ oar nWatore^'isiK^ 
malevel wftb. ttmt of Europe. f^y^et usj^i.is f;9Qctif/^e'9iia^ 
m to undertake to show why ^P/^ (^c>^!^,^o^9f.'^^ 
tui^ thdi; owA blarikets, and, we ibihk^thiat^^e (^j^era^ 
ahould set about juakiog a m^ ^^^^l^^^9^^ 
to«iM?da introdttcing theinanufactariag,(»((.blM ~^~ ai_ j 

the sages. of thaAatioB wha should sit <u>wii af)C| 

pud subject of tlieir not n>aking theemand ih^ jjftbse^i^h 
do not. Our literature is n« doubt a very interesQiif^'l^ 
but we do not see any occasion for aU the '9i|^ac|jl^..ai» 
fbandness that so many writers aSect to aispla 
about it Various projects have been propos— .^^^.^ 
4ibputa «^nd reyc^uU^A in tUs particular^ aqjiii|9l^, 
rivals of the Europeans. T6'e author of tl^espj^i^'| 
|two proposals j. one is^ that we sj^ould have i,,iriicQ^<j|jr^ 
^niuaeSf w^ shall think andwrite tikt tb^iii^^y^ 
like the Eogjish. This 14 a very sin^)leJpi^|Gue(;la~' 
the. whule olyect at once* It would, lvowev€ir> we U 
great encoaragoment towards the execution efiOii^^i^ 
tiongfeas siioukl, offer i bounty on all originfld cc^^if^PP v4 
B0vet eombinatiens of ideas, thiit may be iiivenib^ 
ered by any native or naturalized citizen of tbe.tTn^^ 
and impose a. high duty at the same time upon ail im 
nf original ma^er from abroad. The other i ^ 
^ eobstitute the study ^rf'flie belles lettre^ in our cqII 
«f the mathematicks. Tlie students should nol 

perplex their intellects with geometrical demons,. -w .--t.^.t-, 

mine their way with stupid assiduity into the deptlis'oj^li^acc^ 
as they are compelled to do by our present n|f>de -of ,l^f(t|tnr 
tion — ^they should walk at large on the surface c^l^armttis^ 
and sit ih flowery bowers on its heights, where' ti^^. ivaj 
breatlie a pure atmosphere and contemplate agref^^pr^ 
pectl9. We.lmve heard of a great many pro^nti^iis. in^prove- 
ments that mifphf be. made in our systems ofednc^ipny^inor^ 
especially from young gentlemen of the age of eiH^A or twen^ 
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tj years, of wbom we have known some twenty or fUrty, eaeR 
of whom could give a short and easy pffoeess by which greii 
poetey accomplished schdlars &c.'might be prodAceii! as rapMff 
and eafiily ai nails or shot can be maiiufiitctdred : while Vtio&b 
who'ai-e roor^ advanced jn life knd MVe/ stttained smne good 
eminehce in the world, have a'jbWttytiiHftIrm jpitjtMBce oil 
this subject, and' are content wh art' bid and t^ plain^ 
though somewhat tedious way of becdtn)hg ^ tiian of taste^ 
iwnowledge and mental refinement, which is by reading and 
studying night and day Hbe most distihgoished authors in Ut^ 
eratufeand science, both in the ancient and modern languages'. 
Of this we already do something at oar coHeges in youth, and 
by our firesides afterwards ; and erery year adds something 
to the aggregate of intellectual Wealth that drtvlates in the 
community, and it will continue to increase as means, leasure, 
hnd facilities are multipfied, and as the demands of publick 
opinion and t&ste require* We most wait fbr the gradual 

Progress of circumstances* and formation of habits. Many of 
ie itigenibus contrivances that are proposed for the im- 
yroveitoerit of our literature, are'lirtich the saiffe^ Bsi if one 
we^e to atteinpt to promote the growth of a plant, by applying 
A 'in^hanical power to force it upwards. Tfe might as weH 
tbii^i: of converting our manufactories of cotton cloth into 
those of ^ru&sels lace, as of transforming, all at 'once, our 
Vritei*s of reviews and newspi^r essays iitto-fine authons 
And oiur sign painters into first rate artists. As it is, wa 
have nothing to be ashamed of ; we already do many things «• 
well as any other people, and somethings better, and^oarsklH 
is daily increasing. But of all men, iSfose, who are eottiplatn^ 
iiig and proposing new schemes, dor the .least tof help'ns fcrr^ 
ward — as to their schemes they are generally mere trifling, 
and may be ranked with machines for teaching grammar, and 

{'iroposals for communicating a perfect knowledge of a whole 
anguage in six lesions — their complaints are not unfreqncnt* 
!y l^ivolousand the offspring of weakness, and an insensibility 
to our real worth and claims as acommunity ; but if they are 
jiwt; they certainly ouglit, out of respect to omr national fed- 
tng, to be urged with some moderation; as they imply fads 
that are i^omewhat mortifying to our pride. 

As a counterpart to the picture of rfavety which we hai^ 
already quoted, we extract the f<>Dow{ng. ' 

Vol. VI. Xo. 5. 48 
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'■ ^ « TItii Mil '^/lil»' AJiiftig out VerrWty-HindlrtarAlnf d tt^(ydf 
the t^Ad, 1^ ^ncotmte^d thte fottowtn^ gtoap 9 ^st, a Kttiri art, 
idrawit by ^iie hone/iii which ftve or txt hair oaked black ehMrcjH 
were tambied,iihe inM, tx)gether. The cart had 110 eot6rh^|;'HiBd 
thej seemed to have been actually broiled to sleep. Ikfaiad (Iw 
cart viarched Aree htadc 'women, with head, neck^ iind bre^lsti un- 
covered, and without sb^a or stockitigs ; next came three men, 
Ibare-headed, half mtkeu, ai^ chained togethef with an olM^iiin. 
Laiti^f at! came t whitb mati,-Hi white ntftn !>*-on hohiebick,c«^' 
Wing pvsifoUIn hi^belt,' a'Ad who, is we ]^sed hfm; haMthtt \m\ji^- 
luence to lobk u^in the fhe^ without blushing; f ^horid like to hrte 
«een htm hunted by bloodhbonds. At a home wher^ w^sto^pedi 
a little further on, we leai'ned, that he had'bou^the^e mlMrable 
iieinga i& Maryland,' tfnd i^as marching them in this nnaite/to some 
Ofte ofthe more'liDtftherti Btflttefl^' ^ (r. 138, 1S9. ' 

The two different descriptions of men that inhabit yirg^inift 
ftretho^conttusted. - . . . .. ^ ;. 

' ' ' .. *> I . 

^Whatever may be the imaginary, the gfeaier portion of thfireal 
tlenizeofl of Ihis part of ^e counirr are- mefi».ib«ttet^4tet Ger- 
mans $ four square, solid, and deliberatife iSnidiere, a«e%|nt 
-pipe in mouth, or carried a tifk tobacco4)ox. Th^ are'of the |eiiame 
useful el&us of people, who Ynake two do^^n ruody'.blitdei^of dofcr 

Sow wheris never k one grew before—whosavi all thJey make^-Jwork 
rder and harder ,the richerthcy 'grow ; speuk weltof^egoverlmteiit, 
eieept when the taiing-mtm pftys a visit, and^y* their tnfle of as- 
sessment wMi as b&d a grace as any tNbople yoU wili sets i^ i 8tfrh« 
iner^-diy. It is ^n^olar, wl^at a diff'erenc^tiket^'id b«tW^nthtt0 
and^ihe IWkahoe. The latter is a gadhiM^'liijgh-spHited, lofbf, 
Inrsoriof JieiDg^ muchmoreiikeYy to spend moner thmi eui« it, 
and wbo^htfwwver he may consume, is not^eirylikeiy toadd nuidi 
to the froiti of the earth. People are yery apfrto jiidse tf theah 
tellies by a comparison with others, and the Tuckahoe,7eelii%him- 
aelfso greatly superior to his slaves, is inclined tohnldefti^'Mjr 
else equall;^ his inferior, 'fhis sense of ima^narr ailperkki^'li flie 

Sreht of high qualifies, and prevents the posseajlor vWy of^fraift 
Julgtng mean and contemptible propensities. 'Pride, MMjis 
a greatpreserver of human virtue, whichisofteti so Weaklaa'torc- 
tymVe the support of some pfop less pure thanitself« Hene^ith, 
that the pride of-flmily, anffMfie sense of superiori^, wfteaorop* 
arly directed, are the parents of high heroic duMraetterteticff, Just as 
ivheA imprdpeHy directed they are used ai Ifcei^eegfor every spa- 
des of debauchery, and iustifidaMons ftr every breatSi of mi»f«lttT 
awi^^de^orum. To mi^ids properly constituted, the repoiaiion oft 
ft^er is * spar to excellence, a conservator of viktne ; but to pet* 
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ty imetleets, it is a nver^, diploma of fplly «3i4 in^pertincoice. Th« 
lt$t think, because they were hatcbed. ia the.eAgle'fl Qeat, they 
moat, of necesuty, be young eagU^ vrbetber ti)ey tak^ their Ml^ 
.flight in the reg^ooa.of the stars, ok walloi^ ip pvddles with gec^se 
aad swine. 

The Tackahoe of the better sort is a ^Unifc, igeneroqs person, 
who is .much better qualified to clefend his cpuntry in time of war, 
thaa to enrich it in aperiod of i^oe.. He is lil^ a singed cat, 
and .very often takes ^as muck pains to appear, wo^m than he is, as 
SQQk? people amons us do to appear- better, Ip short, the Tucka- 
boe beloios to a ctoss of bein^,. amone whoin, in tiroes of ffreat 
.daog^r^ men the existence^ of aipoopte is atitake, will be Sniid 
the men who will be most Ukelj to .save or sink with their ooun- 
,tnr. Manual Industry seldom produces great inen, and it is net ^ 
often that the beat citizeos make the bnayost soldiers/, pp. 
137—139. 

'..'.'<' . , ■ • - ..*«.! 

The following is one among the many good descriptions^ of 
scenery contained in these letters. 

« I am BOW in the very midst of that great €ongregsti<Mi of hills, 
oprnprUiug all the spursy branches, knote, and peaks,, of the great 
chain which has been called, with a bappgr aptitu4e,'the-baoklN|>ne 
of Ameriiuu FroiQ tba window where I am now, writi<ig,'I' can 
•aeethem runoii^intoearh-other, as when we look our fingers to- 
gethoT) exhibiting an infinitude of vairious outlioes ; semo waving, 
other fising in peaks, and othei-s straight ior manv fuile^ Syorjr 
where they are x^overed.from top to bottom with etery various 
shade of giieen foliage } oxcept that here and there a bare roek^ 
prpmbBtory is seen, crowned at itS: summit with piiMss. Astbs 
clouds pass over, an infinite sueceaaion of light and shadow is pr6« 
duoed, thai occasioi|s a perpetual variety in the oosnbinatiens of 
^nerj. The skies of many of the jridges are, aa intervals, riMicd 
isith forests of pine, the deep folisge of which frii^es the .rotky 
prdectkms from the foot to the summit, abroad at the bottom and 
/ending in apoint. Between these, psojecting ribs, in the de^ 

fleast >^ Beeo a motley host of forest trees, si green, hot all diu 
scent in proportion as they are exposed to the sun, or enveloped In 
tb^ shade* lu some places appear extensive patches of deep red or 
brown, where the trees have been set on fire, either by accident 
or with a view to turn the side of ther hill into pasture. 

< In traversing; this mountain regioii,. one of tne first things that 
struck me was we sotemn, severe ailence^ which prevailed everj 
jwfafMre, and only broken, at distant intervals^ b^ the note of the 
cock <tf the woods ; the chirping of a ground squivrel ; the craA of 
& falling tree f or the long echoes ofthe fowler's gon^ which ren^ 
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^6 IMtif^fm^^Oi^gmUd [M|pMk, 

But if li iAoiild happen th«(: a gwt of ;^aBd eantt> oti,i4tt 
of r^pm Ib indtAimj changed iiito«oe of aiiUinh^flnid Midri 



liig. Bat if \i ^flbould happen th«(: a gaat of ^fmai eantt> oti,i4tt 
siane of r^pm Ib indtAwaj changed into^oa of aiiUinh^.lnid aMdrt 
ling noifitraod moivm* . > >Tha fi)raat iM>fr«fi Ae tnm liitteMnd %. 



limbs crack, in a way that is calculated to alarm the stouust citj 
tairist. You can hear it coming at adiafeanQe^ inaongrliki^Ar-tff 
thunder, and warning tbeiravciler tng^ttntoaoiiia , dear qw^eat 
of the reach of the faliiag tnect.' fp. 15()r-f 1^ . . ,1 

> The SoShming ^portrait i6,'iro thinks nrf \n31iwMn. 

. * < The queer Ktfle Man ^e «led to call ikut Htde ^ke, whaint 
attracted 011^ notice^ rfe«nei)f!bei'vby«iakingM8«|i{Mai«niii^ki^^ 
great paUic walk, 'dressed in a fttHai^t ef ^ite*dMtj,ivid!| 
wiiite hat^ a little white dog, and a little BWitA in ins liand. lets, 
of a sunny day, the little duke would imttiUe dboot with theMj 
air of a man w clear estate, or lean iradnal atree, and-scntirnxft 
iht IttMes as they fMtfe^, <witK' the vnoi^i JMMatfa of a llMoo^h4i«d 
connoisseur. Sometimes he would go to the aKt um t ha th t»mfi 
you-wduld see him lading most luxuriously over a femee JMo^fo- 
^e, il^lvereyas thewiiidows trere-Ojfen'tn Aie^att^miivhe'tciQtt 
iKar the masle and aee the shadow of the horaesr cuati^a-an^Mts 
wall,^without its coating him n fiifthiog. . ^ 

« In thi^ wa)r he lived imlil the Coiporatioti pdlM dnws^i amiU 
wooden building in the yard of what was Irnn like gove i nia aat ^ 
h<HiBe, when the duke. and his iog acani|Mti%d out of itlihetwv 
1^' He had lived here upcm e'Ultle held of radtahee rM ao# 
Ike an4 lua dog were obliged to disaoUe tArtnenlUp, for hia tester 
eould BO longer support fitn. The dog J oeTor Mw again^ battiie 
poor duke gradually ileseendad into the vale of pe<»efty. vUiaieUti 
dimity could not fafst fpre^er^ and be giadudly,>fNsot'to>wid} 
and withered like a stetely Mieri. In £ae.ha waa ebUged te werki 
and that ruined faim^^^ff'Viatui^hAd mfuAeihlmafeBtliafliaMr^^ 
a gentleman is the tapM moPknm^ human natttie^ottief wMch 
you can make nolhfttg cruder heaT«a>-4mt m ^eotlemani»> Ha tet 
larried wild game about to sell ; but Ibis busioaaa not aMweriflft 
he^bfogbt himself abuekand saw,aiid became a iMaabtibtoBae- 
yer; • j|at he eould not gerovetf his old ^>fopensityw^aM^whaaevef 
E'lady passed where he was' at worky theHttie mati Wk* ahfsyi 
ob^^rved totsteplits sMTy lean his knee en tbe'Stitii nf erOod^ am 
gazei «t hei; tiilahowas quite^oat^fisight Tbeay ISm Aaflimy,bff 
aicnfioed- the^opkl for» woman-^fer beeeov lotfl iM «a{i^f- 
venib-^e wes aiwa^ao long about hia work^^' Tke Xiat Iknel 
saw biin he^ae equtapedin the^eenninelivery ef povertyyleanni 
agaipat a tiee^on the JBattory, and admiriiv theJadien^ ppi6^^>8i' 
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▲ wwOl cvdtffQdrviUfligo imsesfer on a Soniayy one. «f tlM 
mo8tdeli($btiiii matga^ tM eaa beoontemplated by « mind 
tiiflt is «Uher pkiasy beneiviileiity w poetkal* Though it hsft 
irften been<>xhil»t6<y still itfe as fresh and new as natnro. 

'"< After riding rixmt a'deftea miles befidre breikfast one Sunday 
ififernlng^ we came to a Titli^e, at the end of which there was a 
little neat stone ehnrch^ almost buried' in- a wood of lofty oaks^^ 
under which there was a green lawn without any underwood. It 
remindtd me of an oM famiiiar scene of eariy dsys» and also of a 
great duty ; and after breakfast we went with our good landlady 
tf^chuith. The pew was close by an qiea window, out of which 
jaii ooald' sea thiiwigh the opening trees a little clear river. Far- 
ther on a broad exnanie of jgreen meadsw— <beyond^at a fiu'-fad- 
iHg iaoantain*-<«nd above it a bright bine sky. What a path for 
a man's tiimigjhta to ascend to heaven I Nothing was heard but tlie, 
ahirpiBg of . birdsy peeping sometimes into the wiodow; orthl» 
camlkioua footsteps of the villagers, creeping up the able, until the 
service commenced. 

.< The hymn was auag first, and heaax with, ^ There is a land of 
ynre deli^V &c* and was sung with that plaintive simplicitjr we 
sometwes notice in the ballad of a country lad, of a summer*^ 
evening. The appearance of fte preacher was as simple as bis 
disoenise; and there isss nothing to mark any peouliaifity, extept 
a,8oatt«di accent, that announced his. pasentage. There was no 
Med 'oChis proclaiming the ben^cenee or power of the Oivintlj^' 
ferthebidmy atr,the glowing sunshiney the rich and pitnteoiis 
fields^ thai lay spread around as far as die'eyecooid reach, tdd 
uf the one; while the lofty moutitaina, visible in every direction^ 
ytoelaimed the oAher. He left the aUributes of tk^ Deity to b^ 
read inhis^lortons woiks,4nid with single patkeS) called on his 
bearers to show their gratitude for his dispensationsy by ihe de^r 
eency, usefulness, and peaoefulnesSf of thitr lives. His precepts 
dbaeunoed no innocent recreation, jmd I was told his example eni* 
eoura^ad no vice or inregularity-^oot even the besetting sin of his 
prefeMiMif pride-and arrogance. He. ended his discourse without 
any theatiiud flourish itf trunpet8>«-withoiit seeking io deiMde tbd 
Savieuir hy placii^'bimaboivaoocratesor any «ther heathen philoso- 
pher I ana I believe without creating in his heareirs any Other 
testing tiian that, ^f a gentle quiet sentiment of devotioa, not so 
h^h/toned) but meie lasting and salutary than mere entimsissnti 
AnOfther hymn was sai^ wd the andience came out of cbureb, 
but waited e« either <side of the Mlh outside the doer^ t» shake 
hatdaand say how d'ye do, as is. the aood^d country clisleni. 

.;« Theresas. nothing c^rtably iAaatiiis# butwhat^may baseen 
in almost any church, and yet it made an impression on me that 
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ITS MttrtJhwti^^MA. [Harck. 

iattiU pl|Miiic.wid tqncbiiig in the T^nmbnmct0 I donH^V^cnr 

how it ii» t>ut Ibere U 9onietaiog in the repode»or the cpoiitrj^jukd 
ptrticul^rlj in ti.elaileuce wl .sha^e .of deep grovesi that is^ aUied 
to refigioa^ eq^utiQOs iff aom^ ii;»9ciutiible tie. Ferbw&iti«.bc>- 
cause almost every object ive see in toe coontry is the woWt of 
Deitj» and py^j,. object c^mmoa to citiea the worik of nan. 
Though we do pot ip^e the compariBon conacJoQalj^ j^t th^te- 
gult is. the same ^ oc perbafis mnoh more forcible, because .theim- 
pression is that of ieelii^ rather than of . reasoning** vol* ^ j^ 
82^-85. 

Though we have already made pretiy tv^ with o«r Vltiv^fi 
book in our extractB^yot we wiU take tim. liberty. oC|s#kb|g 
one more. , • 

< One summer evening, when the mild air, the purple lig^t, the 

igreen earth and the blue skj, all seemed to invite to peace and 

repose, the batteauman fastened his boat to the stump of a treei 

lij^ted his fire to broil his bacon, and bee^n to sing that ftmom 

eoBg cf ^ The epos^oih up the giim4ree.' B; and bjr a west coon- 

ti^y wiq;oner chanced to eome jingling hi:i bells that war, aikl 

stopping his wacoti|«tiheoked hishorses, carried them roODdttf the 

little tiSugh at £e hack of bis Tthiele, gave ihem some sAerfs^ eat 

himself dowB at Ae top ef the bank^Mow which Aie battsMihi 

.was aittii^iahia boat, and b^an to whialle < The hattaawian 

Tcd>b*d the old.womaa's beDHroaat*' The .batteamaaa -cacked'^ap 

his ejeat the wafoaer* and the. winner. lad&iog ssfcaaaa 4awa 

on the batteauman, took a chew of tobacco ivith a leer that was 

^mrticujarly irritajtioff. The batteauinan drew oat his whiskjr bo^ 

tie, took a drink, and put the .cork in a^dOf at ti>e same jdmr 

thrusting his tongue in nis cheek in a manner not to be bome^ jrllie 

wasoner flapped bis hands against his hipa, and crowed like a 

^cocK$ the batteauman curved his neck, and neighed likeahora^ 

Being, however, men of rather phlegmatic habits, they kept thSr 

tempers so far as not to come to blows just then. In a f^W isoSOr 

utes the wagoner swore « he had the handsomest sweethettif of 

anytaaftin all Greenbrtar*^ The batteaoaian jumped upl ia a 

.fiaisioii, but sat down again, and took a drinlu In a few ailii a^ cs 

.tfie wamer swore <he had the fiaest horse of any maasa a Imk 

jdrsd mfltt.' The batteauman bounoed ap, paUad 'Aei'waiaihBid 

:of.of his trowsers,took another drink, aail hoaaced 4ikmu9gtiik. 

vA minute after the waconer swore ^ he bada batler fifla thaMiijr 

^maa that aver wore a blue jacket.' Thia was too maclH-^or mt 

r batteauman wore a jacket of that colour^ and of ooaisa tfaift 

amounted to a personal insult. ^ Besides, to attack a maa'a ri&e I 

lie could have borne aojreffcction on his sweetheart, or hiS'hqiae ; 
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l6iS«] LeOmfrm^Skntth. 'S79 

btit to tOQch hisVifle, was to tooch hit houotir/ Off vent fhe blu^ 
jacket ; the batteauman scranbleii up the bank; and a set-to com* 
nieticed, that ended in the total discomfiture of the wagoner^ 
with the loss of three of bis grinders, and the gain of < divers black 
and bloodv bruises,^ as honest Lithgow sajs. The batteaomaa 
waited till the moon rose, when he went whistling down the 
stream to carry the news of his victory to Old Potomac ; and the 
boor wagoner went * to take the law/ as a ma,n says, when tiie 
taw !s about to takt^ bim/ ii. vol. pp. 90—92. ' 

It will be perceived by the preceding extracts that the yni" 
t*1i}t*dfr'characti*9 very happily and gives iSame fine dc- ^ 
#iH]^6iit< and nairations. ' These indeed constitute all the ex- 
cellence of his book ; but they are frequenfly half spoiled by 
the intermixture of insipid puns, flat witticisms, and degrading 
'knd iniperttnent allusions to the classicks and to distinguished 
cTi'aracters. Of these we have given some exan^Ies and might 
'ndd many others. Thus the Barons of William the conquer- 
or'3 time are said to have had mere manors than manntrt^; Ed- 
mund Burke is mentioned by the name of Mddy Borico f and 
in another place, < the fog was ao thick, (hat I am credibly in- 
Cormed a west cotntiy'Wftgotior, In crossing over theBhn 
jlidget mn pkmpiiito the>CEic6'of the Messed san^ and gave him 
11'SorebruiBe.i This explains Ae veritable cause cf the spoft 
which has given sO' rnucb uneMhiess, as I pereeive^ i» the su- 
Itervisors df that ghnrioiis luminary/ ii. vol. p. er. We know 
Mt wheMMP this and a great d(>«l more of th« same sort is bf 
the Mtiior's oivn ihventiofn, but Whether -it is or not, it seems 
t6 ns, if It raise a langh at sir; it is likely to he at his expense. 

Hie^nnriter of these letters is, as has already been intimated^ 
k vehenient enemy of imitation ;' he sometimes waxes more 
eam^ and serious than is befitting for such a drolls and 
becomes downright angry with our ladies for copying Ae 
.l^nch and English ti^bions of dresai and our authors fi^r 
<aydqpting their modes of tliiitldng. He would probably I'oc- 
^mmw^'U^ n» tiie ^examiile of tim ChiDese^ who are indepen- 
4ei(t«]MN|gh to wearshoto and caps 9f their own invention, the 
tSatnpeain • AsMms notwithstanding, or of ffie Wandering 
AvabSf wiMHimwKlinglo Oapt. Riley, have a literature^oftheir 
own)> and regard' than of the other nations, as weD as every 
tMng dse'belonghig tntbem, with contempt As for our ladies 
we win leave them to the writer's mercy, even at the hazard 
dt havftng dnr ttot standing by them attributed to our popofifts- 
sloiial moroscness, and if «ny of them should freeze their d- 
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. iHlwiw 1fciytnm(f«ilH»ii to thi^ ^Mrtifioidtei or^Hiii|;mniridqd 
l^jr ,him» fliai;be|oiew«inMl tfaitn»tiuiA in ^JfMntLttBmfAaX 
no^pe eoirtrsMlaptedlii^U' }kMmmg'oarm!9iftm triifdUBfls^ttiM, 

to which it ««)pBM^ tot iiaQu^t of att «EitbnAca«pwing wJiat'#B 
caU tbe dviUzjsd w^rjd or cbristmidoai^ we Afnerfcam jovliie 
lea^t incUnQ4 to a stupid imitatfon .of our plpedeceBsoRi» wia 
iiUud adoption of tt^hflbttfi aii4 prapti^oaiif iQtha^:ntttifn|({' (t 
is teqe ttot ion^ of our couBiryiBciiy who have ha{(ieiiedii»)%e 
^li^2fA or jpw^ only .of wM ia^ thanght aiid 66oa ataMi^nd 

:yfAlp dp ivot Ipok ioto thJAg9 >W 4i^ply» ^afar^a1lerIl»iUik; 
that IK done he^i^e h^aamepauaein £uriiVB9.aiid>idgejQf ^fnajf 
i^bii^g that ia aaeu b^{:e bj^. <aoo)e fiiiraigliiatapdtrd. • (FbUA^M- 
tlewldW^go many p^'a^na fC^ opa fplithtal fMMrtgfiinaaaldiell 
wbo of the ottitt-.hadt.a ppiimpn ia £ngIiahrgoU^.aiidiMul|r«f 
thia/Qtthei: cpuM tell who pf tl^ firpt catriad im^penonato*- 

.p^appitfknce ^i^ Buona^^artef l^ua in^matifNAjof tasteMsoiite 
Bfj^fsoj^.c^iM^ jupcecd a step except b^.ttiOiiiiajl cC.BatfdpB; 
1^ JojaUf^ at tbo bead of a s^p.^M^^i^ia-H fii^iD^ioSa^CM* 

im^i W^o hMOwii^ comvoifisQiur wjU tdt you h0iw»ttftriMrit 
!j^|p J^igyfre4^-e Apojlo ; if you ^mmn a. jtodacafM^ hep. 
tfie^fi^PS^f^ A)i(fitQr-£4Ir»Sno^«^M.« YiU4gQ»fwith'li9tf Ji dak- 
^'q^le ip. th^.jiorffirawd, he. will iharaipta'.iiatMwhiyitti 
fffffqfmiinfs fhpg^m^^f vmijm» ia*'tba dUmtae^ikeali 
pevpr.pasa a, coKn^s«^ai ma pti ny lwme. <«4lboiiti)9ajspig.li 
.%0|tl,^ SU enters at Hofn^ an4 m fav^ nataraLateaa^F^ it« 
;h fpt*' bi^ to hnpw an4 ioforoi jo/t^ /tbatiifaf( gram ^iarhal 
il]^,' ^ao^operaona ara wondcrMy wte tMlMHri^ 
I ^ $u(tyt^, thfMigh at homf> aHeMiiii^. i visftake ihca 
L»r men of quite ordinary capaci^?%nd intei^geqca^tfiQirtda 
j^.i^n^^i^^l^mdlhf^a^dis t|iat are tranaa^c^tod ahoiA ^bmtdi or 
j|i wl^q^.tiiey ttM^^lw ili«^QiicM^roed#.ramarhldiiy»^Urall$ 
hj^tthey.p^tnit^.intc) the aeevet of./eveitr thvae^^niEfuoii^ 
an^ not. only know wh# /ouU happen there fop^tfcejbtMj i» 
cpmef)^nd how paat ^rents have hean braaght aboatiaa^lliey 
actuf^y happ^iW^y but i^sa ha(W.ther.Mgbt*.i«ifl(^mawjtisUai; 
cea* tq ba,via.ittn)ed out/altogathiK* itifB^^oAyr'.tvtmmhU^tbtf 
juiva* ..T)^«a- imo Fill donHmatrato to you ^ htm s tb».» B t ag Uah 
^Ifjt i^fiftf according, to ti)a ri^of viiptdryfanddafinilMtoifaMfa 
^^1^ St Sebaa<;)aiis in.^p^in, aipd bow Buotlaptftte'lntaitfy 
|;f^^ ilieMtt}e of Watyyloi^ butjnmde. ftjbfamdctT a fte a la auifc 
m running away and leaving^ bis. ^ctoi^ behind* lb &i cteetny. 




hv 
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There haye bcmi^ and stUl ire, pe<»ple in this eoontry whd 
ladge OKI raMn after ilda fkedifoa^ iHlly^MtoMalrf iriifttis 
aftMltfeein oofy by wiiat*tliay ktlQ^'«f <blilg» a tiiMisaAd 
.BHlr8t»ftandwlio4bieoii]W WMt irtM^y apM Hiwetiii^ 
^OMComiag whiob thara%tiiafc»al'in<MUte of ari Un ui rt ia u, But 
4h]ailrby na incama^teiXidielMfek^f odr peop^^^ mtJhe 
Molmry^ dKy 9te trnmrikiMt <br thtnkin^ and acting wiihodt 
•anjr exoMlr^ dtfevenca far pt^eedeat and antiwrity, and t» 
judging of tkingB from i9fMt tbey know of theni and from ex<- 
fotiem^ ratker ten firom wiiat tfafy fikncythey know of Mli6r 
i mathmn mA oiiieri^os, TbeyateTersatiley imett&r^f and reaff 
'itoadogtwhatetariabette'ttanflMrpastortbe present Thb 
joadntfaaaiaito a aaia i i M i ea si and even hortfidTiavehics? bntthb 
lilthafid»of envy peopla whaametiterpiisinglbr nn|xrovem 
*OliraauBtfee and our Hterataro Mng us into dosa contnet 
withftm naliMfly tiie Engliah and Frenck,*-^particn laf l y wiOi 
^^hMwrnf^^-Mk ftf which ape fto* in advance of as, in many ^f 
'tiie arts and^deganoioiof life, and ia moch tiiat makes aa ia- 
.ladiTidaal liappy and a nation glorious. It has been by imi- 
taliag each aUieKs aarts and imfnxiTenients, that nations have 
«i?anded in dviIi2)ation to tiieir present pitch ; France has 
ieavnfsduusftsky and paiiillag;, and sd^ptuite from the Italian^^ 
apd liqa atteiajpted- tor- learA political rights and interests from 
&e £m^h-^be JEnglish have taken flieir dress^ many of 
fteir asrfttl and omameiitidf arts) and flieir tacticks from tb^ 
JKrimtli. It isifbr tts <a htetn frdm both, beginning with imi- 
tating judiokauly, and pv^ce^irig to rival and excd them, if 
^racaa* But this we nevei^can do by setting up for our- 
arfves eBtiKely»and affecting to have a way in every thing that 
iB.w4ioDy origUnd and peeidiar to oarsdves ; of which, howe^- 
<r» weave in no great danger, as the good sense of onr people 
atafflcienfly secures us against it 

• There is no subject, upon which the writer of these letfets 
dWaHs with more zesl, than upon the Quarterly Review. Eb 
iloes not speak of that work but witii great indignation. Thetn^ 
mrtaialy have been^miich idiuse and slander of this coantry In 
aome articles of that Review, the authors of which seem t6 
haif« more hatred, tiian knowledge cf us. Bot after all, the 
United States seem to go on very weH, notwithstanding the 
C^Bartelrly Review ^^we are suflteiently prosperous at home 
and respected abroad, and if Mr. Gifibrd, or some one of his 
alBociates, should every quarter give an article to the publick 
^nogtten in the same spirits as that on Inchiquin^s Letters, the 
VAVLNd.3* 49 
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happiness^ reputttMn miM'*dit^€f of fhfo'CiAliih^^Wdd'^ 
probably be much aff^^tetf b^ fiis labotti^l It isr iiot there- 
fore worth while ftii)!^lid tof g^t'iiito a rdge in deftwe Vif onrnar 
tional character agaitii^'tti($ aittackd of tfiese gentTemen. Itig 
hardly worthy of the ^gfitf of fliQ oiwiitry t&^truidt'ateit by 
falling upon Mr. Gifford^witli'P^ivemlabiisei and aVempting to 
show that his 0iMB«hafeiBaM*i»wmiM>thaii'tHathe'htiVattribiit- 
ed to the people of this country^ and ^nrdiiniiig'thA: he will at 
last be hanged. 

On the ^oky our general impressioUf concerning these let- 
ters from the south, is, that, as fv^ as4hey are made up of de- 
scriptions, aketQhes of character, ana narrations, Ihey an 
very amusing, (deaaaht^vadingv^ilWays «xoqMng however the 
jq;awidth.di«UeFy with whidithfls^r aii widl^attHotMst of the 
woirik, are mopeiw l^ss-d rth t d ; andljiat ili>oth^M^)ectB the 
perfcMiuance has very litde iMfit ;-^-4tl8^ liieilgre of informa- 
tion, the wit is in genera) pp(H% and tjie opbi|L<in8 and specida- 
lions are the result of iSuperficifldthiiUuiig. -- .,« • . »/ 
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Translation ^.4, 

The flight vnnis howlM— -flre M 

Against the to^ng chest 5— ' 
DanaS, to her broien heart, 

Her Blumheringiofrat presto 

Mrlittle child— in tears she said-^ ' ' / '\ 
To wake and weep is mine 5 , , *' " 

But thou canst sleep— ^thou dost not l^ow 
Thy mother's lat, and thioe. ,. . , 

The tntH>n.is irp, the moon beams smile, ' ';^" ; 
' And tremble on the maiti<| , ' 

But dark, within my floating cell, 
To ipe they «mi)e ip vain. ..•,..! 

Thy folded mantle wraps thee virai'm,* ' ' ' '* Jt 
And ihyldn^ lockd are dry ; ; ' '*'•' ' * 

Thou dost not hear tli6 slfrieking gust,^ 
Nor breakers booming high. 
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. ,Te(.i|MNbdidflA thou bntknoiiiJi.f filter ; » 

... yir*ould*8t melfcp mjr tW9 1^ 4^9 
,. j^d It methiak^ should, weep the le|W> 
. I ' WouId*9t thou but wee|^ wUh me. 

^ Tet; dear 4tio, «leep« 4dd sli)«|[^ y^ winds 

. That vex 'tiieceitleM hriii»^<" '" '' 

: linirafthall>the«^oi,ni7bdbe,il»}0e«Md) « ' 
< A^peiioefttUj^as thine f« ^^r (/.»./ 1"* 



To 






WUIef ^wiiie bea9w» mth the last stvp^^itky^ 
I rary:tbnmg^ tbflr .rofj i^kipljhapdoatthou puraue 
Thf.soliUrj.wvjFi 

''*^ Vafniy the fowler*fi eje 
Might mark tirp* distant flight, to do thee Wrong, 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 
Tbj figure floatajdong. 

Seek'st thou the plashy brink 
Of weed/ iaik;A\Aih^lPn^ti^ ' ' 
(H* where the rocking billows rise and sink 

On the chafed ocean side i 

J. T!iere is!a Potra*, ^hosi'care 

Teaches thy waj along that pathless coastrr 
The desert and illiraiUbie air. 

Lone wanderingj but not lost 

All da^ thy ^t^g^ l^Hve &htt*d, 
At that far heig^ the cold t)iio atnosphare ^ . 
Yet stoop not, weary^to the .welcome land, 

Tliougli the oark nig^t is near. 

And soon that toH shall end, 
Soon shalt thou find a summar home, and rest. 
And scream among thy fellows.; reeds shall bend. 

Soon, o^er thy sheltered nest, 

Thoo'rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swalloweCup thy form> yet« on mjr heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lessoii thou hast giy.eii» 

And shall not soon depart 
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GuidesT tbircnigh the iMMiMiiMi sky Jhy le^rtMi &{htt 
In the loDf w^ tl|tt I muftt' trtoe Amty "A' 
Wnileikdtb^siep^ bright/ • < -^^ < i 

, a ••*'!€. «Mi< to •.♦8}^;. 

3V*tt'tFViefiiiiM2 

WpiM w»rrthertwd^Ke*5«iaL ..^ , :, 
Of April bid the gushing biooks overflow \ 
White sbtitotMr'WHfiit^erdnTB tiirtMfa«flMifPl 
And cold id hollar^iurks ^^ linaenag/simif |-«pi:'| 
Lone^ sasntetingln liie ^^lo^iie^n^tii k«A» ! (./A 
If yet vpektbewMS-bink^ Mthe,GrotOi. ....':s',«,J 
That little A^^eridflgoldcir vvMure Uwi, * i to:.: /i 
Which first^he^gprinffneisehrei ftoa(W<im1ftbi^# i 
I hum tfair'«ife)eis<8«ia aa devteurijr '4 M<f«r.:^^'»4 

Not«t wlQvelF^^ nor n(ith ifyft VBCt^^^/',^^]^ 
Is this pale rAonth, and Btill liove to sreet, 
At misty dawn, the blue bird's carol neard. 
And red breas^ fVom the orchard warbling sweet ; 
•The fogs, that, as the sun slow rises, meet 
In snowy folds along the channeled flood ; • 
The squirrel issuing from his warm retreat, ' 
The purple glow that tints the budding wood, 
The sound of bursting streams by ga&ered mounds widi* 
stood. 

And now the heaving breast, and glances meek. 
The unbidden warmtii in beauty's veins declare | 
The gale tiiat lifts the tresses mm her cheek, 
Can witness to the fires that kindle there ; 
Now is the time to woo the yieldii^fidr ^^ . 
But thou, my friend, may'st woo the fair no mora ; 
Thine are connnbial joys and wedded care. 
And scarce tbehymenein moon is o'er. 
Since first, in bridal hour, thy name Eliza bore. 

And if thy poet^ prayer be not denied, 
The hymenean moon shall ever last ; 
The ffolden chain, indiaaolubly lied. 
Shall brighten as the winged years glide past ; 
And wheresoever in life thy lot be cast. 
For life at best is bitterness and guiles- 
Still may thy own Eliza cheer the waste. 
Soften its weary ruggedness the while. 
And gild thy dreams of peace, and make thy sorrows smile. 
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Such be thy dm^-rO'er^kft^iMlt ^!^^ V^f 

w dl pleii^ tP -^ee the vfinpsm w^ 
Unlock his treaaur'd wealth of )f^ Jo«e |/ 
And I, that lov'd to trace the woods before, 
And climb the hill a plajTUlte of the breeze. 
Have TOwM t04Hie*m ndral llgRil¥>lnftrfQ: 
Have hid mj i^leaa clasaicka ju^ at ease, 

And lefC the rkee of barft to seHlmtf, itiM^MAffi^eze. 

, . ., • I, , . / 

FarewelK^-'^WbeniniUlT^tiuti^fbew^ woedy 
The-cltfr warm «uii dni»'d a iMlkfW tajr ; 
And liWimlMaiiiibrapellMthtvitia fleeil» 



Loitering athu^^e, 1 poiiHd Ae ineenditelajy 
Foi^ the earea andWiiieBa «f the d«t, 
rwptt the ^Wbb wt Ljttieton aa^C^tt 
Foivofttiia ^NiUicfe Btama, and party ftaj i 
And, as thein9piriii£ flame across me broke, 
To thee the lowtjr iwrp, tie^eeted loiif^, Iwote. 
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..■":• ». ' . , ...•'..- ."• • ../ I''i . 

.. / . ' '. . V .,!•' • .. .- M^ '/: . 

' • ' • . "•» i<'Mj» /i' I .1 ' ' i ■•*• /•; II. ,.-•: i.;.i; • / 

, In p /"'I*. »' « .' ' '•» - !(M"- •;, ms 

"fheoUffif of Ike Hinim, us taught bujSihik'MltiMJBM;^''^ 
T9E,acriptarQ9, or «0Cfpd, books of^ iHi|ido(tfg)imclfl#tii 

and biHiMe^kthed Jtoi tbeio^by theU!^0re94^()efpiia4wr«Bi«ii^ 
They are in tlie Sai)ficritlwguj|«0^an4-<]^{ViW.r?illotoAtiti4lii*i 
ty. Xlie.p^>modiiirsvUGh.tbfo?*wwii9l(vid1teQ^ 
tfiB(9A. Intenxdations, it w said. aiiB;|wfiidr i«;vata0a« ipanlsit 
wUch Uave lyiade somei Buppose the bocdgs^theilim^wflrtorlKAtd? 
modern origin. It has* hawevfrr, been decided b^^ ih^hvnit^ 
tbaty. exc^ these occaaionfil interpQlation^tlNtf . M9 genuiiiQii 
and very anpmnL .. , l» ..:.,'. .^.^t mj /Im.j 

Thi^pe hooka contain th^ iihw}hriiieB.Qr, ttellinlM.isl^^ 
Tbey are interpreted andtaught by th6 Bn^nsN ..Xha^teiiK^ 
gliegfi in wUeh they ar& written is m longen^Hikeai and hmi 
b^en very liUfe kaovm titt latdy e^m in Ajsiia. ItwaaiCoaftiNi 
ed idnuiat entirely lo tjle Bramifis* whose j)rteimt:itiM9,tai 
k^cy» the kMwMgfo^ it from the people. .<ttwasi|8ed4}y^thmii- 
floMy in the ^iBcea ef religion* : While they ftfene nnderstooA' 
th0 lafiguage in wUeh their, aaoved books weme wrattent they, 
coidd intopret thiNn as thf^.ehoseyand eseiianjoflAietiOe^. 
most unlimited over the creduloea and aiipeffislitioiiaiiihidaiof 
the ignorant The consequence was, they multiplied rite^ and 
cert^monies, increased the dignity of their offif^ h^ Wndcfiiig 
them more necessary and important^ and finally involved ^thp 
worship of the followers of Bramain the grc^^se^t jdblati " 
Although the Vedas taught the existence, the uni^^ an4 oyc?! 
ing providence of a Supreme Being, and the prt^c^fy^ if liot I. . 
necessity of worshi}]q^uig him as a being invisible und oCpvre, 
inttelligence ; yet tihe Bramins carefully cQncealeditbis*'4'qoi' 
tho people^ and insisted on the berbarous saeriftcesaqd idol 
worship, which had been introduced and penwlilated-hy thieiir 
0rder. Hem^e laillionB of people have been A>l»»aMUiy!ag«i 
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systematicaUy^ and the greatest portion of them consciencious- 
ly devoted to a kind of worship most debasing in its effects^ 
and which has a tendency to keep aliye many of the worst 
passions, and encourage the worst vices. 

A considerable excitement has lately been produced in India 
by the attempts of a very wealthy and learned native, 
named Bqim Jfabjm. JBqy* ia JTl^tor^ ttie^ip^ ^tcvf^ of the 
Yedas. ItcFhfta traiislatefl severiJ'rna^lm'of thef^^ sacred 
books into the Bengalee langqggf * and circulated them among 
his countrymen. The partsy which he has translated, are 
those,. ^^c«b>jlatat.(ifTa.Su]a^ei^ B^ipgy biff ^kom^t Hill the 
worship he claims. These had been entirely overlooked by 
tfMii SrsmlnK 'He seMis ^to^v^ ,ju^ vfews' of the atenird lind 
wicked "prsjetibe^ ttlT Msr countrymen^ in* flieir religious cei^ 
miiines;* aiftf ft 8tlbilg''4iesii« ^ out so gross n' stain 

iffDnrbutiian' ch&rai'tferj Almi^be fs. said to have many 
followieiiis; Numbers, i^hn knew nothing of the Vedas, except 
fi*om the Ynter[#etia<SorEB of their priests, are made acquaint^ 
iMtbits trae and** most important doctrines. They have fbrm- 
ai themselves ihio societies for the jnirpose of miituat imp^ve^ 
ment' Thek-.inffaenoe is spreading* and strong hopes m^y 
justly be entertained of great and beneficial results. 

W«ba\^<iHefcfpe «^ threepampMeliffpuMidhed daring th« last 
digiiteen moMthfliin Caldattii by Baiii' J^^ Tlie two 

flMt am 4iranriation»'#oai iiie Vedas^ withprefailoFy vind-in^ 
trodwstbry remarks^ ^ They wete inHgliially firi nied fit Bengfv^^ 
l0ii,4Hit iift^rwafiiB traiislatedintofingAsb^y 'ihettiKlMm 'We 
pnrfNteeto give sa^h eiltrai:^*>lhim INi^sl^ pahii^^ t^tamf^ 
sepv<^io make tm realdei^ somewhat licntmintMwttlirtheilNJii* 
ent ttUgidus noitii^ns of th^ Blindoos; A^ par^ddctri«es'iif Meil^ 
sflicred books, and'the views and mdfivesof - the toM^nedvia^ 
ilve^ whom we have mentioned* •. « • »- •« 

* < AlthoQeh bprji a Bramin/ he observe^y ^an^ in«ttucted la m 
^outh m w the principlps qf thj^t eect, bieing.thorciucly cpnvincea 
of the lamentable crrours of my C'»aotrymen', I have Deen stiniutaf- 
€^ to employ every means in my power to improve their mincla^ 
arfd fead them t6 the knowtedge of ft i^urer system of morality. 
fSVine^cdnstintty among Hindoos ftf drfferent sects and prrifeis* 
iorts, fhave had ampl6 opportmiitfe^ of ohservinijthe sapersHtiodS 
pIMHlitle^itfto whkhthey havebeeff t\ifiyi<n\ by thetr 6elfitti«ei^Mk 
efdlgdldM^-whO^in defence of the law/M Welhas^f odNiinbt|<8«cita^> 
hairetlu0fteedied bvttoo UttU ha eonduotingtiietn :to«^h0 tenipleiof 
UoMry ^-'^^Dd. while tfieyMd froni thdrjrieilflihe inMSfaubitalH^ 
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g»8 mkklff^^miiM [Mgitk^ 



the doptio«ii4)»ipfGii)ii[r, fum^. pMi^fci A^ J^iu^. At^rrf^^m ftvHH 






JfVf^tP WPW f^Mamc^^^ not ^T yii?^5d.?iriA M^ 

nod mends* TniiwArg.Jie.isaoomea to wdemi wut is d^ 

inbnlvpiUea loss if ^ajK* "'""'' ' '"^ ' •^^''^-' ^--'^^ 

« dii' the eontram the! Kjrid 'oMm^tt^^ of 'ttil^xl^a^Aliteili'^^ 

for et^ry Wfrf d^Kdl S^en m Ultot atrM<AM''4>«^imMi<M« 
ii6t!J4tig'iiiHre bnUnce a^aiint thui sttpfMedr^^ttttt «f ite >4^faiiMii 
Mwltery th^ oi'fert|ii7^ tli««ghtbiwghtt Jimrd lb tlMiipi^^l>^« 
|iditialseiitea«evS9niriiP0ii< iadMing lots <£ out^iimhigmim 

Aeir?BMMtj^b7«iM penlUac miark o£ iofiimjr «ff{ldiB(9»»'><|^•94li^ 
fio^pivMiit t»' tiie QmniOf wUb th#.ped^iiy#^i9C# fAf^V^h^ 
CftraBpiiitti,is.bfkf as> MiAcifMit uton^pnei^ fvu:(f^l,4i^ef^.,ifi;if^j^ 
«lld.the4eliDqiieQtiii *t opcc frefrf. from «Jl.t?«W)cU3A,WfiP«^^ 
i^apcu aa wel) asall dread of future retnputwn,.^ |, ^^^,^j^ ^,^ .^ 

,},Hj pefle^tiousou tlies^ solemn truths haye 'jtef;n.nmtjjaiimu 
for many years. 1 have never ceased t6'^'t(iiiiBmpitLtk^vm^'^ 
atrotigest feelings 0^ regret the obstinate WhtWHec(<lf' A V^cftftHi^ 
try wen to their fttal systehi of idcrtktl^, %«ti»r^i'fc#^«e*«ltc 
bfVtrbpitTaHngfh^ su^sefd deHieii^ ttt^ W6MR6ii 6t^if4eiftt4»MKt 
iiid iotm) fei^lin^. AM «hi« )n 'tmrioiHllikfltfMifAibMrM^^ 
p^i«ny in Hhe dr^adM isMs^ idf-dftstradlim aiMltthe^^noIwi 
«6ir W^nmtut reUrtMiB, mder Ihe dekiate «£ wn&nMmgm 
Mci«diHifi||ioufl Httt^ I iiafte mvm oeaaed^ i iiQ|Mttl#it(^ MnlMf? 
fifeite Ibett'tpActhi^i iliA^.tb<(«lri)^9e#t feeliDfi^s of regret, and to 
¥i«iriftikhe« itoiiiQriiUabM^meiM><^^ lace, who, I cauaot help 
tbuilrillB^lMV AlpaW«i^'^f^C' ^biwf?*— whose susceptibilitYVPa- 
ttfi»f3(vffi^l ro^li^ q( obaa^^.remler them worthy of a Letter 
destiny. Under thesejjpapr^sion^.tbercfore* I have been impel- 
led to la^ before thera^^nuin^ translations of parts of their scrip- 
ture, which inculcates not only tb^ enli^^htened worship of one 
God, but the purest principles 6f rooralitj — accompanied with 
such notices as I deemed reQ\^8ite to oppose the arguments fem- 
ployed by the Brainitisin ^efeficC) of iheir beloved system. Md&t 
earnestly do I pray,.tbat flteMtele may sooner or later i 
efficient in 

v!etidti'«fl 

itfifhtf giimdfadbd^«oBti^haniv» imni^rifte iApid ftf wfftip'ijalfcm. 

p*jjt?»*^ .' . / ' Ml/ i. .'• ■ : li'>i» uu) i*ri '^fl iiu'* ^bn'^ 

.c .0/^ .1/ .lo/ 



y do I pray,.tbat flfeMtele may sooner or latep' ^iPt ^ 
*in prnfluctngte the nUnda f»fHttiltoito>fan'te<«tiai» «Mo 
of itfe titiMkalli3i'<6f beinyioff ia/aad idiMgikm MpMMr 
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UMV^/ . aftiKfw ¥^ iMm ' m 



lUp tii>idil%tiuid imnodMre in its rtMAdlu^^foM SupmM 
floitt ttaktk the siR}re(| Motey sftbWhfg^ftttt liifr^s^rilefiiiiikoiii 




^ei^aCj|p<^i:9 IQ)^dp4 I^MtwI^idd^ ifi p^lest^^ bodies; t^ ig- 
t^wity 1,11 wpo4».bad^, awl ^pne^ ;> lijUL^Ii^fied mw% \uikf 
iil)ivW99a,flwL'..i. Xbe. Suprewf j^fwt i».«i9M|. wduocliimgi^ 
«Mek. He isveiepreacks^aU ove»tiiPe»fr Jv^NV^jq^irit^wttb* 
«ii«'tiMiil((niii cltbQr>^ft any niluMte- bedjr*Mar of «iMfee;rt4iidf4 
ane^.frinhpiiil^liafele^lo^ nnpifteioii'ororga^ Heii 

pi#e/p6dM5'«iniitsd0iftv tbn mtev of iheintdkd;^ mnrnprMM 
eikklMA %^ iMMmij He hft9fh>fn etemltj^ btfetuHHrigohif 
1J6^ill'(irejlttirtiitbWi;*tespectlTe pttiTfHwes.*' Bf any other {mm^ 
sa^ Mibimf W fbese itiidit be aelect^^d, 1)iit these are siiffli^ 
<^ij^pt^tp,.8liow tbaf'tlie motions of the'Sapreriie BeUie, ad,e^- 
|)^sse^^^in!'dje Vcdas^pre juat,. and calculated to lead' th^ 
imu(^t9,tnie gonceDt^Qiiaorbi* chsM'acter and perfections, 
^ JgiMt^9ti;ifii;h$taD4fM£ tii& i*epcatedm€^ntion in tbcae bof)k» of 
(PM^.^FWwi^sFA^ laipid incooipriebcnaible^JBain 

JMil/ikM JKy juU^wwM they' iiylei^ jd^eclaro tbi& .diviiiity of 
tMhijn<|fo^*jatidvgoddessDB» and ttie'iiiodes of their wcmhip,^ 
BiifcatUi ho sa^there is ne 4}imtradkfti0B4 The autliors. pf 
ttMUdohs theansetr^'atBrm repeateM^^ * that the dir^tioiia to 
iMiM^any fi^i^ied beings are dnfy a|iplfc«ble totlias^^ wbq 
^ ineiqAUe^ of ekvathig fhdf' mhiil« ix> tiie idea of «a invisi^ 
bW'SApi^d'Btin^, m onlcrthat mich persrmst by flsid^'tiioii^ 
ati[fiirtkl\i ok IbWfe' invented 'figan^, hiay be able to itiotndil 
tlifliijlselv^^^^ vicious itprptitations, and that thiisi, yibb'^ 

^-^'vX for the'\y6rilup. of the invisible God, »h«uM'dfeW-! 
,pr i^ls/ He urges this point a robd d/ftdj 



^^ i^ worship,pr i^ls/ He urges this point a rOM d|edL 
_ jt.aqothec.place^ after stating the doctrines of the Vedfas t^^ 
a$i»to t^iM9^ MOf ^^piT<i^ B«in^ M^ oC a,{iltfraH-; 
^4tf.||o4aiMd igaddosaasf. h^iflPOB 4iii to aay^ < tb^t the ^oi^s%; 
efite am oiMl:to^.to9itlieniiirilib.tbe :9f)i^ aU^pirical fiff/sieint^ 
lOag ioil y iHfeoloated fiwtlie7mk«iioe thoacip.wtM)«e li|iiy»4.^niK 
4u ^ * t i w d i<y tgwdfiwrt^lhotetiiKwpable rf^eOMpohertto MiA 
iiCtot4ug<«h» iti¥i9MeF«mrenie Bohiff/^ • ^fMistAB'onlf/modoi 
(iMMii^^rHift mk^^hfr "^kmA tiie «flbmii|«Mirof>tte 

Veds ean be reconciled ; and if they will not CfMtff tUMON- 
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IM aWhh#^ iflAe flUMK [Maitki 

of its authority^ but looked upon as atti|[ettifipi ufcinteiiilpMa/ 

^ Manxkarnod Bran^ina^. b« 4uld», ^*rf5ipeRfectly.i*waflp,of,Af. 
absurtliij oC id^liitft);|iAfid tr? n^e^l nifp^me^^^f t)faj(iai^r^fpf.^^ 
^rer mude «C. diyinei! tr^rtihipi^Qt a^jn- tl^ jr|)^>m:<^<vmii^> 
and fesiivaUof kMatrj^tfibejrili^d tfo^i^oHrq^oCthejr: ^^mflpniF^ nod 
fbrtttntythej^ndtronl^, n^M«ir'/iiil to; protect idq) w^c»h|p lifci^i ^ 
altttc^B94ittt«vmrad'ra|iKteAad'««cMr«9eiit.|t9i4h(^.#^ Am, 

Cvr^bjrktBfktm. ihf^tJitfcfailadm, of tth0ki#«rii^n«)P9P<^^ 
} thttroat of^tiiief ^efifdaw:. Xneuriifi4loar«r|i^.toaf'V9tta$di8||l^,.ia 
4haie leadem^ieeliisniifi&satiQti^iai ^tHi^ j(dei|t,^otim (dtime 4M4nq» 
wridiag in »a-,Wiag ffwambling* ibaiiMwl,tA9Hiii}i Mftlbi#WiH mA 
fr«fai»ilicfl;.ADd aire 9«t«na)b(.deli|^ed!t^irhli«ili»id§^^9m^ 
Mrenfttbteto Alie^aiiesylluMi^bd^stfttetWfi jo£in)QnLl ptimvtaj^ M^ 
ibefruhfuiplMeati>CpD<yttsUc^and«ap0r9Uti^ Pi9», „, :,km.i;, 

^The author compkua&'loudjljr of ..fbe^ili^ieffitrt% w4^^n 
resulted fitom the interpretatioiii^^ wldch iEiili[opbati8 have<aQ»^> 
trmes ^ghf^n of th« idolajfcry of die HMoo»i; atad ifUclt^.al» 
Yhodgfi plaiif^ible, hrive-'no fbimdatimi. ^l%ey hsvoMippcMed 
4hat thb klols used b^r the native^^ itith^'^viMiili'ai^inotKMi- 
'dldcfed by thetn x^ adtiKA god^; 6f i»'f^*p^mkdScklSmA'^ 
tTib dWint rtttinbutes/'btitmei^fy W\x^lfmti&i^ sM tieiM 
for raising thcii- minrfs to the contettijtiWdtfof tHdte'^ftrtWftSt 
>vhich arc iH?s;)Cctivcly representcid by difR]^^^^^ 
opinion iloiri Molmk Jkoif declares to be entii^^QmHe^^ 
ji*(x,j-eg)pctf|, tliat it sjhpuld ever i^^vQ hem m^fiifg^ 
lives havesincQ. madevgreaf us© QfiVJP -9WP^iw!jW 
{^ujrd practices^ It Ivad iie^fr.o^cui?^ p^ jtbein^ iin4>V{|m^ 
jiiBtr^nger argument in their favquiv diaQ.aiiy ^y ti^Flil^^ 
lible to advatico. On this aul^j^he make« %&> foQosdMJ^^ 
Imarksr In addition to tlie^argumentin c|iiesliQn^ tlb^ gfira a 
ie^ ahimated picture of the present ^t6«r rdirig«frjMi^ 
and lyorship among the natives of Hindristail/ - • ^ ;*i - 

^ [ < HiM^Mb of itie orient • age, wlth<a 'vrnffftw^fmnpAw^^' 
^bf 4hd1ea9t Mea^ tnat ]tt«) to4h^'at«Hbatea'^'tbe»8lipitHii4 * 
^fistfrtiti^ely'Nit"^^^^ ^ ahaiMa^^o'trMiptmHn^tii'tfi^ 
<«f *tNM^ ttttiiltaf«», ftNi^rt oObr > adoMitioif 'aod^amrahip 



QW(«iTalitM«Mtr'of g«ds ted goddeMeatm^OitfiihetoMtkw^'flio^ii^ 
«(it>hit'<%t%atidn wfihileal^ aaHsfy enary siil|Qiii(rtftiuitJtt«i&«s 



a'^nrterial parttff'thtilM^temHo hold aawtiulaa^of Mlh^tH 
ftaiKciUttr cketMutatitea^ #hich*ire eaaautial to atolietifrthaia- 
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U%tJ] Tbttkglf 9/ ike ffindatt. m 



I 



d(rp««d6nt«!:ii(«iiteof the.iobyici^itf/tiMip addAtajf^M^Mtimi 



. h 



dbth«gi with divine p<>vetw -f . >> .i^.toM 

* Locality of habitation ^qA a: moid? p( .oici$t€yiPf .^n^lffp^vs .tf 
their own views of earthlj things, are aniformlv aaciibed to each 
pitrtibtilur g^/ ' Tliuld the' devotees olSiim^ ifi^lTG^fidciftfig^hfereal 
fl^riHt bf Ihe sfoHptut^flf, tfot otfly piace am 'imp)k(}it'«k;edtBt)eei Id' tin 
s^pilratef existence of SiVa^^idt «vetr regMrd bioif oi alo omntDirteiil 
1)eiA]^;the gr^a«^t of alP th<»drmiiti^9 ^^'ad^^key iaj^ inittUt ^e 
Bi^tniirii mooYrtaiii of €;aiki«[; and thttf K« t^aocompiroi^ bv'two 
iHve^dnd 'several childf*eti^ and stirhiumtodby' AomeiteB aJtend- 
atytd. InHte tfiMinerthe fdllotreni of Vlbhntf, iniataiubg<tbe«llei. 
g^TvM tepi^setitfttion« of the^ 8a«traa»iforifet8tloto ^e^ real fiurta^ 
ieli^v^ tdm to be cMeC'^er'alt^other gddft><«nA' «hik<>'*be''reiidea 
i*M his' wife 'atld atteftdants'oii^ the^ aunMrit jQif«k»8ivem .Siinifair 
cfjf^ioM >are^ alfto'held by tliei ' ^lonihilMMis :o<>: CaK, ; id remfl 4p . 
ihftd eodddsib * • A nd In* fa<;t4 the* Mfctma oWrvatidfis are «qfially' ap 
plicable to etei^ btoS'df *fiitidbo deniCee»4[D'<ragapdc'to itfccir it^ 
spective gods and goddesses. And so tenacious are those devotees . 
inii^MNst ttf t)i)^ hotioir-dueeo titieiribMeui-diviQitieB^ ikat'When 
tiMsy meetinholif 'pladeri, tieradjualvtfcfit; nf the/patmt of .pireee» 
dmuit vcft aaijjr joeoaMacli the: warnest: verbal aUei!catiepm» Ixjiil; 
honctipnes en#abl6fvs and viMenoe. .^either do.th^jf liegard ih^ 
images^of tbos^.godA^in^aly .ifi the.UgJ|t pf^nftt^^nle»tf.fc^re]eyatir^g 
]ljbe-«MBd t^i tU (soac^tvo^ o£ tboae su^^s^d beii^gs; tKey ^r^; 
^}X!fiflj ixk thewsdv^^^.iiMid^abiectd ojf worship. JPor Whatever 
Bijidoo pjuc(^.bases ^n.idol in the markeL or constructs bne with 
l^is ;OWB hands, or has one niade uiider nfs own supennteiidince^ 
it IS his invariable practice to perform certain cet^monies, whicih, 
give it,as he thinks;' the endowment of alTi|[nation,— ^by ^\ti\iHHt 
oeTieves its nature is bhane^d frcnh that of the meremaleriaisdf 
irhich ft was foi1ned,^-^t;)d that it acquires i^tonly-Hfeybtft'sufpeif^ 
'haftrril pdwcK^. ' SboHlj 'af^rwkitl»r,if thefidol beofithe ^saiMk^ 
litt^ g^nd^r; he iMf rilto U 40 a fenvimite one, uiitk no lesar^ rtmm 
iaid ma^ifioedoe^, thila he oelebnwies tke nvptiaUafiiiSiOwa ddt* 
dreti* Tlie mysleneus proeesa is 'bow. completey aod.tke god .waA 
yB dca iCB ^e eateemed-the arfaMers ofibi^/defitijiyi and G(Htfi|k^^ 
ly receive his mo^trantoufc odoratioD. , . : j. 

( At the same time the worshippei*s of images ascribe to them at 
jracae.tbe opposite iMititres of bum^n and superhuman beiiugs.. In 
ait^iition to their ^apposed wants'os livjag beings, ;lie is ^een fted- 
infl or ptetendiflg to feed themeyery morning and evenings and 
ais m^6m hot seastin hei^^r^fivl tO'Can tiiem^so in the coHb&ia 
.^^»4Ky regardful of tileir^aomforty tiKeriiig theia by day Nn4^ w^fn 
okitUngf'aiid ^oina th«m at iiig|bt> in a bed - Bat ttiperatitioa 
dflitafelatfiad ti. limiii Wex irhqai»ts,andap«Mhea^«f.tbeidcdai,<a>)id 
dMthassamptjbii «f varioiH shftpe^ and 0id9Mli9»Mt9, grMf^ly^ f^^p- 
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piaPi tt ift.%|c#i99^<)^r^e iS^^ca^Q to ipc to ¥P4jfm^t ^« Jf w 

,_ , . ^ , _ totf 

^uch a Biibterfbge '^ntotxriAss me to fatop^'that ^^ itiU> ^ liaie 
abandbfl whi^ thW ore iSiuftte eamof b« d^bdedf-iito^tittiii 
ftfUiAihg^ the BupefBtrtMii* tff Motali7r<^ey will'*emlmte!<life>M- 
tioiiaf W6rthip tff' tiie tO«d«^ liatare^ a» ^njoMiedl m> itha^iY^ 
ifed' tiMllnaild4y'th«diet«tea'of Mmin-aaiari.? 'fp.4h¥^l6U 

>. (r4e.fottQf«tii«.itttpiMilt8he*Ml0iis^^ 

Mntojoffrtbf Yidimtf^n rffivuM by. M«^i|BiiQto fi^^fii^.,|if. 

divine ircapeettobifdArMatst fi^,.ir9m«9t v;i^tabil(a9,,aai 
idl dlher..exi8toilce;^frWd .»s;ipraG(lycal|i^Q^ty t^T.fiMdi 
idocMiiet te.aliiip0((imp9MW Uie yv^i^ip ^i^, 4s^^ <9^ 
•AdttWi:iW ^ wfaii|tteil/r> ' Ai^Qthfipr. wffim^ iv no .mfMffjf^ 

partimrtlio^eaimiii^^SMiigf ufilot^ iiia ^aqA.b9iPfW^.&.^ 

aMjmMito«? And If^f^J,f/)idQllifmabiPl^lM^|bf^,pn^^ 
BO many ceniorieSf that castom renders it tHMffN^MTr W fiW* 
tinae it.' These arguments the author confutes at urget 
andy as it may be suppose^T^ithout much difBculty. Ha 
brings forwaid constantly ip support of hu joositions the ao- 
thori^. of thp sacred books tblemselves. ^ ^ ' 

WbitamthoilfarcoDaideivd tlmimfiieeaittlMJM^ 
MUarks'Oiily^f t«»ipaivpUcfti» wbicb».)k9VV^ ,ctiwriiP 
han^ tiia/g^reateh' part of.ieaehi> .Wtat{lt)«mW;im»<ffim- 
3aUaMifttm(>soeh.pafftB!fyr.lhe.yje4a0» MtiMl/tfftb^.wiatpKfv 
Mit|ry«ndiattribttte8.;iiribiB. SopveoMQ iBwRnuVim^ tfium- 
{pUetvtara aMitMi TmnslatMii.of thl^ J^bw^niffk^ I9mi of. 
<he ickapMmf oC <tbe} YaiurrVcda^fHifld I>r»fNll%tiqn o(,Um^g^9i 
ilpaBbbedy o*i of.tha^fihilpkM ef .thA,8aMi,«V;BdN^/u. ^in^M/ 

Theihhd panipMflt^ivlMiTearafAB. ta.Wi»^ 
tled^ A Defence of Hindoo Theism^ in reply to the At(iKk««f 
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1*18.] - llMi^AMMi^lMPyt^ 4lf9t€^ Sft^ 

an AAwoo9U^UiiMtt9i9iM$4mih l9^»0im< iMliMfil Mm 

i^ed fbHh till kiMTWer^ il Menis^ ^fron MHr jnnte wMai 
dhiss, tfhether a nttiV^ or Eimtpettt'tt is^MMrtaiifcy thaiigli 
there are some reasons to think the'laR^: ', 'WiMif'iMtiv« t 
chiistiato could haye» ho^^ever, tbr Wriili^ itlM^iifbtiee of iddlvi 
atry camiot be so easilj determined. Buf wfn^ermay hatt^ 
rwritteo it^ Uvn Hohun Koy lias returttea, a verf^ d))irited 
,Md a very aatiifactory anawer* In thia fa^ ' eiipbkes I ane^ 
.thepitiaUe40luaioii^.of.b]»€o^iitr^e^ tide iiidcc^iicir aii4 
viokodMsatoCtbeif religmiacwrevioiiii^^iMa^ the.wpetcli^ 
.dfcrta^'Wlwnblhqr praduceia»tlieiriworato^iid.hiippiiieyyr * 
We haM divek:- tlK> kBgev ioivotlii8«.Balueet» kopwai^ it ii 
noTeI» at least in this country, uid because it is likely hera- 
^fh^ttiMtHt^ttUueVflftentiaft; IbwHtofkiiai >««^r]8.«<i(a a 
dM6tlaii» 9t M Mibi trnttHe* diM^tie>be^mNdMtea^dtffdb87^rd<f 
Httlb, {Vom <h^ i^hrtfitfto'dtietrMe MSfied'm^ aM 

sttrAotes^tfa^' DeUt^. . ' It-toithifi^aMe. in its^s|drit aadohi* 
%cts. If he can^ Mtroduce ttaftiM^ lild«oun«ryibeil, tt m'M 
ve a gresit dtep tkken towards ad^ramoinj; the cJMae of afafM^ 
iiaflit^ ih the IBast; It ^orfU be taking dnmi/ ana «f>tfae 
isltravi^e^ biAr^rs^ irbich the ehrlfiftlm'imiMaitariM'4ucf^ 4a 
Mtrmouht; New1ki^flMe£fwinb«^feTeaifot'priaec«inU*rfr 
^bf^hovoient ahd ihddiAtij»iible)abiirtirsT tnldbyttoiaie'^ftiui* 
ltttan«, andiheaid of DKfaie PraMdeabey'^we bavaeitiom«af 
^n, than we eVet< have hiid^'t^ hof^fbr a|ieinii4iMrtiaiiiliMpi9^ 
Han|^ in the moral condition t»f»lai*^ anB pbpdlMa^aM- 

fl<m 0f thC-gTobe; •' ■' • -« •:■••• ••> ^^..J.-M.f .»•♦ • /.u.irt *.^ 
"**^ . ' '* • / i.. •' , '^?^' ' ., .fv «.i • .Tj ]; Ktf .t.iiK 

liid'lMet terMimiteih0disMtaa%^^ GtvatiBvatad^Andiliip 
Untt^d StatiMr^tMr EasUm frimtter^i Vha^fhitytttB^mid 
^flw^se cominisiimersi ainA ^iob» )whii».ilniahed^ tatoaiMteit 
ibek* MthorityrWiriitoweatftaln tbe true ^iitthr 'flLHQBQJx»(«»- 
tended by the treaty* of I7ds, and lo-defeniiiiiaMaaiMrea^aiul 
fte nidtttbr 'Tbe montK of 'tbe»#iv^r(.wa^fodnd"teiba}alf Jof<^ 
point, and'ofttHftM anryterrltcfry toUwHiM; phuce^Mrdispfifc 
ttetweeirthe pM-tt^s, eotiMn«ttheiibe'aMUgiiad|1b'tbe<otil^or 
'fhef ««ie>. ■ = < ■ '• 'iil ^ : V vr,:..JL A .»>>»* 
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* 4MMihglf Judge IteiigeiH <»ne ofitfaidedcoaaMiM«r«^ f» 

markfl ;— ^There^ still a questioii conreniing the bdliifdM*)F 
iKMeen tlM>t\«WTdttoil()4wyhht'4ttiui^^ itm 

fti tile tn^ty^of (tiiwtcf') biit pArtalarig of «li^ nWire bfaw 
MuMeiliMn^M oan^lfifc #eililckl only bf M($«illiiiibh luid eom|Htet^ 
::i<TlfeiM)atf 4Mii^oie»tiM»«6t Cit^ir totality iiM^ 
Muf theMyof t^unrty; aiMi 6f ebiri^e, that there ti(4>tfM Ke 
an entire eeiftoatHl brntOtitf^ It It tmf be ao •ejepreftsHf, t^ 
tireeiiikMeiiilhMliMriir'Mle Beuttiern aiiA(h^eoiottM«k««tteiit 
eflthefiaatenrbeuirfat^y^ihti UitH^il Btat^ ;a)MlfaMili^ 
tended that where the Emtorh bomflary^as^Mi tfaratlgh'lrat^ 
n4ikdb ifvre Ba¥i)$»a>le^ ^betb batienB-sbdUld ewi^naRy j^EiMibyide 
IntketiairigAtten. The question then fii; &oW iathi8>bbdiMitf^ 
iK thd intetfmediiite apace betMmn wbere* tbe mbath ttf ^thtfer BtU 
Gvaix has been deeidedto be, atM tbe^bnty erPii<i^'id'be^ 
iablialhed>m«iti»w^t«titwitbthe'1iieiaty ?' AMthejtf^^idk 
aaggcattfthe ^Mnprlely efa^fine mnhh^ fnM Ib^ fiftiht, -ijy 
utaeb^cdtiittiefdy oaHi^the Bft^tertiof Sbiei iehkMfito^yftei«(?e^ 
Star and €iimiii> Bello islaiKfe. This ^ mti^!^ woeld be'' ft 
proper llne». b«l iimt the aathority tiT his <^aimissieh ' WA Hot! 
'~ I'himtoeittMiKfrlt;^ ^ ..-......: .wi-. ti 



tt:Tlie*Manda {*• libe^' tww ' bM>iiflsiiti tfi«< aiW y v 'ttnd ferttffcg 



riiv Ibe* bay'of rundn aHy alt«eliiw i^6't^Mllnklfitt 
at'inoatbof tile>tiwrv <ahd lie ito *watei^, tiifougfa WKidi ttie 
tenimisaidnera above nwhed prceuaMJd-'no'detifal^HbiA^*^ 
boundary had been made by the treaty. " ' ' ''*'' 

]' in »«^mnMint^bti<Mto oongt*eS8» iMnHedikbMy aft^the'de* 
eMnm^oF those ediomtiMtoiiers/ theprMldMt oP «fae*V!nStea 
StalM dllocMsto «b« H)«n^inhi^ qta^tiiHii yc4'o][ien l««#¥^ 
iho 4if0O'niiti6ilS9 Irnd lidvtNPts to the seteral < ve^'irnMaibW 
HrtMas in'tAiMe^bay^/ the^jArisdietioir to WlilchreiMthed<yiJ< 
tolie'deterfnlned; />'«•. 

■»' Wiift&'the American goveniiinent thos itonMdMrtt'^M 
Mktti^ in rietdefin^ly asslgnedto etthbr ofthe^ imvMfloftk 
the British government claimed the whole as belongilij^,*ta 
tipti^nhMfuie of Nova Scotta, and -of ooorto, lui'VttH^x- 
oi^ted by thetena^of like treaty ofpealcefrom the' gdini^ 
okmse of'ooniitnmtion^by wlftoh all othef fsMnd^ -diHiw 
twenty iea^^aesbrtlie coafirt were annexed i» th^I7MVed Stat^* 

-^lf» Dtnfeeidf Bomand^ id aMtter totfie BrttMi ininiM^i^M 
the United Statei^ expressed very fully tiiis idea.; and the 
king's advocate in New Brunswidi distinctly maintttitied tiie 
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QMPI9fldf# ..? ' '1. ) '. I M II K -. s <•• I- x\\ ... I-' i;f 

b]f a.re(:eirQnr^,to,tbo9A ppiiipiplf^niMiii^ «9PV> t^.M»nri« iik* 

wiltiim.tiyeiiitK IeiMI>ie.» <^'>tbe ipcmt. of ,4h9il7inte<l ^^s» tM 
all of thfi|«iiBM9li Monsito.tkP A«j9R}fiaii g^w^mioeat^ unleia 
tbejiKEc^ptiQii in. tba treaty oCpfsapCf^iiQd^iTtf^to'Ck^iBrilaMK 
all tbe ifi;|[9Wl/»:tbm.or MiH*^ balo^^giingito N0i^ SMtt% ap*> 

. : Ai tb^ tAi|M9:of th^.d^pisiw^^f tt#i«;oipini«sifVi<ira imdfr.tke 
tpej^:Qr,<U$Nif^t^ lFnitMl.9tato9 w(^ra in quwApi^ poao^Mibla 
po88ep9iwQ(kM{mKiteQv4i^7aa4Fjni(km^ Gtsal 

3ritain.hai tb«i ^9^x^, ^i^mtsM all tha^tfaaiVbM Tbe^tonvu 
Qf.£aslii|opt.»ba4/be8iv im^vpprated by tb» giyfaviiiiiMli.'«r 
]y(^jla^^a0l;t<9». md rwaa tbei» a ftourtolMagviUae^i ra Moaai 
i^LandfiMding, t)\^T,t3vo 9^^lUe^f Mauds. as<it« appandagrfs^ 
vi\i\\b ai Rf*iiti3b, ^oijtl^^nt |had 4»r a I0119 vw^A bean leatak^ 
if^bf'f w tf¥r otb^ lUJandacof iMbior af Paa^avMiqmpddy*' • >t 

It is exceedingly probable that thi9:dlvid(iApo9ae«0hin4KiMMi 
ll^mJdbar.pr^wiwi^n^tthafri^^^^ it9 raaljAioatty at 
"^^eat Qwd4jr<be«d^ w4i tbafc^ba.i^lafds wion in.a mw^iwOA 
v^ ii^,a bay*. Qftcovcw -tha^ they bel^ngad »te tfca^twoioaf^ 
^01^ i^p^tfii^^lyf .as ttifi^, wsffp qii,ttie«na'0i!.thfi^4itbarfiideoff 
tbe dividing stream. 1 i . •; < '<>.! '-«.,; r^»^^■^ 

(Tbi9 wf»^ tiba ^1^1)^1 i^igin9Hj,iakent,hytba./hratf(Ai«pm^ 
9atii^iiP^^idxx>mi(oiiai)Qe4{by th^.aMtbpnity oCtbe stotaigM-^ 
9riWWt ;* at|d Mi0 agwtD£th$^< U^itfA 3t9AeabafiNr0(the«fiiiH 
nfiicfifiop no^/aiWa neifirrvad io»i e:(plici4y ata4«a;that> b^ conaiileMl 
t^^ ifiQuth of botib i?ivf>r9rtfialiia9 jtbo;^. Crwi^ l^e.BaglN 
guadavie^ to be below the islands, or at leasti.wbat^vaDmigbt 

bfiahi^.gw»raphii?alTfaqt»if<JiMkt/,Wesitt Qa^id^ h($ad,?^a#,'the 
}^ar<9tiiatanded,in tbatTfnUy Qf.|i)Baca»ia8 lba«>a;ia«tb e£ tbei8i« 
proiXr . •. I •, M ... ... .: ' . 

; ^tli^ipnoyipicmal goYanmant.K»f New BrMnawinkdM not &{iKf 
fpar.tO; cQTV^entiio .thiS' pMsitio»*ji ba^ kgialatad £o9.;ajyit 1^ 
^l^nds in tihe,Vay^a9bflingpartoCiAeilroa^Dty of Cbarliati)^ 
i^d as rfor^ipg tba rpaHsh>of W est, Isles« , T.}mft m^ ¥mf 
)w\Ye¥i?r9 <^ Mww inland bj.tha Amfiriciinaf a|th(Mi«h atiOrst 

GoirtiofKetrBmndWlck^-^pafnpliklr. ; • : ;• 
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... ^ . ^. pkUed atata. [Marcb, 

<itic of t!ic tox\ns of 'Sffi'^'^rTclHisiStef *" 
tbr tlic support of that govern inent,'tt 
to the general coiu-t, uriti! the milfl 
•captiiivjl and took poHsesslon of it,", 
■possrssioii thnV sf ill ivfnin. ■' '" t' 




f'tf1dl^vk6bii1tfaVnl«fk«(i^^ 
MiM^ M Hite 1)ii*f 'Mr 'I^isdaihyJiiM 
Sritain-^apthing tt'^T^'it^'OVt^ MMl 



4 




'istbM'or th6 ^n'^Hi^aiT «^iVei^Vmi»lit1n'l*0{ 

tiye to Grand Meiian. I^e Aiiierli^i|^ifyfi 
onfered' to insist upon >t te^leSHy wl 






captured iii tWlate wv».ind oothafcow^M|»««^|«WjL 
♦•hnUM > tlie BHtisK cmm»n4ftB o^ 'M 
.^ ^Lfntjfican/i^nfirfllof miTitia on the |ijiiw,,tii|^^ ^m 
fi^ Yffiaitidiien as olT Briiif^h t^i-ntpry. »nwi WtfLW 
*fiflJH>fltWffj,Pfe aie' .IV^Jlt of ,U«5 .ac\tp^9^^|;9il,^|^;i 
tTnitea States. ,=, r, .<,/. .lY .loT 
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1818.] Sanndaries tf the tnUd 'atiaiii. S97 



jr jtbat tr^tyr \ To the fif^t W4i3,W9||g»^.tI^e ^utj of, |i8r 
/mw|iv£ tJ^^bQi^.the^evfir^l j^lHpd3. ii^ the. kay of t!ii«aa^ 
m|f|Ac»4^ bay/pf B;^Qd^ bd(wn^ 

by virtue or the treaty of 1783. Tbial^fjrd cpiy^f^^of twp 
iW^^un89ioii(Qr9# .one ^^WipUited by e^o qf the cw^«etink 
j^arti^. ; Ko un^jjref.aa lathe fopmei* paa^^ iwas to be cmpL 
c^ theiir fu»ii;^ance# If f}^ comi^isaionfijr^ sq apjpointe^ agre<^ 
4n !06i^lQ<)^.'^hei;r. ^iasipi^ was to be.buiding ^d concUtr 
i^Y^^W i^lEJh?^tioifs- . Xf thoy dis^reqd in p^ or j^n ^h4^ 
fff^ifij^te j:^pp>ft^ yvj^vtiUx^ iqade iotb^ ^o goveromeiits, aini^ 
f^aiQff^ jCriendly ^\cere\^ or state, to be thep namcid.fcjr tbi^t 
fffmofifi^lyv^^ip detsFOxif^ the pqntroversy. , . * 

^ . j^^jjjiif^iwce, of %e. proyision9 of the treaiy in this reapebt» 



jgfith ibf}. ^ayiqe'find p^flsent of tlic Scfjatcj aijipointed the floii- 
iwrable^Jphja. Hm tliejpi^tnct of Main^ and 

V^ii a; liaeijiW of t(ie Senate of ISjfas^husetts. , , , * . . 
.^Jl^ie/claim^ f>f tbc British ffoverhmeiit were- confided to the 
oxains^ge^iept of tWe ttonourahJe, Vard' Chtom^n, judge of tlie 
"l^iij^pai^^ VQi^ Br4;nswict, and those of the tJnited 

^U^^ to, J.aine^ t^recothcck^Ausfln; !^sq. a couttselloi* at the 
ifflT^^J^assac^M^ette. * ' ' , . ^^ ,' '*" 

*^ .TJe pomm^ipn, was opened al St Andreivs 0|i the tt4fli 
oJf^S^jjjEen^ber iSl'fi, Jmqiediatdy after Colonel Barcla;f^8 a^ 
pqintnientwas cdmm'iinicated to tlic American gove^ment 
Eac^ pf ttie ag^ntsj clain^cd, for their respective governments^ 

' The claim of the British nation Was' founded on the asscp- 
apjf^ that at .the peace of 1783 these islands were aA integraiit 
nart of t^ie province of Nova Scotla,'and as such, speclalQ^ ac- 
cepted from the limite assigned to the United States. \ ' ' * 
* .^ The INova S(;otia intended in the treaty of* 1783 wtts'said to 
be 'that prbvihce; erected and dcscribed'ih certain liters pi- 
feijt'. granted V^^^S ^^^^^ '• '** ^^2*» ^ '^^^ Witiim Alex- 
andei^/masterof requests forl!he crown of SdotTaiid^ WHidi 
VoI.VI.No.3. 51 * 
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MM^o^tfU^iM'i^iS^ oi^ 



■'.(; 



QAi ftny hue roiild be dedu<:ed 

9|)cd, whii h, he contrndrd, 

.obsolete, dei'dict and iirg- 

hj the predecessourti oi his 

ptt 111 point of I'act the letteii 

«« J.MJ ^yij^Hri jjy^^nds — that a rcmai-kable 

r -J .,- , 1,7,. fouijff|!|j^e^fl(53C^iptionof tenitoiy tlierein 

Iv^™6rw oy Dotp tpe agents, in a v^y cfyfunos -^utfiiT^ 
lM':flrsciidbi6h of ^v^^^^ act, tiiul nut^i ot Ute ciiiii-i 

ransijcttiiiisi^^ territory fur tljeir ob-[ 

} 'kira cidcfaWcd tW ^nwwn of the conimissioiiers until| 
ii&k .i)i^%nf6yevp!\^ on wliich day the board a- 



^f«e#V*i%>iofe 



greefT-in k a<^i^ion ^^ the miestions bclore them. liiM[ 
d6d^i()M^ iermln^e4al1|i^^^ heretofore existing on| 

^' fcubJicCj . *J1ie ojpiniot^ arji judgment of the comuiissiooeraf 
K^' bi^eb^'^ominunicajbrd^ respective governments (jfj 

fcit wltAW atrid the 'jbpit^^^ and has ascertained aivdj 

*^^^rfctf tfckl M!wM and Fredei'irk islands dobc-[ 

to tli^/t^|iiied ^ti^e£ andtj^at all the other islands in tber 



mssL^ 






olt^K^W INL^nan in the bay of Fun-. 

r,^alSbl6ii^ & tjrreai ^Slritain* bv virtue of the treatv oft 

biy*»&%8tt'#r4erfw^^ 

S|Mf&8" 

i«r<^y((- atVfdlta^ ritiaitej- pfl^uMf^^ 






"^W 
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laia.] Mmmivw ^M ^mffi tfi^ m 

^ strict letter ,Qf faw^ hj wliich aloi^ ^u^ ^t CPVld Jhe as- 

eertained; - - ' 

In one ^eqiect it.&lb of ^tnf as^si^tiafiicjborj mi the ciMi« 
t^ntibn or treaty by wklch the line w^jTamerly aettlieft .' .1 
'* By thbse negj^tiattpius a periifi^neptjr^iit of navintipBiwa^ 
rtcurcjd'td the citixena of the United i^t^t^ thitiuffh tti^ £aa^ 
Am or 9hi(i cfi^hn^elf between 0eer islaijd knd Caipnpp^ello^ 
To d0 tbe saiti^ iVi this caae was lieyond ,)^ ^uthon^ ^jf thei 
j/resent coTnmissibncrs, whose dafy Vas t^mjted to aHcertain^' 
Ht^ thef Mgbtto'thfe inlands, arid did tadt etteml .tp th^ dei:isloii 
^fatiy i)iieiitf6n 6f water privilege; whUh muAt Vfoyenie^ 
^S pHticipli^ <tf*itat!onal taw 8JpplTt Abfe to the ca^e. Tqe t(u^ 
fem iMubsake is at tlitteBiJie onfy on'e'and ^w/tys is the besd; paa^ 
Mge way fcht ships'tl^oiigb Uie 1>ay of I^asaamaqMQddy ^d.i|^^ 
tt t^ri^r^r St; Cfmix; It^ free navigaiionft e^feenUal to fbeenr! 
jbymerit of tlie use of ttie rivef , bas always beendainied by tbe^ 
Ufifted States, Their ipi^iisters hai(ek b<^ inptructed^i to 
pi^tiile for their interests iii this passage way ; aiid Uiu(a 
bten ef as iMttch or bn^r^ importance thai^tbe j^sse^ioii iHL 
GfwA M^niaii. iStM the capture and occupation of Moopo^ 
Uland, an^Eu^Sdh ^t^ i^f v^ar hais Qc^aaiohally been .e^ 
fkmgA iXM^f kttd A)<i€^icaM vesscjls prohibited, frop. DWongu' 

'TJhe rt»a(s(6ti Wb^ ati ^sceluai^e ri^it was assumed, ,bjf:.,^ 
Brifiab ^v^ntmehi )Kas tefiSgned tp be* that th\» wa^!apaqr 
&ge between tw0 islands, both of which belyogedto£$^ 
Brit^t m4 therefbre was exdusiy^ly liers. That itcuiii 
ittt ^ dtily; aMhotigib it was tl^e best ipassage, wA thore kf^ 
mg' a|it)ther» which watfptacticaUe^ no incoj^vcnieaxia^ atlte ^ 
lirg it coUfd give the Aovtrfcains i right of lising thisL ,|q£q 
irmt^r beftweeh Deer Island $bdCa4npo Billo had been iii.J^c^ 
a'HvV^r, the o|uio^6 tiB^M of W^ich belonged to 6rpat f)3ri«v 
4lif» fb^'d^uld be tio doiibt that her principlD wan ^Vrejcf^ 
it bteine.a^ undoubted doctrine of national ',law» tJiat|aTi|fei^ 
tf tMie^noHes* of a nikdon, is as much its exclnsive ]pof^p^^ 
^vti ^\\i 14Mt antf ft is only a rv^ '(flouniarf/M w>ero^ pff 
AiQfrtm'pQSR(^ i^peetiTefy one of the hanks, that |;iYes t«k 
MWh'aronunoh^ght ofnaiiigafiom ., u 

'^Bot'jdie nassa)^ way between Campo BeUo and »l>eef ^ii^ 
g^ \H Wot m a river, but in a bay | and it may well be jdoUtifei^ 
irti'^tlto^ tite law/ applicable to the former^ can ^#t& any 
jnHlihf iety h^ applied to the latter. Not only is this naasagA 
v^ay ill A'Uky, but it is in the grand bay of Fundy, ,Aw^m 
Vyfhi 'early naYigat<)rs,and now jery commonly kiMfwii^,^ 
^mrii ^rbperly a part of the sea or ocean/ ' ' 
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4M^ BmtS^^fte^ViiMMmms^ [MaMfti 

and the passage way beU(<e«b»|ttiea> ir««'-iB>ith»illia](»«|;. 
I«gMM#Mifl^»«titfl4MI||;iatf i*tkti4»«r ana lUtelUt-Kty, 

cillUMil<i'4Ml(<ttl>'tk»IjwMi^tiOMlI yvbpMtitsrof-airimr; 
aMtltkttiih»<AM<lifMMM^*ftt; Ultjrht>to]attto4pdi-ii^«»flg 
sMMlirt^ittiM) ^tfmm <lMi|W 1Mkir# tflN»ar'»M(ttaaliaBfcivtt>r 
foreign Teasels, as a matter of right into 4tl»«iiet»oM teaa^ 
^MiTj-iff .b.niidht ltno'.i!> B .V>.!/iir,r!;:')l /!ti{t|Kil ^wl ♦•iiri'l 

>'!BM"tftii>%««^ dr>iGli(Mt)4uisi<altiti«i«loie4rithis'isqipaic«' 



«K«Kky'ik Pig^lttil«4aOd^<fs«NM<df'iaHi lray*«tr#\UI^<(»int 
iM -fAtMW cair WMiriiMid )(bi' tllte- afaslfMi^tiMi ih«I dMkMil 
tiDtt;ihat IIMit >it<M^ ittt()ndMI t6>iuik«<tfa«f«wlBi«^iAMriy'j 
cfiMl VtosaHMiJltMMyv' ib #t*M *N«d(teWMQy«s)UJbwi«^ 4^) 

e(«belr'i^»f«b*'*i»3r''«f'lP'trildy;--'' -''••'! •'«<» <» .lf>frj:« n'.«o .>«> 
Now the passage w^ hMW«MrN)Mvi«MiHSw4ikbMM-«hdid' 

Britain as exOalASrity iiDM' beciHitMt^^>|MMtaiii'<ita<>M|! 
abvetMMtj^'tlkJ' dtfedi^te'tk>«M t' li^tll^lMn^^ 

tiie MHie'My.' '^A^Mtg* «ft tM)trellit)»<b^«fh«it%1it <)A^-^> 
ttfe 'Irfittilb''iiM' W^^MffiM^ '«i^1>«t^ 
' <kb;'ai^*ia<*'iii«'gM(Ml)fl9' dpifUM^M tMm*flVfel% *> 
i^y^'B^ M"(We«^.,* dMf iHil ctJafesiW'rteWitofMatiMtlliw 

itiiii*1f«'{tNWitatt^iiotwftfaMaMlilhg>ttidtt^^ 

ISi)i(lHHU»'iolM(«^S^'1lV 1iM)B«iiftM!^oil<>ailrelAM«lrw 
3i^,^#«ilt^iMMl>fhrt>tiPt!i^ttifc«M;^'n V(HfTtl>i/r[i dvA/t 

i^uuuu^^ the-ci^lMiMi«ndl^ ■inMb^siM'WlMM'VMcr tittv 

IrtiAitttihfff of «BMit(t»BMlfiff><binl» ^^lOMll^fltfaM^ 

^ebM^'tKMikieiy '^dMSi^iOil' ^ «(faiiea* aHK«^ 

i't>f aHeitist^ tigfatitt'liieii^ ttleK<tW«oifcttaMir 

iri^ bjr <Alei fthafantt-^ti WWto i tfto ldtitf^^feBWfta 

tiuB pmntf ranee all others in fliat quarter have liriftntlKinillt 
^&;-|Mdi«iat"tM»Ilit«Nli^ Mi a«boiitluMiUl/^ apferttfof 
flMi eottilnteAiMlMiW' %in M inuid)ih«d'4o(<lM^itAfiMiirtriar 
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fitanAdih«rliooesMM7 or^tpedieiiti ' / ." u\f h,-^ 

UM&draidttts dq^adtacisfl^ • but it iti im^ffihuoi i Hbfki i^rmns^'> 
n^cntei aM in (4vftui:<fiNf liiair * i)lnmri(lit'lin€|f^9ti.fp^i:^ w, tkfh 
eBtemj^^riiigb'tte/.pliiceNwiU bemmvf^il^/tt^^lui^U^if^^ 

Thus has happily terminated a second tribunal, instituted 
li(htm^0i«at(imA iiidipf)iideiit^,n^ tj^^^A^^Awnqn^of 

iiqplnili^ifaitttretftsoiii 4i^^ |ietii$Qentrthe;ri|t IM^pi^ t^ 
^mt^^ttNUiiniiuifi.wliioh^hi^^ h««:j^9qarA94 aq tbe.foun^ 
datNi>>9£lta^ fcib(wM. aM^ Wm^m^^iirSf .; A^^xAi^^Tr 
p|i!lis/«i»a#iraii't8»(the^;inHPld#l!AiiQ^^ iiMk9'be;ppw^. 

ei^iil Q|j0«^t»i8upaim4e^1bat KMik ^ea^^ta arm^ whicli biu» 
too often wasted, in the progress^ *p£/4e^lati9iV more tbw ^ . 
tiio/ol^Be)Mif><tibe«wtlPt.w(f^woiib4 .V '. .- 

1 ia%0 allKiriHimwijw^m yprovi^edin ^eitreaty oi Gbei^,.an^ 
notforfpiicb te.aet^e^4ispiit9^ a« to pnfvevt tibefi. , . j. , * .a 

•f'tn^^iJUnea fof't^nitqvj^reciM in tki^ :ti«afyroC pe|ice,.Qf^ 

dfx^bed fooip ltb^<be8t<nl^|^ thw ^Efldstjj^jbut jj^ 
toib^'fViivyriMcqilvatQf ^ TjO exptplTe^the f|*ontiers together, and 
tp flpt^pwpmfnte fff . b l W W dpiy . by,paBWO" consent, hmi be-, 
({fNb^:a; VISIT n9<)^9fwy^^* HI f^r^f^^.W pi^vcnt conflicting 
grants and 'wintf)9iti(^Aal tr^spMaRSt. i4^^o*'*l">{?ly this du^^ 
iim»4Hfidfdiiitol?^o.|i^ria»*. !^^ cstiihUshed by 

tberfifUt aiiich of tii« tiwty;<^.<Jrhe^ was to run th^ bounda^ 
igr line |d|[»»ovlik' from tiie m^inefil ithe liver St. Croix to the^ 
MrtitfWCM9t{andl^>oCJf(^ai,S^ tl\e bi.c^hland&. 

which divide Qiose riy^ni^ti^atfffiiptyrtjii^pmdvcs intu Uu 1 j\ rr 

teiitlie iiiQi#iv^?«iQi^ Jk#ad ioC.lCJoimY^tk^iti.^y^ftbp^ 
ddwn^akiagtlif^rniiddle ^ that m^t^^tbiQ fi$^ of noi:^)^ Uwm^ 
fttfiQ«, ISymXm 4h9 Wfvpt OQhsajd Mitpde un^til it str^^cc^ttt)^ 
mrar*tro9wis.^ Gatni^uf^^ 4P)i^ a map ofj9ai4;fbp«n4^ 
rjNfv4edlu^jytiMn4a9! ^beirae^ lie a itrM« mapf ^,|Oyfft^A 

tioulai!i«^'thej|itftu40tai4 lf9ngiM^Pf^be>n<Hlh^9^o^^<9C 
Nova Scotia, of ibti wrth^'^'i^t^rilfn^st head.pf Con^ej^c^^y^^ 
tr^ vAjo1t9m^0)^ IK»u^ts of tkc naid ]iomda^> (Ct^^^yi iQ^y 
4l6m»wop?r«.<i > ... .w, •.. ? '» -t.- ^.' ;*. ii, ■ •■> .. . -^ 
loUnoQv ttiif ) laAifjk^ tb^. Bntiah, ]g9¥(9iTim«nt, appointed ;U)i$ 
^vnat^Mimipsiaiienasfiat^lmtfpirinm ftnd i^ppp^^ted il^Jiaqif 
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4M Btmidariti tfUie tMUi 8UtU$, 

■t. ■■_,.■■-' '.., , < . • ^ ..5,\iS>.\u 'i 

«gent ^oiaAj with hk soBt Ward Ch^nka j«a, \ 

flkmer, and William C. Brattey, late alitBhar > 

<lhft.n8lB>i>.rtiihnaa4mr«ff«fa..i- lUa ta(lidu«Mft«ak>8ti<:A»- 
dir«m«ll4i»f!««tl»i<tf faftnriwr.iBlS^ bal4lla>«MMMing(iM 
too for advancwdjIdiedBBiNiceittibtavvay^ flieyiiaidj(t«nii*A «v 
4»tib«ti<iri»lMil iA«JtU8.tiiM»:tk»nR!eBaai7ipMrttNi«cwilir. 
IMgedii »iid.i«iifla«fc*ni»jgiinBit»tlMritK>«ddtlfelHa4id* 
OQ«vil9d.|(yitteM<|W»tiea» andthftraaidf <!■ Mie|Bipiimdidii%<i 
irilLiMtiiHbiaijItidito AsjotatemMord i» Ma^>aHBUB>«to i«r 
^iN'eW:Yo^>*r"il 'ill!.. .•...I ■ .,, i,iiii.;.ir, iK'.iij f.) inut'r ' 
I. Tl»a eKt«4>oft*lw4iHyMaw(feaBd4o.ttol>ahwliiw»1iifl^ ' 

«»n IM at^Md^K i'Aiicawnda i«^Wteiiha«ii^MlMM4i<*ri^ 
totbi^ jKM,fin(rifttb6fc^id.iif 4Jte fib.C8«a-i««<|lh«i UgltabAM' 
vhiah h«a nat'hMieH^^i|efttna04dt«ay!.ipArtfcklHeiA.MItf' 
lias generally been represented the aaawito ^y? i ^ ad fefa ta tMH ' 

tMhee»lblp{vtha cMMUBaiolMm,-«m.aa9dilN^^ }!*« 
<irfted..,ybipfe.toiPe^a.!Mito..rf hatidatr^t enw<hfialir'<>a»l<lW 
4roiA jVKh«t M; b«m>iflq[tpda(4ib«^brti*dtoiaiir4ot)t<>.iW4-a|c 
l^jta iCol. BoH0heMt>kiiidp<toC.OanMia«lM«'4liN[9«» Ma «f 

vA^oiEkitha ^q»robatii»» olifai^taathoiii^i >rite'liii«v: dmiint- 
if^mm ma9»,i^c«iteU fluiUhitBi tf<>MabMi*iliMbM)«Ni>tte<«iiiM<^ 
twn .SravtiMv •iid>ylaea te ^th^mf^tte UvtotrAli MHM"fd&i^ 
, ibitbeBnitiBhdbWHiMai' -i i.i.'.'' •!•;•" •" • -no Yi».b.iii..ri v.-m 
...|^«9ii«)t«ndcMtiMA^rtfaait|Bii|»«laHi> kMiiUw wtato'^'te' 
Sil>gli«h 'cpnt f» oart c ipw idfe aw <iiralli>th«' w«'-lliiM*>«Miir ^ 

ly advanced, to permit any claim of any kind^' 'tllUt'*^ 
l^m^mk peapwwHi»iiu|y ieliteitnli9!fl)eanttimi»ob'tt^ 
vS>^mm^iH»B^^ <md tt^tpoirtfeiaawpeHiiyOyiriilimiaiHii i' 
•rs, as the dividing liae.«B.<^hii; Mmid a j ' ■■■ 7i. >*( ^ <hir^ ii-wil<. 
otThAinwt^ bouadaiyiJiD&of thto irni(idt8lilM'lta»«ll»%a 
hM»)^w» id«e BMtfa: firomtlie aoin»«f tW) St. -GmAx^IoMIII^* 
ilM9 tho St( fchna ««>afaoiit47!9 aaMktetkidhi'Mid «MfaMl«iD' 
ii««.ili thawMw JinotiDdi idMatifol:^! aiot lallV, «MUtii*l]|Mt 
the highlaiids supposed to be intended by the treaty. .-'»•( t^i 
Thcteiini.n|aa()i<in»nvaiiienoea1n IkiB'botarle. ri|lfr «4)fo' 
«der«jMfi)pfati£,the/]in«4faflam0 4B(tJiJd«w<)#ijtttA <N|t«ttM 
hordMv but>«ot. witUni (M UfiitB ofAtfa^ •IMtdd^laiei^'AMl iii 
,.-■ '... '• ■,(•••■ *...'• •• . . '.' --.b.-Mii'i'ir. 'i.w ' 
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Wftliimivfll oC c«ime Hwain cUmi loiMi* mrrff^m^' if eif# tf 
MtteMnit imOni t>airt pf fte Sfetricf oRMflhe slidull^mddf* 

,Th«r* comiBimitetio* dtdi beivwi 'N#1r BfMfwiiik mi 

wet ftnt ot flie ta vito i to of fee ^Jnitod fitrttei ^ '• - -^ ' '^ 

tftmi at (Bfaont Ite (English connHiQiimmr'pft^^ vMltofl 
of tiMilKnmlaBy .Bitrsci. aBr<to^ediire to ififimtHEN-ltilh'tliti 4e^ 
9tKt4 <3«immiiBratioli; andiBtmiKMl^tiaitit niiistte dMeby tf 
cession to Great Britain of that part of the DistriMof Main^ 
wMdr.wMtti«ita4iatwato* KevrBi^^ <H«A«c1e> And 

IimfB«l^ftdiredtie(ttii«iQB|da^. l?hb inaidittiMibaily oPthir 
pvyqMitiolii 4M U»4iniie»:avdi«a4eribe<iircuillRtaii^ iii tditkh It 
^W»<iiiiy9ed^* iftilipparaiAy butift ilke traiiqiiaHty of pekce'ft^ Mf 
ifidifcd^ thM4*t:totgeof 'koonliu^ tmdiftiBAf 

l^^gn^gptA'fl^h^iklps^mi. !^ ' i ' i .. .' . > ^ ^ r 

* Thiw» if i;he b<wnd«rjf <\iatt; nsfead «f ^befaij^ ^frawk <dM 
iMiirtil^ t»itheifaq;hkpBis,/wiis.nade.tatiiie0t the St Johii»>«t til« 
MghfAt liollt idbvve lim teted SngUh' settlements; anA ilKJ 
tineivftistaidl'fian iMiitra9^«liie^b^qfim0tiie^dt¥feioii b^ 
tl^ iiKW ^iMitrtis ito/thal4f^ nbtfth latiWde^ (ttie* CJnlt^ <9U^ 
\fonld |9mia|irad«tiQ6ttf 4mitoiTiiQp(^^ 
nptrj^ ^y lionfilderaUe iktagnitude^ whBe 'the :En)^liMtieM< 
aQ9^9^:<)» the kftffcttnkMroUd aimiha^^ 
a^.ioif> M nmtisrtid Adiftetdge^^ iii asclpngeAnt thftl,;ilr«r 
newboandary on the north might be dnmii'lirMi'Mttrt ]Wiirt1f 
ilithe iiv4ril(r »«tifa^^ Uinfai th0f*DM«be<df Lbti^^Cay^sila* 
anA ttiq(iadit^«iiiMiilinatifwiMwfen)N(r twd pMviM^ji1)d 
omiiedr<'tr> Gratit.BritaUirWithoatlaT^ >]M;6ii^^«id6ice^^^ 
United gtiiteain- J •^-,. \. 'm-.|-» . /; •..-.-•. i»......h.; /: 

.r I'Ehei d0baili of^sirtlr/a iflaliiiinndd^reqidrejwe^ il««A^ir0 
tenti^m.. anbB>j^ii<rttn|«tficipleBqoiily^ave :0tatei> abo^r^/ bk' 
which such a negotiatidnjKfigbtib«^uraiiedJ 7- • ? ' • -• •'»« 

^,Su!Ql^.th9^tiarfittNi7riti tiiis'vioHiity to oP imptirtawry to 
GmMiJQiit^T), m tte Haean of owning) aifrM 'MtpMrnvrt^aillmi 
h0t?ivjeen<)i0f piitiyhfGe8#.4ni»ther bh^tttalil beihelbitMi^; ftt^ 
^^hrdtitn^.p^anbigr brcotiriiMedaB'awfecpiiMleiit riti:«x^ 
change, .vijvtt -i,i^ /.: !i . •:.•* • '/' o/ i-- - -■ : - -'.••'.'■ ::•'! *..t' 
t1%9^ right .of^ifishBUg" vftMnortfaer^THaifiifr -leai^e 'iMfUhe 
C4#9t,f»f ^ova &e«ttaj ittii^ mnintaihed t^eretrt iBHtainv ^» 
\^ tgr tt)e^:;i;j«0d S»^te«> "v^n kfT'thfcl^^ 
1783 was annulled. — ^If so, this territory, or a right of way 
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over ity may present the means of obtaining the renewal of the 
privilege; and the conseMofV Massachusetts would probably 
pot be withheld for an equivalent in which her enterprising 
dtitensliaveflp^di^ah'fmerest ' • 'J • '^^ ''>j»^ tI 

Bdme 'pr«pttnitions are making, wb^ tndicato lui iHtimfl 
lyjOreat Briitldn td^obtain more than wrndd-.b^'nacttMu^riar 
the above purposes under the 5th article of ihe'lveitjf 'df fiOMMy 
and Ckil. BoncSieCte, in MA history of OMada^MriyvpriHiflh- 
ed; has stated kis reasons in fUU forthe ea^egtathAs^fplnnBi- 
ingtlie territory In question to 'Sew BrmAiAtk^VyhmMB^d 
the treaty of ITSS. Butiittle confidence daf^be pkmA.an 
these opinions r at least sevtMl yeais aMlst elapse. Iiafitiivflfce 
qoestlf ins under that artldocan possibly belaetUddio > m tnlniLi 

The remaining board of conHnlsslonora estaUiiiiU tfagritlB 
treaty of Ghent, were diverted to run flie'bottn^aiylinbihiinrthB 
point where the 45^ noHh failitode strikes AeiiraqpU»]8ti^)(]U> 
ara((ua, to lake Supcriour^ as it wi^s dedla«ed ky^ttelitai^iAf 
peaee eff ir8S, and to decide to wbDm>tlie-i8hn4s»tai tiie Ulcs 
avrdrivofBt through which the liii&pflsses^ileiadveHJl>:ltfiloi|g./; 
' General Peter fi. Fsrter was appoiiritodtfcamndMiDiKir^aMl 
Samtiel'HaAVkinst Es<f agent for tbeUnibediStataBvAlMkMiB 
Okilviey Esq. c^mnnliBioiKir on the^lparJt^iofnGffMt Britato. 
'Th«y «teiat St. iiegis^ and esli^ylighed /hgif ladctfato 



nomieal observatiqn tiio poiirt of the Ad9 nirth hltftufe^ mi 
afterwards, by careful admeaannnieHl tod. aurv^fBydmoiiM 
4be botrndhrytonwdslBkeOataria. Itte^nJkiWttorfthiitno 
vnatairtal alttration has been made jn 4hck line.lMiiMAcp4lHii- 
sldeMas^thctnieboaadflfy* The ;latitttdo liM dwBiiiMiia 
the Ik^tt 9t 178A, to be^my fiN»n.Gonnocttv:pt|fiTW/to{tiir 
8t LaWRttce^ Is to bepootfaated ^jik^ommMomnim^ 
41m» j4^ a*tide» who hate not yet xomnvMOeAtiiat Mi^/i.tDbs 
9iiioi^iiils4MppaMdtoliave'bMnsedledaoonfaAe|t (tofimMiwl 
'dividaslJlaaetual aetdetneiita of the two.coimtiisf|..r!l|iiW 
.Ibnnevly nm mth gRsntattetitMHaadcarf^ bKti aa;]«mmp# 
aaid, irittiout th&aidof good instnunentSfApid ,tblt qf cwty 
.it 10 iiiCM-rcct^.bmiig a wavii« and iiotf« j<«tliisU i|p%i*>iit 
*thdre boan fsrrmti it wHl sow be oarrq^bBd* .9fW/(M||M|iBW 
.partgr, wkomayea the final ad me asMgewwnfi otrtJtoift>fiyj JM^ 
of its prasant pessessionsr to be in the leastdissati^ti^h Tvip 
trae. boimdatffr ia deaeribml in tiie treaty of ^^iic^ v-tViqteca- 
tiDiiQrthat boundary is a work oCscieocOf d{hgfii^jiMi4j»hwtr> 
and the.goyevnmentsiof bolh cowAtries wiU ,hewpav^^i|^a 
.cHHanMNTi mistak^and^puUick vimfflfK^k^ms^ ttkslimt^^f^ 
duce individual injury. f .o/ 1 / .!'►' 
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^ •»* »" • ' ' '■■ • ^ Tht^JUMlB^^ . - ,»| n^; : r^ Jk -•• ; 

It has fdready been said^ tfeffi^P^irii ?f^M^'3C^4teQ^l^e 

t%BiBtgrfi.b«C)ftMMl8MH«s.«)i09R> Ws.^^ (€^^ ihat 

citTr^'iriMM'^tliilytiftU/iiifiddi tbwr v;4^«w.jix)dr;^aK,^h9fiA«4t0 

iriiitall Iheftliaifoi^ ofW aiiiQ^rQiMdat^ .. ,f, ,.> 

U VVMgr^trarte.fl6<MB[bitiDa0'te to uMoiygmM wiDi ^t llui- 

»andtb JyliiisilUr^tn tISM^^ IPT(B>^eii^Q|rei(i.aii<iiiv of< 0011^5 
4n]kMiWi(Ctt»ttlK^7> a88eiltl4ithef-«fef(&fall gradu^tad ui tbiit 
utoitonkjr. -^/Ehts/^tlMiigliMBd mmw tbafi « 9an|da. of tbcir 
rniiform coiMilcft»afterfffat^ wae^a btid'bfgiai|iii(|^ fov upon a V 

*Bt9MrilWdM>Mgist»l»lt^iM8iiMI|dtt^ Z' 

-lift vaf^Mn* wfiidegraei ' This: dU^g^^ 
4hfl>iqiDBrfi*tHii4isfKaviHvwho'iras ^rtaant 4>athfi ooumiiir 
rfci»»aiteMrftB/#hwi>fli eto p Blitionfl wai^|ii!«0ent0d4 * . f 
^ »HSVofif ttfM^fJahbedfataiyafWtbe a|ipiiob«tian oftlie aoUe^ 
ty.iijr' PMitiUIy ^nMJrn ^^vuig ^totribatDi bia< <:<M»p|intaM 
Hatolhe'dMniml p4rt&toC;(the-worM^ aebt r^ mimbor^tschol- 
mhii4MKEiri8iMaeh'aie dbndact t)f iBqttii^4Md4ift0vward8.andir 
-liatiM DmUnkaglK rBvtttbo hii«:4dmnff*ordait>d ^idl the 
aab^ttfof Ctiarl^ifVVid'db{M»iftfoni tb^luMgflomabtignNKlcM: 
Ipvrt df'tAU Httteisdiii^tyi'MMcii^iiltsitferaptaediaC au^^ 
llto emrieviMiry iiMihei ta-Loomi^ /(..'-..-. -r^ 

<'n N((tMlMirffev^4rKaMi5^ihem'<l^eTilbi^^ tto 

^lMill6^<M^lf9(Loifiiiai4^a8 bemiflekirim sohelanta^Aiider 
itb^'omindt af (VMIa^bdt ^lhoufrbal^9<ktio«rii. * 'Ther>fe<^ 
^ilMlwetrt\iypvMotor>hi«4life fCTsoil ^iir.WHliiiii DuVrMt, 
t^Mwy (tf C tw iiww rt ^ wrtiuga bon>af thBfaihoa»nn MVfatty4hiii(. 
^filttlor^clM^Mf >aMd hsftadei^ vh<yoffiireA ttf putDiiato the tlMi|iait}r 
MMtk«'h«|iril<^d <^^ftw«ntt' thfMiaaAd IM^^aadiiwho^kad^lafk 
^af lrioh«d)^ 'hts«i90h. TbiS'ptelato irtit>eatabfiBbad< tUe 
WifiRiri^MMd ^j d^BUImt^; «iath«fi ledgQd^hose.arhohirera.ttt 
FMi^ in M^^hbtti^^lh^'H^MdbOlelvnbnt, Atidi fiMHy.l^ 
^eiif'WicMliMftftiMe'tegfaejr.i^iwhfrh; mrahUlhaTe occasian 
i0%]i<ilWajl»tti(i. Vtbt«'YiM;eiVedaM0r9iirra»!ttier*geiien^ 
4«k«[t^Mft(<ibi6i^,'Bm^(«M4he bkadadPth^ biRli9p«r Cfendwi^ 
¥ilo dctej^t^difl^ Abb^ydi^ Saifito^Oeffevia^ n»^moAint k. 
*'* >Alr«liese^fli?Yt)llj^ WcM HlJil^Mire^qieritaantii; at'iHiifi)iil9R». 
'flUj^''t^d(ilittM>td^»nikl^'a p^tm ia^MuM^«2 )Hi!rliad bto 

^HMbiM%J #e«M IfrtlM^ated^iifhaUf'tiil^ ikmfpuA 

Vol, VL No. 3. 52 ■•.•../. 
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g^races af the cardinal de Lorraine^ who had promisfsd him to 
pHUteoMils inrtitirfkSnli^lktQiiHiiC Fittnte,r/vAa^^ ahuall 
vetttvnth^raw I»i Auiki> tip«bittot.inateail»Dfi< thwfnaTriiialL 
the ldii|;,>BeiiiyU4 iflsiied»rlib#aiiiiiir|rjt#5^ilHI»mipiiitq^ 
^^ wtdoii ih^'^dM aBdi>iii]|Mtnr«d.lift iBiilft «f Htfcii«f|i^ 
v^hich 'the i«iBlBjfaddiAhitliiied»i :j;AHd>(^|N9nMlfteA tiii^iMid 
Hbfotbdrif te »rigtnict,iedify^. aiiftMtta^^'lAJbe ImUfei'qom'ffMJi 
means as might be givett.iiMpisiehantjF#jnlikMaM««iid*iqol> 
legef in^th»cilg^'n£^ftu'iB.tad|r,iUd^^n0t j^ btiiaA caMi^ there 
"toltf 6 MOonKngrto/tbeir t^gulfliuiiaiaiid^tatHteai^ a^dcmi- 
UMiidM ilMi'rfcaovtsMof fptrUamenif' Mbft»Aiilf ,|#/«uSwthut'lD 
-dunie th6i8iM'brathe^ teionjojrrlfaeJaiflfipffMlegeb^fr .^ui^*^ 
i The Jetrtrils yitHeitea ttieifr/letotelp>^ft«''P'*rii» P » qft*' * 
parliaitmtt fiiaiKdt an m^ntot wlmh. wdairiedtlhAt^thtt|nicv 
4Muid lie refeivM Lottie 4iilig'^ocrons6Ue«ib«tAawilo|^^ 
opliiiom OF comlaaww. f M« BsuMaiH:i)«ttitMip fgBmi^A'^ 
wiioiin Pa8qQier.^iiiA4HBettla!f haimaAid^lM'liftmtllie'O^ 
oPIiia aige» <;anflttUed \nthld4colltagueBvAL!iteiMArillac«Md 
t8eg{uleiv*md'tlKy^giive AdiM^ctaslawiiriifril^ flwir 
reaabne'in'detaii, a9ainst^aai7JciridfaaLappn>baftittn(Oi).lienfi* 
"catimi ; at least, in all events, to present reUioimlrshQesiillft 
the tittgf 4hat 4he:aiitlHits|ttUHi of liimifasMni<|HNMtbhMld 

' Ttu^ pgrliMitiitdid net puoeted 4i mn^dbmo^.^tfan thdie 
conclusions ; but they' were ' conimppicnitf d, uiidet> littiidi'jto 
the Jeeuttfl* tbemselvcfl; TbdM^-ftitftel^ iikHMdinlielf mOH^w 
the courts into aifrBgitalion^YeMd'Urlial) ^^o^tA WMUittt<l)}«id 
'^hlflbied lettei« of jasfrovn u«. IMei^ nofi |k)sitmuaamfalid 
«f>'the partiamenty to:enni.e^Bl^ jtheMf htttrai;palwti4Mn 
faetsiatvetiteAin the^dtscoiii^e u«ich>Ml(iaiwniw/fielf^ 
in parliament, on the S6th of January, 1 5<te^/iMh»4iapeti w e j i 
tlio i]iip«iftcmttDiie'Mgleoted ni«att7»<hiii9 iticfln^ 
'Wi^<ea4nt1ii >" ■•» • »- r^.-Mi '/mm uiili oi.n!<j»» :.. 

f|eiitfeiw«lb'<#fith» kiiiy^ lav oemttel l^^thot^nfputroliiM. 
Sifter fie^okipf adfocate -of tiieptAidtkingy < ba^cpAMMMMed 
totbe siild court of fiiriiamfant^/tkatiherl^ofQiiv Ibore ^imi^ 
^taw petelitiof tberrwg Jpreseiited /tofthe ci»^ 
aatkdrfee' Biftanpf^fMak, im^iith Aiiif^kmlllbtteabgii^ipiSttiv 
tf ' JefittitA^ • And<pAer4heipv«eeiitatkHi i#tha<paMbletteffaiila- 
4Blft4'^1lle>eoiirt»ifitderaditiiat41iqr alinMd4ie<poiiNn«mMicdflo 
'tfit^vtbmiejgelieral «f .tiiekiii)^/irnflie)i«MiibiM#v'i.taalpar. 
flDbe^ottdrney gmeral^f «lfe kfli^ h»Hng)>cftaipviedl'tfieMid 
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aMam flateMt with iho lite M« GAifel MwfOlao, thenftdvo- 
^^tei»-'g6fiel«lK)f the»kni^ they diMvicrei^.tticii* coiiciilsioBBf^ or 
fPBfm^ iniftWiwg with their Masctou^^ {Mveut tte fuAdkiBl 
^affnK>Mtiolii Ml i^eriitdtion li^ithdoi^: iM> leinty in.«rfl«erefi«B 
(tomite iedlMBtriLiicte iigainst ilbe aitthdrisuitioii ef- iheaaid 
'InlilefB' pkttntj ^Ttes^ condnsions^ «r ' in other words^ ikm 
•^epoitieonlwi^di thrseor fouripoitttai ' ' ' 
tiDlJ Thef fbulld!tetetedtiiin.^r.ihiBOd*gvefptim 
not oiiigr enoecena^yv but 80iMftao«B j! for» the «eaiioBical i^on- 
<gtiliitiwlli4' wWch'had'heeit inadeilcrurorftTefatndi-ediyeMiB 
before, hlidiMbpniifi4d4hatlbei^we«e Ihoil wioi%k of tfeligioitt 
-e#defBi^diMl!rq)itabetad'tiuMe:vi4icli ffaad beea then'TOcantly 
«lnlf«4iM^y^d»iho8b i^thtoi'whieh wero. thm {ir«foeted awl 
ideUredtober/MteodacM f andittfaflharaBtdflnificieiitlOifl^i- 
lpoMthom wUob hadrbeen aMcieiitly. mffthnfmi and reoeitfd. 
<Be*ceiit«Meakt)d1ii>theaH that tUtomi^rogation oftbe Jet- 
iullB>«i^a9'(1linUa)'^toe> QiDch«. Mi^rtov>er these Jesuits lake 
mdh AagacioU8>]nreca«tkHig,'tbat*if any traoi^grMiioD of their 
nj^ationa is : cmomUtedy recourse must he had to Raine 
tlbr-sdedsion/ ' - r » • r 

N: 'd« By Acpe <lettdrsf 4tey are perMitted to bold all itheir 
possessions, without any obligation to ' pay tythes ; aa that 
'4ietoralest and >»thoae^ wham the tytheabdbtig^ caa pre- 
'tertdrtti nohoi- This ai iy ea re^aninnovatioti^ 
w • Thejtfiay'by thesa-leitorot that they will go and preach <lie 

• Faith orieaiiB OliriBtin theMorea^that is^ in the aacient 
iBelomnneans^ This would be> vary \>ell;'but'ftr :they ted 

.'dvrdtionanonghtaiiadcililkertbia finr the honour ef Godaad 
ttiW'fMpagatioironour faith, they aeed not deaiand sudi 

• prinilegcg'as they dtf. 

:i ") Vor.tbeeareatoas^ the king's coohetllorB at law bare been 

of opinon that they ought to oppose tlie authorization of the 

«>sArdr.letica^ t^tent^ er M least to mppUcate paiiiament to 

-idake renwiBtrahces to the lung against such autbetitttkni. 

t>*t.And<altha^gktheir4;bfici«8idad wereinwritingi ueiwrthe- 

' letothe oouiit af ^^laibeMl wonld> not hate giraa the Jiemiils 

J^icajyiright to.tfaMD op po^nier aYerttti^m by which thfgr.mif^t 

ncattmta their Inbwled^ fmaohlesa. would hayeMiverad 

Jthoselrttdra. patent . end the •conclasiona upon ^hen < allogpth- 

eritotithoBei who ponsuedthe Mtkorilmiion oiF<theni» so»thatihey 

.laighlibe'laiilhefiMre idieikingr Itnd ptwrbre letters in form of 

Aarailtiib, Mgaoling :the'9ftM^atttmey. general and bisoxn- 

elusions implying, that the king had understood the re^ 
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monstrances, which were intended to be made to hixBf but 
notwithstanding those intended remonstrances, he willed and 
intended that his first letters patent should be juridically ap« 
proi ed, and commanded the said attorney general that he 
should not ov^epf^f^^fjft^ v€i^$€|^f]^ f|^*|l|Maid letters, 
but that he should require it. 

For these reasons they besanght the pariiament, first, that 
^ «Q?piH»P» Vhid^the^ wi|;ht in futura mi^t in ^t^^ 
or hiy .vyprd* prox^o^l)^jc^d m pei^onf..sboiud peh^a^ 
such a manner that they ma}[ not.coipp,tQtQ|B{J^Pqif^i|a^ 
tfcoseK wlM^,pm^He.tbftxeri6cs^iQn<Wj l#fii^ PMttn^ij i As 
tp th^i93elv08, if 4b9yh4^ve repocM. ([rP9<rh«»M>B«iiWbw>.th0 
Qourt; bafe th^nehtaotgqk^iind.seei fi^.tOj nw^ (li«y;.tKitt 
ISepivi^iJbAt as fiatiMt^ as if 4h* cpurt luid j^^ 
Asoiw But it qppaal-ed staranga ta them^^tbaltltiiailv'caiHia* 
sions siibuld be carried t» the king 'in <^»c^nneil» «Dd4ibat 
fresh letOers should hk d«6i»atched, tHit aetwiUiStaMUii^AMe 
doncliisions, pariiament should prooeed lo'^tliftfy iflHd ttsC 
tetters. 

But finally they periHst accordiYig to ffaeif ssfid te^iis$otf| 
in their requot^t, that i-ejnonstrances may |^b tiade'td the kj^ 
]pone ui pa|;^a||)ent the 26tb of January » 15^^ * . \ \ 

/If i^ny i-es|4e^'s CMriosity. shquldinc^pej^m tbwi;^ 
self with this society:,, he fnay find ;a suQmn^ry^of its hi^fioiijpMA 
cbf^afT^rOot less i^andid.tban elegm|^in.l)r^. Robjoptson'^ 
cdaasiiral bjatory of Ch«rtoa V« ivoL ii« p* I9^»tyf»i- uL hm SMs*^ 
9do.^ «»d in Vasc^afnj^cial lidttera { in the Fstmit^Ea^ 
eyolop^diav article- Jcsmt i . ia tha ^Amevican. EAc^clspeM 
dte^ 'artiele' Jesuit | in ike iiote» and dntatatioim «of <tbn 
Mai^s IVArgens in Ms TramhtioM of OcMkiav Luoanas 
ait#Time^ of LocY-is ,' ^nd abote all, in Hm flMMl^ Gikeni^ 
(^W iitihiance et dts progres di la Cmff^s0s toi^MyjiiriitiML 
ift A;iifiil{terdam in 1761, in fonrvolmnes'tft^ tf 'W^;^ 
four kutidred plages each. . 

[ :^i^ pie meantime, X may pursue ihyinqu^ijl|i0liSj it i^yli^ 
ui)^ ifl Wiy,,oWiftlMin^i^^n4 in ipy own w^yi,,' ' ; 

. ^. •..!> ».»!.......■ . . . .. . . .; ,1:1. Ml.-ji. , T .' i . 

.** "«• 1 » f. 'i ■ ", . /' • . ■,.'■! « ImI'/J |"i tili I'. 

• I ♦ »i ■ , I . • . ij':»' I i» l^ • ,^i\ . ' ' 

. .' . / • '• ' ' ,' ' • . , :• J ' ' •.! > •' ;» .vi '• . I I t 

• ..' I. . ■ I ■ ..-.;■>■... ^.. •» -1. i. J 
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'. P^elafment of the ^Serculmeuni .RbQs^— The (oHdwing accounti 
from 9 (oreiga journal, contbing domb jtiteresting fiiformation on 
flMa carious and important subject ' 

■ '* The lovers of liteMure are, it appears, th H ftir. way of rerf** 
iihiethe longMddeti tontetits of those |ifetiote relicks of aiitiqui* 
ir,SieLditPajllriigiireft trt" hiB:Ma|e«l]r<tli0to«g of 'Naples inf 
BttMm||i|fte# but noir m fW poasoesiun •film Freaeh: Aotdmkyf 
and iikawise flkUM IlanBukotttiii Bi»U» in . Eaidaiid^ under ttw w* 
Mcvil oare.'of his Rmfbi- Himlittesfl .tha FriM6?K^iit. Awm lh» 
y*^ of Ik*. fiidiler»At. ttiluhmi^iieQt Jmu S^ 1817, he. somet 
l^impne^a^cffifMefiebk giMi&c|^$en in being tiiought c«|Mble of 
undertal^ing and executing a work, which, up to the present mo^^ 
«i^j[^ifc,,l^s^nia9tui9ehflel7 0G«iq>i€4so.man;of oar most enJiajfit* 
ened fichfldara end exferiepQed artists; and which has involved 
them in various perplexities, without anj beneficial result.^— The 
doctor observe^, tha,t if the Rolls at Paris and in London have 
y^Htingr only on one side, as they arc commonl j found««»if they 
ire not lacerated,, or torn In pieces by any mechatiicalvtolence'^ 
if they have hot l^en fojured by the app^atioir of dre^ or diym^ 
leaf malte^-4f thdr wdtiieg hm Aot' heen^ destroyed eUher by ikm 
actito of fire., or by the »elfeei of daM^6naUy,lf the ointaclee 
wh^ have'hithertefRjeseaeedehemswvnito &Bte comnlft^;de«^ 
v<e|opmest are; only thoae. wbicb Wre .QCc)irradat;NanbBai.ttp^te> 
thi^ timel hewiiltinderteketeiminiutifiie the aHceeM u4 hi«iiBetii^ 
c^. Ue^ engttePi tbiit in^nnr^UinK ibe, the. HerculanettA maim*^ 
^i^p^ they sEall scarceljr lo^e a particle of their fragile compoai^ 
yqn — ^thVt the pages adheripg to eaoh otiicr shall be separated 
without sufiering tne smallest damage— that the writing, which 
has not been effaced by the action of fire, shall be produced per* 
fe'ctlv legible ; and that the expedition and rapidity with which 
the development shall fake place,^hall astonish those who are ac* 
quunted with- the method hitherto practised at Naples, and who 
are able to appreciate the difficulties and the merit of the opera- 
tion. The doctor thinka it perfectly practical that a roll of 80 or 
100 columns, each column containing d4 or SO lines, and each line 
10 or IS words, amy be unrolled in we space of five or six weeka^ 
As far as regards the material obstacles that have occurred up to 
the present moment^ fiFom observations made at Naples, and upoft 
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^ytgiiMwilii -^togrther^ttd* teiAoHw^ M dti^mw a^^HMmi 
tBlfiorbioaM^4)iemiiMi;«>bat <h«'«tp«(}lli<lir^\^ l»tiith ^yp^ksem 
MthoftikilirraMQiii^^ *-'. ''^ > ^ '•• - ' '"] ■■••■ -• - • ' n.. 
ing^U} Heraorlilfitttav. wuMM^ifyto^' iibd<^i^Be %fate -m^'Affttte^ 

]ileMtnj:JVunit«ti8ch,'lftiiftiiilinvMd'H6t»reBi cto|^€MljrspA6liate4 

< it 18 necesaarj to premise that Dr. SiolBkr iMttd^ Mk j^^iH^i^ IMfi 

iMw ro ri w i ^frieinii ittihttt tow^be 'hitd*^int)r« tfm^ "^eoiWMi^ 
Hietei 4>t beiKWniftg; p^rfe«tl|f «<}q<uaiitlidin!tti>tftM ^hMM^^^dtot 
titaiet|Biifeyto> te MitsiUbof itsfaitMsV «il4, Mith« «iiVii^W^i9 

nnaiMir of manttseripto which hive b«0ii reiMvtfi^^fMti Heiv^^ 
Beuniy iM whioh - reiiuiiii at- imaent < iftiiMM,^ or MSf ift pi 
igiK»Bt' to 14001 iTlMse mlli «re$ foi»' <to:aid«l '^t^lrf b 
ki^OI^ A«ugh ilot> ef «qiial AitkM^ andv ^biMttiM|ileMl^; ;t , 
ciHittoli amiiwre>o&1eM votuMisiias. 'Vtry ''h8i€¥^^bbh^ttr«i 
We biten' fenced upM th«lr bonuotas tat wh^lvhkW bee^i%fi(N 
<* tif th« feelfi 'It «a» be Wlooger Shatter of douM^ thl?l ^fef ^<m* 
tai»Vritiiig9 apod dtiereat subject, as welt'hiGfs^k as'hi-LiQin 
iti'tei«eiieiiinali A» {yra^i ffi^itfieatiae hds already beenVbahcf ttpMi 
itesieraw«rk(tfEpleai«*S9«|MinMilure|a lAtiop^ ^ afHigMM 
of'mirkb upon'Oeofiraphjratid ttpOn^)atunilHii«ofy; andlbM^i 
atthia'memeat, we^^anoot-jadge 'vHlhtvqr pieoMmi'of the fufm 
oee|0HlS'<«f theae ifo^te^ theme >fs liM atm^at i««a«i foir 'thinking 
they are a tfeasare^ la whidt ia hiddea m^ct^vald'^i^e 6f^1he 
0/te(«8«i kapdrtanee^ta clasaicil leafwvNgi aiid^flM iCHelito^rf 
wldnMl tM comedieeaf Meaaiider,'oi« tbe laati^ka of 'Kiji|«ti«i 
tsari^itot'b^ cefted diimetioaK Thediaeotevy ef these nrntuascHt^ti 
nyatartnyenn^ eipeetalioaaef thia kind ; but thi^ taA tfffiakt»lt* 
iiig them appeared aa iiddertahing of no ordiaaty dvtfi^tj'. " ' 

( Wheti Hercalanleam Mraa ceveM {T9i J. e.)'hy the ertfoCHm 'of 
Tesuvioa, the room in which th^se manuscripts lay, thougli it re« 
mained uatonchedy was completely covered with a thick layer of 
a^ea,ovcr Whiob<had'filMw6d^aatc«eam4f bfa*- If^^papiii, ob- 
jected tottnaictad «f heat>. were not burnt^ thou^ they ware 
^aMboniaed.* .On.thefii»t'di9aov«ry «f thaai.lihaf wem<takeB -^ 
anything bat wfailin^ and nanvowiy eiicaped bamg flung a#af » 
faaar^ceda* Aasaoiivbaw^irer^aMhey^riMae.kQawnto^eiaritiiig^ 
they attracted no amall attentioui particularly after the obaerva^ 
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tioDs which ihe immortal Winkelman made upon them. Antonio 
Buml) a Q^wm :m«ok»9i>gge»t^,:atlfafti 4Mml»ftjnDdi^ 
maebne Xor unralUDg ib»m ^^wiA tbil nftdiioe^the oftiuAm of 
liofi^ira them.i}<»i9in9Rpmi i bw^fil ia.«dli;J^nOfvnT(hat tb^eipeofe 
(atiaMwhich iv^ce i9rjii«4 of, it hav«(kjitiio^iiiaan84ttaiv6r«d.| 4bo 




fast^^necU a^ which^bj tbehelp-ofiSMobimr^innttf raiftfe diie«nr« 
faje^isalin^d'. < Tiu^inaQhioisco^siwaeflifki ihtWl plase^^nmioh 
4ifi)e, thi|ta<w))oIe in99th was aqnlltiipfrik nequapaiyto wu^Il nab^F 
gi^l^AJ^jrT-jim^dea^ia ii)eo9%Mep(}ef.iijVt$a>&oat«aij pbaaibleti 
a¥f>i(I ^akiQg,r^t9. aml.tHiIe^y ihen(^iw4efiAg Umc^iarj ki 
«Wl/ tfi«t#*^bjf ^uj^wa*^ %i J »!..»..i.. 
,.«Mr H^pr^nVB^ittaf the«oaMMtiee>«MmIk..SkldQr^ui<4 
Y^pjtiaA. i^,)|8 £[>mw«^;rT-M1ie .mcMhi rf «»jarQUliig4he UafaoBbwd 
vutfiaacripta o£ HoroHianiBam^^a prondsed bj ])r. Siekier, dattnrs 
iji^atQmlly from thut ^mbict-lia&httiieno been uaed^aMdaiipeara.to 
19a pi uiHte theneoeaiacf requiaittsiio put Ihtm in fern to^he read 
>vitb leaf difficulty^ aod eanaidenbblj ta haatleA tbeioperatiMiin 
uuot pf tivM« > Tb* .adhesive raixtaie naed hj Dr. SieUec ia of 
Ibat^quaJit^t #s toa^re^ fi^ aaweU . nri th tte intasioar of the natt* 
^^ the pth^r p^epairatiotia 4vbi€b in amlied .to lute it* MAtits tktwi 
Ij^y fibich^ASbrdt the. advaotago: of. iMt being. coaiiieliad to. adopt 
Wj extraordiimrTpreoipitaoOT ^ nod if^bjjimdbnl^ anj.bit of na 
nnUeir page ahould aticK toifaat^aU^endj Jined^ft ma^ hetemUj 
^p^^rnted. The aubatance^apon vfhiokilho .mannafMriplanretoto 
i^ll^ i»of ao.aiwplemid.pliableiifintiire^rtbat it oanJbe oqualltf 
f^iied to the i-olk indooted aAd«fffiali;6di»ati1iie iMune..tiQii&^# 
fiirdiog them.aauffialeni.CQtt8iatepc]r,f0r thevopemtion (d^imoh 
mentf . Tbe roaobine proposed; ia verj isimple aa to ita meoha^iiami 
and has the ioipoEtnot advantage ^f nerftiittiog the ivprk. tO'pror 
oefd with the moat/petfeetorderit and . without jan^-dnngfir nC i/^jHr 
fi/ig the oarhonked aujbfttaoto^. (JBdet^Mtk^a/^Mm^f^m^t ibff 
pminittte is .of! opiniruvi^ that the metbdid propoiod \xy Dr^ Skktef 
^ likely to. .obtain the object he h^ in vinwj.nndtk^ Bojal^^Mh* 
(ji^tjTy cuusiid^riiig tb^ yerjbigk imporiao^o.thia diacoYerjr maj 
prove to tbe J^aijoed world) canaut ibut hoadtily. eipreaa tlieir 
fff^ai^ tba)ta«cb an opportuokj may h&nSordod to him«? 



mistra^omiaA Jamnal^A -new soientifiek joomal ims ktelj 
boon eateblishefl in Ofermangrf which ia' devoted iesdnaivaly to aa*- 
tronomy^ and thoae/depairtments of aeienee imiaedktely oannectp 
od with* it A noinboral about onehundved and 'ei^^ty.'.pnge&ia 
(mblifihod every two mootbai We have beforens nil the 'Bumbtfo 
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or. the jcy W& ■ J^^ M.we«%.th|>fctli^ ^; W9«(^ 
^etupport of ftO tHejiDit, cqlcbraif^f tatmrnM wiimikwh 

fee focM Qf ;mtepi-««ic<5rop th,^ a^lffl^^t Ml, J5ttni|HNm«Xte 




fiJ^ei . , _^_ ^___^..__ 

tide oatkeatate.ofwrfrpnpiiiwUwof^ «t thuitim^i^aiid j«li>ro. 

find m^niipo mailc rcMjiM^ m this work- pf Qiir je«teH»M9«D«ih 
tryman. Or. Bowditch. Hif ai-tfcclea in the. i«|t frfiliuMtir^tboMlr 
iDoire of the American^ Acftdemy, relative. ftart)i«.,f(|pMl;.tf;/|«Hi 
and the ©eteor ie^n m GjinppcticiM; injaOK, jrwe.i«ril*aw»,i» 
seems, amoDg the scientinck men in (^ermanj. In die ^[atkiw4 
havcmentionpdvcx^cjs.f^ Ij^nlli 9^$fh4imt,^k6$h0attki. 
Thej are quoted with b|g|^ praise,aod aag9f<C«iitfimitfe«J'i.( n-^d 

JfUrodmtionto ibe £l^mnt9 tf Jgi^rm^l^'miSfmew£mM \a 
oar la^t a^mhert that .a^!VQi;kbf)ariiig.tU«4Me|MleotM>Ao^ 
Alg^ra of J&ile^ wa% in the. University. Bres^. /MffihaaaiadbMb 
published. Thuf work, we . would^ relftitid tnr'raiien^ ^ratttai 
tte mathematicks requii^.fqr a^tmisfeioii iato •K^/Q^SnttRrral 
fkinbridge:^ and will be iMied in the eaa«iiMltfo)tf.cHiidMirt»M 
admissioor The remarks Df Prsfesfeer fanl»^ eMked^r^tkd'Mfi 
iime^areao perspicMOQa, so appropHate/mnd des^nbetbtt^Mk^M^ 
well as the chararter of Suler, ia Uirms^odiscrimTnatitiyiBnAjulif 
that we cannot forbear quoting thMm at l^f|e» im •;. "- / nit 'j?trM:iS'^ 

< None hif t those who are |iisl eaieiing aped the stsdptf MiA^ 
mtacs need t^ beinforoiedfsC the high dharaetfep^^Bolar'^diibe- 
m. It has bee^, aUowttd. fa^hoid the/i«rj'Mt>pUceamoDV«l^ 
ijaevitarv works upon thit^Mdycotk rTbe author fwa»a'#Ma/WHH» 
m^ He .did xiQttrtike most Wffitat»»^^oni]Mle/^niiM>t|iM^r>nfl^ 
lirrote. frma his own refleetiobs^^ HfeaifaiplUiiittiiMb^ JMaibnt 
ij^bat ^m^ kMWp» And added ratichi.tfiat stfds neWi i-^ if^^tir fMktf>-' 
larl J distinguished for the clearness and feshilPrdwris^ v Wfit^a i f^Plliy 
ifiews. He s^evis to bsire the aiibfect of wHwh/hv ir^ft^fMhdit 
to his mindyin sUits. relationa and;bearidgsv«ieM'^')ie^beMafrilk' 
write* The parts of it^ire^krvaBgad in thhimostisiMftriMli^^^^ 
Each step IS: introduced by iiie< preeedingyapd<ieadwtt> thatiM^rti 
fQllQvps,,sod. thewhok takea .together oinstitatts'lflk^««ifh«ldbiB 
connected .piece, Ukea higWy»WTotBhit:stdry( .r*. n^^*! '^fu ^^n-tr. 

< This author is. remarkable 4b«f^hie4ltiultrfltiimdv' fl^MM^* 
es by instances. He presents one example after another, each ev- 
ident by itself, and each throwing; some new light oi]dft''0ri^ttib- 
ject. till the reader begins to anticipate for himselMlfe Mth*'li/ba 
inculcated* 
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* Some opinion may be formed of the adajg^atlon of this treatise 
io learners, from the circitmatances under i^ich it ii^a9' composed. 
It was emdeitaken after the author became blind, and w^s dictatefl 
toa joung man entirely without e<!hrcation, who by this tpeao^ 
^became an expert atgebraistyand was able to render the author im- 
'poftant ser^ees as an amanuensis. It was written Originally iti 
€»ef nMtn. ft has since been translated into RU8iian,'Pceoch, and 
Etig^ish, with- notes and additions. ' 

< <'The entire work consists of two volumes octavo, and contains 
Tftaoy thtnffs intended for the professed mathematician, rather thaa 
tke geaerilstttdent ' It was tkou^^t that a selection of soch partsu 
«rf would form an easy introdnction to the science, would be well 
m!«iv0d, and tend to promote a taste for analysis among the highj- 
^'dassofstadents, and to raise the character of mathematical 
Isarhing. - 

'^MoMth^ivAhig thehi^ estimation }n which Afs work hai 
been hetd^itis soircely to'be met widi in the country, and is very 
little known in England. On thft continent of Europe this author 
is the constant theme of eiilogy« His writinn have tite character 
fif tboaita; ' Tbsy lire rmttmd at tiie same time as the most pro- 
fiittnd'alidAeilMst pcvsmtuoas, and as afferdinig theftnest mod^ 
dF'aAa^psiSir • They forAisk the gernis of the most approved ele^ 
aieatary wofka on itheTdiSereirt braindies-^f this science. TYiis 
tanatani «cpl7^«f oiwof ^le first niaAematicians*^ of Trairee t^ 
tb#ae»iab»con8tltcil kifli men iJie best method of studying ihathe^ 
atetioa nivas, ^ sAafa Aitar/ < It ia iieedless^^ Bind he, < to accumu^ 
latQ hooka; itnie.roTiBr9:<Q^ mathematics will always read Eule^i 
t^Mwae-in hhwaitiogs every thing is clear, distinct and correct) 
because they swarm with eveeHent etanvples $ and because h h 
aUra^ atceaaary to have ceoonine fotlie founttdn h^d.' 

< Tho selectiona beveofifered are ii^ani the first English ^ditibiv; 
Afew enrorf have bean corrected and a few altehitiona made itk 
tiie phoaaaokigy^ In the original no questions Were left fo benciN 
^N'tned by the leamerw A collaetion was made by lihe English' 
UsaoalalMt and iSit^^ined at the eadwhh referenees to the sectionif 
tQ^aiUfih tbe^ relate. These have been mostly retained, and som^ 
iiil«ri«nea>to?e beeb added. 

J ^ JitJkoug^ this work is intended particnl«rl v for ^e atgebraitd^ 
^adei^it wilt be found to contain a dear and Ml explanation off 
t|ie fundamtntaL principles of anthnettc^^vtilgar fractions, the[ 
doctiine of roots and powers, of the different kinds of pttoj^rtlon' 
a^.pn)gressim>ane. treated ia a manner, that can hardly -fkil to* 
interest the learner, and mdce him acquainted with the reason Of 
Umit^ jrutas whioh he has ao ircqiient oocasicm to apply. 

. ^ l^tfrange. 
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. < A more ^ictfodad v^vk on Algebni, formed .aftei; ^ same 
model, 18 DOW in the press, and wiirsoon 1)e puBli^ed. TK& w^t 
he foDowed bj other treatises upon the different branches bi ,|^ 
niathematics/ 



TopygraphkiidMe$crifdi9n.of Boston.-r^HA^f.w§fiAj,f^* 
member 4>f tbe Americi^n Antiquaiian Societ)r»,.bas pub)is()e^ a 
topographical and historical description ot Boston* In thi^ ^ttle 
worlTare broMght ttigietber, with a. good deal of induatrj* toe. Mat- 
tered nuterials of ihp- early history of the metrop^IU oiiWw; .Eng- 
land. If it does not furiiiah all the facts tfiat i;an ;a^, the jpreantnt 
da/ be ascertained, re9pectiQX the origin anc^ prrigr^i.pt j£he' tawn^ 
it IS mote complete than reaa^qrs, not convers^wnt wji^K.tbe tiUtforj 
of the oountrvi would expect it 'to be» and perhaip^ ;ia fii|I^ 9fi vfi^i 
readers .would desire* Although the pcpin^la pa yr^^efi Ihe 
town is situated was a favounte spot ^w^^ the )ndiaDa« wbilf^ 
they were the lords of the ^oil, and is supppsed to.tu^y/^ &een fJiicUf 
inhabited. «o that nearly all the wood was cut. £ropiitt'an<j[ i^^^A 
appropriated to cornfields^ yi|t it did not attir^ct the •ftt^f^fll* . .f{ 
our ancestors until after several other sppt^ in . thi; vicinit^ bad 
been selected for settlements. Saleiti, Cbarl^jtowilf P^FC^fJI^S^ 
and Dlorchester were settled /oefore Bostpol' . tte^.P^' W^|"°- 
inan, who s^pt on the snot where Boston now.^^d^^iia^flW^pf^ 
to have been William Biaxton. He f laimed' the ')vbpU,'penj^siiIa 
as his property. . tlie principal emigration tb^ Masaachusei^ tpA 
place in 1620 Salem oaly'was settled two years (if^fore s Qw- 
chester was settled in Ma? of this year^ and ,tfae most cc^ideraU^ 
of the eniigrauts, after having touched at Salem, arrived ai Chariei- 
town in July. Biaxton invited Gover90ur Wiothrop tor Bpatoo, 
where he had built a small cottage^ in which he resided, hut the 

tovemour then preferred settling at Cambndj^e'i Mr. ^otfUfioUf 
owever, and several othei-s, who canie wil^ (jov,^'yi^int)u;Q]p^' ac- 
cepted Bfaxton^s^invitation, and the settlement of ^e tp,wp nmne- 
diately commenced. The governour followed' Hx^Ufi u^e^y^pjar'a^r) 
and fnim this time the town seems to have oeep a fi(VQiirite 'lind 
' flourishing settlement Johnson took for hi^ lot the s^nai^ wbich 
lies between Court street and School streeti and' 9;yt^*^c.b now 
stand the old and new. court houses, the gaol, die jtpne chuely 1^- 
sides a great number of private buildings. At his i^pque^t lie was 
buried at the upper end of his lot, and thus was cooubenay^ the 
Chapel bur^in^ground. Four years afterwards an a^re^n^ant 
was made with uTaxton for the purchase of all his right « ijamely, 
all the lands witliin the neck, (except six acres renerveu' ^ hiin,) 
iorthc sum of thirty pounds, — and for the payment of tbi&| 4n 
assessment of six shillings was laid on each housihotder^ i^ijff on 
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Hie richer part, a larger sum. -Besiil<^ the Hght of Sfaxtbil, the 
inhabitants of the town purchased the land of Chicatabut, thi^ 
reigning sachem, for a vafoable consideration 5 and fifty five jearsi 
afterwards, they purchased of Josias Wampatuck, the grtitidsott of 
Chicatabut^ his quitclaim of the same territory. 

The first meetings of the General Court, after the arrival of the 
g^Ternour, deputy govertiotlr, and assfettfi'te frrnn En;*^and, w6re 
held at Charlcstotvn. But October 19, 16S(y, the first General 
Court 6f the colony ^as h\eUI at Bostob.* '\ 

llie peniiistfUii tras called by A« Indians' SRiumiif; hut h/ the 
first 'settlers at* CJharltestown, it Mflas cAlfed Tremouht; from the^ 
three peaks ofBeacoh Hill, TisiHIe'from that ftfwn. It Vcccivetf 
its pt'esentt nitrie-ftohif the afl^ction of some of the first planfters' 
Ibr their 'n^tivti place, Boston in'EngTiind, arid this'n^ime was" 
confirmed by the wneralCourt, ih (h^ fi^ year of Its settlemctit.' 
In tills work Will be found, extracted from the historians of the 
day^ so^c description of (he town, and of the native inhabitants. 
The most Impoi^tant teeiifenta hi the Ustory of the town are aslo 
y^Med, as they are' fbund recorded in a great variety of our early 
Authors, and in the town records* Ff-om this last source, the au- 
'thor has obtained many Important facts, and a variety of amusing 
^etails^relittin^ to our municipal history. 

' The Wt ofthe town first settled wa»fhe borders of the cove, 
cilled the T6WiilDdck,x which extended through the spot where 
the market now itands The settlements afterwards extended 
to ihe north end, which was f6r many years much the most popu- 
lous and elegant quarter ofthe town. That part ofthe town lies 
nearest to the sMp channel, and is on that account the most con- 
venient for business. Its decline is .probably owing to its* "being 
crowded with buildings, and those not suited' to the increasing 
t^ealHiy'and improving taste ofthe inhabitants. 

The firdt houses were meanly built, with thatched roofs, and 
6himnies constructed of woOtl covered with clay 'and . mortar ; 
but In the course of a few years, the style of building seems to 
have greatly improved, John Josselyn, who visited Boston in 
1663, says the buildings were handsome, * joining one to another 
a^ in London, with many large streets, most of them paved with 
pebble.' He says there were some buildings of stone 5 that there 
\^aa one stately edifice that eost nearly 3000 pounds, and that 
there were three fair meeting liouses. 

Moll, the celebrated geographer, in l7ir, says tbere were 
abundance of fine buildings, botn publick and private, that it was 
a very fiourishfng city, and for the beauty of its structure and its 
great trade, it gave place to few in England* The populatioi^ of 
the town was then estimated at 12,000. 

boston was soon found to be advantageously situated for tradeg 
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dburclvtMmb«ywwikli«idi«datidtlfy'tWflf;«'l«il^ Mnfl^' 
bertif»fmlUa(i*«s4»tiiiMled«tlftMwhi«i^ 'u|}otMpiitt^ftMli^ 

tbat tb6> aiuiibac of liiikabitinrtBv^vlw 'ttte^AbM^^te^'li^^ 
Sttilpiiting'fiiamtHawnieidatay th«rd<«^Mi't^ hms^dL^P^' 
lar increaae m«ii;lT^ <wHeii>iwe>iflAd th^ tethber gtMi^tf «l ^^ 
twi th«teaiia« ' Fmn> Araf period tcr>tift-j«i» «79iy lM¥i<'^ 
pmrs; ^ht»B be«n ndiifircMM d^ popalationv.i Illtfl4«i(i i'pii^^il 
tbc intemaftdtate'tiihe^ 4t oeKdinot e<Mel -Mleiin^'tfMMMdJ^ 'B^ 
tkeoajuoB of I80ait ^aa-fitwudiiy b« tmtityfoufifttfqaiMid'^MM^ 
bwiflral aBd thiitv^^vMif andi» ttiO^iltii^y' thH«r ttMittnill 
two.boiidred' aM fiilyi In Irftl6^ it «TNioublMly'4^keeie**ftr^ 

tfaoimand* I • i; . ♦' ■ '?■ i .•/• j-».l>'.n f. 'i< ,*'Ji» *• 

. Thk^rk (rives a fuH>d«scripti^ aMfthttt«t7 >iiriat(li»p«lillelh- 
b^iogs. m Boi*<mr a» wdl as ii^f tti tllfoMiy, %eiievQlMi«^ ^mt'- 
oihtr io8*itatiooa. II cooteiad «l|0(|i>gdb*<i«i«ry> «A(Mrf«Mii^Mi 
amuiiag ^stradts ffatf aucieift aathora. Il'l* |(dt ^ Ml Hb Mifae 
parte as cxnid hav& been wiahed^ or ab <li«ii|Ht eaMj^hHfehiMii 
made bj tbe atitbor. It tti.«iBoidei6i(M ift ttiellMd* iM^>i»<ii(^ 
meiit, aBd«ohtaki^s(mi»|ri8iiigde9ti4ptieft8<i|||iidt^ilik^ ^ttflWt' 
ifJAii^bave been eniittadrf Btilllttoiilftilia blblidW'^flteHitk* 
meiitv fiQd aseM iDforiiMrtieii,and iaon'the'ii^hi^'MNA' 4ieiM 
eieeiited^.tbaii «aj^wo0k of Mm kikid tbativ^e'lttiM! «rv^ tleft wlfli;" 

, .. , . . . . T— t -• ' .T ■ .'• -.1 J ;-^ ; '* 

yjdeQlogy jiif tk^ ^VM%n»./SUifieai*r^ ipeatbe ^na l»My bam 
publisliecl, ^oJtifMf Ap Itde^ ti» tbe G^atoaiT of /tfie fiortlMm 
Stat99, with^ tmwverae? ai^ation: firoia. CstaUl.moiwtaiB'ia tko 
AtlantLdl^bjAmu^.fiate% A« Mi lifctaaecon Mitaoil'iliiterT'iipd 
Cfacmistrry member of the Lyceum of Natural Hiatorj of^New 
Tork. 'rhb is a pamphlet of fift/lor sixty pages, and contains the 
"i?!!»^d!f <^.;^ri.^.<>f .PTf^cticfl &i)d Ubociouf'txemrfhoaiflf tbe^M- 
tKor., He.teU9 u^, ttiat he. bad travelled moisei IkvkiM tkenaasA 
mups An foptin col(^cU^ r^eOodsvi Tboaefitfto 



nH)i;e hidvtjrjabqiir^like.the8e,heca^ae.tho^ iHf^iOtd. I 

the^ ^ffdfU the'only roeanacf comir^ataciyiratefflirfi%ioat T < to ii ito * 
We We had sneci^lative geolorists enough" It « tlBBie.to «|a«k 
fr9(n.fact8— tp hluild ' system jf on fo^ vhifsh evODolciitirtily 

of sahdyor else build none al. alK Tbe ape^nWl^D^ at. the ckfae of 



this pamnT'let, respecting the orig^i formation oC tbe ««clta^ jure 
do notthmK its wisest or most valuable part. 
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6l^»b. oan%e» MsiBMlbre ptece 4>f grovmibv i^^' tinile affHametmg^ iiufc 
ita >UiriitiaA« TTbe frioDcU of the establiiinteBt tmiatim gf«^pi0d> 
with. thciteti4iofK:e^.iifiiidi 4kh Md^'dRmHift)f Ae pMnestMcoadU 
tbo oC tbfi garden, 4Mui the vtafQliMW'lt p^tMs:) ^ XhNidliPtfliMiar 

%>culto'ir«t^Q{4)frpbiNls (Eram vatiouft parts of ihiB iKiHii^ to'facil^L' 
iteto th()«equintiflo>of botftiiical knowledgew k vaitdsd^iitMidedl^^ 
receive all s«ch indij^Qova teea* ahrabs «&d herbaeeoos planted mt* 
are .wo^tjkjr.of attenUon^ ^ being useful in damestidc econoniy , in 
the arts, or in medicine. The present collection began witheaotiok' 
pUmtdt «oqtnb|kte(l hyirimdn of the iastitntion, who possedated 
^fe<^ hotmeain tbe vidBitj, who^ as they have aoqnired newplants^ 
h%jre geoeiiovialy coi)li»iiad to import tMow Gentleaaen wito h4rv<e 
viaited Ar^pical ce^;ioiir in tlie East and West indies^ and in 
AfricarKate. aisa preaent^ plants and seeds; and seeds* lia?0' 
bean received front aovufi of tbe Botentck • Garden* iai'BiJratmc* 
FfomaU tbese-sonreisst^theeolleotioii Is enriehed with mtoj vtitr^ 
carina pUiats^ winch would be much v^oed any where. ' In^n: 
establishac^ents i^C tiiis ktndf it is asini to en^loj soifoe person 
6ple(jiB collfi;otin^p|ai»ts ; but tke iteda of this sBstttdtidn imH* 
not been sufficient to meet such an expense, and no person baa 
been engaged in this necessary employment, till the laatsumroer^ 
wben.a geiitleannnt titled ht plahts, wasj«artiaHy dccot>ted iY^ Ih« 
tiwivdngthelndigenDilBptbduietions. ' Ifen^e tfe naiiiber Of na- 
tive ' phinta ' is commrtfti^ly «al^an ^ fts their ntrtnb^ iti&^^^-,\ 
proper afldaeoeptabl^ retornatrfU be miukf to fbreigtr friends.*" '\ 

Ma$^adhu8ms HtOinietd Soeietyy^^Tht M^acKnsettsi Histori- . 
cASocieity have in the pfress tiie sevenfcenth volume of tbtlr coi^ 
coUecttens. It- will contain the €oirtimiatioii of Jphnsbn*& Wonj:';! 
der«workJng Pwiildeiice ; ndtice of the early settlemefats in Ten- ' 
neasee $ Statistical account of the county of Hillsboroi^, New ^ 
Hampshire ; franklin's letter to Dr. Heberden, 1759, on inopufa'-'^ 
tion finrthil Small Pox in Boston $ a series of early State Papers of; 
ElMide'Ielaiid Colony j Historical descriptions of Wal^e, New, ,' 
H)tntpshira,tiadBridgewBterabd Abington, inMass. ITie article ^ 
on- Bridgewater gives a very particular and satisfactory account of 
iti early litstory. Tbe deed by which flie famous Bachein Massa-*., 
sokr gralited tho town t^ its Hfst European proprietors, is inserted* 
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llu^iOrigihia <fek>'t(e hand writii^orMiles M)l¥ib,>VUe 
p(>fli9es9iQn of the wrSf^r of ^is article. ^^ tract of lifid' jj^men 
niitea squ^r^. wa9 sold fyr seven coats, iun|s' hatchetSt e^t .Qjft^i | 
twenty Kniyes, foor moose skins, and teni and a fiaff jvm of cotr 
ion. A biographical appoupt of E^kiel Chever^ the efeU3>^ted 
schoolroastef ;. find'^veral otUer tracts of general iiDporfaiDc#.yare 
also comprised in this volume. The r^publicatijaii of Qie three 
pamphlet numbers of Princess Annals is a very valoable part of 
it Thase tracts have bMBcome very scarce, especially the last of 
tiiem, of which onlj two or ihre^ copies are known to be in this 
conntrj. A few copies of Prince's Ci^ntinna^on. h^ve. been m- 
arately printed, thitt thbse persons who own the first ji^iiiAy "be. 
soppliea with the remainder. ■ / ' 

CoUege cf the J^Talivei in Cdtiaia.'-^k college has b^en inefHae- 
ed in Calcutta by the natives. It was projected bf fhet^ and a j 
entirely under their soperintendence and support .Thede. eieip* j 
lions ai^;ae favoarablj of tUe progress of improvetnimt in the Esri^ 
The following selection fromthe rules approved by flie s ab ad r ib efs , 
at a meeting Mid August 2r, 1816, give a general oniliiie of' the 
plan proposed. ^ ' •; -- j 

The primary object of this institution is the tuition of the sons 
of respectable Hindoos in the English and Indian languages, and in I 
the literature and science of Cnrope and Anil:* ^eM^ige\|haHi in- ' 
dude a school, and an academy. The fsrmerto bb astabtialied1»- 
nediately-^-'the latter as Mon as may be jpracticabU. . In Ch^ adhMd 
shall be taught English and Bengalee readings wiftingi, gtMJammty$mi 
arithmetiok by the improved method of instruction. The ^ 




taught in the sehoolyihstroctmi shall be give* in history, go o graph y , 
tjironol^^gy^a* tronomy, mathematlciksi* and «ther seiancM. nb- 
4ick examinations shaU be held at'Statad ttmes^^toibe fixed by the 
managers ; and students, who partknlarly distingaiakthemtehes, 
«Hall reciii ve honourary rewaras. Boys, who ^redistiilg^ish^d Mi 
the school for good condaot and proficiencjf^, shall, at the idiaeretian 
nf the masters, receive further instruction in tke.academjr, frs^ of 
charge. *». 

Oh the aOth of January, 1 81 r, the school abofve roontioii#4 waa^m- 
menced* 'i*he number of scholars on the Crst day was tweotf It 
uppeaf s from the Calcutta Gazette, that the dpemw of the school 
was attended with a good deal of cei^mony. Ail the iftaxiagera of 
the college were present; comprising a large number of tfie most 
distinguished natives in Calcutta $ and also^ many Earopean gen- 
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tiemen resVHog there, ,The Pandits testified great satisfaction on 
this intel-e^tiog occasion ; and saidi that to ds^j they witnessed the 
heginning of what thej hoped would issae in a great diffusion of 
knowledge. A learned native expressed his hopes, that the Hin^ 
doo college would resemble the bur, the largest of trees. wlucH 
yet is at first but a small seedling. At a meeting of the managers 
on Februarv the 8th, it was ordered, that seventeen free scholars 
should forthwith be admitted lind^r ti^e patronage of the committee 
into the school of the institution. ' 

. Journal of the British Bible SocieitffrrA neiv montnly publica- 
tion isprojedted in England oy some friends pf the British and For- 
eign iBible Society, which is to be devoted exclusively to the 
concerns of that institution, to be called the Biblical Register, It 
wiis. to comaiei)ce on it% first, of Jlaftuary Uat The proposed plan 
is to contain an lastorical account of the society'^^-essays on any 
pvrinciple or practice of the soGiety-««*review of worka relating to 
t]^ sopiet^'-HQemoirSf or /biography, of persons particularly xon- 
n^cted wttb the socieiy— ^ome inteflig«iioe-*Tlereign intelligence-^ 
q)Jso^lURf»u& matter. Ilia also proposed to. furnish portrait^^ of 
persons particularly connected with the society. 



t BneifchpmdiaJIeiropoUiiaMU^^A new Bocyclopdedia was to be 
eotnmeiieed inLottdeft'Ottthefirstof Joavary, entitled Eoeydo- 
ywpilU Metropetttano, or Usiversal Diottonary of knowledge, onaa 
eafigiiiel plaii» oonipriaieg the twofold advantage ef 'a philosophical 
audi an elphabetkri armngeaient'f'^n^th appropriate and entirely 
neweagravings. AuthefitsQkpoiftraits.are to aooomptAy the bia- 
naphieal part It is to be «ompriflMt i« twenty five (volumeS^iierte. 
-The^ivriters of the nroapectus 6eni|^iB> in skon^ lerans cf tke in** 
oonvenieiicea and aeleotaof the coaunonnlanoii which worhi of 
thi9 kind have been lbrmed«--4he.»iyiidg»a manner in which they 
hftvebeeo conduotedyand the total dispropoictiony which has always 
exi$ted, between the lengths of diflferent articles, and the impor- 
tance of the subjects on which they treats They think it also a 
.seriona ob|eietiou against these worka, that they are so full of spec- 
.ulatiensand eoojecture. ^ An Encydopoedia,' s^ty they» ^ is a hia^ 
iory of knowledge, in which speculations, which can be at best but 
truths in the future tense, have no rightfnl or beseeitoing place. This 
indeed we hold to be a principle of such paramount importance, that 
we take the earliest opportunity of avowing our determination of a 
strict and systematick adherence to it |<**^nd we have given our 
pubiick pledge, that the Encyclopfedia Metropolitans shall be so 
(our hhhriw in all respects, that only what has been estaUiafiedi 
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0^ «t>kitirii ikmAy to be -ftuifd in the t^sM otnO^Mt uA Me- 
erailiirey shattfoiw the itiahi body of every Article ; 'ond tfidt atij 
afAiakfmuor%ptfevilMotm^ the writer Mmself ihttll be declared te 
be MGhv tsi&he (rh^ dbtfaietly as a mere appettdiz of Ott artide 
to #hich they beioiig.^ • 

Brokers JIge of ShaJcspeare, — A work has been, advertised in 
England, mi preparing for the presa^ entitled Shakspeare and his 
timesyincludiiigtlie bio^raphj of the poet— crUicLiins on his genius 
and writing^*— A disquisition on jthe olyect of bis sonnets^-a new 
chronology juf his pfays^and a history of the manners, costoms, 
amusemeots^superstition/it poetry, and elegant literature of bis age $ 
by Nathan Drakcy M D. author ot. i^iterfu-y Hours, and of Bssaja 
on Periodical Literature. It is to be elegantly printed in two 
quarto Yolumes with a portrait. 

•' 
Unwgmtp of Ckrittmnain JV\irtMy.-«.TaB Norwman mr- 
emmont has taken laudable measnres la prodMte tfaestaoy of the 
sflMoees. The university library, which, Iho^b not lacensidetm-* 
bte, was dieficientin aeyeral departments, has reeeivad'aitoBoe Ibe 
•urn of seven thousand pounds sterling to be appfopriated * lor the 
purpose of its increase. The library has also been promtaed a 
sum annually, aa soon as the fiaanoes of the stale areiO' some aea* 
earavegalated ; one thousand pounds have been ^ven for -thefor* 
mation of a physical and cbemioai cabinet, and a trafeUing Atqpend 
granted to the professor of phvsicka and chemistry, ta enable him 
to paas some years abroad* One tbovaand pounds hate Hfcewias 
been graated to purchase astFanomieal instruments for theahaar* 
vatory at Chnstiania* The university has more than ono imwdred 
students, among whom there afe no foreignera. The system af 
education ia exactly the same as at the umversity In C opel ah agea, 

,1 mericafi History and Statistickg^^^WA have seen the proepec- 
ius of a work, entiUed, A Historical and Statistical Ac^nt of 
America from its first Settlement. This nrospectea waa. published 
at Paris last September. Mr. Warden, the author of ^ef»iwposed 
work, has lived ten years ia that place^— some part of the tiwie ia 
the character of American consul. We do not think Paris the best 
place in the worM for composing a work on the geograpli j. Ustory 
and statisticks of America ; ^et he tells us, that he has been livdorod 
with rare facilities for making himself familiar with hia aidMect, 
and we are led to suppose, that the world is to receive aonettiing 
pew and interesting irom his labours. He informs us, somewhat 
ezultiogly, that he has read < thousands of newspapers and period- 
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in selecting and arranging his topicks, than aiH^ftAT iH/thispvP^r* 
pectus. The proposals are accompanied wittTan entire index to 
the work* It is to be printed ip four vo!uqnea;i apd spld for y^ine 
dollars in (he IMted States. ' Re does not include geo^a'|ili;^4Q, 
tte title, bat it occupies a large portion of the index. Vfe are fiil- 
ly sensible of the neccssitv of mich a work, or rather a seHes of 
ifrot^fi on these subjects. Bat we Vish to hftvc thfenrwnttisn at 
faome-M)7'men who can hate free access to all the requfsftei sour-< 
tes of knowledge, and who will write in a ip^inaer that will not 

degrade^ if it doe!t not advance our Ul;erarr bharactpr, ' 

. » . '. . ' . f , ■ ■ * • 

Circular Letter relating to Hq^vard University. -^Tn^ follow^ , 
ing is a circular letter, containing facts in the present state of the | 
Sefoinai79 dedgned to be sent to catididattis for ' adnmibfi, ■ 
tboiV in^tracters and fcieads^ to parents and guardians of ato*' « 
denis ^dflutttfd* aiid« to other persons wiio have m imrtvecKatft 
iailePQsAinthcUDiveniitjt'orapply for information resf^eeting itJ 

'AifeitiiHiDv«-r<€aiididates for admnsioo are examined by iha 
PrteMentf JPiofeasors^ and Totora^ No one ia admitted to examid 
oatMit^ anless he iMura a good moral chatneier, certified in writine 
hjf :hia pfeteptoi^ or aome other suitable pcrton.* To be received 
to.ihe ireshtma ^laatot thecandidate must be thorevgblj acquaints 
ad with tbe grammar of the Latin luid Greek Istngqagesyintiludii^ 
nrosedjr ; be able properlj to constjnie and parse any portion of the 
toUowiQg books, t;>«. UalzePa CoileolaneaGneca Minora^lbe Giiedfi 
Teatamtntt ^irgil> Sallust, and Cicm-o^s Select Orations^ and to . 
traaalate E&gKsh into Latin CQrreatlj:;r^he mtist be weU versed m 
Ancient and liodern Gcoigraphy ; the fundamental mles of Avithf* 
metick, vulgar and decimal fractions, proportion, simple and com- 
pound, single and double fellowship, alligation medial and alter- 
nate, and AlMbra, to the end of simple ec^oations, conMi^heildin|; 



klso the d6c{Hne of' foots and powers, anihmf^tioal and g^metn^ 
kaH progression.* Adam's Latin Grammar; the Gloucester Greek 
l^mmar^ and Gummings* Geography are used in the esaminitiOB 
Ibradihisaion. 

t - ■ . . ■ ■ ' ■ ' 

• An Intrtluctionto the Element* ofMgeAra has . been published at Cam- 
bridge, adapted to beginners, whicli. contains those part# of plgebra abot^ 
fcnilmetatcc, together with several chapters upon quudraticlt: e^Tatibns, 
shttnidM fot^ those, \v1io may have leisviKe^ artd Inelinatioh X6 fextMid their 
iniiuiries an this rabject* Jht Ekmgntary Tr^aHB^-^^HthmeHdb^aooti to be 
jpobli^hcd at the saaie pl»ce, eomprehttuifi tbose pans of Britbmeitickf wbicU 
a^ ivguired for ad9iission« and will be ysed ia.examiaationa after 1^18^ 
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The ufnal iime of examiDation forthe fresh^iao cla8| it tbe 
Friday next after Commence ment. Those, who are nectssanly 
prevented from offering themselves at that time, may be exanuncd 
at the heginniog of the first term. If any one be admitted $fttt 
t)ie first Fiidaj oC Octobf r, he will be chai*ged for advanced stand- 
ing. 

Persons may be admitted to»H49<Md -standing at any part of 
the College course, except that no one can be ;adwlttd^>to^tli» 
senior class after the first Wednesday of Oei^emben. . Everyone 
admitted to advanced standing, in addition to. th^ ra^iiilsitet for 
the freshman dass, mvM appear on examinatioQ to be well versed 
in the studies pursued by the class into whicbthe,candid«le d^ttres 
to enter. He miift also pay iq^to tbe college treasary a ef nrvot 
under sixty dollars, nor exceeding one httadred, for eae^k jm^n 
advancement, and a proportional* anm foraoy part of a yearw .A|it 
scbolar^ however, wI>ohas a regular dismia»»<V^ fr^i^ aQQtb^.i(}ol- 
Usfit may be admitted .to the standing, for wbiich«^.Q%ei;jM}^vmtifD| 
he is found qualified, without any pecuniary consideration. 

Before the matricuUtivin of anjjE one a^co^t^d on examination, a 
bond IS to be given in his behalf in the sum ot fput* hundred dol- 
lars, for the pavment of College dues, with two safidilSaitory sure- 
ties, one to be an inhabitant of tbe State. ^ ^ 

CoM^sxGEMENT, when the degrees are ^ven, ^ x^ii^e Jlj^t 
¥^ednesday of Au^st. There are three Tj^RMS,dut^dg,vmcbthe 
memhers of the University must be present. The frst or F^ term, 
from the fir^t to the second vacation.; the second (tcB^rii^g tepn, 
from the second to tliq third vacation ^ 'the third br Summer term, 
from the third vacation to commencement —There are three 
Vacations ; the firsst, from commencement, four ^yeeks I0d two 
days; the second, from the fourth Friday in Deceitib6t%' seven 
weeks ; the third, fro/n the thii-d Friday in May, t^ weekl; — the 
senior sophisters are allowed to be absent from the setetttftl^iea- 
day before commencement. " * 

The CouRsa of Instruction and Study for nnd^i^grf^uates, 
not admitted to advanced standing, comprii^es fodr yeao^ f^ 
following are the principal ai^thors and studies assigned .to die 
several classes, 'l^e proportion of time devoted to each booker 
exercise may be nearly ascertained by the annexed table. \. 

FRESHMEN. 

1. Collectanea Gneca Majora. Dal^ell. 2 vols. Svo. 

S. Titus Livius, libri v. priores, l^mo. 

S. Q. Horatius Flaceus. Editio expuraata. Cantab. 12mo. 

4. H. Gnitius, Oe Veritate religionis Cnristiailie. l$siBt9* . . 

5. Excerpta Latina. Wells, mston. 8vo* 

6. Algebra and Geometry. 
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T. Ancfent Ristor J and Chronology. 

8. ^Valker'i Rhetorical Grammar. 

9. Engliih Grammar. 

10« Adam's Roman Antiqvttiea. 

Exercises in reading, translation, and declamatioii. 

SOPHOMORES. 
1; Coafimied. 
5. Continued and finished. 
It. Cicero de Orator e. 
' 12. Algebra^— Trisonometry and its* appAioation to heig^ and- 

dimneies, aiid T^aTigatlon. 
' I5k SUSr^ Leetiires'on Rhetoriek. Bfoh. 8vo. 
14. Modertt Hi^torf and Chronologj. 
1ft. H«d|^^ Elfemttitta of Logiek. 19ffto. 
l6. Locke's Essay- im the Hdroan Understanding. 9 vols. 8vo. 
' Exetcises is declamation and English composition once a fort- 
Bidit. ' 

JUNIOR SOPHI8TER8. 

] h Continued and fioishe<!U 

16. Continued and finished* 

17. Iliadf Hom^» Mattaire's ed- four or five books. 

18u Juvenal and Persius expurg ; or equivalent part of Tacitus* 

Wells & Lilly^ Boston. 3 vols 12mo. 
.19. Palev's Evi(^Qpes of Christianity, \ 8vo. 
SO, Willard's Hebrew Grammar. . Cambridge* 1817. 8vo. 
31. ^0. 1 and S of Whiting & Watson's Hebrew Bibles or Psal<^ 

ter. 
SSL Greek Testament, criticallj. Griesbach's ed. Cambridge^ 

1809. 
dSrf Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, Enfield. 4io^ 
Mi. Stewart*s Elements of the Philosophj of the Human mindy 

£vols« 8vo« 
a5. Paley's Moral PhOosophj. 8vo. 
d& Mensuration of Sujperucies and Solids, and Surveying. 
Publick declamations^ torensick disputes oucea month<^ui.eme« 
once a fortnight 

N. B. Instead of 20, 21 , those above twenty one years of age, 
and others, on the written request of their parent or guardian, 
mar attend to Mathematicks with the private Instructer, or Greek 
ana Latin, or French. 

SENIOR SOPHISTERS. 
SS. Continued. 
£4. Continued* 
t7. Conic 8ecti(»s and Spheric Geometry. 
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|>bndi> 



£8. Cheittistiy* 

a9. 3>^fttur«l and IViiitIck Law« Barlamaqui. S vfils. 8vo. 
99. Patey^sMdraland PnlHical Phikoeophy. — P6litieal Bconomj. 
SI. Biitler'af Analogjr of Rel%Hia to the comtitution and eooffse 

.De^IamatioBSy fortnnckft, and themes, the two first terms aa is 

the junior year. 

Tahle of private exercises. 

. JPIBE3HMEN. 

Greek and Latin. Tbrougl^ the jeuu 

rAJgebca^GeonuClit tod 9il icraw»aadS 

< . <vreekao£3dtfiriiw . 
(.English Gramm. (^ weeks 4>f 3d t^nn* 

< Greek and lAlin* Through the year* 



Munutg 

exercite* 

Fore- 






C'Monday to 8lkt4 
i vrday, iiMlufiv^ 

^day. 

^ S^tuKday; 

(•Monday td Fri« 
Iday. 



Mom- 
Forp- 



After 
nooiu 



Mom* 

fote- 

noon. 

fff 

After- 
noon. 



Momr 

mg. 

Fore- 



Afteiv. 
nooiv 



C Monday io SftX- 
C urday 
r Monday 
< to 
CFfiday. 

Saturday* 

f Monday lo 
l Friday-. 



SOPHOMORfiS. 

Greek and Latin. Tluvagfa the yttat, 

r Giieek ^nd Latin. Ist term. 

< Hhetorick. 3d term. 
C^atliematickB. 3d term. 
CttUtory, & Dec-"^ 

< lamation or l&ng^ \. through the yeai^ 
CHsb composition, j 

C Qeometry, lat and 9d termi* 

J Log & InteLPhiL 3d term. 

JUKIOBS. 



{Monday to Sat- f Metapny^icks. Isttetm. 
utday. I ^j^nnH Phikis. 9d and 3d term. 

C Monday* Tuet^ C Theology* 1st term. 

< 4ay, & Wednca^s He fo. or sMbatitate. 3d term. 
£.day. . CMathematlcks Sd term. 

Thursday. Fprensicks or Themes. Tkpough th^ year. 

r Monday T Greek & Latm. 1st and 2d terms* 

i to < Moral Philosophy. Ist 7 weeks of 3d tersA* 

CThATsd^y* C Greek Teatameni. last S weeks of 3d term. 



C Monday to 
, d Friday. 
5 Monday, Tuea- 
Cday, & AVednes. 
Thursday.' 

J Monday to 
Tiuiraday. 



SF^IOBS. 

C Mathemat & Chem. 1st and half 3d term. 
I Moral & Polit Phil. Half 2d and 3d ten% 
C Astronomy. lit term, 

i Theology. 2d term. 

Forensicks or Themes 1st and 3d temia, 
C Moral & Polit Phil* 1st term. 
(IntelliDcUialPhiloa. ad term to ApHl* 
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The Inatructer of French and Spanish attends ttm- dqps in the 
, week,ta giT« lessona to. flodi members : of eadh. oIa». at desire 
to learn either or both of thoae laiieaaM-»«aa4. three days in the 
week on such. as pursue Frenoh.as n sAfltitate for^ Hebrew*: 

N. B. The following is the rule of the Immediate Go^erniacat 
in respeot Id candidatea fpr odcoacerf $ kmimg ^ vAh^ van Inve 
pursued their studies in a different order from diat which ia ob^ 
served in this Seminarj. ,., 

« Whereas, in consequence of the different order of studies in 
different Colleges^ candidates fHym iMier Colleges for advanced 
standing in this, while deficient in some branches, may yet hav^ 
anticipated others; so that on the whole they have learned an 

3aal amount of the studies of this Seminary, with the c\ass, £»r 
mission to which they apply; in such cases the laimediate 
Government will receive the anticipated, tor the deficient studies. 
Provided, however, AO studies shall be received in compensation 
but such as form a part of the course at this College 9 and that 
the candidate have so much knowledge in each department, as to 
be able to go on with the class. Aod the applicant shall be ad- 
mitted only on condition that he afterwards make up such defi- 
cient studies, to the satisfiictioD of the Government upon e^mina- 
tion ; and should he neglect so to do, hia epnnexion with the Uni- 
versity shall be foifeited. Candidates from such a distance, as 
renders it difficult is obtain a knowledge of the exact order of 
studies at this College, shali' be entitled to the privilege of the 
foregoing rule.' 

Where persons have been led by circumstances ,to pursue 
their preparatory studies in approved text books other than those 
Vx use here, they will be examined acconlii^y. 

LscTuaES, distinct from private exercises, are delivered to 
the whole college, or to one or more classeS} or a select number 
of undergraduates or graduates^ by the several Professors ;— on 
Divinity, to the whole college, part of every Lord's Day ;-^<m 
Sacred Criticism, Plulolqgy, Rhetorick 9c. Oratory, and Pbvsicks, 
Friday at 10 o'clock, and Saturday at 9 o'clock;— on InteHectual 
Philosophy—on Nati^ra) Religion, Moral Philosophy, and Civil 
Polity at times to be appointed ;«-on Astronomy, on Mineralogy 
and Geology, three forenoons in a week first term of the senior 
year. A nill course of experimental Philosophy $ of Chemistry ; 
and a course of Anatomy, with preparations ; a limited number 
on the Theory and Practice of Medicine, and the lectures of the 
Royall Professor of Law are given, three or four times a week, io 
each department, between the first of April and tlie middle of July, 
The course of Botany is twice a week, oetween the first Wednes- 
day in April and the seventh Friday before Commencement, and 
of Zoology weekly the rest of the year. Besides these are die 
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Besides the t-ecitations and Iitetary exerd^ed before stated, ther^ 
is a publick exiimitiatioii of each class in the third term, and a 
]>Qblick exhibitioa of perfbrtnances in composition and elocation, 
and ih the fnathehiatical sciences three ttines ayear^ the BbwdotH 
prize dissertations read in the Chapel the third term, th^ collec- 
tion of theses to be pnnted at Oomthencemeot^ the peifofthances 
<»f Commencement clay, and the speaking for Boy tston pritea the 
day after. . 

An Attendance is permitted on such tearbers of polity' acc6ni«> 
plishments, as are approved by the authority of the Coffeg^ 

Devotional exercises, and the obsfrvance of ^uiltOnvH 
5>AT. The members, of the Coilege attend prayers aitd the read- 
ing of the Scriptures in the Chapel every ihornihg iUiQ ^e'iiifas^ 
iflrhen the President, or in his aWnce, 91 Professor or T*itbr off- 
dat^S ;— and the religious 8er\ ices of the Christiah Sahbktb fyi tb^ 
Univeiisity Chapel, which are conducted by. th6 Presid&i)i' wfto 
preaches dn one part of the day4 and bv the Hqltis Prttftam: of 
Divinity, who delivers a lecture on tlie other part." There tfifrrf- 
vcrsity church of tiie Congregational o.rder, in which tb(^6n& 
nances are administered, and of which tiie pfecer^ last ijienBc^et 
are file ministers. '.'*.''. 

Any undergraduate, who is above iwenty one je^ts^otns^^itA 
lias been brought up to attend publick worship at an'|l^mj| ' ** 
lihurch, who proposes to attend statedly on that servl^' in\ 
bridge, on --— *i^-» :- -..:^.^.i.. r/.x .^^ 1:1. ji^^"iL 

Pt-esident, 

hak been 

have leave to attend statedly^ upon that sek^ce in' 

provided it be the desire of his parent or guardian^ tAgfilUlii^ 1 

manner afoi^said. * ' 

The College ohabges arc made in four quarter Bills,* ^ m&H. 
die annual amount, to those not beneficiaries, i^ as foUoys.' 

Steward gltf * 

Board in commons 58 weeks ofterm time at abdui 
g3j)ef f«r^ek - - - - - - - |J4 

Room rent -' -^ ISi ' 

Instruction ttvtf first years, 846 each jear, thiri / ' 
year 64, fourth year 74 — average - - r ' /5^*50 
• Librarian; repairs, lecture rooms, and catalogues 
and contingcntes - - . . .' • * fii 
Wood . - . c . * . '. i^ • 
Bovfks used iit the classes - - - • i§ 

' 23^50 
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The room rent and wood are estimated upimtkc coaditiwthat^ 

two students live io a College room, and divide the expense. 
The rent of a room in a private house, near the Colle^^ is about 
fiftj dolUrs a year ; and the price of a room and board in a family 
from four to six dollars a week. 

The foregoing charge for instruction is the whole expense un- 
der this headf and gives a student access to the lectures and reci- 
tations of the various professors and instructers, including French 
and Spanish, with the tollowing exceptions, vii. For the lectures of 
the Professor of natural his»tory, on which attendance is voluntary, 
the fee is six dollars for the first course of Botany — for a second 
course four, and for Zoology nine dollars a yean The attend- 
ance on the private Instructer in Matheinaticks, which is also 
optional, is a separate charge, at the rate of seven dollars and fifty 
cents a quarter. 

The principal part of the other expenses of a studcot, anch as 
clothes and allowance of spending money, so far as the reputa- 
tion, morals, improvement and happiness of the pupil are concern- 
ed, can be estimated by the judicious. The authority and iuflu* 
ence of thos^ entrusted with ihe government of the seminary are 
anxiously exei^ to prevent extrava^nce, and to discountenance 
tiie culpable and pernicious emulation in expense, which roar 
sometimes appear in particular members of the society. Still 
much will depend in this respect on the course adopted bv tlie pa- 
rent, as well as on the character of the pupil. To provide an ad» 
ditionai security, the following law, requiring the appointment ot 
a patron, has been passed. • 

< Whereas students from distant places, wanting the particular 
advice and control of friends, are liaiile to unnecessary and in>* 
proper expenses, every student, not of this Commonwealth, shall 
have some gentleman of the ("ollege or of the vicinity, approved^ 
and if the parent or guardian desire, appointed by the President^ 
who shall liave charge of the funds, and superintend the expenses 
of said student, and without whose permissioii he shall not con- 
tract debts, on the penalty of dismission from the College or otiier 
punishment' 

Graduates of this and other Colleges of good character are 
permitted to reside at the Univerdity for the purposes of study^ 
and have access to the Library and Lectures. 

The Theological Seminary of the University was establlsiied 
by the Corporation and Overseers, assisted by the Society fur pro- 
moting Theological Education at the University.^-Graduates of 
an^ publick College or University, of suitable character, may 
reside at the University as students in divinity. 

They are to be recommended to the Corporation by the Presi- 
dent and HoUis Professor of Divinity $ and when their distance 
or other circunistaQces require, to produce proper testimonials. 
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. AfijiUciliont aret^he nade iu persoii or b7^ l«titr.io <be Presi- 
dent^^r Profenor of Divioitj^ or i» tho R^;iitrar of the Uoi' 
versitj. 

The peoHoiftrj MvaUnce, at the dispoial of the Corporstum 
and Tnifteesirf' the Society, for the benefit of theologju^al students, 
is to be apiriied, first to those alone, whose characterB, abilities, 
and improvevieate aflbrd the promise of uaeCsliiefs; and s^M»udp 
ly, with a fegaid to what their circumstances make necessaiy to 
enable them to devote their whole time, or thegreatast part of it, 
to their pre)iaratioa for the- ministr j» 

It is undefstood that a fjeiithfal use of their adfantaf^ea, and an 
exemplary conduct, are iodiq^eaaahlei conditions of ikfi^ vGcmukg 
the aid oi* the jQ0titiition. 

In^Tw^jcrnotm Min l^acsaas'^The tb^olmoal atudenta.are 
to attend the religioua seryicea of the Coll^ Chapelyaa.weU as 
to have 4ei^liiMl^exercases« with eaphotbeis* .Th^^n;^ access 
to the puhlick lectufes of the ae^eral iN-ofeasQia in Caipbiidttaiid 
ia Bostpo« on the moral «pd physical ^cien^es, . Tkf tfoep^cal 
and ethical atudies are divided mto.thWvanpW idpr^^^ceiTef- 
ponding ^ three dajMesr end a^re avperinte|id,i4>i;,Be^eli^ In 
different oQIces IA the tUoLv^rsity,iQr m^m))effi €^.*th^ C^ip^* 

■ tioii.os.Ov«c9een(, yifiaw k«tur?f >a^;exerGij|^<ii^tfdepta,i^ 
to attend,as follows.* Ia thp Evidence^'of Itevf^la||(^| C^isj^l^ 
Tbeelogy^and the iQtei^etat^ of the Scnptiifei^rbyOt^ 
tD%u% apd ft^LLj^a V^¥^»^o». oi Divj^i^ir*.. 5>(? nyn^fM^ 
GreekiOldi Testam%at,.by the PaqKBs»o^ ,pf H«9u^ r^^^^ 
OiiBr K Pivov&^sqAm . Jbllemepts :9f ^vblical.Critimsm, % T^ t)«x- 
irEtiLEiQ'ruii.aa.' .Qoiaposiiipi^.pf. Sej^piis, afid Pujpit^Qra^ij, 
by tha B0Y4AT9M: PapFEssoa of RnaTaaxps. Cbi J&q^l^u4stiw 
Polity^ antl cspei^iaiiy the History andCouatitutiq^a,,;,, '^ ^^^^* 

. ican and, New Eiiglapd Cbiirch^r hj. the Rev* Dr. Uoimeb, J%e 
Paaofal.OflfcibWtiieBeFi.W,.IJ^C*A^5ii»<i.- fotelU^tiial Ku- 
loaaphy^by the.Piu][?4i#s^A,of |;40fif&Kfjad Mar^pyx^i^i^^v^^^t- 
uraiiBeiigion and fithifsksyby the Ai^fa^ji Paors^qii<'fif;,J}f4TV* 
BAL.RBi4Gioif»i MiiMiAL,Pmi>Q«^THY .an4f Cji^A}. J^^im^. .,^ : . 
1 A LaW' Scj^^ooi'.iaiestabUsbediat the Uiuvei^sitj,.. lytq^ 
iperinteiiaence of the Uwtwmt:* PwFasspja qih^'w. ., . ,'. 

,. Camdidatei £pr admisaifm to tb^ Law School mnilt be grep|^?^ 
ef-some C(4Iegef or qualified hy the rule^ of the Courts tp l^cf^j^ue 
eiadeots at law, fyui< of. good mo^al character* Xhcy ^lll jie re- 

' quired, to |(ive bofid f^r thepayineJit of quai*teciy4ues« l^qidiog 

< the fee for in<}(>-u«liop, which 19 notto e^ic^i^d oue,b!^puW^4^Uars 
siUkually. X-boea Hiho de«ire it^ ^vili, be furpj^ed witk* jtfofpfnpus 
on the sa^ijeterm^, as. other. members .of/.the> P^W*S«'^J Vr^ji^i* 
Ue^as p«»ihk^4 .with Wdging rooms. Thpv wj|i, beaUjj^e^tY ^^' 

- tesidy ^Uee ore«f>au#e,the Lecterca.of the-KojiaH P^jTe^^c^f^jaw, 
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%» private Lectures o& Intellectiiftl woA on Moral and FaKtical 
Phtloflophy designed for graduates ; also the pobKek Lectons of 
the Professors generally, comprising the courses on Tkcoloajy 
Bhetorick and C^torj, Philology, natniml asd experimental Phi- 
losophy and Astronomy, Anatomy, Chemistry and Mineralogy, 
and other branches relating to Physical science. The Law stu- 
dents are to have access to the UnivefsHy library, on the same 
conditions as resident graduates, as well as to tiie Law library, 
which shall be established. 

A Degree of Bachelor of Laws is instttvted in the University, 
to be conferred on such students as shall have remained at least 
•ekhteen months at the University School, and pMsed the residue 
of their novitiate in a manner approved, Apphoations in writing 
or in person may be made to the Registrar o/ the University, or 
to the President, or to the Profisssor of Law. v 

In the MsnioAL School, the lectares for Medical students arev. 
delivered at the Massachusetts Medical College of Harvard Uni- ) 
versity in Boston ; they commence annnailv on the third Wed- | 
nesday in Nov. and continue for three months. Students, before' \ 
attendfin^ Ae lectures, are to be matriculated by entering their \ 
names with the Dean of the Faculty of Medicine. The degree of ', 
Doctor of Medicine is given twice a year, viz. at the close of the 
Lectures, and at the publick Commencement in August; Candi- 
dates must pass a satisfactory private examination, and at a pub- 
lick examination read and defend a dissertation. Before being ad- 
mitted to private examination, the candidate must have attended 
two courses of lectures in the Medical College on each of the fol- 
lowing sub|ectd, viz. Anatomy and buigery. Chemistry, and the 
Theory »"'' Phictlce of Physick^««Jie most have employed three 
jrears in p. '.essional studies under the direction of a regular prac- 
titioner, includins; the time occupied in attending the lectures. If 
not educated at &e University, lie must satisfy 3ie Faculty of his 
knowledge of Latin and experimental Philosophy. He shall be 
examined upon the following branches, viz. Anatomy, Physiology, 
Chemistry, Materia Medica, Pharmacy, Midwifery, Soi^ry and 
ihe Theory and Practice of Medicine. The students, during the 
lectures, have access to the Medical Colles^e Library of 4000 vols. 
and the Boylston Medical Library, Cambridge ; and they have op- 
portunities of seeing practice. Tne fees for&e lectures are asfoU 
lows $— for the course on Anatomy and Surgery S^i Chemistnr 
and the Theory and Practice of Pnysick %lfi each. Materia Med- 
ica and Midwifery, each glO. The fee for the Degree of M. D» 
to one who has not taken a degree at any University or College ia 
S20, to a Bachelor of Arts £15, to a Master of Arts glO. 
^ The officers of the University, concerned in the instruction or 
immediate administraticm, are a President, one or more Professors 
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in each of tiie following brancbee; DiTinitji Law, Hieoryaiid' 
Practice of Medicine, AnaAomy and 9afgetj^ Chemiotrf and 
Mineralogy,- the Greeic lttii|iiage^Oreelc literatiire, Latin lai^jnwe 
and literatnrey Ffendi and Bpaniah laaguases and literature, Ke- 
bretrand other orieiital langam^, Natural Hiatofy, Matfiematice 
and Natural and Biperimental Philosophy, Intellectoal Philosofphy, 
Natural Reliciony Aforal Philoatnbhy and Civil Polity, Rhetorick 
and Oratorr* BeHes LettreBi Ike Rumferd ProfoMor on tbe afipti- 
^tion of uie Mathematioal and Physical sciences to the naeM 
arts, a Lecturer on Sacred Criticism, on Ecclesiastical history and 
polity, on Materia Medica, onObstetricks, tiro Tutors in Mathe- 
Inatics and Natural Philosophy, a Librarian, Instrncter in French 
and Spanish, Regent, Proctors add Registrar. 

JOHN THORNTON KIRSXAND, Fre^U 

JVto Suropeitn PtiUtcM&w.^-^The (blhmiag work is annottnced 
as shortlr to appear in Russia, viz. Tbe History of Russia, in 8 
Tols. by Mr. Karamsin, Hiiftorio^rapher of the empire. 

A new edition is now publishing at Paris of the ThMmUX HU- 
toriquesdelaR^vobdiimP^aneaiaefyinfh important additions and 
alterations. The new edition will be contained Ind vols* Mio, with 
320 splendid portraits, and aold at 400 francs. 

A Eictionarr of the Medical Bciences Is now paUishingfn Piris, 
by a Society oi Physicians and Surgeons. The work Las advanc* 
ed to the 20tb tolum^, in 8to. In connection with it is puUiahed 
the Medical Ftbra^ eadi number of which consists of four engfUTed 
and coloured plates of Pjf^i^ts, with k description, and an accMint 
of the uses of each. The i^ates are executed with great exact* 
ness and elegance. 

A second and' improved edition in French, of Stmond^ Travels 
in England, has been published at Paris^ with 15 plates and IS 
Tignettes. 

There are now publishing in 'Paris two editions of tfa^ wMe 
works of VoHaire — one by M. Besoer, ih 13 vols. 8im,'anfl the 
other by Madame Pert-onneau, in 50 vols. ISmo. The editida ot 
Kehl is in 66 vols. 

There is now -publishing at Paris, a Dictionaijf &t tlitf Natural 
Sciences, to be completed m SO vols. 8vo, by several ProfesMHn of 
tte Principal Schools at Paris. The ekhth volume, which is the last 
published, contains maay articles by Cuvier,and either distingidsh* 
ad naturalists. 

M. Schoel, Counsellor of the Titrssian Embassy in Wance^ is 
.pblishing at Paris, an abridged History of tile Treaties tiF Peace 
between the powers of Europe, from the peace of WeatphtiHa to 
the treaty of Paris, of November 20th, 181$. This worit'waacbm' 
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Teraitj of S^nArnxf^ ) iMt Jba» fae«i immmIqIM and CMliiiiied by 
the prsient editor* It is to be completei in 18 toIai 8?ii» seT« 
enof wUiah oemuigt dtwn to tlM ]r9ei.l8l5| Mie elroeAy pnk*. 



, .Ekmnt Extract, vol. i« end ii* to be complf^ted in 18 yob* from 
Sb«q>% edition, ISmo. New York. 

Lectares on the Dutietend Qtt«UI|catu)na<qf APbjrsicUnt PbiU- 
delphu. 

Biographical Sketches of the Literary Lif& of S. T* Coleridge^ 
by hinweff, 18mo. Bl,85, New Yerk. 

The Wdih Mountaineers, a novolf by Catheiine lUater, 8 viols* 
iSmo. S8, FhtUdelpbiai 

An Original c^dlectionof the Poems of Ossian, Oraon, Ullin, &Cf 

Notes on a Journey in An^ca, frooi VirKinia to the Illinois, 
lie* by Morris Qirkbeck, I8190. ft l,Pbibdelphia. 

Th«^^xeediesof Chsflcif Phillips, Esq^ Edited by hunself^seconi 
American edition, SI985, Philadelphia* 

(Hliaepf the Involution in SoirthAv^iipicaf.l^ aSonth Amori- 
can^ 18mo. 2I9 NewTork* 

I41 Coalition et la France, OeoisetowB, poL 
. Sketch ol the Military and P<4kical Pomfr oi Ibummtyated 
to be by Sir Robert Wilson, New York* . 

France, by Lady Moigan, third edition, with p^t^, 8T0*7hila^ 
deljphia. 

Oetbsemane, or tboi^bta on the si^fering^. of Christ, 87| cents, 
Baltimore. 

The Remains of the Rev Richard Cecil, 75 cenfsi New York. 
. Calebs Deceived^ a novel, 75 eeots. New Yf>fk« 

The Modern Practice of Pbvsiok^ bj Robert The«nas, abridged 
^ Ore. CuitiQ and Candie of Aiiladelph^ SS, Philade^ia. 

Rame's Philosophical Essays, with Camd[>eU on Miracles, edite4 
Igr Thomas Bwall, M* D* 8vo. S vsf s. j|7, Oeoxgetown. 
, Aunt Mary's Tales, 75 cents. New YorL 

The Devotions of Bishop Andrews, tranalaftsd from the Gveeki 
Igr Dean Staidiopew 

Nicholson's Encyclopfledia, or Dictionary of Arts and Sciences ' 
8ro. ^ vob. with ida epgr^vings, 884, Philadelphia. 

Orfila^s Tozicolugyjr or Treatise on Poiaonat abridf^ apd-psctlj 
^osl^ted by Josenb G* Nancrede, M* D* Phiiadebbia. 
. The Balance of Comfort, a novel, by Mrs. Kossp aajtbor «f 
Faired, not Matched, 8 vols* 18mo* Sl}7'5, Philadelphiiu 
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Memoirs of the Bake de Sutly, 5 toIs. avo. 811, PhihdetaUi. 
' Memoirs of Cftrdinal de Rete« S Toto. 8vo. gie« Pkiiadelpi£k 

Memoirs of the Life and Wiitinsn of the Rev. CUadim BsebaA- 
aiij D. D. late Viee Provott of the Coltcfe of Fort WiUiam ia Ben- 
gal, by the key H. Peareon, Svo. 82,7^9 Philadelphia. 

A Treatiae on the Blood, Inflamauktioii and Gun-^ot womda, b j 
Jc^n Hunter, Philadelphia. 

Journal of Science and the Arts* Noa. 1, 2, and 3, %l,50y each 
number, New Yorii 

The Knight of 8t. John, a romance, by Mias Anna Maria Porter. 
8 Tols. 12mo. S2, Philadelphia. 
Another Edition of the same work. New York. 
Memoirs and Remains of the Rev. Charles Buck, by John Stiles, 
D. D. gl,l3, Philadelphia. 

The Priociples and Practice of the High Court of Chancery* 1»r 

Henry Maddock, Esq. New York. ^ ^ 

The New Cyclopadia, or Universal Dictionary of Artaand 8ei- 

ences, by Abraham Rees, D. D. F. R 8. vol. xwvi. Part IL 4lo. 

£4 each half volume to subscribers, Philadelpbm. 

Remarka on Antiquities, Arts and Letters, during an Eacureion 
in Italy, in the years 1802 and 18Uj, by Joseph ForsvtbtEsq 8vo. 
82,50, Boston. ^ r j i 

A Dictionary iii Select and Popular Quotations, by D. E. Mac- 
donnel, second Ameiican Edition, with additi >os, Philadelphia. 
The White Cottaee, a tale, l2mo. gl, Philadelphia 
The Itinerant, or Mtwoirs of an Actor, Part Second, by S. W- 
Ryley, 12mo. 3 vols. SS, Philadelphia. 

Pious Lectures, on the Principles of the CotholickReligion,trana. 
lated from Lhomood, by James Appleton, ]3.no Sl,50, Philad. 
Useful knowledge, by Rev. William Bingley, 3 voU 12mo. 
bound, S5, Philadubhia. 
A Guide to Health, by 8. Solomons, M. D. gt, FhiladelpUa. 
The Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul, by Philip Dod- 
dridge, D. D. third New York edition, sterotype, gl,25. 
. Letters from the Cape gf Good Hope, in Reply to Mr. Warden« 
12mo. 75 cents, New York. ^^ ^ 

A Journal of the proceedings of the Embassy to China, under 
Lord Amherst, by Henry Ellis, Esq. with a map of the country. 
8vo 22,50, Phdadelphia. "^ 

Mandeville, a tale of the Seventeentk Century, by "VniMam 
Godwin, 13mo. S vols. 81,75, Philadelphia. 

The Chemical Catechism, by Samuel Parkes, from the afxtk 
London Edition, Philadelphia. 

«.^^ V*\*l*°® ®^ Mineralogy and Geology, by William PtdiiiK 
Ailadelphia. ^ ^^ -r^ 

Thompaon'aChemistryv a new editioni 8vo. 4 vola. »17, Philad. 
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2ion% Pflgrian, by Dr. Hawker, 75 ccbtst Baltimore. 

Mflnoirsof the Life of David Qarriok, byT.Daviee, ISmo. t 
Tole. %9fS0j Boston* 

Gbaraeters of Sbaktpeare's Plays, by William Haxlitt, 12mo. 
81,25, Boston. 

' Boaabella, or a Motter's Marriage, a novel* by the author of the 
Romance of the Pyrennes &c. 3 Tola* ISmo. Philadelphia. 

FMication proposed^ 

Wilson's Omitfaolggry a new edition with additions, in ten num- 
bers, at 28 per number, Philadelphia* 

Jmeriean Works ptMished during the tasi two maidh$. 
B/u^pntphyn 
Memoirs of Alexander, Empei-our of all the Russias, by Edward 
GKbsoo, with an appendix, by Paul Alien^ £«|« %7^ cents, Balti- 



Owgrofkif and Topffgraphtf* 

A Geographical Dictionary, or Universal Oaietteer, Ancient 
and Modem, by J. E. Worcester, A* M. £ vols, royal 8vo. pp» 
1934, S8, Salem. 

A Topographical and Historical Description of Boston, by 
Charles Bhaw^Bsq. 13mo. pp. Sl^ 8t>^^> Boston. 

A new Map of the State of Indiana, by the Hon. 0. Harrisoo, 
with the dorveys erf* the Dlinois Territory, by Oen. Mansfield, 
22, Philadelphia. 

JMwral History. 

Florula Ladoviciana, or Flora of Louisiana, translated, revised, 
and improved, from the French of C. C. Robin, by C. S. Hafinesque, 
81, New York. 

A ¥iew of the CuldvatSon of Fruit Trees, with 230 engravings 
of fruits, b^ William Coxe, Esq* of Burlington, N. J« 8vo. 83,25, 
Philadelphia. 

Index to the Geology of the Korthern States, with a transverse 
section from Catskill mountain to the Atlantick, by Amos Eaton, 
A. M. 8vo. 75 cents, Leicester. 

Jdedicine, 

A Compendium of the Theory and Praetiee iji Midwifery, by 
Samuel Bard, M. D. L. L« D. 8vo« %fl^ New York. 

Phamiaco|Keia Chimr^ca, or Manual of Chemical Pharmacv, by 
J. Wilson, with translations, notes, and illastrationB, by WiUian 
Meade, Mw D. iSmo. 81)25, Fhiladelphia. 

Medical Inquiries and Observations upon the Diseases of the 
Mind, by Benjamin Rush, M. D* &g. Sd Edition, 8vo. Philaddphia. 
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A Treatiie on Surgical Diseaaea'ind the 0[^er»tioiiB fnited to 
flieiii, by Baron Bojer, translated from the French, bj Aleiander 
H. Stevens, M. D. with notes and an appendix, by the Tmslaliir, 
4 voU. in 3, S6, New York. 

The Aphorisms of Hippocrates, with a translalioB, bj Bibv 
Marks, ML 0« 75 cet^ New Yoriu 

Ism. 

The Gonstttations of al! the States^ a new edition, Sl,50, Lex* 
inffton,Ken. 

The Opinion of the Sapreme Court of New Hampshire, in the 
case of the Trustees of Daftmouth CoUe^ vs. Wnu H. Wood- 
ward, Esq. Pronounced at the November Term, Grifion^ 1817; 
17 c^ta, Concord. 

Reports of Cases adjudged in the Supreme Court of Pennsylva^ 
Qia, with some select cases at Nisi Prius, by the Ho(i. iSq^ 
Tates, one of the Judges of the Supreme Court of t^ennsyfvl^ 
vol. ii. 8vo. Pbiladelphfau 

Prac^ce of the High Court of Chancery, t>y John Newland, wii& 
notes, &c. adapted to the Court of Chancery ot the State of ^ew 
York, 8^0, Albany. ' 

The Laws of tkt State of Vermont, to the ye^ir 1816, W. ISL 
8vo. Burlington* 

' bMnUy. ' ^ 

TheolMnr.Kzpl«intd and Defended, in a Wries of Sermon% by 
llmothy Pwidit, O. D. L. L. D. late PKsident of Yale CoIIc«B| 
with a Momoir of the Life of the Author, in 5 vols* voUi, 8v9. 
New Haven. 

A Concise View of. the principal points i^i controversy, between 
the Protestant and Roman CKurches,by Dr. Wharton, of Budttig- 
ton, N. J. Philadelphia. 

Education. 

A TreaMse on Surveying, containing thf theory: and JPbus^ptj 
by John Gumnere, Second Edition, improved, Phuad^lpl^a* . , 

the Christian Orator, a collection of Speecbea. before Bi^mw^ 
lent Societies, Idmo. 81,25, Charlestown. * . 1 

The Essence of English Grammar, bv Samoel Howistaiiy Jl^ tB. 
Principal of Ron^ VaUey Seminary, RpckbridgOy Vir« Itoo* pp- 
48, Harrisonburgjh* 

An Easy Grammar of Geography, with 4n Atlas of sflf « lC||ni 
by Jacob Willets, Vputh Edition, 754»niB». Hartford* 

A Balance Chart, exhibiting the Balance of a llereha»|:*9;I#4p>^» 
by James Bennett, New York. 

An Introduction to tbs Elements of AMN9f desieiied for /be 
use qf those who ane acquainted only with nrst i^incijpw of Afitb* 
metick, selected from the Algebra of E^l«>^ Sirp. 9P«d)6|Cff9r 
bndge, Hilliard & Metcalf. 
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The Material Creaitioiif being a compeDdioOa iystem of Um?er* 
sal Geography, by Rerqian Mann, 13ino. pp. 348| Oedhani. 
Occasional Discourses. 

A Thanksgiving Sermon, Preached Nor. Id, 181^ by Ben 
Jamea Milnor, 25 cent^, New York. 

An Address, delivered before the Siifierintendants of SiijidiJC 
Schools, by Rev. James Milnor, 35 cents. New York. 

The Migration of the Pilgrims, and of their Posterity, w Ad- 
dress before the New England Soaety in Philadelphia, by the Rev* 
Ezra utiles Ely, A. M. d5 cents, Philadelphia. 

Introdqctory Lecture on Natural Philosophy, by Benjamin 
Dewitt, M. D.Professor of Natural Philosophy, m the University of 
the State of New York. 

An Oration delivered before the Phi Beta KappavSociety, Cam- 
bridge, at their Anniversary, Aug« 38, 1817, by \Villiam Crafts, 
jr. necond Edition, 25 cenis, Charleston, S. C. 

An Address on Physical Science, and particnlarlv the Science 
of Chemistry^ delivered before the Literary and Philosophical So- 
ciety of Sou& Carolina, by Timothy Ford,lEsq 50 cts. Cnarleston* 

A Sermon Preached at the Ordination of the Rev. Mr. Balch, 
jr. at 6eoi|^town, bv the Rev. Dr. Min8,.6eorgetown, D. C. 

Address to the Massachusetts Peace Society at their Second 
Anniversary, December 35, 1817, by the Hon. Thomas Dawes, 
Boston. 

An Address delivered before the New York Bible and Common 
Praver Book Societr in New York, by John McVickar, Coll. CoL 
Professor, New Yorit. 

MiseeUaneous^ 

The British Spy, Sxth Edition, New York. 

A Review of Oder's Letter to Colden, 37| cents. New York. 

A Narrative of President Monroe's Tour in the Summer of 1817, 
13mo. Slf Philadelphia. 

A View of the Pnncipal Canses that have prodneei! tiie advance 
•f tiie Stock of United States Bank, by Matthew Carey, Second 
Edition, B5 cents, Philadelphia. 

The OfBeial Army Register for the year 1818, WasMngton. 

The Official Navv Raster, for the year 1818, Washington. 

The Domestick Manufacturer's Assistant, and Fam ily Direc- 
tory, in the Aits of Weaving and Dyeing, by J. ft R. Bronson, 
Blf^O, Hartford. 

The Distiller, bj Harrison HaU, Second Edition, 8vo. 88,95, 
Fhyadelphia. 

Poetry. 

An Essajr on American Poetry, with several Miscellaneous 
Pieces, Sentimental, Descriptive, Moral and Patriotick, by Soly- 
roan Brown, A. M. New Haven. 
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AnaUemf^ ionaeaiain at whidi ihrte houn of the dajf the flier* 
mometeriMgroenearhf the mean temperAure. Bg Ptvfnsor 
Dtwey. 

A gf«at wniber of fhetmamtMeal obaetratumft and resvlta 
have been pobHahed. But Yerjr little nae has been made of then, 
and, on account of the manner in which the obterrationa have been 
nade, thej are Hkelj to prove of little serrice. So diflferent have 
been the bours of oMervatton at different places^ that onlj a very 
nncertain eattmate of the relative temperature of places can be 
made. The advantages to be derived from records of the tempo* 
ratare, can but in snyill part be realized in the present method. 
A change seems important. It needs no reflection to be convinced 
that some hours will gi/c a result much nearer the true mean tem« 
perature than others. Though th^ Prm mean will probabi j not be 
ascertttoed, jrct a near approxiraation maj be found bj selecting 
the proper hours. Which noun these are can be determitted oolj 
bj observations. But so far as I can learu, no attempt has been 
made till the present $ and, so great is the task, it will not be often 
related. At the present time the observations are made at very 
diflbrent hours in our countrj. The following maj be mentioned, 
viz. 7 A. M« and 3 and 9 P. M. at the University of Cambridger 
at WilliAms, Bowdoin, and Middleburj Colleges $— the supposed 
coldest and warmest times of tlie da}r at Yale College ;-^ A» H* 
and 6 P. M. or, sunrise and sunset in many places ^ 8 A. M. and 
I and 6 P. M. are proposed by the Literary and Phdosophical So- 
ciety of New Vork, as well as the use of Six^s Self-iWisteriii^ 
Thermometer. The Royal Society, London, seem to make their 
observations at 8 A. M and 3 P. M. in five colder montha, and at 
7 A. M and 3 P. M. in seven warmer mondis. Tlie hours, 7 A. 
M. and 3 and 9 P. M. Iiave been more exteuMvely adopted nroha- 
Uy than any athem. The above variety of hoars shows tba Im- 
portance of a change. Although it may be doubtful^ whether Iha 
same twow three \Hmn would give a mean eoually near the lr«e, 
at all placeai there cannot be a doubt, it would be nearer Hie trvft 
tj|ian can be obtained in the present method. Can not mcteoralo* 
gistsbaunifbrmin their hours of ohaorving the therm o me t er I hUmr 
of the three following plans, if they would adopt it, wouM be 
preferable to the present. 1. The selection of tae same tew or 
three hours* or of sunrise and sunset Tlie object would not be lo 
obtain nearly the mean temperature, but results, from whidi a com- 
parison of tJie temparatures at different places might be made. Thm 
plan will not, prubablj, be adopted, because moat obaervera desire 
to obtain the mean temperature. 3. The use of the SelfHPegbter- 
ing thermometer, from whose maxinui and minima of temperatare 
a mean near the true would probably be obtained. The oaae sf 
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laakiag theohferfutmt ftiMg^; mcommmifiB thk plan* The lia- 
bilitj of tla« kind of thermoAeCen to need reuiir, or to bo inacco- 
rate, is an objection. 5. The choice of 7 A. M . and 3 and 9 P. M, 
which appear from 4io followbg resnlta to me nearly the trae 
mean. On geterftl accounts this seems to be Sie best plan* 

TogetthefiiM«<»iiwentfiirsoftbe daj^Itook obsermtisiiis ai 
the banning of fik;& or theltr«ftfyjbttr hovrs^ andy assisted br sev- 
eral members of the Coll^, up6n whose accuracy and fidelity I 
could depend, continued me obserrations for at least Jh)€ days in 
succession. I em jon several of the resnlts* Hie JlrsI series 



March 35tb, 1816 1 
AprH lst$ 
Jolj 9M 9 

Oct»mdi| fifedays; 

Jan^ 0M, ISlf; and «a€h continaed' 
asd'^the Bixlh enbnusea 10 days it fan. and F^. 18ir. 



commenced wim 
tbesecMul 

the/burtft 





ne^<d7 


Wn'<;^6 


ile»o^8 


iS^ulof- 


Mettof 


Mcuiof6 . 


MHBCT^ 


A.M.fie S 


A.M.bt 


A.H.a 1 


totmb 


•MbcitSc 


A.M.8BS ' 


94 o^ 


fcflP.H. 


&9r.iv 


fclOF.M. 


^^ 


P.M. 


Fir^t series 9^Joh 


40i)i 


39.18 


39.75 


38.8e 


40.12 


bkji^ 


Second 41.75 


4,%77 


41.67 


43.S7 


4iAT 


42.97 


40.28 


Third 64.35 


65-3f 


64.23 


65.51 


65.37 


65.11 


63.33 


Fpurth . 47.69 


48.69 


48.65 


49.16 


48.08 


49J98 


48.65 


Fifth * 18.05 


18.45 


18.68 


18.88 


ITJfi' 


17.81 


16.23 ' 


Sixth 14.66 


15.58 


15.63 


15.93 • 


14.35 


15.28 


13.15 . 


Fburdays^ 






- 


* 


* 






iifPebnot 
in the pre- 


*^ika& 


MM 






ao7. 




' 


ceding 














i' 



The Series of observations w«re more numerous in winter) be-^ 
cmm it MO tbo nmnlon of several gentlemen 'that tlierestiHs in 
wintar nmst be dHbmit frma Hme in the nther seasons. This 
o^nimt was very |dansiUey hecasse the hitHest and lowest temper 
ra(4reofthedaj iatt dUtaront homrvin winter and smmnm And 
th» rmisonwbjF the nsak so nearly agieeo witiv the others is donbtv 
less this, that in winter Ae tcmpemtnrent 9 P. M. is several de^ 
greesHearer tiie mean of 7 A. M. and 2 P. M. than at the other 
seasons, litis has been asceHained by Professors Farrar and 
Cleaveland, and also at this place. As the highest temperature is 
sometime between two and three, and sometimes between one 
and ttro, had the higkett been noted, instead of that at the begin* 
ningof these hoars, the results in the fiftHucohimn would have 
hsmt a litUe greater, than they are there given. The result of va* 
rfous other hours might be given. 

WiUianui College^ Dec. 16, 1817. 
Vol. VI. No. 3. 56 
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Jbstraet of meUoralogkul obtervatitmB^ iak&n •# Cambtidf^ fir 
December^ 1817 and January 1816. BfPrafessor Fanrar^ 



7AM. 2P.M. 9P.M. 7AM. 2P.M. 9Jr-M. 
fG. 30.61 30.60 30.61 45» 5i*» 55« 

Deccmber-I M. 30.023 30.022 SO 023 2r.99 35.32 29.19 
(^L. 2941 29.48 39.19 6 13 8 

fG. 30.51 30.51 30 59 35 48 56 

January 4 M. 30.029 30.00r 30.0)8 19.03 i8.3 19.0 

(^L. 39.52 29.02 .29.28 — -ilS .1 .1 
Rain and melted snow in December - . - . - - 4.49ioehe8. 
do. - - - January - ' - - 2.76 
Whole quantitj of snow about one foot. • 

On the 20th of December, when the thermometer was 15* at 
Cambridge, it was duwn to 5^ at Lexington, Rentockj ; and on the 
31st when it was at 16® at Cambridge, it was within a degree of 
xero at Lexington. 

Mstrad oj Mdtorclogical ObservaiionSf taken at Bruntwidu 
By Frofeasor CkavdoMi. 

OctobeTf 1817. 
Mean monthly temp, from three observatiotis each' daj 45. 18* 

do. do. do. from maxima of heat and cold 42*80 

Greatest heat - . . - . 67.50 

Greatest cold ..... 16.35 

Mean height of the Barometer 29.869 in. 

Greatest monthly range of do. 1.440 

Quantity of rain, fi.550 

Days entirely or chiefly fair 20 

do. do. do. cloudy 11 

Directions of the winds in proportional numbers, tiz. 
8. W 15— N. W. 1 1.— W. 6.— N. E. 4.— a 5.— S. E 3— N. 1. 
The prevailing forms of the clouds have been the cirro^wnuli and 
ewnulij until near the latter part of the month, when the drro' 
airaius was predominent.r— Thunder on the Idth^and a very little 
snow on the 28th. 

Mean monthly temp, from three observations each day 37.17^ 
do. do. do. from maxima of heat and cold 35.76 

Greatest heat - - - - - 60.00 

Greatest cold "- - . . . %m 

Mean height of the Barometer - 39.870 in. 

Greatest monthly range of do. - .920 

Quantity of rain, and snow reduced to water 4.800 
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Dayft enttrely or chieflj fidr itf 
do. do* do. cloudy IS 

Directions of the winds in proportional nnmiiers, viz. S. W. 14 
—N. W. 19—N. E, 9— W. 4— N. 3— S. S. 

The Cirro'dr&tus has been the predominant form of the doads, 
(rflen accompanied with the JWndm or 8iraius»^ 



£BmATAv--p. 313» read <to org^ixe the militia and pui the colony in a 
state of defence.*— p. 317, line 9, for * resemblance* read * semblance*— 
' line 3, from the bottom, for * souls* read ' soul'— p. 3S3, line 9, for ' name^ 
read ' names*— 1>. 360, line 32, for < cQireciaoDs^ read ■ correctoefa*— p»379, 
line 11| for ' aame* read ' some.* 
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